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TO*  UAKlb  AKD-  COSRBSPOKIIBVTS. 

Wb  have  lo'eipreM  our  regret  that  the  fkfoiurt  of  tome  of  oar  futlMt 
•orretpoodents,  ha^e  not  been  inserted  more  promptly  and  leaaonably,  duriaf 
the  pait  year.  Not  being;  in  the  habit  of  ealouUting,  exeeptiog  on  our  own  omi* 
noMriptf,  the  tpace  whieh  an  enaj  might  oeeop^,  ira  have  frequently  treipassei 
•o  the  limits  allotted  to  the  poHieal  department  of  thia  misoellanj. 

Que  ▼EDO  has  been  very  sneeestiiil  in  imitating  the  easj  gayetj  of  Hornet 
Hia  Arsor^  FMmAlpkim  haa  been^  rceeired  with  defight  in  manj  a  ahHsicii 
airale. 

CvEiftflA  raminda^  os^  that-oor  predeaessors  ofteE  yaried  the  amaaement 
which  thej  prepared  for  the  poblie,  bj  mingling  narration  with  aritieismi  and  re* 
lieved  the  aridness  of  disquisition  by  the  charms  of  stary.  Always  sedulous  t» 
propitiate  the  fair,  to  giud  their  ear,  and  pkate  their  <^  we  shall  seek  among 
«nr  own  resources,  or  procure  froan  forelgu  aid,  sume  fabulist  of  annafaglaBey; 
aiieaf  whom  the  great  poet,  in  conft^iag  upon  Mm  the  distinguished  pririlege 
•f  having  ladies  for  bsteners,  wouhl  say,  **  Uet  him  toll  the  tnlo}  .ya»r  haar* 
will  throb  and  waep'toheaa-him  speak.'* 

The  erabb«d«and  emsfy  iambics  of  M9i*dwuV  ara  rejected.  8oeb  abase  of 
lovely  woman  is  unmanly  and  unfair.  Let  him  entetlain  nobler  viMra  of  tlia 
aas  that  is  ^  soft,  mild,  pitiful,  flezihie.'*  Let  him  attttne  Ms  pipe  ttt  harmoM^ 
•OB  atrains,  and  half  the 

■'     ■■   ■  Pfcgaslaw  nymphs,  that  hating  Tiler  things. 
Delight  in  lofty  hilla»  and  in  delicious  springs 

The  lines  from-a  student  at  Cambridge  are  not  sufficiently  correct  (or  paV» 
Xeation.  h  is  rery  onreasonable  in  this  writer,  and  in  many  others  in  similar 
eases,  to  expect  that  their  juvenile  attcmpU  should  take  plaee  oC  msah  iEor« 
meniorittus  performsaaas. 

J.  M  S.  who  favoured  us  with  a  sensible  easi^  last  year,  is  earnestly  iE* 
vlted  to  contiune  his  correspoodenae. 

Does  the  friend  of  Mazzei  intend  to  keep  his  promise  only  to  the  ear? 

The  friends  of  Bennie  wif)  learn  with  satisfaction^  that  an  elegant  edition 
af  TAa  Laif  Preacher  is  in  the  ] 
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OONDUCTED  BY  OUTER  0LD6CH00L,  ESa 

Yirioot;  that  the  mind 
Of  detoltoiy  iiuui»  studious  of  ohange 
And  pletsed  with  noteltj  maj  be  iiidii]ged.-^Iownm. 

STsir  b  the  aseeot  bj  whieh  we  memit  to  fimset  oor  is  the  samnit  to  be 
gained,  bat  hy  tagaeitj  and  toil.  Fools  are  sore  to  lose  their  waj,  and  cowards 
sink  beneath  the  diffienltyt  the  wise  and  the  brave  akme  saeeeed — persist  in 
their  attempt,  and  never  jield  to  the  frtigae.— Puilolooicai  Ev^viBiit. 

VOL.  ID.  IXS)  JANUARY,  1S17.  NO.  I. 

FOR  THE  FORT  FOLIO. 

THE  LIFE  OF  JAMES  LAWRENCE, 

LATE  OAPTAIN  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES*  NATT. 

The  wealth  of  nations  is  in  no  instance  so  conspicuously  dis- 
played as  in  the  value  of  their  public  men.  Wealth  is  of  conse- 
quence chiefly  as  a  source  of  power;  and  what  can  add  more  to 
the  power  of  a  nation  than  the  number  of  its  eminent  subjects? 

If  the  interest  of  a  country  in  the  character  of  its  citizens  be 
thus  ^nerally  important,  what  a  sacredffess  does  it  not  acquire^ 
when  those  cidzens  are  no  more!  <<  The  blood  of  Douglas"  can 
then  no  longer  protect  itself;  and  the  people  in  whose  cause  it 
was  shed  should  be  animated  by  the  sacrifice  to  perpetuate,  ex- 
tend, and  hallow  the  recollection  of  the  act.  The  property  of  na- 
tions in  the  reputation  of  individuals  would  be  comparatively 
worthless,  were  reputation  not  to  be  posthumous.  If  the  <<  life 
in  others'  breath"  were  not  to  outlast  the  life  in  their  own,  what 
temptation  would  men  have  to  live,  not  for  themselves,  but  their 
Fourth  Seriesy  vol.  hi.  a 
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country?  "  The  path  of  gloiy*'  does  in  truth  lead  beyond  "  the 
grave,"  or  it  would  be  trodden  by  few.  That  it  may  lead  far 
beyond,  and  that  the  number  of  the  glorious  may  be  great,  it  has 
been  an  object  with  mankind,  in  all  ages,  to  show  to  the  living 
their  sense  of  the  illustrious  dead,  by  cherishing  their  renown, 
and  evincing,  in  every  emotion  of  respectful  gratitude,  "  that  they 
would  not  have  their  very  names  profaned."  As  polytheists,  they 
deified  the  self-devoted,  thinking  that  the  best  of  men  were  the 
worthiest  to  become  gods.  Worshippers  of  one  deity,  they 
"  raise,"  at  this  improved  period  of  time,  «  no  mortal  to  the 
skies,"  but  would  achieve  the  bringing  of  an  "  angel  down,"  by 
making  the  spirit  of  an  ascended  hero  walk  the  earth  for  ever,  in 
memory  immortal.    Allegiance  to  greatness  is  natural  to  man. 

The  instance  of  individual  fame,  which  has  the  most  imperi- 
ous claim  upon  the  attentbn  of  a  country^  is  where  the  efforts  of  a 
life  have  become  so  identified  with  the  events  of  a  nation,  that  to ' 
tell  the  story  is  among  ^he  duties  which  it  owes  to  its  own  history. 
It  must  then  be  faithful,  from  selfishness,  at  least.  Neglecting 
the  memory  of  the  dead  b,  in  such  case,  negligence  of  national 
character  and  respect  to  the  deceased  is  involved  in  the  obliga- 
tion the  nation  is  under  to  respect  itself.  Eminent  men  form  <^  the 
most  conspicuous  features  of  their  country's  greatness;"  their 
country  sits  for  their  picture,  as  for  her  own,  with  all  the  solici- 
tude for  a  faithful  resemblance  that  a  parent  feels  for  a  portrait, 
in  which  he  may  survive  to  his  children.  Biography  and  history 
should  be  made  to  vie  with  each  other,  in  exhibiting  to  posterity 
these  «  conspicuous  features"  in  their  fairest  light. 

James  Lawrence  has  been  eminently  instrumental  in  estab- 
lishing the  naval  character  of  these  United  States.  He  is,  in 
some  measure,  the  cause  that  an  American,  at  the  extremities  of 
the  earth,  surrounded  by  natives  of  other  climes,  can  glow  with 
felicitation,  when  he  remembers  his  home. 

The  youngest  son  of  John  Lawrence,  esquire,  of  Burlington, 
in  the  state  of  New  Jersey,  he  was  born  the  1st  of  October,  178 1. 
He  could  hardly  know  what  it  was  to  have  a  mother,  having  lost 
this  parent  within  a  few  weeks  after  his  birth.  But  his  two  sisters, 
supplying  her  place,  by  their  tender  attention  to  his  infaiit  years, 
took  t]ic  most  effectual  precautions  to  prevent  his  ever  knowing 
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wliat  it  Ukrts  to  hare  lost  her.  These  were  they  who  first  kejK# 
with  all  diligence,  that  heart,  out  of  which  were  the  iMi^es  of  hia 
life.  That  these  streams  w^re  so  cheering  may  he  ascribed  t9 
Ibe  daughters  who  so  fEuthfully  tended  the  fountain.  It  is  mat- 
ter of  regret  in  philosophy  that  so  little  can  be  learned  of  the  aq* 
nals  of  infancy*  It  would  be  delightful  to  trace  the  rery  first 
germinations  of  character— to  follow  the  tree  to  the  twig^^cQUr 
template  an  oak,  operated  upon  in  the  acom--a  Nelson  produced 
in  the  nursery*  ImaginaUoo  is  at  liberty  to  indulge  in  specula- 
tions like  these,  but  is  generally  iefit  to  create  its  materials.  In 
the  present  instance,  however,  it  is  somewhat  supplied  with  (acts. 
The  nian  manifested  such  gratitude  for  the  care  of  the  minor, 
that  either  the  attentions  of  the  sisters,  or  the  grateful  sense  of 
the  brother,  must  have  been  more  than  common.  This  sense,  it 
should  be  remembered,  they  had  implanted;  and,  though  done  for 
the  good  of  others,  the  first  fruits  of  it  were  fairly  their  own;  as 
well  to  be  an  assurance  that  their  culture  had  been  crowned  with 
success,  as  an  honourable  acknowledgment  for  the  disinterested- 
■ess  of  their  labour.  His  affections  for  these  sisters  were  in  a 
measure  filial,  as  well  as  fraternal,  being  bound  to  them  by  the 
double  tie  of  blood  and  education.  In  him  their  tenderness  had 
awak«fhed  the  soul,  and  had  moulded  the  heart,  leaving  nothing 
to  futurity  but  to  elevate  the  genius.  Their  assiduities  were  di- 
rected to  the  feeling^  and  the  principles.  These  were  moral,  and 
those  were  the  best  They  felt  relieved  from  responsibility,  on 
giving  him  up  to  society,  liberal,  humane,  and  virtuous. 

At  the  ag^  of  twelve  he  is  said  to  have  first  discovered  a 
passion  for  the  sea.  But  his  father,  attached  to  a  profession,  in 
which  he  had  been  considerably  distingubhed,  was  solicitous  that 
another  of  his  sons  should  be  educated  a  lawyer.  To  this  solici- 
tude James,  it  seems,  yielded,  and  prepared,  with  a  resignation 
greatly  beyond  his  years,  to  offer  up  his  darling  ambition  a  sacri- 
fice at  the  shrine  of  his  duty.  He  was  put  to  a  grammar-school, 
at  Burlington,  where  his  improvement  indicated  as  well  of  his 
talents  as  his  manners  had  favourably  for  his  disposition.  The 
mediocrity  of  his  father's  means  did  not  admit  his  receiving  a  col** 
kgiate  education — a  circumstance  which  had  a  tendency  to  damp 
his  relatives'  ardour  in  preparing  him  for  professional  pursuits. 
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and  ptrtly  occasioned  his  being  suffered  at  last  to  lire  on  the 
element  for  which  he  was  bom.  The  circumstance  most  depre- 
citted  by  My  at  the  time,  and  perhaps  by  himself,  was  the  one  of 
his  whole  life  that  appears,  upon  review,  ought  most  to  have 
been  desired— >sihce  the  world  had  probably  not  known  the  even* 
tual  amplitude  of  his  fame,  but  for  this  original  narrowness  of  his 
fortune.  He  was  now  tturteen  years  cf  age,  and  still  he  deter- 
mined  to  stand  yet  longer  the  tug,  so  grievous  to  be  borne,  of  duty 
against  inclination.  He  removed  to  Woodbury.  Here  it  was  that 
he  commenced  a  course  of  legal  researches,  under  the  care  of 
his  brother,  John  Lawrence,  esquire.  He  entered  on  this  course, 
sincerely  determined  to  persevere.  He  ^resolved,  and  re-re- 
solved"  in  vcQn;  the  office  was  a  prison,  from  which  he  longed 
to  escape;  for  *<  he  had  heard  of  battles."  Its  walls,  however, 
confined  him  for  nearly  two  years — a  length  of  time  that  is  matter 
of  wonder.  At  this  period  his  father  died.  James  was  now  wholly 
an  orphan.  Losing  the  only  parent  he  had  been  permitted  to  know 
must  have  touched  him  severely.  While  they  were  together  in 
being,  we  have  seen,  with  admiration,  yet  surely  not  without 
shuddering,  the  filial  reverence  of  a  pious  youth  approximate  by 
degrees  to  self-immolation.  At  length  they  are  sundered;  and^ 
though  the^  shock  must  have  been  great,  and  James  felt  for  the 
departed  the  utmost  veneration,  yet  duties  to  himself  survived* 
What  stood  between  his  hopes  and  htm  had  vanished;  and,  when 
awe  for  the  transition  was  over,  no  wonder  he  sprung  to  their  em- 
brace. He  conceives  that  he  is  left,  jointly  with  his  brother,  the 
arbiter  of  his  own  fate.  To  this  brother  he  now  urges  a  last  ap- 
peal, in  favour  of  the  path  to  which  his  genius  directs  him.  The 
appeal  hardly  needs  ur^ng.  The  brother  had  discovered  that  the 
pursuits  of  law  were  loathsome  to  the  taste  of  his  pupil.  Seden- 
tary habits,  he  was  conscious,  suited  not  a  frame  formed  for  acti- 
vity, nor  study  a  mind  that  gloried  in  action,  nor  the  land  a 
heart  whose  only  delight  was  to  be  abroad  upon  the  ocean.  Be- 
sides, the  claims  of  the  extensive  profession,  for  which  he  had 
been  preparing,  could,  after  all,  not  be  met  &irly  but  by  the  most 
liberal  education .  the  country  afforded;  and  this  it  had  been  out 
of  their  power  to  give.  Fixing  him  here  might  then  be  confining 
for  ever  to  subaltern  rank  a  superior  mind.    It  was  therefore 
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thought  best)  on  the  whole,  to  surrender  him  at  once  to  the  pre« 
rogative  of  his  nature. 

The  crisis  of  his  &te  was  past.  At  his  own  request,  he  was 
sent  immediately  to  Burlington,  and  there  confided  to  the  care  of 
Mr.  Griscomb,  to  be  initiated  in  the  principles  of  navigation. 
Mere  initiation  was  probably  all  that  he  required  at  the  hands  of 
an  instructer,  as  he  remained  with  this  gentleman  but  three 
months*— a  term  which  seems  to  have  included  the  extent  of  his 
nautical  education.  We  hear  of  him  afterward  under  no  other  pre* 
ceptor.  Giving  his  master,  Griscomb,  the  utmost  credit  for  fide- 
lity in  acquiring,  as  well  as  for  faculty  in  communicating,  the 
knowledge  of  his  art,  we  are  yet  not  to  suppose  that  he  could 
render  the  most  apt  and  assiduous  of  scholars  an  accomplished 
navigator  in  only  three  months.  The  elements  of  the  theory  were 
certainly  all  he  could  have  taught  him;  and  these  were  enough. 
His  mind,  once  receiving  a  proper  direction,  could  go  forward,  at 
leisure,  of  its  own  motion.  A  guide  was  wanting  only  to  show 
the  path,  and  to  mark  out  the  course;  it  was  for  Lawrence  to  ar- 
rive  alone  at  the  goal.  While  exercising,  afterwards,  the  duties 
of  his  profession,  he  was  universally  pronounced  a  most  finish  A 
seaman;  and  this  proud  character  could  not  have  been  acquired, 
but  by  devoting  himself  exclusively  to  the  acquisition  of  nautical 
science,  with  the  advantage  of  combining  practice  with  theory. 

In  the  seventeenth  year  of  his  age — in  the  bloom  of  youth, 
'  and  the  pride  of  his  strength— -full  of  heart  and  hope,  he  applied 
lor  a  station  in  the  navy.  Such  was  the  correctness  of  his  cha- 
racter, the  promise  of  his  life,  and  the  interest  in  his  person,  that 
many  of  the  oldest  and  wariest  veteran  worthies  of  the  state  came 
forward  with  alacrity,  in  aid  of  his  application.  The  mail  that 
Carried  it  returned  with  a  warrant  for  midshipman  Lawrence;  and 
he  thus  entered  his  country's  service,  on  the  5th  of  September, 
1798. 

His  first  essay  upon  the  ocean  was  a  voyage  to  the  West  In- 
dies, in  the  ship  Ganges,  under  capUiin  Thomas  Tingey.  This 
cruise,  and  others  that  followed  it,  passed,  without  any  uncommon 
occurrence,  leaving  him  only  the  benefits  of  experience,  and  the 
blessings  of  esteem,  till,  about  two  years  after  his  first  appoint- 
ment, we  find  him  promoted  to  an  acting  lieutenancy,  on  board  tht 
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Adamsi  captain  RobinsoOy  with  whom  be  rematniedj  in  that  capa# 
city,  till  March,  1801,  when  the  reduction  of  the  navy  deferred 
his  hopes,  and  prevented  a  confirmation  of  his  qneriteil  promo- 
tion. 

But  an  incensed  country  soon  required  its  indignation  to  be 
felt  by  the  distant  Turk,  in  his  innermost  castle.  The  bay  of  Tri- 
poli may  be  considered,  in  some  measure,  as  the  nursery,  and 
Preble  the  fether  of  our  present  navy.  Here  it  was  our  national 
mariners,  almost  all  of  them,  served,  and  together — learned  how 
to  contend  and  confide:  each  emulous  of  the  others'  example, 
they  conquered  with  glory,  or  else  kindled  a  dazzling  light  about 
defeat,  that  threw  even  the  glory  of  victory  into  the  shade.  They 
carried  terror  through  the  regions  of  the  prophet,  and  excited 
astonishment  in  less  barbarous  countries. 

In  this  war  Lawrence  was  a  commissioned  lieutenant,  and 
attached  to  the  Enterprise,  as  first  officer.  In  the  night  of  the 
3d  of  February^  1804,  led  on  by  Decatur,  he  volunteered,  with 
about  70  men,  in  a  ketch  of  four  guns,  to  destroy  a  frigate  of  44, 
in  the  harbour  of  Tripoli,  within  half  gun-shot  of  the  bashaw's 
loaded  batteries.  We  now  behold  him  *^  seeking  the  bubble  re- 
putation, even  in  the  cannon's  mouth."  Two  corsairs,  full  of 
armed  foes,  are  riding  near  at  the  time:  yet  the  frigate  is  destroy- 
ed, and  not  an  American  lost.  In  a  struggle  where  <<  every  thing 
was  settled  by  the  sword*'— «not  so  much  as  a  pistol  being  fired  by 
us — ^there  can  be  no  doubt  the  captain's  gallantry  was  very  pow-« 
crfully  seconded  by  a  first  lieutenant,  with  the  spirit  and  uncom- 
mon personal  prowess  of  Lawrence.  In  his  official  account  to 
the  commodore,  captain  Decatur  thus  writes:—**  Every  support 
^at  could  be  given  was  received  from  my  officers;  and,  as  each 
gi  their  conduct  was  highly  meritorious,  I  beg  leave  to  enclose  a 
list  of  their  names."  This  was  not  a  notice  to  call  for  gratitude 
fh>m  the  first  lieutenant,  who,  although  looking  up  to  his  captain, 
at  the  time,  as  to  the  summit  of  his  profession,  probably  regarded 
him  as  marked  rather  by  care  of  his  own,  than  solicitude  for  the 
character  of  others.  This  achievement  has  been  compared,  for 
brilliancy,  with  the  recapture*of  the  Hermione,  by  captain  Hamil- 
ton, than  which  the  British  claim  nothing  bolder.  For  this,  in  the 
November  following*  the  president  of  the  United  States  was  re- 
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guested  ^  to  preBent^  in  the  Bsune  of  congreM^  to  captain  Stephen 
Decatur  a  sword^  and  to  each  of  the  officers  and  crew  tvfo  months* 
pay*'--'-^  present  which  an  officer  of  rank  should  consider  as  de- 
grading to  his  dignity,  and  a  sorereign  of  power  as  a  derogation 
from  his  bounty.  Lieutenant  Lawrence  declined  the  proffered 
gratuity,  with  an  indignation  scarcely  repressed  by  respect  for  the 
,hand  that  offered,  or  the  name  that  sanctioned  it.  As  these  pub- 
lic acknowledgments  derive  all  their  consequence  from  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  are  given,  mere  sailors  only  regarding  pecimi- 
ary  value,  it  is  at  all  times  desirable  to  distinguish  between  offi- 
cers and  men.  A  medal  to  Decatur,  swords  to  the  officers,  and 
the  pay  to  the  crew,  would  have  been  more  appropriate. 

Some  months  after  the  destruction  of  the  frigate  Philadel- 
phia, the  bombar<lments  of  Tripoli  commenced,  and  the  tempo- 
rary command  of  the  Enterprise  had  devolved  upon  Lawrence. 
August  4th,  mention  is  made,  in  the  <'  general  orders"  of  the  day, 
that  *<  lieutenant  I^wrence,  of  the  Enterprise,  and  lieutenant 
Reid,  of  the  Nautilus  (commanding  those  vessels,  in  the  absence 
of  their  captains),  merit  their  commander's  thanks,  for  their  ac- 
tive exertions,  in  towing  out  and  protecting  prires." 

At  midnight  of  the  38th  of  this  month,  Tripoli  was  bombard- 
ed by  the  gun-boats,  *^  withui  pistol-shot  of  the  rocks."  A  brisk 
firing  upon  the  shipping,  town,  batteries,  and  bashaw's  castle,  was 
kept  up,  from  3  o'clock  until  daylight;  when,  nearly  exhausted  of 
ammunition,  they  retired  upon  the  signal  given.  The  captains 
were  officially  reported  to  have  conducted  their  respective  divi- 
sions with  their  usual  firmness  and  address,  and  to  have  been 
well  supported  by  their  several  officers.  Lieutenant  Lawrence, 
of  the  Enterprise,  commanded,  on  this  occasion",  gun-boat  No.  5; 
as  also,  in  the  bombardment  of  September  Sd,  which,  from  similar 
intrepidity,  was  followed  with  equal  execution. 

The  bey  is  said  by  some  to  have  sought  shelter  from  these 
bombardments  in  his  bomb-proof  apartment.  Others  report  that, 
when  the  rest  of  the  Tripolitans  fled  the  ramparts,  he  alone  stood, 
surveying  with  calmness  the  enemy's  operations,  through  his 
glass.  But,  coward  or  hero,  tlie  history  of  these  vigorous  hosti- 
lities 1  enders  not  highly  improbable  a  suggestion  of  the  time, 
that,  unlcfis  peace  were  proffered,  and  the  captives  set  at  liberty. 
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the  Americans)  ere  long,  ^  would  bury  the  bashaw  in  the  ruins  of 
his  castle.*' 

Towards  the  end  of  August,  or  early  in  September,  lieute- 
nant Lawrence  was  removed  from  the  Enterprise  to  the  John 
Adams,  under  captain  Chauncey.  With  him  he  was  engaged  in 
a  variety  of  services,  in  what  has  been  emphatically  termed  <<  a 
memorable  warfare,"  until  he  sailed  for  America  i^th  that  *<  de- 
termined  commander,"  Edward  Preble. 

A  short  interval  only  had  elapsed,  after  his  arrival  in  the 
United  States,  when  a  novel  situation  awaited  him,  of  no  very 
pleasing  interest.  He  was  to  be  the  first  adventurer  across  the 
Atlantic,  in  that  new  species  of  vessel,  a  gun*boat.  The  command 
of  gun-boat  No.  6,  was  assigned  him,  with  orders  to  return  to 
Tripoli.  Giving  the  orders  implied  an  opinion  that  the  execution 
of  them  was  a  possibility  at  least;  and  it  was  not  in  thi^  officer  to 
shrink  from  attempting  what  was  thought  to  be  possible.  A  gun- 
boat is  a  sort  of  armed  coaster,  spoiled  for  a  coaster  by  the  weight 
of  its  guns,  and  spoiled  for  guns  by  the  dimensions  of  a  coaster. 
Some  of  the  ablest  European  mariners  have  expressed  their 
astonishment  that  any  man  could  be  found,  with  hardihood  enough 
to  hazard  his  life,  over  a  tempestuous  ocean,  in  such  a  crazy  ve- 
hicle. Our  American  mariner  despaired  indeed  of  reaching  his 
place  of  destipation,  but  he  did  not  give  himself  up  to  despair. 
He  stepped  on  board  his  vessel,  confiding  in  his  fate;  and  the 
bark  carried  Lawrence  and  his  fortunes  in  safety  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean. 

He  returned  again  not  till  after  the  establishment  of  peace, 
having  been  engaged  in  the  wars  with  the  Moors,  Tunisians, 
and  Tripolitans,  nearly  five  years.  * 

After  his  return,  he  was  some  time  at  New  York,  attached 
to  the  navy-yard  in  that  city.  While  here,  the  attention  of  the 
naval  gentlemen  of  the  place  was  attracted  by  some  ^  queri^es," 
in  "  The  Public  Advertiser,"  the  object  of  which  was  to  call 
commodore  Rodgers  to  account,  for  not  having  exercisM  the 
powers,  with  which  he  was  invested  by  government,  respecting 
gun-boats,  in  a  particular  manner,  on  a  then  recent  occasion. 
These  remarks,  in  a  country  where  the  press  is  free  to  a  fault,  and 
its  licentiousness  appears  to  be  digging  the  grave  of  its  liberty, 
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Lawrence  and  his  brethren  had  probably  pataed  without  notice, 
had  tlicy  been  confined  to  what  concerned  the  commodore  only  and 
was  without  any  personal  reflection^  upon  him.  But  having  pass- 
ed the  commodore,  glancing  only  at  his  official  relations,  this  po- 
litical archer  thought  proper  to  attack  the  inferior  officers,  and 
particularly,  the  conunanders  of  gun-boats.  ^  Why,"  he  asks, 
<<are  the  conunanders  of  these  gun-boats  suffered  to  be  swagger- 
ing through  our  streets,  while  they  should  be  whetting  their  sa- 
bres?" So  much  insolence  incensed  the  whole  corps;  and  Lawrence, 
the  senior  officer  then  on  that  station,  in  behalf  of  them  addressed 
thb  note  to  the  piinter. 

«  To  Mr,  Franks  editor  of  the  Public  AdvtrtUer. 

^  Your  qocriet)  io  the  Publie  Advertiter  of  Monday,  were  of  m  nalnre  la 
excite  iadignation  in  the  eoldett  botom,  and  proeare  for  joa  the  ehulhement 
whieh  a  seoaodrel  deserves.  In  answer  to  yoar  "  Queries^  which  immediately 
relate  to  the  navy — if  joa  wish  to  be  informed  why  eommodore  Rodgers  did  not 
employ  the  apparent  force  with  whleh  g;oTernment  has  Invested  him,  I  would 
refer  you  to  the  eoostituted  authoHtiet.  On  this  8ob)eet»  they  ahne  ean  gratiijf 
your  curiosity.  In  regard  ta  the  eomroanders  of  gun-boats,  whom  you  tena 
iwqggerert,  I  assure  you  their  **  sabres**  mre  sufficiently  keen  to  eot  oiT  your 
ears,  and  will  ineviubly  be  employed  in  that  serviee,  if  any  future  •reaurha,  in- 
jurious to  their  reputation,  should  be  inserted  in  your  paper. 

(Signed)  "  JAS.  LAWRENCE,  Ueut  U.  S,  Navy, 

'<  In  behalf  of  the  officers. 
«JVOTy.y«r<^  ^ew  York,  CM  Sept.  1807." 

Frank,  it  seems,  had  respect  for  the  length  of  his  ears,  and 
took  care  not  to  tempt  the  sabres  to  the  employment  that  was 
threatened. 

Lawrence  was  next  appointed  first  lieutenant  to  the  Consti- 
tution, where  he  remained  until  promoted  to  the  rank  of  master 
and  commander.  He  was  then  forthwith  directed  to  take  com- 
mand, in  succession,  of  the  Vixen,  the  Wasp,  the  Argus,  and 
Hornet;  and  was  twice  sent  with  despatches  to  Europe — once  to 
London,  and  afterwards  to  Paris. 

In  1 808  he  married  the  daughter  of  a  respectable  merchant 
of  New  York,  Miss  Montaudcvert. 

He  was  in  this  city  at  the  declaration  of  war,  on  the  1 8th  of 
June,  1812;  and,  within  a  few  days  after  an  event,  that  of  course 
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gave  new  hopes  to  the  navy,  he  was  at  sea,  in  command  of  the 
Hornet,  in  company  with  the  President,  United  States,  Congress^ 
and  Argus;  commodore  Rodgers  commanding  the  squadron. 
The  Jamaica  fleet  was  the  object.  After  a  day  spent  in  chase  of 
the  Belvidere,  in  vain  only  from  her  having  the  advantage  of  the 
wind,  the  squadron  followed  the  fleet,  as  diligently  as  the  Informa- 
tion they  could  collect  would  admit,  until  the  1  Sth  of  July,  when 
they  arrived  at  the  chops  of  the  English  channel.  Disappointed 
in  their  ol^jcct,  they  now  ran  down  near  the  Azores,  thence  back, 
by  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  and  arrived  at  Boston  the  Slst  of 
August.  This  cruise  was  not  distinguished  by  any  signal  suc- 
cess— seven  captures,  and  but  one  recapture  having  been  made. 
But  if  much  was  not  performed,  it  certainly  is  not  because  much 
had  not  been  attempted.  A  bolder  cruise  the  most  experienced 
circumnavigator  oi  the  globe  may  be  defied  to  produce.  At  a 
time  when  the  British  claim  the  ocean  by  conquest,  and  every 
wave  as  part  of  their  dominion,  that  a  little  fleet  of  five  vessels 
should  traverse,  unmolested,  this  immense  domain,  from  one  ex- 
tremity to  the  other,  and  not  a  Britbh  frigate  be  seen,  but  to 
fly,  the  fleet  challenging  this  proud  power,  in  the  seat  of  its  im- 
mediate authority,  is  enough  to  gradfy  our  national  pride,  even 
had  nothing  been  taken. 

Just  before  the  arrival  of  the  squadron,  captain  Hull  had  ar- 
rived at  Boston,  in  the  frigate  Constitution,  with  the  captain  and 
crew  of  the  vanquished  Guerriere.  Albion  upon  the  ocean  had 
struck  to  America!  Great  in  battle  as  retreat,  the  Constitution 
was  scarcely  more  distinguished  for  the  present  glorious  conquest 
of  a  frigate,  than  she  had  of  late  been  for  her  truly  admirable  es- 
cape from  a  squadron.  The  honour  of  each  achievement  was 
liberally  shared  by  her  gallant  commander  with  his  first  lieute- 
nant. Government,  giving  way  perhaps  too  far  to  the  natural  im- 
pulses of  these  brilliant  occasions,  that  followed  so  hard  upon 
each  other,  made  Morris  a  captain,  over  the  heads  of  elder,  not 
better  of&cers.  Seniority  is,  however,  the  apple  of  the  eye,  as 
well  to  the  mariner  as  the  soldier.  Lawrence,  who  very  justly 
felt  himself  to  be  fully  the  peer  to  any  oflicer  of  his  own,  and 
especially  to  any  of  subordinate  rank,  as  master  and  commander, 
determined  to  remonstrate.     He  had  been  first  lieutenant  of  the 
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tame  vessel,  and  had  served  with  equal  fidelity.  The  promoticm 
was  two  grades.  One  had  sometimes  been  denied  to  signal  me* 
rits.  He  was  thus  outranked  by  his  junior,  in  life  as  in  service. 
His  own  standing  was  but  oi^e  grade  higher  than  in  Tripoli 
Others,  his  equals  there,  were  commodores  now.  All  of  similar 
commission  with  him  were  alike  dissatisfied:  many  of  a  higher 
were  not  without  their  apprehensions,  that  a  promotion,  which 
had  not  the  sanction,  might  yet  leave  the  authority,  of  precedent. 
They  saw  in  it  the  violation  of  a  principle,  on  the  peculiar  sacrjetf- 
ness  of  which  a  navy  must  at  all  times  depend  for  existence.  In- 
fluenced by  these  reflections,  captain  Lawrence  addressed  a  letter 
to  the  secretary  of  the  navy  department. 

^  U.  S,  Mp  Homei,  lOfA  Oct.  1S13. 
••Sia, 

**  I  wmt  rnneh  gratified  this  erening  whh  s  report  of  your  retarn  to  With* 
iDgton»  and  batten  to  addreat  yoa,  as  the  goanliau  of  our  rigfata,  on  a  tobjeet 
that  neariy  eonoema  me,  as  well  as  others  of  my  grade  in  the  serriee.  It  has, 
Ibr  some  time,  been  eorrently  reported  in  this  city*  (and  in  faet  I  have  seen  two 
letter!  from  Mr.  Goldsborougb  that  atrengthen  the  report),  that  lieutenant 
If  orris  was  to  be  promoted  to  the  rank  of  captain  in  the  navy,  in  eonsequenet 
of  his  eoodnet  on  board  the  Constitution,  in  the  late  action  with  the  Guerriere. 
I  have  the  most  eialted  opinion  of  lieutenant  Morris— of  eourse  ean  have  no 
wish  to  detract  from  his  merits;  but,  after  the  most  mature  consideration,  I 
really  cannot  diseorer  wherein  his  exertions,  as  first  lieutenant,  entitle  him  to  the 
rank  to  which  I  understand  he  is  about  to  be  promoted.  The  appointment  of 
roaster  and  commander  would,  in  my  opinion,  amply  compensate  him,  and,  as 
far  as  I  can  judge,  give  universal  satisfaction.  I  have  consulted  with  cornmo- 
dure  Rodgersy  who  fully  agrees  with  me  in  opinion,  and  has  authorized  me  to 
make  use  of  his  name,  in  my  communication  to  you  on  the  subject.  Commo- 
dore Uainbridge's  sentiments  on  the  occasion,  I  presume,  you  are  acquainted 
with,  as  he  informs  me  that  he  has  written  you.  I  am  fearful  you  will  consider 
my  remonstrance  as  improper,  but  trust,  on  taking  my  feelings  into  considera- 
tion, you  will  make  every  allowance,  when  I  inform  you  that  my  friends  coin- 
ekle  with  me  in  thinking,  that  the  promotion  of  lieutenant  Morris  to  the  grade 
1  first  mentioned,  bears  peculiariy  hard  on  roe,  as  I  was  first  lieutenant  with  the 
BOW  commodore  Decatur,  at  the  time  he  destroyed  the  frigate  Philadelphia,  at 
that  time,  if  not  now,  thought  as  much  of  as  the  capture  of  the  Guerriere:  for 
which  exploit  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  post  captain,  and  I  rewarded  with 
the  olPer  of  two  months'  pay.     After  devoting  near  fifteen  years  of  the  prime  of 

*  Boston,  whera  the  Hornet  then  lay. 
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n^  Ufe  fiuthfiilly  to  the  serfice  of  ray  ooantrj,  vttboat  •  ferlmigh  (ezMptiag 
on«  for  six  weeks),  jou  must  not  think  kArd  of  m^  baviog  rvsioBstnitedr  Umt 
pUinljr  on  lieateoMit  Morris's  promotion  over  me.  I  assure  you  I  should  regret 
extremely  lesTiog  the  servtoe,  at  any  period,  partieularly  at  thi^;  but,  if  outranked 
by  an  officer,  who  has  not  greater  claims  than  myself  to  promotion,  1  hate,  n* 
altematlre.  Trusting  to  the  impartiality  of  your  decision 
**  1  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir, 

"  Your  obedient  servant, 

**  JAMES  LAWRENGB. 
•   «•  Bon.  Paul BandUon** 

In  this  letter  the  temperate  and  the  6rm  are  very  happily 
blended.  It  evuices  an  obvious  9trugg;le  between  delicacy  and 
•pirit,  arising  from  a  desire  to  reconcile  an  anxious  solicitude  to 
save  the  feelings  of  a  brother,  with  a  fidelity,  at  all  events,  deter- 
mined to  vindicate  his  own.  This  embarrassment  is  amiable,  as 
indicating  a  love  of  politeness,  even  in  the  pursuit  of  justice.  It 
shows  a  disposition  to  yield  every  thing  to  manners  but  rights. 
He  stops,  in  relation  to  Morris,  at  the  precise  point  of  propriety; 
contending,  not  for  a  preference,  but  merely  that  his  friend's 
**  claims  to  promotion  were  not  greater'*  than  his  own;  that  the 
affair  of  the  Philadelphia  was  thought  as  much  of  as  the  affair  of 
the  Gucrriere.  In  regard  to  Hamilton,  the  terms  of  the  letter 
are  not  respectful  merely;  there  is  a  degree  of  ardency  in  the 
expression.  He  appeals  to  the  secretary  as  to  the  "  guardian  of 
his  rights;"  and  a  more  apologetical  remonstrance  was  never  re- 
ceived fi"om  a  ward.  He  urges  the  countenance  of  Rodgers  and 
of  Bainbndge,  and  hints  his  resignation,  not  as  a  tt\reat  to  intimi- 
date;  this  he  knows  to  be  absurd;  but  as  an  alternative  to  interest, 
suggesting  as  to  a  friend,  whose  return  to  Washington  had  grati- 
fied him  much,  that  this  object  of  his  most  extreme  regret  might 
not  yet  be  forced  upon  him  as  inevitable,  by  the  necessity  of  his 
condition. 

To  an  epistle,  ilius  cautiously  worded,  the  secretary  replies, 

"  A*avy  Deparimenl,  Oct.  17,  1813. 
"  Sir, 

*'  Your  letter  of  the   tOih  instant  has  reached  me.     l*hc  suggestion  with 
much  that  letter  cdncIuiJes  prcvt^nls  an  answer  in  detail,  and  confines  mc  to  the 
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•ittgte  dlMMPvatitNiy  that  if  (whlMMit  mum)  70a  leave  the  terviee  of  oar  wnntxjf 
there  ▼ill  still  reamln  heroet  and  patriots  to  support  the  honour  of  its  flag.* 

'*  1  ani»  sh*.  Yours. 

«•  PAUL  HAMILTON. 
**  Capt.  Lawrtnce,  U.  S.  ddp  Horntt:* 

It  18  difficult  to  realize  the  feelings  of  captain  Lavrrence,  on 
the  receipt  of  this  letter.  He  called  on  a  friend,  tlirew  the  con- 
temptible scrawl  upon  the  table,  and,  spite  of  his  manhood,  the 
tear  gushed,  in  the  bitterness  of  his  heart,  the  resolve  was  tX' 
pressed  never  to  set  foot  upon  his  deck  again.  But  his  friends 
interceded.  «  There  is  still  a  last  resort:  try  what  a  memorial 
can  do:  the  senate  may  redress  you.  Your  vessel  invites:  she  is 
ready  for  sea  and  the  enemy.  Desert  her  not  now,  when  she  most 
needs  you!  Address  the  senate.  Leave  every  thing  prepared 
for  the  purpose;  but  go  where  duty  calls!  If  you  survive  to  re- 
turn, and  find  this  ultimate  application  has  failed,  it  will  not  then 
be  too  late  to  resign;  but  now,  when  a  single  expedient  remains 
unattempted,  it  at  least  is  too  early." 

The  intercession  prevailed.  The  memorial  was  prepared, 
signed,  and  delivered.  It  sets  forth  succinctly  his  various  ser- 
iFices,  with  that  characteristic  precision  which  marked  a  mind 
whose  pride  was  deeply  wounded,  by  being  compelled  to  hint, 
even  in  self-vindication,  that  he  had  "  done  the  state  some  aer- 
Vict."  This  document  once  completed,  was  abandoned  to  its  fate. 
October  27th,  1812,  captain  Lawrence  again  took  the  seas,  in  the 
Hornet,  under  commodore  Bainbridge,  who  commanded,  for  this 
cruise,  the  frigate  Constitution. 

Their  place  of  destination  was  the  East  Indies;  but  in  run- 
ning down  the  Brazils,  in  the  month  of  December,  they  ascer- 
tained that  the  Bonne  Citoyenne,  laden  with  specie,  was  lying  in 
St.  Salvador,  at  anchor. 

This  vessel,  larger  than  the  Hornet,  and  of  greater  force,  in 
guns  and  men,  captain  Lawrence  was  so  desirous  to  meet,  that  the 
Portuguese  were  alarmed  for  their  neutrality.    Through  the  con- 

•  This  letter  was  a  circular  in  the  office  The  secretary  had  only  to  signi 
the  clerk  could  write  and  superscrihe.  The  fetter  to  LudloNv,  of  the  New  York 
navy-yard,  was  in  the  same  wordn 
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Buls  of  their  respective  nations,  at  the  port,  this  desire  of  th« 
American  was  communicated  to  the  British  commander  To 
Mr.  Hill,  captain  Lawrence  writes,  on  the  38th  Decembers— <«  1 
now  request  you  to  state  to  captain  Green,  that  I  will  meet  himy 
whenever  he  may  please  to  come  out,  and  pledge  my  honour  that 
neither  the  Constitution,  nor  any  other  American  vessel,  shall  in- 
terfere." 

"  If  captain  Green  wishes  to  try  equal  force,"  wrote  com- 
modore Bainbridge,  on  the  same  day,  <<  I  pledge  my  honour  to 
give  him  an  opportunity,  by  being  out  of  tlie  way,  or  not  inter- 
fering." 

December  30th,  captain  Green  replies,  <<  I  am  convinced,  if 
such  a  rencontre  was  to  take  place,  the  result  would  not  long  be 
dubious,  and  would  terminate  favourably  to  the  ship  I  have  the 
honour  to  command;  but  I  am  equally  convbced  that  commodore 
Bainbridge  could  not  swerve  so  much  from  the  paramount  duty 
he  owes  to  his  country,  as  to  become  an  inactive  spectator,  and  to 
see  a  ship,  belonging  to  the  very  squadron  under  his  orders,  &11 
into  the  hands  of  an  enemy." 

Upon  this  the  commodore,  in  a  letter  published  afler  his  re- 
turn home,  remarks — "  Captain  Green  was  certainly  not  warrant- 
ed in  questioning  the  sacred  pledge  I  made  to  him,  from  which  I 
certainly  should  never  have  swerved."  If  this  pledge  needed* 
confirmation,  it  was  confirmed  by  the  equal  explidtness  with 
which  the  honour  of  captain  Lawrence  was  pledged,  on  the  same 
occasion.  The  forfeiture  of  two  such  pledges  would  have  been 
to  strange  a  novelty  in  naval  history,  that  the  bare  possibility  of 
its  being  incurred  could  hardly  have  put  captain  Green  reasona- 
bly in  fear. 

The  perfect  propriety  of  challenges  between  sea-captains,  ia 
a  public  war,  it  was  thought,  had  been  sufficiently  settled,  by  the 
history  and  practice  of  the  British.  <<  This  whole  business  of 
naval  warfare,  incalculable  as  it  is  in  its  importance  to  a  commer- 
cial nation,  is  yet  a  strife  only  for  glory.  It  is  not  to  enrich  or 
augment  one  fleet,  at  the  expense  of  another — to  support  a  coun- 
try by  spoils,  or  extend  empire  by  the  conquest  of  ships:  it  is  a 
contest  for  superiority — a  mere  struggle  for  distinction,  and  the 
opportunity  that  cannot  otherwise  be  met,  may  very  fairly  be 
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sought."  But  if  there  be  any,  whose  minds  are  refined  to  that 
degree  of  tenderness  as  to  object,  upon  principle,  to  the  right  of 
challenge,  let  them  but  consider  well  the  various  circumstances 
under  which  captain  Lawrence  was  placed  in  this  cruise,  and 
either  exempt  from  censure  his  challenge  to  the  Bonne  Citoyenne, 
or  acknowledge  their  unwillingness  to  pardon  any  thing  to  "  poor 
human  nature."  He  had  left  a  country,  which  he  had  certainly 
reason  to  distrust,  as  regardless  of  his  claims,  at  a  time  when  he 
was  in  doubt,  if  not  in  despair,  as  to  the  fate  that  awaited  them. 
Unless  those  claims  were  answered,  he  must  go  into  retirement, 
on  his  return,  with  a  fame,  in  the  minds  of  some  men,  perhaps,  of 
doubtful  dignity,  and  with  the  forfeiture  of  his  only  object  in  life. 
To  this  indeed  he  might  have  been  equal;  but "  a  wounded  sfihit 
who  can  bear?**  The  recollection  of  having  been  outranked 
haunted  him  by  day,  and  his  nights  were  pillowed  upon  the  thorn 
which  had  been  left,  as  the  last  act  of  kindness  for  the  quietude 
of  his  slumbers,  by  a  temperate  secretary's  laconic  politeness. 
His  character,  the  all  he  had  been  labouring  for  fifteen  years  to 
establish,  was  at  stake.  The  Bonne  Citoyenne,  however,*  did 
not  come  out,  although  every  possible  invitation  and  assurance 
was  given  to  tempt  her.  Commodore  Bainbridge  left  the  Hornet 
-alone,  four  days  together,  off  the  harbour,  from  which  the  Bonne 
Citoyenne  could  discover  that  the  Constitution  was  nowhere  within 
forty  miles;  and  finally,  to  deprive  captain  Green's  excuse  of  the 
least  possible  verisimilitude,  he  went  himself  into  port  at  St.  Sal- 
vador; where  he  remained  three  successive  days — in  any  part  of 
which  time  he  might,  by  the  laws  of  the  place,  have  been  de- 
tained  twenty-four  hours,  upon  application  to  the  governor.  But  • 
all  was  in  vain;  the  Bonne  Citoyenne  was  far  too  prudent  to  be 
induced  to  trust  her  safety  to  any  thing  but  her  anchor. 

Commodore  Bainbridge  left  her  in  the  care  of  captain  Law* 
rence,  and  sailed  for  America. 

He  kept  her  in  custody,  together  with  the  Packet,  an  armed 
schooner  of  twelve  guns,  till  January  24th,  so  very  closely,  that 
the  Packet  was  obliged  to  send  her  mail  to  Rio,  in  a  Portuguese 
smack.  On  this  day  the  Montague,  seventy-four,  arrived  from 
'  Rio  Janeiro,  whither  she  had  been  sent  for,  to  come  to  the  relief 
of  these  distressed  blockaded  vessels,  and  compelled  the  disap- 
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pointed  captain  reluctantly  to  retreat;  which  he  did,  not  without 
imminent  hazard,  by  going  into  port,  and  sailing  out  the  same 
evening.  The  Bonne  Citoyenne  saved  her  money,  at  the  expense 
of  her  credit. 

The  schooner  Helen,  prize  to  the  Hornet,  was  the  first  to 
announce  to  the  United  States  the  second  victory  of  the  Constitu- 
tion frigate. 

The  conqueror  of  the  Java,  on  his  arrival  in  America,  was 
eager  to  bear  the  amplest  testimony  to  the  worth  of  captain  Law- 
rence. He  took  the  responsibility  of  the  pledge  which  he  made 
to  the  captain  of  a  superior  vessel,  from  his  confidence  in  the  gal- 
lant commander,  brave  officers  and  crew  of  the  Hornet,  all  of 
whom  expressed  the  most  ardent  desire  for  the  contest.  The 
high  state  of  discipline,  and  exact  order  which  the  Hornet  was 
in,  made  him  confident  of  a  favourable  result.  The  battle  de- 
clined by  the  Bonne  Citoyenne,  he  considered,  under  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case,  as  a  victory  gained  by  the  Hornet. 
The  commodore  thus  concludes  his  letter  to  the  secretary  of 
the  navy: — '*  Permit  me,  sir,  to  take  this  opportunity  of  ex- 
pressing to  you  the  great  satisfiaction  I  have  received  from  cap* 
tain  Lawrence's  conduct,  in  every  instance,  since  being  under  my 
command;  and  I  respectfully  recommend  him  particularly  to 
your  notice,  as  a  most  meritorious  officer."  Before  the  publica- 
tion of  this  letter,  the  government  had  become  justly  sensible  to 
the  captain's  merits. 

The  blockade,  for  nearly  a  month,  in  a  neutral  port,  of  two 
vessels  of  war  of  the  enemy,  by  a  vessel  hardly  the  equal  to  one 
of  tliem,  being  at  length  raised  by  a  ship  of  the  line,  gallantly 
sent  for  to  a  distance,  for  the  purpose,  captain  Lawrence  made 
the  best  of  his  way  to  Pcrnambuco. 

Februai7  10th,  he  captured  the  English  brig  Resolution, 
with  ten  guns  and  £25,000,  but  a  dull  sailer,  and,  taking  out  the 
crew  and  the  money,  he  burnt  her.  He  afterwards  cruised  near 
Maranham  and  Surinam,  till  the  23d  of  the  month,  when  he  stood 
for  Demarara.  Next  morning  a  brig  was  discovered  to  leeward, 
and  chased  as  near  shore  as  the  want  of  a  pilot  would  admit  In 
the  course  of  the  chase,  a  vessel  was  descried  at  anchor,  without 
the  bar  of  Demarara  river,  with  English  colours  flying.    Captain 
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Lawrence  was  in  the  act  of  beating  round  the  Corobano  bank,  to 
get  at  her,  when  another  sail,  on  his  weather  quarter,  was  seen  to 
approach  him.  It  was  the  Peacock,  captain  William  Peake.  As 
she  bore  down  she  hoisted  English  colours.  Inunediately  the 
Hornet  was  cleared  for  action,  and  kept  close  to  the  wind,  to  get 
the  weather  guage  of  the  adversary.  At  ten  minutes  past  fiye, 
captain  Lawrence  displayed  the  American  flag,  tacked,  and  in 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  exchanged  broadsides,  in  passing,  at 
half  pistol  shot  distance.  Finding  the  enemy  in  the  act  of  wear-^ 
ing,  captain  Lawrence  bore  up,  rec^ved  his  starboard  broadside, 
ran  him  close  aboard,  on  the  starboard  quarter,  and  here  kept  up 
so  well  directed  and  tremendous  a  fire,  that  in  less  than  fifteen 
minutes  from  the  commencement  of  the  action,  the  signal  of  dis- 
tress had  taken  the  place  of  the  British  flag.  In  an  instant  lieu* 
tenant  Shubrick  was  on  board — found  the  Peacock  cut  to  pieces, 
her  captain  killed,  many  of  the  crew  killed  and  wounded,  her 
mainmast  by  the  board,  six  feet  water  in  the  hold,  and  the  vessel 
fast  going  down.  The  two  ships  were  immediately  brought  to 
anchor,  the  Hornet's  boats  despatched  to  bring  off  the  wounded, 
the  giins  thrown  overboard,  the  shot -holes  that  could  be  got  at 
plugged,  every  thing  done,  by  pumping  and  bailing,  to  keep  her 
afloat;  yet  she  went  down,  before  her  seamen  could  all  be  remov* 
ed.  But  captain  Lawrence,  on  this  occasion,  to  the  honour  of  hu 
inanity,  lost  more  men  in  saving  than  in  conquering  the  enemy. 
Only  one  man  was  killed  in  the  fight.  Three  of  his  brave  fel- 
lows, in  the  struggle  to  rescue  the  vanquished,  sunk  for  ever 
with  them  and  the  vessel. 

Incidents,  similar  in  spirit  to  these,  have  frequently  graced 
Qur  naval  achievements.  They  interest  our  patriotism,  as  of  the 
same  country,  and  our  sympathies,  as  of  the  same  species.  The 
character  of  our  ocean  heroes  is  humanely  glorious.  Such  is  their 
humanity,  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  enemy  have  more  of 
dread  for  their  valour  in  the  fight,  or  of  admiration  for  their  mag- 
nanimity after  the  conquest.  *<  Utrum  magia  virlutetn  fiugnantca^ 
an  manauetudinem  victi" 

Lieutenant  Connor,  with  some  other  officers  and  men,  em- 
ployed in  removing  the  pnsoners,  narrowly  escaped,  by  jumping 

VOL.  III.  '  c 
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into  the  boat;  and  four  of  the  Hornet's  seamen  were  talien  off 
from  the  tops,  just  before  the  Peacock  had  entirely  disappcarei). 

One  of  the  finest  ships  of  her  class  in  the  British  navy,  the 
Peacock,  m  force,  was  only  not  equal  to  the  Hornet — the  differ* 
ence  constituting  no  decided  advantage.  The  loss  of  the  enemy 
could  not  be  ascertained  with  exactness.  Her  slain  captain  went 
down  with  his  ship,  wrapped  in  her  flag.  Four  men  were  found 
dead  on  board:  the  roaster  and  thirty-two  others  wounded;  three 
of  them  mortally.  The  Hornet  had  one  killed,  and  two  slightly 
wounded,  her  rigging  and  sails  cut,  her  hull  but  very  little  in- 
jured. 

Celerity  was  the  feature  that  characterized  this  engagement, 
and  was  such  as  to  give  to  it  the  effect  of  magic.  '<  A  vessel,  moor- 
ed for  the  purpose  of  experiment,"  say  the  Halifax  papers  who 
first  tell  the  story,  <<  could  not  have  been  sunk  sooner."  Seizing 
her  at  the  instant  of  wearing,  and  taking  a  broadside  to  run  close 
aboard,  was  a  bold  design;  and  the  brilliancy  of  the  execution,  as 
has  been  remarked  by  a  judge  upon  the  subject,  was  certainly 
unsurpassed  even  by  the  boldness  of  the  design. 

The  Peacock  was  of  the  same  rate  with  the  Bonne  Cito- 
yenne.  If  the  least  shadow  of  imputation  rested  before  upon  cap- 
tain Lawrence,  or  his  commander,  for  any  presumed  temerity,  re- 
ative  to  the  challenge  of  the  latter  vessel,  it  was  effectually  dis- 
pelled by  the  victory  over  the  Peacock;  since,  had  the  other  come 
out,  her  fate,  in  all  probability,  would  have  been  the  same.  A 
reluctance  would  be  felt  at  suggesting  that  captain  Lawrence 
could,  at  the  same  time,  have  shown  as  much  service  to  the 
Packet,  of  twelve  guns,  had  she  come  out  in  company  with  the 
Bonne  Citoyenne,  the  suggestion  looks  so  like  boasting,  were 
it  not  for  the  singular  fact,  that  the  Bonne  Citoyenne,  with  tho 
Packet  in  company,  did  not  come  out. 

The  vessel  the  Hornet  was  after,  when  the  Peacock  bore 
down,  lay  at  anchor,  within  about  six  miles,  during  the  engage- 
ment. She  afterwards  proved  to  be  the  Espiegle,  of  fifteen  thirty- 
two-pound  carronades,  and  two  long  nines.  Captain  Lawrence, 
from  tlie  size,  expected  at  the  time  an  attack,  thinking  her  com- 
mander might  well  calculate  on  the  Hornet  being  disabled  in  the 
combat  Our  ship  was  prepared  to  receive  her.    By  nine  o'clock 
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Iter  boats  were  all  stowed,  a  new  set  of  sails  bent— every  thing 
was  again  ready  for  action. 

Next  morning  captain  Lawrence  found  on  board  370  souls; 
and)  as  his  crew  had  been  for  some  time  on  short  allowance,  he 
determined  to  steer  forthwith  for  the  United  States. 

No  sooner  had  they  arrived  at  New  York  than  the  officers  of 
the  Peacock  honourably  made  public  their  grateful  feelings,  for 
the  kindness  of  captain  Lawrence,  and  the  officers  under  him:  they 
said,  "  wr  cea»ed  to  considtr  ouraelvea  firuonera.**  The  crew  most 
heartily  vied  with  their  captain  in  his  generosity,  as  well  as  his 
bravery.  The  sailors  of  the  Peacock  were  left  destitute  of  a 
change  of  apparel,  so  suddenly  their  vessel  had  sunk.  The  crew 
of  the  Hornet  contributed  enough  to  present  each  of  them  with  a 
seaman's  suit.  Such  conduct  Is  worthy  heroic  sailors!  They  in- 
deed received  no  thanks;  nor  did  they  want  them.  These  hearts 
of  oak,  from  opposite  extremities  of  the  ocean,  mingling  together 
on  the  same  deck,  beat  with  but  one  common  pulsation. 

Amidst  the  applause  and  acclamations  that  greeted  him  from 
every  direction,  on  his  return  home,  the  circumstance,  not  the 
least  agreeable  to  the  feelings  of  captain  Lawrence,  was,  that  his 
memorial  had,  in  his  absence,  succeeded,  and  his  rank  been  set- 
tled by  the  senate  of  his  country,  to  his  entire  satisfieiction. 

On  the  opening  of  the  first  meeting  of  congress,  his  battle 
was  thus  officially  noticed  by  the  president  of  the  nation:—^  In 
continuance  of  the  brilliant  achievements  of  our  in&nt  navy,  a 
signal  triumph  has  been  gained  by  captain  Lawrence  and  his 
companions,  in  the  Hornet  sloop  of  war,  which  destroyed  a  Bri- 
tish sloop  of  war,  with  a  celerity  so  unexampled,  and  with  a 
slaughter  of  the  enemy  so  disproportionate  to  the  loss  in  the 
Hornet,  as  to  claim  for  the  conqueror  the  highest  praise.'* 
( To  be  concluded  in  our  next,) 


Grandchild  and  Grandchildren, — There  is  something  very  ab- 
surd in  this.  Grandfather  is  properly  the  great  or  greater  father; 
but  the  case  seems  to  be  just  the  contrary  with  grandchild^  who 
is  the  little  or  lena  child.  The  French  therefore  express  it  much 
more  sensibly  than  we  do,  by  petU-fiU. 
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FOR  TH  E  VOHT  KOI  »0.  WASHING  ION  S  LETTERS,  No. «. 
The  following  letter  appears  to  be  addressed  to  the  governor 
of  oue  of  the  colonies,  but  the  envelope  is  lost.  There  is  something 
peculiarly  interesting  in  the  contemplation  of  Washington  at  the 
age  of  twenty,  writing  with  the  zeal  which  we  find  here,  about  tho 
property,  dignity,  and  lands  of  the  British  monarch.  It  shows  tha 
themindof  this  great  and  good  man  was  deeply  impressed  with  those 
principles,  which  ornament  tlie  individual  and  support  the  state. 
In  his  youth  we  behold  hini  ej^erling  his  "  heroic  spirit"  in  de-^ 
fpnce  of  the  sovereign  to  whom  he  owed  obedience:  but  when  the 
,  obstinate  ignorance  of  the  ministers  of  this  same  "  master"  dissol- 
vp4  the  ties  of  allegiance  by  harsh,  and  illegal  acts,  we  see  him 
vflih  the  same  promptitude,  girding  on  his  sword,  to  defend  his 
own  rights.  Although  he  ardently  loved  peace,  and  was  bounti- 
fully gifted  with  the  "  sweetest  phrase"*  of  it,  yet  he  hesitated 
npt  an  instant  between  the  summons  of  his  country,  and  the  ^^  still 
small"  and  delightful  whispers  of  rural  retirement  and  domestic 
quiet.  He  was  not  one  of  those  contemptible  negatives  in  poli- 
tical arithn^etic,  whp  have  '<  nothing  to  do  with  public  affairs, 
and  leave  them  to  the  care  of  i^iser  h^ds."  He  thought  with 
Cato,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  man,  to  take  one  side  or  the 
other  in  all  important  questions.  As  a  subject,  he  knew  it  was 
his  duty  to  defend  the  rights  of  tlic  government  by  which  he  was 
protected;  as  a  man,  he  felt  that  it  was  his  right  to  scan  the  prin- 
ciples by  which  that  government  was  guided,  and  his  privilege  to 
rpsist  every  unlawful  enproachment.  In  making  his  election,  at 
that  dreadful  conjunpture,  which  appalled  the  craven  //^ar/«  of  many, 
he  had  eyery  thing  to  lose,  apd  nothing,  as  an  individual,  to  gain. — 
Wealth  did  not  allure  him,  and  the  seductive  temptations  ot 
power  had  no  influence  in  his  deliberation^.  He  had  the  wisdom 
to  comprehend  the  extent  of  thp  usurpation^  and,  happily  for 
his  countiy,  he  had  also  the  ability  to  conduct,  and  the  fortune  to 
achieve  the  great  work  of  our  deliverance.  He  mounted  the 
fearful  eminence  with  a  firm  and  deliberate  step;  and  even  his 
foes,  with  some  few  disgraceful  and  conspicuous  exceptions,  wercj 
compelled  to  say. 

However  heaven  or  fortane  cast  bis  lot» 

Tkcfe  IJTet  in  hini, 

A  lo^al«  just,  and  apright  gcnUcman. 
»  Ai«hanl  D. 
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With  a  perseverance  which  no  sinister  event  could  divert 
an  energy  which  no  force  could  withstand;  a  sagacity  which  no 
stratagem  could  elude,  he  accomplished  the  mighty  labour.  He 
gave  us  freedom^  stability,  and  happiness,  by  devising  and  estab- 
lishing the  best  form  of  government,  considered  with  respect  to 
its  theory  and  practical  operation,  that  ever  was  conceived.  In 
return  for  all  this,  he  intrigued  for  no  power,  he  claimed  no  re- 
ward: for  what  has  man  to  give  in  recompense  for  such  services? 
He  retired  to  Mount  Vernon,  and,  amidst  its  peaceful  shades,  he 
composed  an  address  to  his  fellow-citizens,  in  which  our  best 
interests  arc  wisely  scanned,  and  our  best  principles  are  powerfully 
inculcated.  Of  this  political  legacy,  we  may  use  the  language 
of  Dr  Young  in  speaking  of  Johnson's  Rasselas^^  it  is  a  mass  of 
sense."  He  spins  no  webs  of  technical  sophistry;  he  bewilders 
by  no  mazy  labyrinth  of  precedents;  he  dazzles  with  no  glitter- 
ing figures  of  ambitious  eloquence;  he  does  not  distort  or  dis- 
guise: but  in  the  plain  language  of  common  sense,  aided  by  the 
potent  auxilliaries  of  long  experience  and  unquestionable  recti- 
tude, he  illustrates  our  political  relations,  and  indicates  our  politi- 
cal march.  The  consecrated  altar  of  Apollo  supplied  a  holy 
spark  to  rekindle  the  fires  of  the  Greeks  which  had  been  extin- 
guished by  the  infatuated  followers  of  the  Persian  monarch.  So 
when  our  horizon  shall  be  dimmed  by  ignorance,  if  ever  the  time 
should  arrive,  when  difficulties  perplex  and  dangers  dismay,  let 
us  unfold  this  scroll  of  wisdom,  and  ponder,  with  mingled  emo- 
tions of  affection  atid  respect,  upon  the  lessons  of  Washington, 

If  there  exist  a  man  deiignM  bj  HenTeD, 
To  cheer  with  visdom  a  benighted  land, 
Tho*  70UL  nsTRACTioH  scowl  upon  his  name, 
ITio*  the  deaf  adder  scorn  the  charmer^s  tongi 
Yet  shall  he  feel  vithb  a  still  smaU  voice, 
Breathe  an  approving  blessing  on  his  toil; 
Wise  in  the  manliness  of  ancient  days, 
Simple  m  manners  as  the  guileless  child. 
His  counsels  late  posterity  shall  hear, 
And  -weep  at  their  neglect,     < 
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Wills  Crisk,  84th  April,  1T54. 
Mojf  it  pleate  ywr  Excellency, 

It  !•  with  the  greatest  eonocm  I  acqasiot  joa,  that  Mr.  Ward,  ensign  ia 
captain  Trent's  company,  wss  obliged  to  sarrender  his  small  fortress  in  the 
Forks  of  Monongahela,  at  the  summons  of  captain  Contreccenr,  commander 
of  the  French  forces,  who  fell  down  fttmi  Venango  with  a  fleet  of  360  canoes 
aad  batteaaz,  conveying  upwards  of  one  thousand  men,  eighteen  pieces  of  ar- 
tiller}',  and  large  stores  of  provisions  and  other  necessaries  Mr.  Ward  haT« 
iog  but  an  inconsiderable  number  of  men  (not  exceeding  SO,)  and  no  cannon  to 
make  a  proper  defence,  was  forced  to  deliTcr  up  the  fort  on  the  17th  instant 
They  suffered  him  to  draw  out  his  men,  arms,  and  working-tools,  and  gave  leave 
that  he  might  retreat  to  the  inhabitants  with  them.  I  have  heard  of  your  excel- 
leacy's  great  seal  for  his  majesty's  serviee,  and  for  all  our  interests  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion;  therefore  1  am  persuaded  you  will  take  proper  notice  of  the  ladi- 
«ii*s  moving  speech,  and  think  their  unshaken  Bdelity  worthy  your  consideration. 

1  have  arrived  thus  for  with  a  detachment  of  159  men;  col.  Fry  with  the 
remainder  of  the  regiment  and  artillery  is  daily  expected.  In  the  mean  time 
we  shall  advance  slowly  across  the  mountains,  making  the  roads  as  we  march, 
fit  for  the  carriage  of  the  great  guns,  &o.  and  are  designed  to  proceed  as  for 
as  the  mouth  of  Red  Stone  Creek,  which  enters  Monougahela  about  37  miles 
above  the  fort  (the  French  have  taken),  from  whence  we  have  water  carriage 
down  the  river:  there  is  a  store-house  built  by  the  Ohio  company  at  the  place, 
which  for  the  present,  may  serve  as  a  receptacle  tor  our  ammonitioB  and  pro- 


Desides  the  French  herein  mentioned,  we  have  credible  information,  that 
another  party  are  coming  up  Ohio.  We  also  have  intelli^nce  that  600  of  the 
Chippoway,   and  Otloway  Indians  are  marching  down  Scido  Creek  to  join  them. 

!  ought  first  to  have  begged  pardon  of  your  cxecHeney  for  this  liberty  of 
writing,  as  I  am  not  hsppy  enough  to  be  ranked  among  those  of  your  acquain* 
tance.  It  was  the  glowing  zeal  I  owe  my  country  that  influenced  me  to  im- 
part these  advices,  and  my  inclination  pit>mpted  me  to  do  it  to  you,  as  I  know  you 
are  solicitous  for  the  public  weal  and  warm  in  this  interesting  cause— that  should 
rouse  from  the  lethargy  we  have  fallen  into,  the  heroic  spirit  of  every  free- 
born  Eoglithroan,  to  assert  the  rights  and  privileges  of  our  king  (if  we  don't 
consult  the  benefit  of  ourselves)  and  resque  from  the  invasions  of  a  usurping 
enemy,  our  master's  property,  his  dignity,  and  lauds. 

I  hope,  sir,  you  will  excuse  the  freeneu  of  my  expressions,  they  are  the  pore 
sentiments  of  the  breast  of  him  who  is  with  all  imaginable  regard  and  due  re- 
spect. 

Tour  Excellency's  most  obedient  and  very  humble  servan  t. 

GEORGE  WASHINGTOX. 

N.  B.  I  herewith  have  inclosed  for  your  Excellency's  perusal  a  copy  of  the 
summons  from  the  Frendi  officer,  and  also  the  Indian's  speech  which  Wtf  de- 
Gvered  to,  and  brought  by  Mr.  Ward. 
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FOR  THE  PORT  FOLIO — ^FRANKLINIANA. 

A  gTOtleman  who  hM  had  •oeett  to  the  libniy  of  the  United  Statet»  re- 
•enily  parohtted  from  Mr.  Jeffertoo,  hat  trantnutted  to  ot  the  felloviDg  d*  . 
tracts  from  an  aaooymooa  fMmphlet,  with  the  mai|;inal  aotea  of  JDr.  FtuMBn, 
ia  his  own  writing.    Neither  the  title  nor  the  date  of  the  pamphlet  b  givent  hoi 
the  subjett  and  the  time  are  snffieieatly  etident. 

Text.  "  We  arc  not  in  general  sensible  of  the  benefits  wc 
derive  from  society,  till  we  happen  to  be  deprived  of  them;  but 
by  reflection  we  may  easily  conceive  the  happiness  we  enjoy  bC" 
yond  what  ia  attainable  by  solitary  aavageaJ*     Page  8. 

Note  bt  Dh.  Frakklik.  The  difference  is  not  so  great 
as  may  be  imagined.  Happiness  is  more  generally  and  equally 
diffused  among  savages  than  in  our  civilized  societies.  No  Euro- 
pean,  who  has  once  tasted  savage  life,  can  afterwards  bear  to  live 
io  our  societies.  The  care  and  labour  of  providing  for  artificial 
and  fashionable  wants-^the  sight  of  so  many  rich,  wallowing  in 
superfluous  plenty,  whereby  so  many  are  kept  poor  and  distress* 
ed  by  wantr— the  insolence  of  office— 4he  snares  and  plagues  of 
law,  and  the  restraints  of  custom,  all  contribute  to  disgust  thetDf 
with  what  we  call,  civil  society. 

Text.  « If  the  law  of  nations  allows  men  to  treat  a  con- 
quered country  as  they  please,  the  right  of  original  firofierty^  the 
creation  of  a  colony^  and  the  aufifilying  it  vnth  people^  must  give 
a  much  better  title  to  jurisdiction  and  superiority."    Page  30. 

Note.  The  British  nation  had  no  original  property  in  the 
country  of  America.  It  was  purchased  by  the  first  colonists  of 
the  natives,  the  only  owner:  The  colonies  were  not  created  by 
Britain,  but  by  the  colonists  themselves.  The  people  that  went 
cost  the  nation  nothing  to  send  them  thei ::  they  went. at  their 
own  expanse,  N.  S.  and  Georgia  excepted,  and  to  these  were 
sent  many  people  who  died  or  went  away. 

Text.  <<  Their  division  into  provinces  at  present  mah/es 
every  colony  a  little  atate  of  itaelf**     Page  44. 

Note.  There  you  hit  it;  and  they  will  always  (probably) 
continue  so. 
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Text.  "  Whilst  they  depend  on  Great  Britain^  they  are  sure 
of  being  presently  informed  of  any  danger  that  threatens  them.*' 
Page  45.    . 

Note.  While  connected  Trith  Great  Britain,  they  are  sure 
of  being  engaged  in  all  her  wars  and  quarrels. 

Text.  "  It  is  true  a  time  will  come,  when  the  North  Amtri* 
can  colonies  shall  exceed  Great  Britain  in  strength** 

Note.   Then  don't  make  enemies  of  them,  if  you  are  wise. 

Text.  "  It  is  also  likely  that,  in  timcy  America  will  make  her 
ovm  manufactures" 

Note.  You  are  hastening  tliat  time  by  your  own  folly. 

Text.  "  And  perhaps  a  separation  take  place  by  consent, 
when  the  national  debt  is  discharged.** 

Note.  He  seems  to  imagine  the  colonies  concerned  in  the 
national  debt; — a  notion  quite  new. 

Text.  "  The  further  the  colonists  extend  themselves  from 
the  sea  and  great  riversy  the  dearer  our  manufactures  must  come 
to  them,  on  account  of  land  carriage.** 

Note.  The  further  they  extend  themselves,  the  less  likely 
to  be  too  populous,  so  as  to  engage  in  manufactures:  but  no  dis* 
tance  they  can  go  from  the  sea,  will  add  much  by  carnage  to  the 
price  of  British  goods.  The  country  is  full  of  rivers  and  lakes; 
which  this  writer  seems  not  to  know. 

Text.  ^  For  a  province,  formed  entirely  from  subjects  of 
the  slate,  to  pretend  to  equality,  seems  a  sort  of  civil  mutiny.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  our  colonists  have  run  into  these  excesses,  ra- 
ther from  error  in  judgment  than  from  a  design  to  withdraw  their 
allegiance." 

Note.  It  is  great  impudence  or  folly^  in  a  man  to  suppose 
that,  because  he  is  an  Englishman,  every-  American  owes  him 
allegiance.  If  every  Englishman  is  not  a  sovereign  over  every 
American,  neither  can  he  cotnmunicate  such  sovereignty  to  ano- 
ther, by  choosing  him  parliament  man. 
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FOE  THE  POUT  FOLIO. 

DA  PONTE'S  ITALIAN  POETRY. 

Letter  from  the  Author  of  the  "  Pursuit*  of  Literature^**  to  a 
Friend^  ufion  an  ode  of  Lorenzo  Da  Ponte. 

The  following  letter  has  beeo  tome  time  in  oar  pottenion.  ft  vm  with« 
heM  hecaose  ire  entertained  some  soeptieism  on  the  soore  of  its  aathentieitj. 
Oar  doubts  have  been  remoTed,  and  we  eheerfiilly  publish  so  honourable  a  tes- 
timonial of  the  talents  of  one  of  oor  adopted  citizens.  We  g;et  vice  and  disor- 
der in  abundance  from  Europe,  but  in  this  emigmtioo  we  have  something  to 
cherish: — a  rich  plant,  and  not  a  baleful  weed. 

Thkrb  are  at  present  in  Italy,  or  there  were  in  latter  times, 
as  fou  well  know,  my  dear  friend,  many  persons  of  distinguished 
and  brilliant  talents,  the  successors  of  Dante,  Petrarch  and  Chia-* 
brera;  of  whom  perhaps,  at  some  future  time,  I  shall  make  ho« 
nourable  mention.  Among  these  are  Monti,  Casti,  Mazza^  Savioli, 
Bondi,  Parini,  Cesarotti,  and. many  others,  whose  reputation  may 
be  considered  unalterably  established.     But  at  present  I  would 
draw  your  attention  to  a  small  volume,  which  accidentally  fell 
into  my  hands  not  long  since,  of  a  poet,  residing  amongst  our- 
selves, entitled  "  Poetical  Essays  of  Lorenzo  Da  Ponte,"  in  vari- 
ous style  and  measure,  all  very  pleasing  and  beautiful,  and  on 
subjects,  amusing,  serious,  and  sublime.     The  poet,  although 
confined  to  a  narrow  sphere,  has  merited  much  true  glory;  but 
for  his  ode,  entitled  "  Death  of  the  Emperor  Joseph  11.,  and  Ac- 
cession to  the  Throne  of  Leopold  II."  I  would  boldly  place  him 
between  the  Savonese  and  the  Tuscan.    It  is  not  my  intention,  in 
this  place,  to  mention  his  other  delightful  poetry;  but  I  will  cite 
this  ode  alone  before'  the  tribunals  of  the  learned;  for,  as  is  well 
said  by  Muratori,  ^<  a  single  composition,  though  it  be  brief,  is 
sufficient  to  discover  the  ability  of  its  author;  and  men  of  science 
will  thence  perceive  the  brilliancy  of  his  genius,  and  the  depth 
of  his  judgment."     As  far  as  relates  to  myself,  I  would  not  he- 
sitate to  place  this  ode  in  competition  with  any  production  of  the 
most  worthy  disciples  of  Dante  and  Petrarch,  either  with  regard 
to  the  subject-matter,  the  lyrical  arrangement,  the  tenderness  and 
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flubUmitf  of  the  thoughts,  the  yivacity  of  the  ideas,  the  splendour 
of  the  colouring,  or  the  measure — ^whether  majestic,  grave,  ten- 
der or  animated. 

Indeed,  after  having  perused,  re-perused  and  pondered  this 
wonderful  ode,  I  believe,  that  if  Petrarch  had  heard  it,  he  would 
have  assigned  the  author  a  place  very  near  to  himself,  without 
requiring  any  other  proof  of  his  sublime,  fertile  and  cultivated 
genius. 

Your  most  devoted, 

Gennaroy  1804.  T.  M 


FOR  THE  PORT  FOUO— AN  AUTHOR'S  EVENINGS. 

Thai  in  delight  mj  winter  eveDingt  roll. 

MSS.  Pascal  is  the  author  of  the  following  advice  to  au- 
thors:—If  you  wish  to  have  your  works  pnnted  without  errors, 
never  write  the  manuscript  well;  for  if  you  do  it  is  given  to  the 
apprentices,  who  make  a  thousand  blunders;  whereas,  if  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  read,  the  best  workmen  are  put  upon  it. 

This  advice  may  do  where  the  manuscript  is  to  be  put  im- 
mediately in  the  hands  of  a  printer;  but  if  it  is  to  be  submitted 
previously  to  an  editor;  the  chances  are  ten  to  one  that  it  will  be 
thrown  in  the  fire,  if  it  is  not  well  written. 

Wins.  Kotzebue  makes  one  of  his  characters,  who  is  ex- 
patiating in  p|;aise  of  wine,  assign  as  a  reason  why  fishes  do  not 
talk,  the  fsict  that  they  drink  nothing  but  water.  Demosthenes 
was  likewise  a  water-drinker,  and  Cicero  was  remarkably  tem- 
perate; but  Gay,  when  writing  on  wine,  elevated,  probably,  by 
his  subject,  says, 

ThcHh-  with  cloqaeiice  profomidy 
And  itrgameots  eooTietire  didst  enforce, 
Fam'd  Tullj,  and  Demosthenet  renown'd. 

CoHJUOAL  LiFK.  Mrs.  Tighe's  Psyche  is  among  the  best 
poems  of  the  present  day;  but  owing,  probably,  to  its  allegori- 
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cal  form,  it  is  not  popular.  The  diction  is  polished  with  exqui- 
site art,  and  the  fair  author  never  loses  an  opportunity,  though 
constantly  in  the  regions  of  fairy  land,  of  inculcating  useful  les- 
sons on  the  realities  of  life.  To  every  Beatrice  of  my  acquaint- 
ance, who  has  wisely  resolved  \o  iive  no  longer  on  disdain,  I  re- 
commend the  following  stanzas,  which  convey  salutary  advice, 
with  not  less  feeling  than  truth. 

Tbe  tears  oaprioiout  beaaty  lovet  to  shed, 

The  pouting  Up,  the  nilleD  silent  tongue, 
Maj  wake  the  impassiooM  lorer*s  tender  dread. 

And  touch  tbe  string  that  clasps  bis  soul  to  strong: 
But,  ah!  beware,  the  gentle  power  too  loog 

Will  not  endure  tbe  frown  of  angry  strife; 
He  sbaas  eontention,  and  tbe  gloomy  throng 

Who  blast  tbe  jojs  of  calm  domestic  strife. 
And  flies  wben  discord  shakes  her  braid  with  quarrels  rife. 

Ob!  be  will  tell  you,  that  these  quarrels  bring 

Tbe  rain,  not  renewal  of  his  flame; 
If  oft  repeated,  lo!  on  rapid  wing 

He  flies  to  bide  bis  fair  but  tender  frame; 
From  Tiolenoe,  reproach,  or  peevish  blame 

Irrefocably  flies.    Lament  in  Tain! 
Indiflierenee  comes  tbe  abandoned  heart  to  ebiim. 

Asserts  for  ever  her  repulsive  reign. 
Close  foUow'd  l^  disgust  and  all  her  chilling  train. 

If  there  be  any  in  this  predicament,  among  those  who  may 
honour  my  lucubrations  with  a  perusal,  I  would  advise  them,  with 
more  than  a  bachelor's  fervour,  to  seize  the  first  reconciling  mo- 
ment. It  may  be  very  hard  indeed  to  bear  with  all  the  cross  hu- 
mours of  a  capricious  husband:  but  cross  humours,  if  propefly 
managed,  may  be  dissipated,  and  the  close  of  the  day  be  gilded 
by  those  cheerful  rays,  that  succeed  an  April  shower. 

Biography.  In  the  present  rag^  for  biography,  the  legiti- 
mate end  of  this  species  of  writing  seems  to  be  neglected.  Many 
of  the  writers  deliver  themselves,  as  if  they  were  in  a  court  of 
justice,  and  under  an  obligation  to  declare  the  whole  truths  and 
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nothing  but  the  truth.  But  even  on  such  occasions,  the  rule  of 
evidence  does  not  rcqune  the  disclosure  of  any  fact  which  is  ir* 
relevant  to  the  subject  of  discussion.  So,  in  relating  the  life  of 
a  deceased  person,  the  biographer  should  not  be  indulged  in  the 
detail  of  idle,  indecent  or  impertinent  anecdotes.  He  shoiild  feel 
for  the  frailty  of  human  nature,  and  respect  the  actual  condition 
of  society.  If  the  publication  of  particular  incidents  can  be 
shown,  positively,  to  be  conducive  to  some  proper  purpose,  moral 
or  intellectual,  they  may  be  said  to  be  the  property  of  the  public; 
and  he  who  undertakes  the  office  of  instructing  his  fellow  men, 
would  betray  his  duty  if  he  should  shrink  from  the  task,  how- 
ever ^  unpleasant  it  might  be  to  his  feeluigs.  The  subject  is 
treated  with  much  force  and  perspicuity,  in  a  passage  which  I 
shall  transcribe  from  a  pamphlet  recently  published. 

**  Silence  it  a  privilege  of  the  grave,  a  right  of  the  departed:  let  him* 
therefore,  who  iafringet  that  right,  by  speaking  publiolj  of,  for,  or  againit,  thote 
who  cannot  speak  for  themselves,  take  heed  that  he  opens  not  his  mouth  with- 
(Nit  a  saifieient  sanction.  De  mortuis  nil  nisi  bonum.  Is  a  rule  in  which  these 
sentiments  have  been  pushed  to  an  extreme,  that  proves  hoar  deeply  humanity 
is  interested  in  maintaining  them.  And  it  was  wise  to  announce  the  precept 
thus  absolutely;  both  because  there  exist  in  that  same  nature,  by  which  it  has 
been  dictated,  so  many  temptations  to  disregard  it, — and  because  there  are 
powers  and  influences,  within  and  without  us,  that  will  prevent  its  being  literally 
fulfiUed-^to  the  suppression  of  profitable  truth.  Penalties  of  law,  conventions  of 
manners,  and  personal  fear,  protect  the  reputation  of  the  Uviug:  and  something 
of  this  protection  is  extended  to  the  recently  dead,— who  survive,  to  a  certain  de- 
gree, in  their  kindred  and  fViends.  Few  are  so  insensible  as  not  to  feel  this,  and 
not  to  be  actuated  by  the  feeling.  But  only  to  philosophy,  enlightened  by  the  affec- 
tion*, does  it  belong  justly  to  estimate  the  claims  of  the  deceased,  on  the  one 
band,  and  of  tlie  present  age  and  future  generations  on  the  other;  and  to  strike 
a  balance  between  them*  Such  a  philosophy  runs  a  risk  of  becoming  extinct 
%moog  us,  if  the  coarse  intrusions  into  the  recesses,  tlie  gross  breaches  upon  the 
sanctities,  of  domestic  life,  to  which  we  have  lately  been  more  and  more  accus- 
tomed, are  to  be  regarded  as  indications  of  a  vigorous  state  of  public  feeling 

Csvourable  to  the  maintenance  of  the  liberties  of  our  country.  Intelligent  lovers 
of  freedom  are  from  necessity  bold  and  hardy  lovers  of  truth;  but,  according  lo 
the  measure  in  which  their  love  is  intelligent,  is  it  attended  with  a  finer  discri- 
mination, and  a  more  sensitive  delicacy.  The  wise  and  good  (and  all  others  be- 
ing lovers  oC  license  rather  than  of  liberty,  are  in  fact  slaves)  respect,  as  one  of 
the  noblest  characteristics  of  EDgUshmen,  that  jealousy  of  iamiliar  appro&ch. 
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wbieb,  while  it  contribates  to  the  maiDteomnee  of  pri? ate  dignity,  U  one  of  the 
moit  effieacioat  guardians  of  ratiooal  public  freedom.'* 

In  another  part  of  this  work,  which  does  so  much  honour 
both  to  the  head  and  the  heart  of  the  author,  he  eloquently  urges 
the  immunity  of  genius  from  the  visits  of  those  eaves-droppers 
before  alluded  to: — those  «<  hackney  scribblers,"  as  Bums,  with 
prophetic  fears,  very  justly  stigmatizes  them,  whose  savage  stu- 
pidity, gropes  in  the  mud  after  the  appetites  of  the  body,  when 
they  should  be  gazing  with  delight  upon  the  bright  surface  of 
the  ethereal  mould. 

*'  But  you  win  perhaps  aecuie  me  of  refining  too  mueh;  and  it  u,  I  oini» 
•oroparatively  of  little  importante,  while  we  are  engaged  in  reading  the  lliad^ 
the  Eneid,  the  tragedies  of  Othello  and  King  Lear,  whether  the  authors  of  these 
poems  were  good  or  bad  men;  whether  thej  li?ed  happily  or  miserably.  Should 
a  thought  of  the  kind  cress  our  minds,  there  would  be  no  doubt,  if  irresistible 
external  evideuce  did  not  decide  the  question  unfavourably,  that  men  of  such 
transcendent  genius  were  both  good  and  happy:  and  if,  unfortunately,  it  had 
been  oil  record  that  they  were  otherwise,  sympathy  with  the  iate  of  their  ficti- 
tious personages  would  banish  the  unwelcome  troth,  whenever  it  obtruded  itself, 
so  that  it  would  but  slightly  disturb  our  pleasure.  Far  otherwise  is  it  with  that 
class  of  poets,  the  principal  charm  of  whose  writings  depends  upon  the  familial* 
knowledge  which  they  convey  of  the  personal  feelings  of  their  authors.  This 
is  eminently  the  case  with  the  effusions  of  Boms.  In  the  small  quantity  of  nar- 
rative that  he  has  given,  he  himself  bears  no  inconsiderable  parts  and  he  has 
produced  no  drama.  Neither  the  subjects  of  his  poems,  nor  his  manner  of 
handling  them,  allow  us  long  to  forget  their  author.  On  the  basis  of  his  human 
character  he  has  reared  a  poetic  one,  which,  with  more  or  less  distinctness, 
presents  itself  to  view  in  almost  every  part  of  liis  earlier,  and,  in  my  estima- 
tion, hb  most  valuable  verses.  This  poetic  fabric,  dug  out  of  the  quarry  of  ge- 
nuine humanity,  is  airy  and  spiritual;  and  though  the  materials,  in  some  parts, 
are  coarse,  and  the  disposition  is  often  fantastic  and  irregular,  yet  the  whole  is 
agreeable  and  strikingly  attractive.  Plague,  then,  upon  your  remorseless  hunters 
after  matter  of  fact  (who,  after  all,  rank  among  the  blindest  of  human  beings), 
when  they  would  convmce  you  that  the  foundations  of  this  admirable  edifice  are 
hollow,  and  that  its  frame  is  unsound!  Granting  that  all  which  has  been  raked 
up  to  the  prejudice  of  Bums  were  literally  tme,  and  that  it  added,  which  it  does 
not,  to  our  better  undersUnding  of  human  nature  and  human  life  (for  that  ge» 
nius  IS  not  incompatible  with  vice,  and  that  vice  leads  to  misery — the  more  acute 
from  the  sensibilities  which  are  the  elements  of  genius — we  needed  not  those 
communications  to  inform  us),  how  poor  would  have  been  the  compensation  for 
the  deduction  made,  by  tliis  extrinsic  knowledge,  fmm  the  intrinsic  efficacy  of 
his  poetry — to  please  and  to  instruct! 
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"  In  illustration  of  this  sentiment*  permit  lue  to  remind  70a  that  it  is  the 
privilege  of  poetic  genius  to  catch,  under  certain  restrictions,  of  which  perhaps 
at  the  time  of  its  being  exerted  it  is  hot  dimly  conscious,  a  spirit  of  pleasure 
vhereTer  it  ean  be  found, — in  the  walks  of  nature,  and  in  the  business  of  men. 
The  poet,  trusting  to  primary  instincts,  luxuriates  among  the  felicities  of  love 
and  wine,  and  is  enraptured  while  he  describes  the  fairer  aspects  of  war:  nor 
does  he  shrink  from  the  company  of  the  passioo  of  love,  though  immoderate — 
from  convivial  pleasure,  though  intemperate — nor  from  the  preaenee  of  war, 
though  savage,  and  recognized  as  the  hand«maid  of  desolation.  Frequently  and 
admirably  has  Bums  given  way  to  these  impulses  of  nature,  both  with  reference 
to  himself,  and  in  describing  the  condition  of  othen.  Who,  but  some  impene- 
trable dunce  or  narrow-minded  puritan  in  the  works  of  art,  ever  read  without 
delight  the  picture  which  be  has  drawn  of  the  convivial  exaltation  of  the  mstia 
adf;enturer,  Tam  lyShanter?  The  poet  feara  not  to  tell  the  reader,  in  the  oat- 
set,  that  his  hero  was  a  desperate  and  sottish  drunkard,  whose  excesses  were 
frequent  as  his  opportunities.  This  reprobate  sitB  down  to  his  cops,  while  the 
storm  is  roaringi  and  heaven  and  earth  are  in  confusion; — the  night  is  driven  on 
by  song  and  tumultuous  noise — laughter  and  jest  thicken  as  the  beverage  im* 
proves  upon  the  palate— conjugal  fidelity  archly  bends  to  the  service  of  general 
benevolence — selfishness  is  not  absent,  but  wearing  the  mask  of  social  cordiality 
—and,  while  these  various  elements  of  humanity  are  blended  Into  one  proud 
and  happy  composition  of  elated  spiriu,  the  anger  of  the  tempest  without  doors 
only  heightens  and  seU  off  the  enjoyment  withhi.  I  pity  him  who  cannot  per- 
ceive that,  in  all  this,  though  there  was  no  moral  purpose,  there  is  a  moral 
effect" 
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BY    SAMUEL    SAUNTER,   ESQ.  ^ 

ON  ALLITERATION. 

"  Apt  alliteration's  artful  aid."— Churchill. 

Mant  definitions  have  been  given  of  alliteration.  One  calls 
it  <<  the  repetition  of  the  same  letter  or  letters  at  certain  inter- 
vals'*— another,  "  the  repetition  of  the  same  letters  or  syllables"— 
a  third,  "  the  repetition  of  the  same  letter,  at  the  beginning  or 
any  emphatic  part  of  a  word,  at  certain  short  intervals" — a  fourth, 
«<  the  beguining  of  two  or  more  words  which  are  consecutive  with 
the  same  letter."    These  definitions  are  incorrect— being  toa 
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limited  and  vague;  limited,  because  they  require  a  repetition  of 
the  same  leiiertj  while  they  should  require  a  repetition  of  letters 
of  '^the  same  fiower  only— vague,  because  they  confound  alliterap 
tion  with  rhyme.  The  following  definition  b  therefore  preferred: 
Alliteration  i§  that  sfieciet  qf  comftoHtion  in  which  the  tound  qf 
comecutive  wfordB  or  tyllabUt,  at  certain  thort  intervaUy  begim 
with  let  ten  of  the  •ame  or  timilar  /lowers. 

It  seems  that  this  kind  of  ornament  has  been  admired  ever 
since  beauty  of  language  was  studied.  It  abounds  in  Homer, 
one  of  the  earliest  of  the  Grecian  poets.  In  Virgil,  who  sought 
more  than  Homer  for  beauty,  it  is  still  more  frequent.  Among 
the  ancient  rhetoricians,  Hermogenes  described  it  under  the  name 
of  parechesis;  Aristotle  called  it  paromoiosis,  and  the  Latin  rhe- 
toricians  annominatio.  Among  the  Icelanders  it  was  considered 
one  of  the  chief  requisites  of  poetry.  Van  Troil  tells  us,  **  the 
Icelandic  poetry  requires  two  things;  viz.  wordt  with  the  same 
initial  lettersj  and  words  with  the  same  sounds.  Equally  requi- 
site was  it  considered  among  the  ancient  English  and  Welch. 
Giraldus  Cambrensis  informs  us,  that,  <'  in  the  time  of  Henry  II., 
the  English  and  Welch  were  so  attached  to  this  verbal  ornament, 
in  every  highly  finished  composition,  that  nothing  was  esteemed 
as  elegantly  delivered,  no  diction  considered  but  as  rude  and  rus- 
tic, if  it  were  not  first  amply  refined  with  the  polishing  art  of  this 
figure."  Indeed,  in  some  of  the  ancient  English  poetry,  more 
attention  is  paid  to  alliteration  than  to  rhyme,  arrangement  or 
measure.  It  occurs  frequently  in  all  the  classical  poets,  from  the 
days  of  Spencer  to  the  present  time.  Yet  modem  rhetoricians 
seem  to  have  considered  it  either  a  false  refinement,  or  as  too  tri- 
vial to  employ  their  attention.  Lord  Kaimes  has  indeed  conde- 
scended to  say: — ^  When  two  ideas  are  so  connected  as  to  re- 
quire but  a  copulative^  it  is  pleasant  to  find  a  connexion  in  the 
words  that  express  these  ideas,  where  even  so  slight  as  where 
both  begin  with  the  same  Utter."  But  other  writers  on  the  :>ub- 
ject  have  passed  it  over  in  almost  utter  silence.  This  is  the  more 
to  he  wondered  at,  because  they  have  paid  so  minute  an  attention 
to  other  branches  of  rhetoric,  not  much  more  important.  But, 
notwithstanding  their  neglect  of  it,  alliteration  has  caught  the 
attention  of  every  reader  and  writer  of  a  delicate  taste.     Many 
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have  admired  it  in  the  writings  of  others,  and  the)r  have  endea^ 
voured  to  imitate  it,  without  having  considered  its  nature,  or  evenr 
known  its  name.  A  taste  for  it  cannot  therefore  be  factitious,  but 
must  be  founded  in  the  original  principles  ot  our  nature.  This 
taste,  like  all  others  of  the  kind,  is  susceptible  of  much  improve- 
ment from  Hittention  and  practice;  and  this  improvement  will  be 
serviceable  to  both  the  reader  and  the  writer;  to  the  reader,  as  it 
lyill  enable  him  more  readily  to  see,  and  more  Ailly  to  enjoy,  the 
beauties  of  alliteration — and  to  the  writer,  as  it  will  facilitate  the 
use  of  them.  It  facilitates  pronunciation:  it  imparts  both  sweet' 
ness  and  energy — and  is  no  inconsiderable  aid  to  the  memory.  In 
addition  to  these  powerful  considerations,  it  may  also  boast  the 
authority  of  the  highest  masters.  It  is  found  in  Homer  and  Iso- 
crates,  in  Virgil  and  Cicero,  in  Shakspearc,  Milton,  Dryden,  Ad- 
dison, Gray,  Pope,  and  many  later  writers. 

From  what  Stewart  says  (Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind, 
chap.  5),  it  appears  that  alliteration  is  founded  on  that  association 
of  ideas  which  arises  from  resemblance.  If  this  be  true,  it  cer- 
tainly deserves  some  attention  from  those  who  treat  on  the  fihiio- 
sofihy  of  rhetoric. 

Much  of  the  pleasure  which  alliteration  affords  is  to  be  ac- 
counted for,  like  that  of  rhyme,  on  the  principles  of  music*  But 
in  its  nature  it  is  very  distinct  from  rhyme.  All  the  syllables  into 
which  it  enters  are  compound,  and  its  beauty  consists  in  the  initial 
sounds  of  those  syllables,  while  that  of  rhyme  consists  in  the  clos' 
ing  sounds.  Indeed  it  is  necessary  to  rhyme,  that  the  initial  sounds 
be  dissimilar.  Rhyme  and  alliteration  differ  in  another  respect. 
Alliteration  gives  beauty  to  prose  as  well  as  poetry,  but  rhyme 
gives  beauty  to  poetry  only.  In  prose  the  jingle  of  rhjrme  is  a 
positive  deformity.  In  comparing  the  excellencies  of  the  two, 
rhyme  will  be  found  to  have  no  great  preference.  In  point  of 
richness  of  melody,  perhaps  they  are  equal:  and  in  the  places 
they  occupy  they  are  nearly  so.  For  rhyme  holds  a  conspicuous 
place^the  end  of  the  line— >and  alliteration  often  occupies  one 
still  more  so— being  the  emphatic  word.  Rhyme  has  a  unifor- 
mity of  places,  and  those  places  being  known,  the  mind  always 

•  Sec  \josri\  Kj^imeH*  Elements  of  Criticism,  Vernficntion. 
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%zp«cta  it)  and  is  always  gratified.  But  the  places  of  alltteration 
tet  being  fixed^  the  mind  is  not  prepared  for  it^  and  often  passes 
it  unnoticed;  yet  when  it  is  neticedy  it  pleases  the  more  by  being 
unexpected:  and  it  also  pleases  more  than  rhyme,  by  admitting  of 
greater  variety. 

We*  shall  now  consider  the  power  and  arrangement  of  letters 
in  alliteration.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  same  Utier  be  re- 
peated, to  produce  this  beauty;  for  many  letters  have,  at  times, 
the  power  of  others,  and  if  rightly  arranged,  they  will  produce 
alliteration.  Thus  c  sometimes  has  the  sound  of  4r,  as  courtt  of 
kmga.  Both  c  and  k  have  the  power  of  qu^  as,  I  came  from  re- 
tain JTirwan's  garters.  C  has  also  the  sound  of  «,  as,  the  centu^ 
Tion*9  servant.  £  and  i  have  the  power  of  «,  as,  early  his  irksome 
task  he  urged,  P  has  the  power  <^  /iA,  as,  then  Jlew  the  fihantom 
/or,  G  has  the  power  of  7,  as,  gems  and  jewels,  /,  used  as  a 
consonant,  has  the  power  of  u  and  t/,  as,  so  convenient  for  your 
'Use,  T  has  the  power  of  shy  as,  his  actions  show  his  meaning. 
Finally,  alliteration  does  not  entirely  cease,  when  the  letters  which 
begin  the  consecutive  syllables  have  not  the  same  power,  but  are 
somewhat  similar,  as,  all  things  in  order — all  the  ancient  patri- 
archs. Accordingly,  in  the  definition  which  we  have  suggested, 
It  is  made  to  consist  in  the  repetition  of  letters  of  the  same  or 
similar  powers. 

It  is  generally  thought  necessary  tliat  the  letters  of  the  same 
or  similar  powers  should  begin  the  consecutive  words;  but  it  is 
evident  that  alliteration  would  be  perfecs  provided  these  letters 
begin  the  accented  syllables  of  such  words,  as,  beginning  to  be- 
guile — a  great  ambiguity.  When  part  of  the  syllables  to  which 
these  letters  are  prefixed  are  unaccented,  it  is  imperfect,  as,  a 
victim  of  intem/ierance.  It  is  still  more  imperfect,  but  does  not 
cease  to  please,  when  all  of  them  arc  unaccented,  as,  virtuous  by 
nature.  Accordingly  it  is  said,  in  the  above  definition,  that  let- 
ters of  the  same  or  similar  powers  may  begin,  either  with  the 
consecutive  wordsy  or  the  syllables  tliat  compose  them.  It  should 
here  be  added,  that  these  letters  of  similar  powers  should  be  re- 
peated at  certain  short  intervals.  They  should  be  short,  because, 
if  otherwise,  we  forget  the  former  before  we  arrive  at  the  latter. 

VOL.  III.  K 
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We  have  observed  that  alliteration  facilitates  pronuntittdM. 
This  requi^s  mote  attention,  since  it  is  dehied  by  some  writer. 
They  doubt,  whether  a  persoti  could  pronounce  the  tactiit  iound 
at  intervals  easier  than  he  could  vary  fronfi  it.  This  is  a  qtie8ti<rii 
to  be  decided  by  experiment  only;  and  from  the  trials  which  w^ 
have  made,  we  are  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  ^  can  repeat  tb« 
similar  sounds  more  easily  than  we  can  enunciate  varibus  soulidlk 
It  is  true  some  sounds  are  far  more  easy  to  the  organs  than  others; 
and  thus  it  might  be  easier  to  vary  from  a  difficult  tound  to  aii 
easy  one,  than  to  repeat  the  difficult  sound:  but  take  two  different 
sounds,  equally  easy  to  tb6  organs,  and  it  will  be  found  earief  to 
repeat  one  of  them  at  intervals,  than  to  enunciate  them  alternately. 
This  may  be  accounted  for  on  the  principle  of  that  facility  which 
is  acquired  by  habit.  It  i^  a  well  known  fact,  that  we  can  pro- 
nounce a  difficult  word  or  syllable  more  easy  for  having  just  be- 
fore pronounced  it.  Is  it  not  reasonable,  then,  to  suppose,  that 
any  sound  is  more  easily  repeated  than  first  pronounced?  But  it 
is  said  again,  that  though  alliteration  may  facilitate  pronunciation, 
still  the  facility  which  it  gives  could  not  conduce  to  the  pleasure 
which  this  figure  yields;  for  this  is  the  pleasure  of  the  ear,  and 
not  of  the  organs  of  speech.  To  this  it  may  be  replied,  the  plea- 
sure which  alliteration  yields  belongs  not  solely  to  the  ear.  It  is 
acknowledged,  that  much  of  it  consists  in  sound.  But  much  of 
it  is  also  to  be  accounted  for  upon  the  principle  of  aymfiathy  and 
the  communication  of  fiaaaion  among  related  objects.  It  is  well 
known,  that  when  a  person  speaks  with  case  and  pleasure  to  him- 
self, we  hear  him  with  pleasure.  We  sympathize  in  the  pleasure 
with  which  he  speaks;  and  this  seems  to  give  a  degree  of  excel- 
lence to  what  he  utters.  Thus  alliteration,  by  giving  facility  to 
the  speaker,  gives  pleasure  to  the  hearer,  on  the  same  principle. 

Some  attention  ought  to  be  paid  to  the  duration  of  the  inter- 
vals at  which  the  letters  of  similar  powers  should  be  repeated. 
If  repeated  at  some  intervals,  they  render  language  difficult  to 
the  organs  of  speech,  and  unpleasant  to  the  ear:  but  if  the  length 
of  these  intervals  be  varied,  it  becomes  easy  and  delightful. 
These  intervals  must  be  varied  according  to  the  place  of  the  ac- 
cent, and  the  power  of  the  lettei's  which  compose  the  alliterative 
language.     Concise  and  simple  rules  concerning  them  cannot 
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pl^!b^>8  be  ^v«D.  The  proper  length  of  each  intenml  is  better 
aapertained  hj  trial>  the  ear  deciding  what  is  agreeable  %>  it,  Itnd 
the  organs  of  speech,  what  is  easy  to  them. 

In  the  nse  of  alliteration  we  ought  to  remember  that  it  must 
not  be  used  to  the  exclusion  of  greater  beauties.  The  greatest 
beauty  should  always  be  preferred;  and  as  this,  though  not  the  least, 
is  nevertheless  inferior  to  some  others,  it  must  be  relinquished 
when  it  would  displace  them.  There  is  the  greatest  danger  of 
sacrificing  fierapicuUy  and  firofiriety  to  it;  because  when  we  seek 
Mnong  words,  nearly  synonymous,  ixn  such  as  produce  it,  we  are 
apt  to  admit  such  words,  in  preference  to  those  which  would  ex- 
press our  meaning  with  greater  precision:  yet  such  is  the  multi- 
tude of  our  synonymous  words,  that  there  is  great  scope  for  the 
U^  of  alliterative  language,  without  any  injury  to  firecition  or 
firoftfiety.  Thus  the  writer  can  say,  <'  ifeepest  dye^*  instead  of 
deepest  hue — ^  6attle  61ade,"  instead  of  sword— ^  «oon  he  sooth- 
ed his  «oui  to  pleasures,''  uattead  of  soon  he  lulled  his  mind  to 
pleasure.  In  tlus  choice  of  words,  he  may  even  avail  hinaself  of 
many  which  contain  alliteration  in  themselves.  Of  these  com* 
/iound  adjectivea,  as  we  may  caH  them,  some  are  peculiarly  ele- 
gant, as  *♦  ^lood'^ught,"  «*  Alast-^eaten,**  «  tvar-worn."  Allite- 
ration  conveys  different  degrees  of  pleasure,  according  to  the  na- 
tiire  ^d  arrangement  of  the  letters  which  produce  it.  Some 
letters  have  a  richer  sound  than  others,  and  therefore  produce 
this  beauty  in  a  greater  degree.  Sometimes  two  consonants 
blended,  form  a  kind  of  comfiound  consonant;  and  a  repetiti<m 
of  this  is  more  beautiful  than  a  repetition  of  one  of  its  compo- 
nent letters  only.  Thus,  « the  cynic's  «nuff  and  critic's  «neer," 
is  more  beautiful  ^an 

<<  The  one  writes  the  ^narler— the  other  the  Scourge," 

It  has  already  been  remarked,  that  when  letters  of  similar 
powers  begin  the  accented  syllables,  this  beauty  is  greater  than 
when  they  begin  the  unaccented  ones.  It  should  be  added,  that 
when  these  coincide  with  emphasis,  the  beauty  is  still  more  evi- 
dent. In  verse  the  same  effect  follows,  when  they  coincide  with 
the  poetic  accent  The  reason  is,  they  then  occupy  the  more 
conspicuous  places,  and  therefore  more  completely  seize  the  at- 
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tention.  When  fhe  emphasis,  and  the  verbal  and  poetic  accents 
all  coincide,  the  effect  is  peculiarly  pleasant*  Such  is  the  effect 
in  the  following  lines: 

^  Bxiin  seiae  thee,  ruthless  king." 

«  fields  ever  /rcsh,  and  proves  for  ever  green.**' 

"  M^cavc  the  tuarp  and  weave  the  woof.'* 

"  Thoughts  that  Areathe,  and  words  that  durn." 

It  also  adds  to  the  beauty  of  alliteration  to  have  related  words, 
t^in  with  letters  of  similar  powers.  Even  where  there  is  only 
a  grammatical  relajlion,  as  between  a  noun  and  an  adjective,. or  a 
verb  and  its  agent  or  object,  it  gives  additional  beauty:  but  where 
the  relation  is  in  the  sense,  it  gives  still  more.  This  is  especially 
the  case  in  comparisons,  either  by  similitude  or  contrast,  when 
the  words,  standmg  for  the  things  compared,  begin  with  letters  of 
similar  powers,  as,  "  To  be  really  holy  is  to  be  relatively  holy** — 
^<  I  know  how  to  be  abased,  and  1  know  how  to  abound — ^Hhat 
man  may  /ast>  but  never  /ives,"  Sec.  In  comparisons,  alliteration 
sets  the  words  compared  in  a.  stronger  point  of  light,  and  thus, 
aids  expression.  This  is  the  excellence  to  which  lord  Kaimes 
alludes,  in  the  quotation  which  we  made  from  him.  It  therefore 
not  only  has  all  the  beauty  which  we  have  asserted,  by  occupying 
the  most  conspicuous  place  in  the  sentence,  but  it  possesses  that 
fineness  of  language  which  arises  from  its  aptitude  to  convey 
ideas.  It  is  on  account  of  this  force  that  it  is  so  often  used  in 
proverbs,  as,  "  the  more  rain,  the  more  rest" — "  when  wine  is  in,, 
wit  is  out."  Indeed  the  force  of  this  manner  of  expression  seems 
to  have  much  the  same  effect  upon  the  vulgar  which  fondness  for 
rhyme  produces.  While  the  one  leads  them  to  vary  the  pronun- 
ciation of  words,  to  make  them  chime  with  other  words,  the  other 
often  suggests  words  different  from  their  meaning,  to  form  alli- 
terative proverbs,  as,  "  If  you  dont  /ike  it,  you  must  /ump  it." 
But  perhaps  the  artful  repetition  of  the  aspiration  is  most 
successful  where  the  language  is  intended  as  an  echo  of  the  sense*. 
This  will  appear  from  the  following  lines: 

«  So  talk'd  the  spirited  sly  snake." 

<'  Then  rustling,  crackling,  crashing,  thunder  down." 
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«  Soon  he  sooth'd  his  soul  to  pleasures.** 

**  The  rough  rock  roars,  tumultuous  boil  the  wares." 

«'  Up  the  high  hill  he  heaves  a  huge  round  stone." 

<<  Nor  cast  one  longing,  lingering  look  behind." 

<^  And  the  winds  and  the  waves  wafted  William  away."* 

**  And  sadly  silent,  seeks  the  sweets  of  sleep."* 

It  ought  to  be  observed,  that  this,  like  all  other  beauties,  may 
be  used  too  profusely,  and  produce  satiety  and  disgust.  Who  is 
not  cloyed  with  it,  in  the  following  eulogy  on  a  young  lady,  which 
appeared  some  time  since,  in  the  public  prints?  <^  If  boundless 
benevolence  6e  the  dasis  of  beatitude,  and  harmless  humanity  a 
harbinger  of  fallowed  Aeart,  these  christian  ronromitants  com- 
posed her  characteristics,  and  conciliated  the  esteem  of  her  co- 
temporary  acquaintances,  who  mean  to  model  their  manners  after 
the  mould  of  their  meritorious  monitor." 

But  we  have  some  specimens  of  alliteration,  in  which  there 
are  none  of  the  beauties  which  we  have  ascribed  to  it.  All  we 
can  admire  in  them,  and  probably  all  that  their  authors  intended 
we  should  admire,  is  their  perseverance  and  ingenuity  in  hunting 
out  so  many  words  of  the  same  initials,  and  arranging  them  in  a 
connected  discourse.  Of  such  is  the  «  Specimen  of  Alliteration," 
found  m  the  second  volume  of  the  Repository,  in  which  most  of 
the  words  begin  with  p.  Of  such  is  Hubald's  Latin  poem  in 
praise  of  baldness,  addressed  to  Carolus  Calvus,  or  Charles  the 
Bald.  It  consists  of  a  hundred  lines,  all  of  which  begin  with 
C.  Such  also  is  the  "  Pugna  /korcorum  /ler  Publium  Portium 
ytoetam,"  a  poem,  published  more  than  a  hundred  and  sixty  years 
ago,  in  which  every  vtord  is  said  to  begin  with  /».  These  we  ad- 
mire, not  for  any  real  beauty,  but  on  account  of  the  ingeni^ity 
which  they  display. 

Alliteration  is  not  adapted  to  the  language  of  deep-toned 
passion.    It  is  evident,  that  when  the  mind  is  engagea  m  a  very 

*  These  two  lines  are  quoted  from  a  Port  Folio,  of  ao  old  date.  The 
aotbor  of  the  former  of  them  did  not  pereeive  this  alliteration,  until  a  long 
time  after  the  ballad  was  published.  The  latter  is  the  last  line  of  the  desorip- 
tion  of  a  solitary  smoker,  who  had  exhausted  his  last  eigar. 
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serious  subject,  or  wound  up  to  a  high  pitch  of  fueling,  it  eftiinoC 
be  disposed  to  attend  to  the  smaller  beauties  of  language;  but  it 
is  principally  when  we  are  in  a  playful  mood,  or  at  best  but  mode* 
rately  affected,  that  this  beauty  pleases  most;  for  the  mind  has 
leisure  then  to  attend  to  the  minor  beauties  of  language,  and  hat 
a  relish  for  them. 

It  may  be  added,  that  alliteration  gives  peculiar  aest  to  wit 
Those  who  have  succeeded  well,  as  ludicrous  or  facetious  writersy 
have  been  more  attentive  to  this  than  it  has  generally  been  sup- 
posed. It  appears  in  the  facetious  names  which  they  have  in* 
vented,  as,  "  ^usby  -fiirch,**  ^  Peter  Pindar,"  "  Tabitha  Tbw- 
acTj**  ^  IVhim  ^hams  of  XaunceLot  Zongstafi^"  also  in  their 
sallies  of  wit,  as, 

"  For  every  why  he  had  a  wherefore.** 

"  Magnanimous  Goldsmith,  a  gooseberry  iool.^ 

<'  But  thousands  die  without  a  /Ais  or  Mat." 

^  Die  and  tndow  a  college  or  a  cat"  1* 
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Is  sent  out,  laden  with  the  wisdom  and  politics  of  the  place  he 
serves  for,  and  has  his  own  freight  and  custom  free.  He  is  trusted 
like  a  factor  to  trade  for  a  society,  but  endeavours  to  turn  all  the 
public  to  his  own  private  advantages.  He  has  no  instructions  but 
his  pleasure,  and  therefore  strives  to  have  his  privileges  as  large. 
He  is  very  wise  in  his  politic  capacity,  as  having  a  full  share  in 
the  house,  and  an  implicit  right  to  every  man's  reason,  though  he 
has. none  of  his  own,  which  makes  him  appear  so  simple  out  of 
it.  He  believes  all  reason  of  state  consists  in  faction,  as  all  wis- 
dom in  haranguing,  of  which  he  is  so  fond,  that  he  had  rather  the 
nation  should  perish  ttian  continue  ignorant  of  his  great  abilities 
that  way;  though  he  that  observes  his  gestures,  words,  and  deli- 
very, will  find  them  so  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  rules  of  the 
bouse,  that  he  cannot  but  conclude  that  he  learnt  his  oratory  the 
very  same  way  that  jackdaws  and  parrots  practise  by.    For  he 
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«eQghd^  alid  ^i»,  and  Mows  bis  how  with  that  discreet  and  pru- 
dent caution^  that  fbn  would  think  he  had  buried  his  talent  in  a 
handkerchief,  md  were  now  pulling  it  out  to  dispose  of  it  to  a 
better  advantage.  He  stahds  and  presumes  so  much  upon  the 
JiHvUegt8  6/tkt  house  J  as  if  eycry  member  were  a  tribune  of  the 
people,  and  had  <as  absolute  power  as  they  had  in  Rome,  accord- 
ing to  the  established  fundamental  custom  and  practice  of  their 
quartered  predecessors,  of  unhappy  memory.  He  endeavours  to 
show  hb  wisdom  in  nothing  more  than  in  appearing  very  much 
dissatisfied  with  the  present  management  of  state-alfairs,  although 
be  knows  nothing  of  the  reasons:  so  much  the  better;  for  the 
thing  is  more  difficult,  and  argues  his  judgment  and  insight  the 
peater;  for  any  man  can  judge  that  understands  the  reasons  of 
what  he  does,  but  very  few  know  how  to  judge  mechanically, 
without  understanding  why  or  wherefore.  It  is  sufficient  to 
assure  him,  that  the  public  money  has  been  diverted  from  the 
proper  uses  it  was  raised  for,  because  he  has  had  no  share  of  it 
himself;  and  the  government  ill  managed^  because  he  has  no  hand 
in  it:  which,  truly,  is  a  very  great  grievance  to  the  people,  that 
understand,  by  himself  and  his  party,  that  are  their  representa- 
tives, and  ought  to  understand  for  them  how  able  he  is  for  it.  He 
ftthers  all  his  own  passions  and  contems)  like  bastards,  on  the 
people;  because,  being  trusted  by  them,  without  articles  or  con- 
ditions, they  are  bound  to  acknowledge  whatsoever  he  does«» 
ilieir  own  act  and  deed. 
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Sir  Robert  Walpole  was  more  than  once  heard  to  say^ 
^hat  sir  John  Barnard,  a  plain  citizen  of  London,  an  honest  man, 
knd  one  of  the  representatives  for  that  city,  during  six  parlia« 
ments,  was  the  only  member  whom  he  found  it  difficult  to  answer 
Or  refute. 

"  There  is,"  said  that  able  minister,  "  so  much  evident  in- 
tegrity in  all  he  says,  that  the  preponderancy  of  good  design 
hiakes  up  for  any  defect  in  argument,  and  wins  the  hearts  of  alt 
parties." 
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During  the  time  that  the  subject  of  the  present  article  was 
first  magistrate  of  the  metropolis,  a  little  emplojrment  in  his  dis^ 
posal  became  vacant^  and  many  candidates  applied,  for  whom 
strong  interest  was  made.  At  a  court  of  aldermen,  held  soon 
after,  a  poor  friendless  freeman  presented  a  petition  for  the  place 
in  question;  to  which  the  lord  mayor  appointed  him,  without  ask- 
ing one  question,  or  receiving  a  single  recommendation  in  his  fa- 
TOur.  The  old  man,  unable  to  utter  a  word,  retired  with  tears  in 
his  eyes,  and  a  heart  throbbing  with  gratitude. 

Sir  John  being  asked  by  one  of  his  associates,  what  superior 
merits  the  successful  candidate  possessed,  replied  in  the  follow- 
ing words: 

^  I  guessed  that  my  manner  of  proceeding  would  excite 
your  attention  and  surprise;  yet,  after  an  explanation,  I  am  in- 
clined to  think,  that  you  will  not  only  approve  of  what  I  have 
done,  but  that,  placed  in  my  circumstances,  you  would  have 
acted  precisely  in  the  same  manner. 

^  I  never  spoke  to  the  person  whom  I  have  appmnted,  and 
am  as  entirely  a  stranger  to  his  situation,  and  the  circumstances 
of  his  life,  as  any  gentleman  present." 

The  curiosity  of  the  alderman  naturally  increased. 

^^  But  in  my  way  to  Clapbam  Common,  which,  as  many 
of  you  know,  I  have  visited  for  a  little  fresh  air  and  undisturb- 
ed repose,  for  these  last  eight-and-twenty  years,  my  notice  has 
been  attracted  by  the  sedentary  diligence  and  unremitting  attend** 
anee  of  the  man  to  whom  I  h^ve  given  the  place;  which  I  wish 
was  better  worth  his  acceptance. 

*^  It  was  at  a  little  watchmaker's  shop,"  continued  sir  John,  ^  on 
London  bridge  (in  those  days  a  street,  crowded  with  houses),  that 
he  first  caught  my  eye;  and  during  the  whole  period  I  have  spe- 
cified, at  my  going  out  of  town  in  the  aftefnoon»  and  at  my  return 
in  the  rooming,  he  never  was  absent  from  his  post  and  eniploy- 
ment  a  single  day. 

<<  I  know  nothing,  as  I  have  before  observed,  of  the  state  of 
his  finances;  buc  the  appearance  of  his  coat,  and  his  grey  lockSf 
indicate  that  he  is  not  very  young,  nor  very  wealthy;  and.  he,  who 
for  SO  many  years  has  been  ineffectually  diligent — ^he  who  has 
toiled  so  long,  without  securing  a  comfortable  competency  for 
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decUniiig:  lUb,  has,  in  my  opinion,  a  preferable  dauA)  a  demand 
trMch  ooght  not  to  be  related,  on  the  ^enerositf,  as  well  as  jut*- 
tice,  of  a  commercial  city  like  ours." 

The  worthy  citizens  not  only  agreed  in,  opinion  with  their 
chief  magistrate,  but,  uniting  their  contributions,  made  a  hand« 
some  parse,  which  sir  John  was  requested  to  present,  b  their 
names,  to  the  man  whom  he  had  so  laudably  patronized.  Subsequent 
inquiry  fully  justiHed  the  step  which  had  been  Uken  fai  fevour  of 
the  veteran  mechanic.  It  was  a  case  of  genuine  distress,  be- 
yond the  possibility  of  imposture. 


FOR  THE  PORT-FMJO.— WTTTY  ELOQUENCE. 

Mr.  Oldschoolf 

Amusiito  myself  a  few  di^  i^  with  the  perusal  of  a  volume, 
c<Mitaining  reports  of  the  debates  in  the  parliament  of  Ireland,  in 
the  years  1^6$  and  1764,  1  was  forcibly  struck,  in  a  variety  of 
passages,  by  the  superiority  of  the  eloquence  of  that  day.  I  do 
AoC  mean  the  verbhtge,  but  the  intrinsic  excellence  and  weight  of 
argument— the  simple  wisdom  of  some  of  the  orators,  the  spark- 
ling wit,  the  pungent  humour,  the  keen  satire,  and  the  biting 
iroi^  of  others— -and  of  all  of  them  the  condensed  solidity  of  ar- 
gument, which  seemed  rather  to  scorn  than  to  solicit  the  aid  of 
high-sounding  words,  and  to  urge  conviction  with  vehemence  and 
^^^^y  rather  than  to  court  applause  and  admiration.  Of  Mv 
kme  it  was  said  by  lord  Camden,  that  he  was  among  orators  what 
the  La  Plata  was  among  rivers:  but  hb  eloquence  was  such  that, 
to  presmt  a  specimen  of  it,  one  must  give  an  entire  oration.  I 
happ^Kd,  however,  to  stumble  upon  a  short  speech  of  a  celebrat- 
ed oratm*,  lawyer  and  humourist,  who  seems  to  have  been,  in  his 
day,  the  subject  of  much  admiratim.  His  name  was  Harwood. 
Though  without  the  dignity  or  wisdom  of  Malone,  he  was  supe- 
rior in  wit— a  talent  above  which  the  mighty  mind  of  the  former 
was  elevated  by  umplicity  and  directness. 

V0&.  III.  '  r 
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A  ipption  being  made,  in  the  house  of  commons^  thiat  an  ad-* 
dress  should  be  presented  to  the  lord  lieutenant,  that  he  would  be 
pleased  to  order  the  report  of  his  majesty's  attorney  and  soli* 
citor  general,  with  respect  to  the  legality  of  granting  the  office 
of  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  for  life,  to  be  laid  before  the 
house,  a  great  debate  ensued,  in  which  Harwood  made  a  speech, 
the  conclusion  of  which  I  extract  for  your  publication,  if  you 
think  it  deserving  of  a  place. 

"  In  a  word,  my  sentiment  is,  that  lawyers  do,  and  that  they 
should  differ  in  opinions  upon  points  of  law.  I  think  also  that  it 
is  very  proper  for  lawyers  upon  some  occasions,  to  difi*er,  not 
only  from  one  another,  but  from  themselves.  I  believe  there  are 
many  gentlemen  present  who  have  found  the  advantage  of  it.  If 
all  lawyers  were  to  be  of  the  same  opinion,  what  subjects  could 
there  be  for  litigation?  If  there  were  no  subjects  for  lidga- 
tion,  there  would  very  soon  be  no  lawyers; — and  if  there  were 
no  lawyers,  what  would  people  do  for  advice?  and  to  whem 
could  even  the  crown  have  applied,  upon  the  great  and  mo- 
mentoua  occasion  that  we  are  now  considering?  I  cannot  suffi- 
ciently admire  and  commend  my  worthy  friend's  opinion,  that 
my  brethren  of  the  law  ought  always  to  be  consulted,,  espe- 
cially upon  important  and  public  occasions:  it  is  an  opinion  from 
which  great  and  manifest  advantages  will  result,  if  it  should  be 
adopted;  and  I  cannot  but  congratulate  my  brethren,  that  it 
is  adopted  in  a  very  considerable  degree  already.  There  are 
knotty  points,  which  even  those  august  personages,  the  lords,  to 
whom  we  in  this  lower  house, look  up,  with  an  humble  sense  of 
our  inferiority,  may  possibly  find  it  something  difficult  to  dis- 
cuss:—they  have,  therefore,  as  it  is  very  fit  and  becoming  they 
should,  the  prime  of  our  lawyers  for  their  counsellors.  The  law- 
yer of  a  lord,  ought  not,  certainly,  to  be  less  than  a  judge;  and 
accordingly  we  see  that  our  learned  judges,  seated  on  the  soft 
wool-sack,  and  distinguished  by  the  lordly  robe,  are  always  at 
hand,  in  their  house,  to  be  occasionally  consulted  by  them,  to 
save  their  lordships  the  labour  of  thinking;  which  is  certainly  be- 
neath the  dignity  of  personages  so  sublime  and  august.  If  it  is 
jit,  as  my  worthy  friend  has  advanced,  and  as  I  heartily  agree, 
that  lawyers  ought  always  to  be  consulted,  it  is  fi»  that  we,  of  the 
commons,  should  have  our  lawyers  too;  and  it  gives  me  great  plea- 
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^nrm  to  see  that  we  are  not  without  them.  Look  which  way  I  will^ 
some  of  the  learned  bocjjr  are  Btill  in  my  eye;  and  this  being  the 
case,  what  need  have  we  to  look  abroad?  It  would  neither  do  us 
nor  our  lawyers  eredit,  to  have  consultations  without  doors,  to 
explaiii  or  determine  what  they  are  expected  to  explain,  and  we 
are  to  determine  within.  I  humbly  conceive  that  this  affair,  greaty 
und  ioiemny  and  momentous  at  ii  i»y  may  maintain  its  dignity  in 
parliament,  as  well  as  in  a  court  of  law,  and  be  as  skilfully  dis- 
cussed, and  as  wisely  determined.  As  to  the  laying  of  the  writ- 
ten opinion  of  the  attorney  and  solicitor  general  before  the  house, 
I  confess  I  do  not  see  what  end  it  will  answer.  Whatever  their 
opmion  wa»  I  cannot  tell;  and  if  I  could,  I  might  be  equally  at  a 
less  to  know  what  their  opinion  U.  As  the  gentlemen,  therefore^ 
are  here,  ready  to  answer  for  themselves,  I  must  declare  myself 
against  the  motion.^'    And  accordingly  it  passed  in  the  negative. 


FOR  THE   PORT  POLIO. 

POEMS  BY  THE  KING  OP  PERSU. 

Path  Ali  Smah^  the  present  sovereign  of  Persia,  is  cele* 
brated  for  being,  not  only  a  munificent  patron  of  learned  and  in-r 
genious  men>  but  himself  the  author  of  a  BirvHrn^  or  collection 
of  elegies  and  sonnets.  Mr.  Morier,  in  his  travels,  lately  pub« 
lished  (p.  186),  informs  us  that  the  king's  chief  poet  receives 
from  his  majesty  a  gold  tomaum  (about  one  pound  in  value)  for 
every  couplet,  and  once  obtained  the  remission  of  a  considerable 
debt  by  the  composition  of  some  pleasing  verses.  The  govern* 
ment  of  Kauhan,  one  of  the  chief  cities  In  Persia,  was  the  reward 
of  poetical  excellence,  according  to  Mr.  Scott  Wai*ing,  who,  in 
his  «  Tour  to  Sheeraz,"  has  exhibited  a  specimen  of  the  king's 
amatory  productions.  The  following  translations  are  from  a 
French  version;  and  the  notes  are  added,  in  the  hope  that  some 
of  our  poetical  correspondents  may  be  induced  to  clothe  the  ideas 
of  the  royal  poet  in  a  proper  dress. 

III. 
My  soul,  captivated  by  thy  charms,  wastes  itself  away  in 
chains,  and  bends  beneath  the  weight  of  oppression.    Thou  hast 
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saidy  ^  love  will  bripg  t^eq  t«^  tbfs  tomb:  anse  and  leayo  hjis  ^ 
nunions.  But,  alas!  I  wiflib  to  espbc  at  %  feetf  ratber  tban  U^ 
abandon  altog^tb^r  i^y  hopes  oC  poesea^ing  thee.  I  awear  by  the 
two  bows,  thi^t  ai^nd  forth  irreai^tible.  arrows  from  thine  eyes,  that 
my  days  have  lost  their  lustre:  they  are  dark,  as  the  jet  o(  thy 
waving  ringlets;  and  the  sweetness  of  thy  lips  far  exceeds,  in  tho 
opinion  of  Khacatij*  all  that  the  richest  sugar-cane  has  ever 
yielded. 

The  humid  clouds  of  spring  float  over  the  enamelled  meadsi 
and,  like  my  eyes,  dissolve  in  tears.  My  fancy  seeks  thee  in  aU 
places,  and  the  beauties  of  nature  retrace,  at  every  moment,  thj^ 
enchanting  image.  But  thou,  O  cruel  fair  one!  thou  endeavour* 
est  to  efface  from  thy  memory  the  recollection  of  my  ardent  bvcr 
my  tender  ccm^tancy. 

Thy  charms  eclipse  the  glowing  tulip: — ^thy  graceful  stature 
puts  to  shame  the  lofty  cypress.  Let  every  nymph,  although 
equal  in  beauty  to  Shtreen^f  pay  homage  to  thy  superiority;  and 
let  all  men  become  like  Ferhad  of  the  mountain^  distracted  on 
beholdmg  thy  loveliness. 

How  could  the  star  of  day  have  shone  amidst  the  heavens,  if 
the  mpon  of  thy  countenance  had  not  concealed  its  splendour  be- 

*  Thit  U  «  poetieal  furname  adopted  bj  the  auUior,  tignif}  tog  emperor  or 

f  Sffdreenp  the  favooiite  of  the  monareb  vhom  Earopetn  writers  tt^le 
Chotroet,  ii  no  lets  •elebmted  on  seooant  of  her  beautj  than  for  the  passiQn 
with  which  she  inspired  Ferhad. 

t  Of  this  anfortanate  poet,  the  romantic  story  has  often  been  told.  The  moun« 
tain  to  which  oar  royal  poet  alludes  is  the  JTooA  Bitetoon^  in  the  province  of 
Cordistan,  where  are  itill  Tisible  many  fignres,  sculptured  on  a  rock,  which,  by 
the  romances  of  Persia,  are  ascribed  to  Ferhad.  Among  these  sculptures,  travel- 
lers have  noticed  the  representations  of  a  female;  according  to  local  tradition,  the 
lair  Shireen,  mistress  of  king  Khotroo,  or  Chosroes,  and  die  fascinating  o^ect 
of  Ferhad*$  love.  As  a  recompense  for  clearing  a  passage  over  the  mountain 
of  Bisetoon,  by  removing  immense  rocks,  which  obstructed  the  path— a  task  of 
such  labour  as  far  exceeded  the  powers  of  common  mortals;  by  Uie  lover,  how. 
ever,  executed  with  ease, — the  monarch  had  promised  to  bestow  Shireen  osi 
the  enamoured  statuary;  but  a  false  report  of  her  death  having  been  communi- 
cated to  him  in  a  sudden  manner,  he  immediately  destroyed  himself;  and  th« 
scene  of  this  catasCrophe  is  still  shown  ami^l  the  recesses  of  mount  Bisetoon. 
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DtaOb  the  cloud  of  a  toiU  Oh!  bamah  me  not  from  thy  ught>^ 
commiiid  Biie-p-4€  will  he  cheritaUe— cominaiMl  me  to  die.  How 
long  wilt  thou  reject  the  unoroos  tolicitation  of  thy  Khacan? 
Wilt  thoa  dri^e  him  to  madness  by  thy  unrelenting  cruelty?  Is 
he  doomed  to  endless  tears  and  lamentations? 


FOR  THE  PORT  FOUO.— REVIEW  OF  LITERATURE. 

And  do  yofa  think  there  are  any  who  are  inftueaeed  by  this} 
Oh  Ittd!  yety  lir; — the  oumber  of  those,  -who  undergo  the  fatigue  of  judging 
•for  thenselfes,  is  very  small  indeed.  Shiridav's  Cmitic. 

The  Life  and  Siudici  qf  Benjamin  West^  E^q,  PreMcnt  of  the 
Royal  Academy  q/*  London,  prior  io  Mm  arrival  in  England; 
comfiUed  from  maierialM  furnished  by  himself  By  John  Gait. 
London  printed.  Philadelphia  reprinted;  Moses  Thomas,  8vo, 
pp.  196:  t2j  with  a  portrait 

It  is  related  of  Alexander,  that  be  envied  the  good  fortuoe  of  Achil- 
les, in  having  a  Homer  to  iDscribe  the  monument  of  hia  lame.  We  do 
not  think  Mr.  West  need  indulge  any  regret  of  this  sort  His  biographer 
haa  taken  an  artless,  but  captivating  view  of  the  subject  entrusted  to 
him.  His  materials  have  enabled  the  writer  to  throw  an  air  of  the  wonderful 
into  his  narrative,  which  tends  to  increase  the  respect  with  which  the 
reader  comes  to  the  perusal  of  it;  and  we  do  not  doubt  that  he  has  ex- 
ceeded the  bounds  of  truth,  no  further  than  a  portrait  painter,  who  con- 
trives, from  an  ugly  face,  to  make  a  handsome  portrait,  and  still  retain 
the  features  of  the  original.  There  is  aomethiag  in  the  fortunes  of  Mr. 
West  so  peculiar,  that  credulity  readily  seizes  the  sceptre,  because  rea* 
son  is  almost  unable  to  accompany  his  rapid  career  to  wealth  and  fame. 
A  quaker  at  the  head  of  the  fine  arts:-^an  American  among  the  first  fa- 
vourites of  the  British  king,  presents  an  anomaly  not  less  honourable  to 
the  talents  of  the  subject  than  the  liberality  of  the  monarch. 

Mr.  West  was  born  in  Chester  county,  in  this  commonwealth,  on  the 
10th  October,  1738.  Of  his  father,  it  deserves  to  be  mentioned,  that  he 
was  the  first  person  who  maintained  that  it  was  the  duty  of  christians  to 
five  freedom  to  their  slaves.  Instead  of  thrumming  the  old  threadbare 
topics  of  liberty  and  equality,  he  gave  an  unequivocal  proof  of  his  since- 
rity, by  manumitting  a  person  who  stood  in  this  relation  to  him.  Not  sa- 
"tisfied  with  this,  he  proposed  the  matter  to  his  neighbours,  and,  about  the 
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year  1753,  his  efforts  were  crowned  with  complete  success;  for  itwss^ 
established  as  one  of  the  tenets  of  the  sect  of  friends,  or  quakers,  a* 
they  are  vulg^ly  called,  that  no  person  could  remain  &  member  of  their 
community  who  held  a  human  creature  in  slavery.  Those  who  hare  fol- 
lowed the  indefatigable  steps  of  Clarkson,  while  he  was  engaged  in  a 
similar  enterprise,  will  not  fail  to  draw  a  comparison,  highly  honourable 
to  tliis  pacific  sect:  and  they  who  estimate  so  lightly  the  state  of  society 
in  thi^  country,  may  blush  to  receive  a  precedent,  in  the  code  of  huma- 
nity and  the  law  of  nature,  from  the  woods  and  wilds  of  a  remote  pro- 
vince. X 

We  shall  pass  by  the  prediction  of  an  enthusiast,  named  Pedcover, 
that  West  would  prove  no  ordinary  man,  because  the  story  is  really  too 
ridiculous  to  claim  our  attention.  The  first  indication  of  a  taste  for  the 
profession  which  he  has  since  adorned,  was  given  by  West  in  his  seventh 
year,  when  he  executed  a  likeness  of  an  infant  niece,  whom  he  was  rock- 
ing in  the  cradle.  Here  is  a  distinct  inspiration  of  genius;  for  he  had 
never  seen  an  engraving  or  a  picture;  nor  is  it  probable  that  he  had  even 
heard  any  conversation  on  such  subjects,  as  the  quakers  have  no  esteem 
for  the  fine  arts,  and  regard  artists  as  <<  things  of  naught.'* 

We  are  told,  in  this  volume  (p.  23),  that  it  was  the  custom  of  those 
who  resided  near  the  highways,  after  supper  and  the  last  religious  exer- 
cises of  the  evening,  to  make  a  large  fire  in  the  hall,  and  to  set  out  a 
table,  with  refresliments  for  such  travellers  as  might  have  occasion  to 
pass  during  the  night;  and  when  the  families  assembled  in  the  morning, 
they  seldom  found  that  their  tables  had  been  imvisited.  This,  continues 
our  author,  who,  most  assuredly,  never  was  in  Chester  coiknty,  was  par- 
ticularly the  case  at  Springfield,  where  West  was  bom.  After  a  lapse 
of  many  years,  and  in  a  foreign  country,  &ncy  naturally  reverts  to  the 
scenes  and  days  of  infancy,  with  fond  and  romantic  enthusiasm.  What 
h  harsh  and  rugged  we  foiget  or  soften;  and  exaggeration  insensiblj 
spreads  her  canvass  to  receive  the  brighter  colours.  To  what  extent  the 
charity  of  the  elder  West  may  have  been  carried  we  shall  not  pretend  to 
say.  It  is  evident  that  his  means  were  very  narrow,  because  the  son  was 
indebted  entirely  to  strangers  or  friends  for  every  aid  that  he  had  in  his 
professional  education.  We  do  not  beh'eve  that  such  a  custom  ever  ^d 
exist  in  this*  country,  and  least  of  all  should  we  seek  for  it  in  the  habits 
of  this  sect.  We  know  that  they  are  kind  to  each  other,  but  their  cha- 
rity does  not  extend  beyond  the  pale  of  their  own  chuix;h.  They  are 
not  known  on  our  pauper  list;  and  a  quaker  beggar  was  never  seen  in 
our  streets.  If  the  scene  of  such  open-handed  hospitality  had  been  laid 
in  Maryland,  Viiginia,  Geoigia  or  the  Carolinas,  there  would  have  been 
some  probability  in  this  representation:— but  that  the  good  folks  of  CAet- 
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ler  counlyf  ever  practised  such  prodigal  benerolence,  is  beyond  the  roe- 
mory  of  those  who  have  lived  near  the  spot  lon^  enough  to  haye  heard 
the  fact.  It  is  by  no  means  unusual,  in  the  unfrequented  parts  of  tliis 
state,  for  travellers  to  be  invited  to  partake  of  what  it  going;  and  the 
good  folks  of  the  house  will  relinquish  their  bed,  in  order  to  accommodate 
the  weary  with  the  "  chief  nourisher  in  life's  feast."  In  the  morning,  if 
a  compensation  is  mentioned,  it  is  firmly  rejected,  eo  nomine,  when  offer- 
ed under  that  oame;  though  you  are  sometimes  told  you  may  give  *^  Ih^f 
wift*^  one  or  two  dimes  for  her  "  trouble,^* 

The  pen  and  ink  miniature  of  little  Sarah  was  shown  to  Mr.  West, 
who,  we  are  told,  remembering  the  prediction  of  Peckover,  was  delighted 
with  this  early  indication  of  talent  in  his  son.  (p.  21.)  But  the  author 
says,  that  although  he  was  allowed  to  amuse  his  leisure  hours  in  tlie  same 
manner,  it  did  not  occur  to  any  of  the  family  to  provide  him  with  better 
materials!  (p.  28.)  Luckily  for  the  young  artist,  some  Indians,  on  au  an- 
nual visit  to  Springfield,  were  pleased  with  his  sketohes  of  birds  and  flow- 
ers, and  they  taught  him  to  prepare  red  and  yellow  colours:  his  mother 
then  gave  him  a  piece  of  indigo,  and  he  was  thus  provided  with  the  three 
primary  colours.     The  fancy,  says  cur  author, 

**  is  disposed  to  expatiate  on  this  intcretting  het;  for  the  mytholoftcs  of 
antiquity  furnish  no  allegory  more  beautiful;  and  a  painter  who  would  embody 
the  inetapbor  of  an  artist  instmeted  by  nature,  could  soaroely  imagine  any  thing 
more  pietoresqne  than  the  real  ineident  of  the  Indians  instructing  Wett  to  pre- 
pare the  prismatic  colours.  The  Indians  also  taught  him  to  be  an  expert  archer, 
and  he  was  sometimes  in  the  practice  of  shooting  birds  for  models,  when  he 
tbooght  that  their  plumage  would  look  well  in  a  picture."     P.  89. 

Some  of  his  neighbours,  like  the  Indians,  were  struck  with  his  inge- 
nuity; and  from  their  description  of  a  pencil,  he  contrived  to  furnish  him- 
self with  a  substitute,  by  clipping  the  tail,  and  ailerwards  shaving  the 
back,  of  his  father's  favourite  cat.  The  old  gentleman  was  amused  with 
his  ingenuity,  but  he  was  still  left  to  grope  his  way,  with  no  other  guide, 
until  the  following  year,  when  that  singular  good  fortune,  which  we  shall 
find  always  following  him,  brought  to  the  hotise  a  merchant  of  this  city, 
named  Pennington.  This  gentleman  did  something  more  than  the  father: 
be  presented  to  the  artist  a  box  of  paints  and  pencils,  together  with  can- 
vass prepared  for  the  easel,  and  a  few  of  Grevling's  engravings.  West 
was  then  in  his  eighth  year,  had  never  seen  any  but  his  own  drawings, 
and  it  is  said  that  he  was  eveo  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  such  an  art  as 
that  of  the  engraver.     The  reader  may  easily  imagine  with  what  enthu* 

i  he  contemplated  his  present. 

Endow'd  with  all  that  nature  can  bestow. 
The  child  of  fancy  oft  in  siknee  bends 
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0*er  then  mixM  treanret  of  hb  presnant  brMat» 

With  eobseioot  pride.    From  them  he  oft  retoltet 

To  fhime,  he  knows  not  what  ezcelling  thitigf> 

Aad  win,  he  knows  not  what  tohlime  reward 

Of  praise  and  wonder.  Axsvtifts. 

The  pastimes  of  youth  and  the  tasks  of  the  school  were  forgotten  for  se* 
veral  days,  during  which,  concealed  in  the  garret,  he  finished  a  composi- 
tion from  two  of  the  eng^vings! 

*'  Sixty-seven  years  afterwards  the  writer  of  these  memoirs  had  the  grati- 
fication to  see  this  pieee  in  the  same  room  with  the  sublime  painting  of  **  Christ 
Bejeoted,"  on  whieb  occasion  the  painter  declared  to  him,  that  there  w^re  in- 
Tentive  touches  of  art  in  his  first  and  juvenile  essay,  which,  with  all  his  sabte* 
quent  knowledge  and  experience,  he  had  not  been  able  to  surpass."    P.  36. 

We  omit,  with  reluctance,  several  other  incidents,  indicatiTe  of  won- 
derful precocity.  He  was  allowed  to  visit  Mr.  Pennington,  at  Philadel- 
phia; and  he  soon  composed  a  landscape,  in  which  he  represented  a  rirer, 
with  vessels  on  the  water,  and  cattle  pasturing  on  the  banks.  This  pic- 
ture is  exhibited  in  our  Academy  of  Fine  Arts.  In  Philadelphia  he  met 
m  Mr.  Williams,  a  painter;  and  this  appears  to  have  been  the  first  person 
who  was  able  to  form  a  proper  judgment  roBpecting  the  artist  He  lent 
him  the  works  of  Fresnoy  and  Riebardseii  on  painting;  and  these  books, 
the  prediction  of  Peckover,  the  preacher,  together  with  the  tndicatioiiB 
of  genius  which  he  had  displayed,  and  continued  -to  eidiibit,  during  the 
space  of  eight  years,  at  length  opened  the  eyes  of  his  parents.  But  a  se- 
rious difficulty  arose.  We  have  already  stated  that  the  sect  of  friends 
is  opposed  to  any  pursuit  or  profetsioii  that  is  merely  ornamental;  and 
Mr.  West  had  already  been  taken  to  task  for  his  indulgence  of  a  pradi- 
lection  in  his  son,  which  was  r^faided  as  little  less  than  oriminaL  We 
are  acquainted  with  an  artist,  who  was  bom  in  this  city,  and  belonged  to 
tbe  same  persuasion  with  West,  who,  reiy  eariy  in  lift,  gave  proof  of 
considerable  taste  in  portrait  painting*  After  the  bent  of  his  genius  had 
been  resisted  for  a  long  time,  by  his  father,  the  old  gentleman,  at  length 
told  Inm  that,  as  he  seemed  to  be  determined  to  pursue  this  vam  oaUmgf 
he  might  do  it  in  a  mamier  that  might  be  of  some  use  to  his  £eUow-citi- 
<ens,  by  going  to  Thomm  RuUer^  where  he  could  ornament  fire  buck* 
«(B  and  signs.  Here  he  learned  to  mingle  clours;  and  with  this  acquisi- 
HoB  be  threw  himself  upon  the  worid. 

Mr.  West  was  unwilling  ^u  thwart  the  bias  whioh  was  so  evident^ 
and  he  referred  the  destiny  of  his  son  to  a  publio  meeting  of  the  friends. 
That  the  result  of  thetr  uel  beratieo  was  favourable  to  the  wishes  of  our 
young  artist)  most  hare  beaa  owing  to  the  woader  which  his  abilities  ha4 
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eicitedy  and  to  a  singular  exertioii  of  ma^animity,  mingled  with  chris- 
tian humility.  When  the  proverbial  pertinacity  of  this  sect  is  taken  into 
Tiew,  we  are  at  a  loss  for  adequate  language  to  express  the  feelings  of 
admiration  which  this  anecdote  excites.  We  do  not  see  any  evidence,  in 
the  speech  of  Jotm  WilUanuon,  of  that  <'  astonishing  gift  of  convinciog 
eloquence,*'  which  Mr.  Gait  attributes  to  him.  Tt  is  a  plain  and  sensible 
discourse,  which  would  readily  occur  to  any  roan  of  liberal  notions.  At 
the  conclusion  of  his  address,  '*  the  women  arose,  and  kissed  the  artist; 
and  the  men,  one  by  one,  laid  their  hands  on  his  head,  and  prayed  that  the 
Lord  might  verify,  in  his  life,  the  value  of  the  gift  which  had  induced 
tbem,  in  despite  of  their  religious  tenets)  to  allow  him  to  cultivate  the 
faculties  of  his  genius." 

The  principal  argfument  of  Williamson  was  drawn  from  the  pacific 
purposes  of  the  art  of  painting;  and  it  is  a  little  singular,  that  in  the  very 
next  mcAnent,  we  find  the  artist  strutting  as  a  soldier.  It  does  not  appear, 
however,  that  he  took  the  field.  He  returned  to  Philadelphia,  and  was 
veiy  soon  in  full  practice,  as  a  portrait  painter.  His  evening^  were  ge- 
nerally spent  with  our  old  provost,  Dr.  Smith,  one  of  his  earliest  patrons; 
from  whose  conversations  he  probably  derived  most  of  his  literary  educa- 
tion. How  long  he  remained  in  Philadelphia  we  are  not  informed;  but 
as  soon  as  his  funds  enabled  him  to  undertake  the  journey,  he  went  to 
New  York.  The  remarks  that  occur  here,  on  the  comparative  state  of  so- 
ciety in  the  two  cities,  show  that  Mr.  West  is  still  a  Philadelphian.  In 
one  of  the  earliest  volumes  of  the  GenUemofCt  Magazine,  we  recoUect 
to  have  seen  a  copy  of  verses,  in  which  this  city  is  hailed  as  the  Atheng  rf 
Amencoy  aftd  the  ridiculous  vanity  still  prevails — although  it  is  impossible 
to  discern,  among  the  opulent  and  the  learned,  much  evidence  of  a  title  to 
so  proud  a  rank.  *'  It  would  be  difficult,*'  says  Mr.  Qalt,  ^'  to  assign  any 
reason  why  it  has  so  happened  that  no  Ikerary  author ,  of  any  general  ce- 
lebrity^  with  the  exception  of  Franklin,  has  yet  arisen  in  America." 
We  believe  that  the  fame  of  Franklin  rests  upon  his  philosophical  wri- 
tings, and  his  labours  as  a  politician.  His  literary  essays  are  a  model  of 
easy  style,  but  they  are  too  meagre  to  have  augmented  the  stock  of  in-* 
tellectual  enjoyment  in  the  world,  as  our  author  supposes,  and  they  are 
very  little  read.  We  should  have  more  authors  if  we  had  more  readers. 
Bttt  our  libraries  are  loaded  with  the  best  ancient  and  modem  writers; 
and  who  shall  enter  the  lists,  when  the  field  is  so  crowded  with  all  that 
genius  can  invent,  and  art  achieve?  with  Shakspeare  and  Otway,  with 
Dryden  and  Pope — ^Addison,  Steele,  Goldsmith,  Johnson  and  Mackenzie, 
with  D'Arblay,  Fielding,  Smollett,  Edgeworth,  Radcliffe,  Hannah  Moore 
and  Mrs.  West^  Besides  this  most  appalling  speclacle*  there  is  a  dispo- 
sition among  us  to  put  down  every  effort  of  this  descriplion  that  is  iadige- 
yoL,  III.  a 
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ooiifl.  Oat  of  a  himdred  of  those  readers,  who  seek  no  mote  tlMm  enosa* 
meat,  and  that  kind  of  information,  in  regard  to  the  ordinary  interooone 
of  domestic  or  fashionable  life,  which  we  glean  from  the  drama,  the  novel 
or  the  popular  essay,  nine-tenths  are  not  capable  oi  forming  anj  opinion 
ou  the  merits  of  a  book;  and  they  content  themselves  with  a  sneering  re* 
petition  of  the  term  *'  American;"  and  so  the  book  goes  to  the  tnudona* 
kers.  But  in  religion,  in  law,  in  politics,  medicine,  and  the  nsefhl  arts, 
the  case  is  difierent  Under  these  heads  we  can  arrange  a  number  of 
books,  winch  any  nation  might  be  proud  to  claim.  These  are  topics 
which  come  home  to  every  man's  business  and  bosom.  We  have  no  he- 
reditary fortunes,  which  will  enable  a  well  educated  man  to  pursue  or  pa- 
trooize  literary  studies:  no  men  of  leisure,  except  here  and  there  an 
opulent  merchant,  whose  better  days  have  been  spent  in  poring  over  a 
leger,  and  whose  mind  can  now  grasp  no  more  than  the  current  news  of 
the  day.  As  to  our  poets,  who  are  yet  slumbering  in  the  caves  of  obscu- 
rity, we  need  add  nothing  to  what  Mr.  Gait  has  said. 

"  Poetry  is  the  art  of  oonneetiDg  idets  of  sensible  objects  with  moral  senti- 
incntsi  and  wiihoat  the  previous  existeoee  of  local  feeliogs,  there  can  be  no 
poetry.  America  to  the  firtt  Baropeao  settlers  had  no  objects  interesting  to 
the  imagination,  at  least  of  the  description  thus  strictly  considered  as  poetieal; 
for  altbciugh  the  vigour  and  stupendous  appearances  of  nature  were  calculated 
to  fill  the  mind  with  awe»  and  to  exalt  the  contemplations  of  enthustasm,  there 
was  nothing  connected  with  the  oircnmstances  of  the  scene  susceptible  of  that 
colouring  from  the  memory,  which  gives  to  the  ideas  of  local  resemblaoee  tke 
peculiar  qualities  of  poetry.  The  forests,  though  interminable,  were  but  eofli- 
posed  of  trees;  the  mountains  and  rivers,  though  on  a  larger  scale,  were  act 
atioc'iated  in  the  mind  with  the  exertions  of  patriotic  valour,  and  the  aehieve- 
roents  of  individual  enterprise,  like  the  Alps  or  the  Danube,  the  Gramplaas  or 
the  Tweed.  It  is  impossible  to  tread  the  depopulated  and  exhausted  soil  of 
Greece,  without  meeting  with  innumerable  relies  and  objects,  which,  Kke  sMglU 
eal  talismans,  call  up  the  genius  of  departed  ages,  with  the  long-enriched  rail 
of  those  great  transactions,  that,  is  their  moral  eflfect,  have  raised  the  nature  of 
roan,  occasioning  trains  of  reflection,  which  want  only  the  rhythm  of  langotge 
to  be  poetry*  But  in  the  unstoried  solitudes  of  America,  the  traveller  meets 
V  ith  nothing  to  awaken  the  sympathy  of  his  reeolleotive  feelings.  Even  the  very 
character  of  the  trees,  though  interestmg  to  scientific  researah,  chills,  beneath 
tlie  spaciousness  of  their  shade,  every  poetical  disposition.**  pp.  99, 100, 101. 

While  Mr.  West  was  at  New  York,  he  saw  a  Flemish  picture  of  a 
hennit,  praying  before  a  lamp,  and  he  painted  a  companion  to  it,  of  a 
man  reading  before  a  candle.  It  was  a  long  time  before  he  could  pn>> 
duce,  during  the  day,  a  proper  light;  but  genins,  though  often  baffled,  it 
never  overcome.    He  persuaded  a  peisoo  to  sit  in  a  dark  closet,  with  a 
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•iadle  in  hb  haad,  and  thus  he  obtained  precisely  what  he  desired.  Here, 
» in  the  inyentioo  of  the  camera  (p.  60),  West  had  no  other  instructioa 
than  what  hii  osrn  ingfenious  obsenration  suggested.  About  this  time  he 
•(^lied  a  Belisarius,  from  the  engraring,  by  Strange,  of  Salvator  Bosa^s 
pamting.  Many  years  aflenraids,  when  he  saw  the  original,  we  may 
easily  concdye  his  gratification,  on  finding  that  he  had  coloured  his  co]>y 
almost  as  faithfully  as  if  it  had  been  painted  from  the  original. 

In  1759,  his  steady  friend,  the  proFost,  made  an  arrangement  in  his 
behalf  for  a  Foyage  to  Italy,  by  which  he  was  to  accompany  the  son  of  a 
Mr.  Allen  to  Italy.  Mr.  Kelly,  a  merchant  of  New  York,  was  then  sit- 
ting to  him,  and  West^  having  heard  that  a  ressel  was  about  to  sail  from 
I^iladelphia  to  the  region  of  the  arts,  expressed  the  ardent  desire  which 
he  felt  to  repair  thither,  and  drink  of  the  pure  (buntain  of  inspiration. 
When  he  finished  the  portrait,  Mr.  Kelly  requested  him  to  take  charge  of 
m  letter,  addressed  to  an  agent  in  I^iiladelphia,  and  to  deiircr  it  personalty 
when  he  ^lould  go  to  that  city.  Mr.  Smithes  letter  reached  him  about  the 
same  time,  and  he  left  New  York.  On  his  arn?al  in  Philadelphia,  tlie 
letter  from  Mr.  Kelly  was  found  to  contain  a  draft  in  favour  of  '*  the  in- 
genious young  gentleman,*'  who  was  the  bearer  of  it,  for  fifty  guineas,  as 
a  present,  to  assist  him  in  the  voyage  which  he  wished  to  make.  Such  iu- 
stances  of  noble  munificence  are  rare,  but  West's  good  geuius  always 
found  a  friend  for  him.  Scarcely  had  he  touched  the  shorts  of  Ita!y, 
when  he  was  loaded  with  letters  to  cardinal  Albani,  and  several  other  per- 
aons  in  Rome,  who  were  most  distinguished  for  erudition  and  taste.  When 
he  was  within  a  few  miles  from  the  eternal  cUy^  West,  having  walked  for- 
ward while  his  horses  were  feeding,  sat  down  to  rest  himself,  and  contem- 
plate the  scenery  by  which  he  was  surrounded.  The  reflections  which 
are  said  to  have  occurred  to  our  young  traveller  are  somewhat  beyond  his 
years  (tet.  22),  and  we  should  rather  refer  them  to  the  more  matured  u'n-* 
derstanding,  mingled  with  the  sympathy  and  taste  of  the  author. 

'*  The  sun  seemed,  to  his  fkncy,  the  image  of  truth  sod  knowledge,  ant. 
iQg  in  the  east*  eontinuing  to  illarainate  and  adorn  the  whole  earili,  and  with- 
drawing from  the  eyes  of  the  old  world*  to  enlighten  the  uncultivated  regions  of 
the  new.  He  thought  of  that  remote  antiquity  when  the  site  of  Rome  itself 
waseoTered  with  unexplored  forests;  and  passing  with  a  rapid  rcminisecnee 
OTer  her  eventful  itoi*}*,  he  was  toucbed  with  sorrow  at  the  solitude  of  decay 
with  which  she  appeared  to  be  environed,  till  he  ailverted  to  the  condition  of 
his  natire  eoantiy*  and  was  eheered  by  the  thought  of  the  greatness  which  even 
the  fate  of  Rome.seemed  to  assure  to  America.  For  he  reflected  that,  aliboiigh 
the  progress  of  knowledge  appeared  to  intimate  that  there  was  some  great  cjcle 
io  homan  a&irs,  and  that  the  procession  of  the  aru  and  sciences  from  the  east 
to  the  vest  demonstrated  their  aoorie  to  be  neither  statioaaiy  nor  retrogrjide; 
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be  coiild  not  but  rejoiee,  io  contemplating  tbe  tkeleton  of  tbe  migbty  eapitst 
before  him»  that  they  bail  improved  as  they  advanced,  and  that  the  ftiilendour 
vrbich  would  precede  their  setting  on  the  thoret  of  Earope,  voald  be  tbe  gor- 
geous omen  of  the  gloi7  wbioli  they  would  attain  in  tlieir  passage  over  Ame- 
rica."    pp.  117,  118. 

The  sixth  chapter  commences  with  an  interesting^  view  of  the  society 
which  West  was.  about  to  visit.  The  difference  between  it  and  that  which 
he  had  just  quitted  is  pointed  out  in  a  beautiful  contrast.  "  In  America," 
says  the  author,  "  all  was  young,  vigorous  and  growing",— the  spring  of  a 
nation,  frugal,  active  and  simple.  In  Bome  all  was  old,  infirm  and  de^ 
caying, — the  autumn  of  a  people  who  had  gathered  their  glory,  and  were 
sinking  into  sleep,  under  the  disgraceful  excesses  of  the  vintage."  Mr. 
Robinson,  afterwards  lord  Grantham,  who  lodged  at  the  same  hotel  to 
which  West  was  conducted,  was  so  struck  with  the  circumstance  that  an 
American,  and  a  quaker,  had  cpme  to  Rome,  to  study  the  fine  arts,  that 
be  immediately  introduced  himself,  and  insisted  that  he  should  dine  with 
him.  Upon  being  informed  of  tlie  letters  which  West  had  brouglit,  he 
observed  that  they  were  addressed  to  his  most  particular  friend,  and  he 
added,  with  that  frankness  which  is  so  common  among  our  southern  gentle- 
men, that  as  he  was  eng^aged  to  meet  them  at  a  party,  in  the  evening,  be 
expected  (this  is  the  author's  word)  his  young  friend  would  accompany 
him. 

Our  limits  begin  to  warn  us  that  we  cannot  indulge  the  pleasure 
which  we  feel  in  following  Mr.  West,  on  his  visit  to  the  seat  of  the  arts. 
His  first  introduction  to  the  Apollo  is  an  animated  picture;  and  there  is  an 
interesting  account  of  his  first  essay,  which  we  cannot  extract  Our 
readers  have  often  heard,  no  doubt,  of  the  improvisatori  of  Rome,  and  they 
will  be  pleased  to  find,  in  these  pages,  something  more  than  mere  descrip- 
tion to  prove  their  existence.  Mr.  West  was  introduced  to  a  venerable 
old  man,  with  a  guitar  on  his  shoulder,  who  was  called  Homer,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  splendour  of  diction  and  g^randeur  of  conception  which 
he  displayed.  In  the  true  spirit  of  his  vocation,  this  descendant  of  the 
rhapsodists  preferred  a  wandering  life  to  a  settled  income;  and  like  t&e 
immortal  bard  whose  name  be  bore,  be  might  have  begged  his  bread,  in 
his  old  age,  among  those  who  had  hung  with  rapture  upon  bis  tones,  but 
for  the  liberality  of  several  Englishmen,  who  gave  him  an  annuity,  which 
enabled  him  to  live  as  he  wished.  The  moment  it  was  suggested  to  him 
that  West  was  an  American,  who  had  come  to  study  the  fine  arts  in 
Rome,  he 

'*  took  possession  of  the  thought  with  the  ardour  of  inspiration.  He  im- 
mediately unsluDg  his  guitar,  and  began  to  draw  bis  fingers  rapidly  over  tbe 
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ftriDgSy  iwioging  his  bodj  from  side  to  tide,  and  itrikins  fine  and  impreniTe 
chordt.  When  he  bad  thut  broogfat  hit  rootioat  and  hit  fecUogt  into  onitoa 
vHh  the  inttrnment,  he  began  an  extemporaneont  ode,  in  a  manner  to  dignified» 
to  pathetie,  and  to  enthntiattio,  that  Mr.  Wett  vat  tcaroelj  lett  interested  by 
hit  appearance,  than  thote  who  enjoyed  the  tnbjcet  and  melody  of  hit  aambera. 
He  tung  the  darkneta  which  for  to  many  aget  veiled  America  from  the  eyet  of 
aoieoee.  ^He  deteribed  the  folnett  of  time,  when  the  purpotet  for  which  it  had 
been  raited  from  the  deep  were  to  be  manifetted.  lie  painted  the  teraph  of 
knowledge  descending  from  heaven,  and  directing  Colombui  to  undertake  the 
discovery;  and  be  related  the  leading  ineidentt  of  the  voyage.  He  invoked  the 
&ney  of  hia  aoditort  to  contemplate  the  wiM  magnificence  of  mountain,  lake, 
and  wood,  in  the  new  work);  and  be  raited,  as  it  were,  in  viviil  perspective,  the 
Indiana  in  the  chate»  and  at  their  horrible  tacrificei.  '  Bat,'  be  exclaimed,  *  the 
beneficent  tpirit  of  improvement  is  ever  on  the  wing,  and,  like  the  ray  from  the 
throne  of  God  which  inipired  the  conception  of  the  virgin,  it  hat  descended  on 
chit  youth,  and  the  hope  which  ushered  in  its  new  miracle,  like  the  ttar  that 
guided  the  magi  to  Bethlehem,  hat  le<l  him  to'  Rome.  Metliinks  1  behold 
in  him  an  inttnimeat,  cboten  by  heaven,  to  raise  in  America  the  taste  for 
thote  arta  which  elevate  the  nature  of  man, — an  assurance  that  his  enontry 
will  aflbrd  a  refuge  to  science  and  knowledge,  when,  in  the  old  age  of  Europe, 
tbey  shall  have  forsaken  her  shores.  But  all  things  of  heavenly  origin,  like  the 
glorious  son,  move  westward;  and  truth  and  art  have  their  period  of  shining  and 
of  night.  Rejoice,  then,  O  venerable  Rome,  in  thy  divine  destiny;  for  though 
darknett  overthadow  thy  seats,  and  thongh  tby  mitred  head  must  descend  into 
the  dust,  as  deep  as  the  earth  that  now  covert  tby  ancient  helmet  and  imperial 
diadem,  thy  spirit.  Immortal  and  ondecajed,  already  spreads  towards  a  new 
worid,  where,  like  the  soul  of  man  in  paradise,  it  will  be  perfected  in  virtue  and 
beauty  more  and  more.'  The  highest  efforts  of  the  greatest  actors,  even  of 
Garrick  himself,  delivering  the  poetry  of  Shakt peare,  never  produced  a  more 
immediate  and  inspiring  effect  than  this  rapid  burst  of  genius.  When  the  ap- 
plause bad  abated,  Mr.  West,  being  the  stranger,  and  the  party  addressed,  ac« 
cording  to  the  common  practice,  made  the  bard  a  present.  Mr.  Hamilton  ex« 
plained  the  subject  of  the  ode:  though  with  the  weakness  of  a  verbal  transla- 
tioo,  and  the  imperfection  of  an  indistinct  echo,  it  was  to  connected  with  the 
appearance  which  the  author  made  in  the  recital,  that  the  incident  has  never 
been  obliterated  from  Mr.  West's  recoUectioo."    pp.  145,  146,  147. 

The  continual  excitement  which  our  painter^s  feelings  endared 
brought  on  a  fever,  and  it  became  necessary  to  seek  relief  in  qniet  and 
retirement.  He  went  to  Florence,  where  he  suffered  a  painful  confine- 
anent  of  eleven  months.  Here  he  met  with  another  of  those  fortunate 
accidents  which  distinguished  his  professional  career.  He  became  ac- 
quainted with  Mr.  Matthews,  one  of  those  few  merchants  who  combine 
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**'  the  higliett  de^pnee  of  literaiy  and  elegant  accomplishments  with  tfa« 
best  talents  for  active  business."  From  him  he  receired  an  invitation  to 
accompany  him  on  a  tour  through  the  principal  cities  of  Italy.  In  th» 
mean  time  the  noise  of  his  fame  had  reached  his  native  shores,  and  when 
he  called  upon  his  banken,  to  receive  a  small  balance  of  ten  pounds,  he 
found  that  he  had  an  unlimited  credit.  His  old  friend,  Mr.  Allen,  justly 
T^arding  him  as  an  honour  to  his  country,  had  resolved  to  direct  his  cor* 
respondents  in  Leghora  to  furnish  him  wiUi  whatever  money  he  might  re* 
quire.  Mr.  Hamilton,  then  governor  of  Pennsylvania,  insisted  on  divid- 
ing the  honour,  by  joining  him  in  the  responsibility  of  the  credit^  On  this 
circumstance  Mr.  Gait  very  justly  remarks: 

**  A  more  splendid  instaoee  of  Uberslity  is  not  to  be  found,  eren  in  the 
reoords  of  Florenee.  The  munificence  of  the  Medici  was  excelled  by  that  of 
the  magistracy  of  Plubdelpbia.''    p.  160. 

After  visiting  most  of  the  repositories  of  art  in  Italy,  he  returned  to 
Rome,  and  devoted  bis  time  to  the  study  of  the  omarocntB  of  that  capital. 
He  painted  a  picture  of  Cimon  and  Iphigenia,  and,  subsequently,  another 
of  Angelica  and  Madoro;  in  consequence  of  which  be  was  honoured  with 
the  usual  marlcs  of  academical  approbation,  which  reward  and  stimulate 
the  ambition  of  young  artists.  He  was  also  elected  a  member  of  the  aca- 
demies of  Florence,  Bologna,  and  Parma.  He  had  the  honour  of  being 
introduced  to  the  prince  of  Parma,  by  the  desire  of  his  highness.  At 
p.  182  we  have  a  melancholy  picture  of  the  powerful  effects  upon  the 
arts,  as  well  as  morals,  of  that  theocratical  despotism  which  overspread 
the  whole  country.  The  same  state  of  disease,  we  are  told,  pervades 
Spain,  where  so  much  chivalric  generosity  has  recently  poured  torrents  of 
blood  in  vain.  Mr.  West  visited  Paris,  where  he  inspected  the  principal 
works  of  the  French  artists,  and  the  royal  collections.  He  thought  that 
the  true  feeling  for  the  fine  arts  did  not  exist  among  the  French  to  that 
degree  which  he  had  observed  in  Italy.  On  the  contrary,  says  our  au- 
thor, it  seemed  to  him  that  there  was  an  inherent  affectation  in  the  gene- 
ral style  of  art  among  them,  which  demonstrated,  not  only  a  deficiency  of 
■ative  sensibility,  but  an  anxious  desire  to  conceal  that  defect. 

He  intended  to  have  returned  home,  but  he  received  a  letter  from 
his  father,  advising  him  to  go  to  England;  and  here  Mr.  Gait  drops  the 
aortain. 

We  shall  trespass  upon  the  reader  a  little  longer,  to  make  but  a  few 
remarks.  At  p.  62,  the  author  mentions  Francis  Hopkins  and  Thomas 
Godfrey,  among  the  early  associates  of  West  The  former,  we  imagine, 
was  Francis  Hopkinson,  the  father  of  one  of  our  most  distinguished  advo- 
eates,  and  at  present  a  representative  in  congress,  from  this  city:  the  lat- 
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Mr  we  Uke  to  be  the  inyentor  of  the  quadrant  The  credit  of  this  dis- 
covery was  tmken  from  him  by  an  £iiglishinao«  named  Hadlej;  and,  if  this 
be  the  same  peraoD,  we  are  snnnrised  that  Mr.  West,  who  sat  at  tibe 
elbow  of  the  author,  did  not  avail  himself  of  this  occasion  to  assert  the 
daimaof  his  friend  and  countryman.  The  exalted  respect  which  we  feel 
for  his  character,  would  induce  us  to  admit  a  plea  of  ignorance,  without 
hesitation;  the  more  especially  as  sereral  anecdotes  are  extant,  which 
show  that,  in  all  the  adulation  by  which  he  has  been  courted,  he  has  not 
ibi]gotten  his  natal  s<nL  We  shall  select  a  single  instance.  Durinf^  our 
verolntion,  intelligence  arrived  in  London  of  some  signal  disaster  which 
had  befallen  our  troops.  A  courtier,  who  envied  the  prosperity  of  West, 
seized  an  opportunity  of  communicating  the  tidings  to  him,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  British  sovereign.  The  artist  replied,  without  the  slightest 
hesitation,  that  he  was  very  sony  to  hear  it;  and  the  malignant  meddler 
was  still  more  mortified  to  learn,  afterwards,  that  the  answer  had  raised^ 
instead  of  injuring,  the  character  of  the  painter  in  the  estimatioii  of  hie 
royal  patron. 

Letters  to  the  Bank  Directors  on  the  fiemicious  comequences  ^f 
thefirevailing  system  qf  banking  ofierationsj  and  on  the  facility 
tf  reducing  discounts  to  any  ex  tent ^  as  soon  as  the  bank  qf  the 
United  States  commences  business.  By  M.  Carey.  8vo.  pp.  44. 

It  is  a  point  of  honour  among  the  rabble  not  to  strike  a  man  when  he  ia 
down,  and  in  matters  of  business  it  is  sound  policy  to  assist  rather  than  op- 
press a  debtor.  These  are  the  dictates  of  generosity  and  judgment,  which 
one  would  think  scarcely  necessaiy  to  be  repeated  in  the  present  day. 
But  the  pamphlet  before  usb  a  lamentable  proof  that  the  light  of  day  hi 
still  excluded  frcmi  the  discount  table.  Scarcely  had  we  ^nei^ged  from  the 
gloom  of  war,  when  we  were  plunged  into  deeper  distress  by  the  f<^y,  the 
madness  and  the  cupidity  of  the  persons  who  manage  our  money  concerns^ 
under  the  name  of  bank  directors.  For  some  months  past  it  has  been  next 
to  impossible  to  collect  any  debts,  and  the  few  payments  that  were  made 
were  at  discounts  of  from  6  to  15  per  cent;  to  which  may  be  added  the  loss 
of  interest  Sales  were  so  dull  that  goods  were  sacrificed  at  auction,  often 
for  less  than  first  cost*  and  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  raise  money  on  real 
security.  In  this  state  of  things,  the  author  of  this  and  other  publications* 
has  repeatedly  and  earnestly  exhorted  the  directors  of  the  banks  to  aban- 
don their  absurd  and  vicious  system  of  curtailing  discounts:  a  system,  he 
says,  which  has  "  prostrated  arts  and  manufactures— paralized  industry- 
sunk  the  value  of  almost  every  species  of  property,'*  and  drawn  upon  the 
Almost  iexhausted  stores  of  the  poor  to  swell  the  cofiers  of  the  opulent 
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JIfr.  Car«y  states  one  fact  which  throws  considerable  lig^topon  this 
subject  and  serves  to  explain  very  satisfactorily  to  our  mind,  the  reason 
why  this  course  was  pursued.  "  Money,"  he  informs  us  "  cannot  be  had 
of  the  brokers,  but  at  the  rate  of  from  18  to  30  per  cent  per  annum." 
A  man  who  would  be  sadly  affronted,  if  he  were  asked  to  dispose  of  a  rid- 
ing horse,  will  go  before  an  inquisitorial  bank  tribunal,  and  exhibit  a  full 
inventory  of  all  his  gfoods  and  chattels:  disclose  his  embarrassments,  con- 
fess his  difficulties,  and  pray  for  an  accommodation  but  for  a  few  months. 
No  matter  how  much  the  account  of  **  bills  receivable"  may  preponde- 
rate over  that  of  "  bills  payable" — his  note  is  rejected.  But  he  very 
soon  has  an  offer  for  some  of  his  houses  or  lands,  or  he  is  driven  to  a  bro- 
ker, where  he  is  decently  shaved*  It  is  immaterial  which  alternative  he 
adopts;  the  money  often  comes  from  the  very  chamber,  where  his  intrea- 
ties  had  no  avail.  We  shall  not  undertake  to  affirm  that  this  is  pre- 
cisely the  course  of  business,  but  the  reader  will  see  that  such  a  scheme 
may  be  effected.  We  are  far  from  wishing,  hi  the  language  of  sir  Tho- 
mas Brown,  that  men  should  ^^  swallow  falsities  for  truths,  dubiosities  for 
certainties,  possibilities  for  feasibihties,  and  things  impossible  for  possibUi- 
ties  themselves."  But  our  conjectures  will  derive  no  small  weight  from 
the  consideration  that,  during  all  the  distraction  and  distress  which  has 
pervaded  the  trading  part  of  the  community,  for  some  time  past;  those 
who  were  connected  with  banks  sat  unmoved,  and  apparently  unconcern- 
ed. They  bought  and  they  sold.  They  seemed  to  have  at  command  the 
treasures  of  '^  Ormus  or  the  Ind."  They  wore  the  cap  of  Fortunatus; 
they  burnished  the  lamp,  and  emulated  the  profusion  of  Aladdin.  Even 
the  runnert  ran  the  rapid  road  to  riches  and  rank. 

In  such  a  state  of  things  it  is  in  vain  that  pamphlets  are  written,  and 
their  reasonings  supported  by  the  experience  and  authority  of  such  men 
as  Perpival,  Baring,  Huskisson,  or  even  the  governor  of  the  bank  of 
England.  Mr.  Carey  may  be  respected  as  a  sensible  writer,  on  fiscal 
matters,  and  we  shall  admire  his  zeal  and  independence;  but  he  may  re- 
member that  Cassandra  raved  until  Troy  was  burned. 

(O-  

The  French  academy  have  ordered  a  medal  to  be  struck  in 
honour  of  Duois,  their  celebrated  tragic  poet.  All  nations  ought 
to  feel  an  interest  in  the  homage  paid  to  genius;  but  England 
especially  may  view  with  pleasure  the  distinction  shown  to  a  Inan 
devoted  to  English  literature,  and  who,  by  his  six  translations 
from  Shakipeake,  (King'  Johny  Romeo  and  Juliet^  Macbeth^ 
Othello^  Hamlet^  Lear^)  manifested  at  least  his  fond  admiration 
for  the  great  bard,  whom  the  mass  of  Frenchmen,  not  having 
capacity  to  comprehend,  presume  in  their  ignorant  vanity  to 
despise. 


[From  the  Eclcetie  ReTiev.] 

Travels  into  various  countriea  qf  Europe^  MiOy  and  Africa^  by 
Edward  Daniel  Ciarke^  LL.  D.  Part  II.  Greece^  Egyfit^  and 
the  Holy  Land. 

Section  second,  4to,  pp.  about  850.    Price  41. 14s.  6d.    Cadell  and  Da- 
vies,  1814. 

Section  third.  To  which  is  added  a  supplement,  respecting  the  author^s 
journey  from  Constantinople  to  Vienna;  containing  his  account  of  the 
gold  mmes  of  Transylvania  and  Hungary,  4to,  pp.  750.  Price 
4L  14s.  6d.  1816. 

(The  two  Tolomes  eontaiD  (including  maps  and  charts)  56  engravings,  of  the 
full  tize,  and  48  vignettes.  3 

These  are  the  third  and  fourth  massive  volumes  of  Dr.  Clarke*s 
splendid  performance.  The  latter  of  them  constitutes  the  last  section  of 
the  second  part  It  brings  tlie  author  back,  after  so  long  a  sojonm,  to 
the  shores  of  his  native  country.  No  conjecture  is  given  as  to  the  pro- 
bable-extent of  the  portion  yet  in  reserve,  and  of  which  the  subjects  are 
\o  be  Denmark,  Norway,  ^Sweden,  Lapland,  and  Finland.  Its  prepara- 
tion, we  may  presume,  will  be  carried  on  without  intermission. 

The  first  volume  traced  him  across  the  Russian  empire,  from  north 
to  south,  and  left  him  at  the  metropolis  of  the  Mahomedans.  Thence  the 
narration  in  the  second  volume  carried  him  to  the  Troad,  to  Rhodes,  to 
Egypt,  to  Cyprus,  and  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  left  him  at  Acre,  on  his  i«- 
tum  towards  Egypt;  in  which  region  of  wonders  we  find  hhn  oecupied 
through  nearly  half  the  third  volume,  which  is  the  largest  of  the  series. 
It  cxNumences  with  a  prefatoiy  miscellany  of  notices  and  observations, 
respecting  the  rules  of  selection  which  he  has  observed,  and  the  improve- 
ments that  have  been  made  during  the  progress  of  the  work,  respecting 
the  disputed  site  of  Heliopolis,  and  also  the  reluctance,  in  certain  quar- 
ters, to  admit  the  evidence,  still  r^^ed  by  him  as  quite  decisive,  that 
the  splendid  and  interesting  antiquity  brought  from  Alexandria,  and  now 
in  the  British  museum,  is  actually  what  Egjrptian  tradition  has  represent- 
ed it  to  be,  the  tomb  which  once  contained  the  body  of  Alexander  the 
Great 

The  preface  is  followed  by  *  Remarks,'  by  Mr.  Walpole,  *  on  the 
Libraries  ^of  Greece,'  and  a  catalogue  of  the  books  in  the  monastery  of 
Patmos. 

The  traveller  and  his  companion  quitted  Acre  for  the  last  time, 
under  the  renewed  and  final  benediction  of  the  famous  old  Djezzar  Pasha, 
who  did  not  long,  it  seems,  survive  their  visit.  He  was  evidently  fast  de- 
clining at  the  time,  and  was  sensible  of  it  himself,  but,  with  g^ood  reason, 
was  very  careful  to  conceal  it  from  his  subjects,  well  knowing  the  advan- 
tage that  would  be  taken.  In  his  last  moments  he  felt  an  omMhle  concern 
to  secure  tranquillity  to  his  successor  m  the  government;  and,  not  content 
with  m  mere  idle  avowal  of  his  benevolence,  he  gave  it  practic^Ll  effect, 
bv  an  *■  energetic*  act,  which  very  chaifacteristically  consummated  the 
glory  of  his  whole  life. 

^  The  person  vhom  he  fixed  upon  for  bis  toecessor,  was  among  the  nom* 
ber  of  his  prisoners.    Haviog  sent  for  thb  man,  he  made  known  his  intentiens 
to  him;  telling  him  at  the  same  time  that  he  wooM  never  enjoy  peaceful  domi 
TOL.  III.  H 
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nUm  while  eerUin  of  the  prrooes  of  Uie  eoaotrj  existed.  Theie  men  were  the& 
living  u  hottaget>  in  Djezzu^i  power.  <  Yoa  will  not  Tike  to  begin  yoor  reign/ 
Mid  he,  *  by  slaughtering  them:  I  wiQ  do  that  business  for  yoo.*  Aeeordingly, 
ordering  them  to  be  brought  before  him,  he  had  them  all  pat  to  death  in  Ida 
presenee.  Soon  afterwards  he  died,  leaving,  as  he  had  predleted,  the  ondbtiirb* 
ed  possession  of  a  very  extensive  territory  to  his  successor,  kmael  Pi^ia,  de- 
leribed  by  English  travellers,  who  have  since  visited  Acre,  as  a  tery  sflUabte 
man,  and  in  every  thing  the  very  reverse  of  this  Herod  of  his  time.'* 

The  notice  of  the  ruins  of  an  ecclesiastical  building*  with  pointed 
arches,  at  Acre,  leads  the  author  into  a  refutation  of  the  notion,  that  thia 
mode  of  architecture  had  its  origin  in  England.  He  abounds  with  proo& 
to  the  contrary. 

He  reached  Aboukir  about  the  time  of  the  surrender  of  Cairo  by  the 
French;  and,  passing  several  days  on  board  one  of  the  ships  appointed  to 
convey  the  prisoners  to  France,  witnessed,  and  has  vividlv  described,  the 
wretched,  squalid,  motley  appearance,  and  the  mirthful,  mrcical  and  pnK 
fligate  character  of  the  wrecks  of  the  French  army. 

The  author  and  hi  i  associates  entered  Egypt  by  the  Rosetta  mouth  of 
the  Nile,  in  one  of  the  boats  called  t^ertiu,  with  imminent  hazard  of  Ufe, 
from  the  dreadful  surf  upon  the  bar.  He  says  there  is  hardly  a  more  ibnni^ 
dable  surf  any  where  known  than  that  at  the  entrance  of  the  Nile  into  the 
Mediterranean,  and  that  *  it  was  even  asserted,  that  the  loss  of  men  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Nile,  including  those  both  of  the  army  and  navy,  who  were 
here  sacrificed,  was  greater  than  the  total  of  our  loss  in  all  the  engage- 
ments that  took  place  with  the  French  troops  in  Egypt.'  The  Arab  boat- 
men defied  the  peril,  and  desperately  drove  through  the  furious  turbu- 
lence, in  which  they  saw,  at  the  very  moment,  another  djenn  swamped 
and  wrecked  just  at  their  side. 

Among  a  variety  of  curious  notieas  of  Rosetta,  we  have  a  descrip^ 
tionof 

**  A  most  singular  exhibition  of  the  9erpent  eaten,  or  piylU,  as  mentkmed 
by  Herodotus,  and  by  many  ancient  anthors.  A  tumultuous  throng,  passing  be- 
neath the  whidows  of  our  boose,  attracted  our  attention  towards  the  quay.  Hm^ 
we  saw  a  concourse  of  people,  following  men  apparently  frantic,  who,  witk 
every  appearance  of  convulsive  agony,  were  brandishing  live  serpents,  and  then 
tearing  them  with  their  teeth;  snatching  them  from  each  other^s  months^  with 
loud  cries  and  distorted  features,  and  afterwards  falling  into  the  arms  of  the 
spectators,  as  if  swooning;  the  women  all  the  while  rending  the  air  with  their 
lamenUtions.  Pliny  often  mentions  these  jugglers;  and  as  their  triclu  have 
been  noticed  by  other  travellers,  it  is  only  now  necessary  to  attest  the  existence 
of  this  extraordinary  remnant  of  a  very  ancient  custom." 

With  some  difficulty  a  djerm  was  hired,  and  provisions  were  purchas- 
ed, for  a  voyage  up  the  Nile  to  Cairo.  It  was  in  August,  and  therefore 
at  the  time  of  the  inundation,  a  season  which  affords  a  singular  advantage 
for  the  navigation  of  the  river,  for  at  that  time  there  regidarly  prevails  a 
powerful  vrind  from  the  north  and  north-west;  so  that  by  means  of  the  im- 
mense sail  peculiar  to  the  lai^e  boats  of  the  Nile,  tlie  voyager  can  ad- 
vance with  great  rapidity,  against  the  utmost  force  of  the  current,  to 
Cairo,  or  any  part  of  Upj>er  Egypt;  and  then,  *  for  returning,  with  even 
greater  rapidity,  it  is  only  necessary  to  take  down  mast  and  sails,  and 
leave  the  vessel  to  be  carried  against  the  wind  by  the  powerful  current  of 
the  river.  It  is  thus  poe»ible  to  perform  the  whole  voyage  from  Rotetta 
to  Bulac,  the  quay  of  Cairo,  and  back  again,  with  certainty,  in  about  se- 
venty hours — a  distance  equal  to  four  hundred  miles,' 
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In  this  paatage  towards  Cairo  the  author  was  stmclc  wi&  ^  P^po* 
Imis  appearaDce  of  the  foaoks  of  the  rirer,  the  Tillages  being  in  almost 
uninterrapted  saccession.  He  also  dwells  with  admiration  on  the  prodi- 
gicms  fertility  of  the  soil  of  the  Delta,  of  which  tiie  best  watered  portions 
produce  three  crops  a  year— the  first  of  clorer,  the  second  d  com,  th* 
third  of  lice;  and  then  there  are  *  neyer-ending'  plantations  of  melons^ 
and  of  all  Idnds  of  garden  vegetables;  so  that,  from  the  abundanc^of  its 
produce,  Egypt  may  be  deemed  the  richest  country  in  the  world.'  But 
nevei'  was  superlative  applause  more  completely  neutralized  by  an  ac- 
count  of  the  other  parts  of  the  character  than  in  this  instance. 

*  But  to  ttrtngert,  snd  partiealarly  to  inhabitants  of  northern  eoantries^ 
where  wholesome  air  and  eleanlineu  are  among  the  necessaries  of  life,  Egypt  is 
the  most  detestable  region  upon  earth.  Upon  tlie  retiring  of  the  Nile,  the 
eonntry  is  one  vast  swaipp.  An  atmosphere,  impregnated  with  every  potrid 
and  ofiensiTe  exhalation,  stagnates,  like  the  filthy  pools  over  which  it  broods. 
Then  the  plague  regularly  begins,  nor  eeases  nntil  the  waters  retnm  again.  Ge« 
neral  Le  Orange  assured  us  that  the  ravages  in  the  French  army,  eaused  by  the 
plague,  during  the  month  of  April,  at  one  time  amounted  to  a  hundred  men  in 
a  single  day.  Throughout  the  spring,  intermittent  fevers  universally  prevail* 
About  the  beginning  of  May  certain  winds  cover  even  the  sands  of  the  desert 
with  the  most  disgusting  vermin.  lice  and  scorpions  abound  in  all  the  sandy 
desertfnear  Alexandria.  The  latest  descendants  of  Pharaoh  are  not  yet  deli* 
vered  from  the  evils  which  fell  upon  the  land,  when  it  was  smitten  by  the  band 
of  Moses  and  Aaron;  the  '  plague  of  frogs,'  the  '  plague  of  lice,'  the  '  pbigue 
ef  flies,'  the  '  murrain,  boils  and  Uains^  prevail,  so  that  the  whole  couotrj  is 
'corrupted,'  and  *Tax  dust  of  tds  xabth  bbcomks  lice,  uroM  man  and 
trroar  beast,  thbouohout  all  the  laud  or  boypt.*  This  application 
of  the  words  of  scripture  affords  a  literal  exposition  of  existing  facts,  such  a  one 
as  the  statistics  of  the  country  do  now  warrant.  Sir  Sydney  Smith  informed  the 
author  that,  one  night,  preferring  a  bed  upon  the  sand  of  the  desert  to  a  night's 
lodging  in  the  vilUgs  of  Etko,  as  thinking  to  be  secure  from  vermin,  he  found 
l^mself  enUrely  covered  with  them." 

Drinking  the  water  of  the  Nile,  during  the  period  of  its  overflow,  is 
apt  to  produce  a  disorder,  called  "  prickly  heat,"  which  often  '  terminates 
in  those  dreadful  wounds,  alluded  to  in  scripture  by  the  words  ♦♦  boils  and 
blains." '  Such  an  effect  will  not  be  wondered  at,  after  hearing  what  ^Te 
the  ingredients  of  the  potion.  '  The  torrent  is  every  where  dark  with 
mud;'  a  ladle  or  bucket,  dipped  into  it,  will  bring  up  a  quantity  of  ani- 
malculie;  *■  tadpoles  and  young  frogs  are  so  numerous  that,  rapid  as  the 
current  flows,  there  is  no  part  of  the  Nile  where  the  water  does  not  con« 
tain  them.'  Putting,  however,  the  drinking  out  of  the  question,  and  re- 
garding the  river  as  an  element  to  float  and  journey  upon,  Dr.  €.  says  it 
liffbrds  a  most  delightful  contrast  to  the  heat,  the  sand,  the  dirt,  and  the 
vermin,  which  co-operate  to  plague,  almost  out  of  his  life,  the  traveller 
by  land. 

At  the  time  the  djerm  reached  Bulac,  the  travellers  were  roused 
eaiiy  in  the  morning  fr^  their  cabin,  with  the  intelligence  that  the  py** 
raroids  were  in  sight, 

*'  — —  and  never  will  the  impresskm  made  by  their  appearance  be  oblite- 
sated.  By  reflecting  the  sun's  rays,  they  appeared  as  while  as  snow,  and  of 
such  surprising  magnitude,  that  nothing  we  had  previously  conceived  in  our 
imagination  had  prepared  us  for  the  spectacle  we  beheld.  The  sight  instantly 
convinced  us  that  no  power  of  description,  no  delineation,  can  convey  ideas  ade* 
(^uate  to  the  effect  produced  in  viewing  these  stupendous  mrmainents.  The  for* 
maKty  of  Ihsts  structure  is  lost  in  their  prodigious  rosgnltude:  the  mind,  ele- 
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-vited  bjT  vomler,  feels  at  ooee  the  force  of  no  axioni»  which,  howefer  difpQteJ^ 
cxperieDee  confirms — that  in  vaitness,  whatsoever  be  its  nature,  there  dwell* 
sublimity.  Another  proof  of  their  indescribable  power  is,  that  no  one  ever  ap- 
proached them  under  other  emotions  than  those  of  terror:  which  is  another 
principal  source  of  the  sublime.  In  certain  instances  of  irritable  (etlmg,  this 
impression  of  awe  and  fi^ar  nas  been  so  great  as  to  cause  pain,  rather  than  plea- 
Mire.  Hence,  perhaps,  huve  originated  descriptions  of  the  pyramids  which  re- 
present iliem  as  deformed  and  gloomy  masses,  without  taste  or  beauty.  Per- 
sons who  ha«e  derived  no  satisfaction  from  the  contemplation  of  them  may  not 
hate  been  conscious,  thiit  the  uneusiness  they  experienced  was  a  result  of  thctr 
own  sensibility.  Others  have  acknowledged  ideas  widely  difrei*ent,  excited  bjr 
every  wonderful  circumstance  of  character  and  situation— ideas  of  duration 
almost  endless,  of  power  inttonceivable,  of  miyesty  supreme^  of  solitude  most 
awful,  of  grandeur,  of  desolation,  and  repose." 

At  Cairo,  and  in  its  most  interesting  vicinity,  about  three  weeks  were 
ftpent  by  our  author,  in  the  incessant  activity  and  research  by  which  he  is 
always  so  meritoriously  distio^ishcd.  By  means  of  acanal  which  intersects 
the  city,  the  Englishmen  visited  the  different  quarters  of  it,  and  were 
Komewhat  the  less  sensible,  from  the  prevalence  of  water,  of  its  being 
the  *'  dirtiest  metropolis  in  the  world.*  There  was,  however,  great  super- 
abundance of  diseases  and  plagues,  the  ophthalmia,  dysentery,  and  *^  boils 
of  the  Nile,"  with  all  manner  of  vermin  that  crawls  or  flies.  ^  Such  a 
plague  of  flies  covered  all  things  with  their  swarms,  that  It  was  impossible 
to  eat  without  hiring  persons  to  stand  by  every  table  with  feathers  or  flap- 
pers; to  drive  them  away.  Lizards  were  crawling  about  in  «very  apart* 
ment  equally  in  the  houses  of  rich  and  poor,  and  cotild  fasten  themselves 
on  pendant  mirrors  and  the  glass  of  the  window. 

There  was  at  the  time,  encamped  on  the  isle  of  Rhonda,  under  the 
command  of  general  Baird,  a  strong  detachment  from  the  army  in  India 
It  had  come  up  the  Red  Sea,  and  across  the  desert  from  Cosseir,  to  co-op- 
erate a^^ainst  the  French.  Its  appointments,  appearance  and  stile  of 
living,  were  splendid  and  sumptuous,  presenting  a  violent  contrast  to 
the  !«ofldition  of  the  army  from  England,  encamped  near  Alexandria. 
ThetraveUers  were  soon  at  home  among  its  military  shows  and  its  ban- 
quets. '  Gen.  Baird  ascribed  the  safety  of  the  army  in  navigating  the 
Re^  Sea,  in  no  small  degree  to  the  truth  of  Bruce's  chart  ^ 

There  happened  to  arrive  at  Cairo  a  native  Abyssinian  ecclesiastic,  m 
Dean.  A  very  curious  account  is  given  of  an  examination,  into  which^ 
by  our  author^s  management,  he  was  drawn,  in  a  company  of  literary  travel- 
lers, with  a  view  to  try  the  veracity  of  Bruce,  a  copy  of  whose  travels 
was  in  the  possession  of  gen.  Baird.  It  was  settled  that  no  mention  should 
be  made  of  Bruce,  but  a  series  of  questions  put  from  his  work;  which  woric 
lying  on  the  table,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  have  any  knowledge.  His  an- 
awerson  agreat  number  of  points,  though  now  and  then  contradicting  Bruce, 
tended  on  the  whole  very  powerfully  to  prove  the  general  fidelity  of  his 
representations.  And  when  that  traveller's  plates  of  natural  history  wert 
shown  him,  he  instantly  recognised  a  great  ntimber  of  them,  called  them 
by  exactly  the  same  names  that  Bruce  has  given;  and  in  many  instances 
attributed  to  them  the  properties  ascribed  by  him.  Our  adventurers  were 
highly  gratified  by  such  testimony  in  favour  and  in  vindication  of  oneo. 
the  most  memorable  predecessors  of  the  fraternity.  The  general  truth 
of  Bruce^s  relations  concerning  Abyssinia  and  himself,  has  been  put  be- 
yond all  doubt  by  successive  and  acciunulated  evidence;  the  same  evi- 
dence, however,  convicting  of  such  deviations  from  fact,  in  some  parts 
of  his  narration,  as  can  by  no  stretch  of  candour  be  imputed  to  mere  ne- 
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{[ligeiice  or  Upte  of  memory.  Thus,  with  a  pev^sct  certainty  of  the  general 
laruth  of  the  representation,  the  reader  nererthcless,  feels  a  continual  re-* 
pression  of  interest,  from  the  impossibility  of  a  perfect  reliance  on  any  one 
of  the  particulars  in  the  narration.  While  nine  parts  out  of  ten  of  the 
work  may  be  accurately  true,  the  reader's  knowing*  that  Bruce  did  not 
make  strict  truth  an  absdute  rule  in  his  narration,  disables  him  to  give,  if 
we  may  so  express  it,  so  much  as  half  his  faith  to  any  thing  in  the  work,  till 
it  is  yerified  by  some  other  testimony.  The  very  interest  and  prolongation 
of  the  ^lestion  and  controversy  respecting  him,  are  a  reproach  on  his 
memory.  Concerning  a  perfectly  honest  narrator  such  a  controversy 
would  very  soon  have  ceased.  There  is  something  in  the  whole  manner 
of  genuine  scrupulous  truth,  which  soon  puts  an  end  to  scepticism  and 
caiol.  Though  a  few  things  in  the  relation  were  to  appear  strange  be* 
yond  all  precedent,  a  prevailing  palpable  integrity  in  the  relater  would 
make  any  thing  be  believed  that  was  not  contradictory  or  impossible;— 
would  at  least  make  it  be  believed,  that  to  the  best  of  the  travelUr'i  know- 
iedge  and  belitftike  fact  was  so. 

We  are  happily  now  in  a  better  era  for  the  veracity  of  travellers. 
Whether  the  tribe  is  becoming  better  principled  or  not,  we  are  certain  of 
more  attention  to  truth.  This  very  example  of  Bruce  will  have  been  of 
mighty  service  to  convince  them  all  that  honesty  is  the  best  policy.  It  is 
bec<une  evident  to  them,  that  between  the  internal  evidence  in  their  nar- 
ratives, and  the  probability  of  other  adventurers  being  ere  long  on  their 
track,  there  is  no  chance  for  the  sucxsess  of  any  very  gross  deception.  At 
the  same  time,  so  much  the  greater  honour  is  due  to  those  of  the  earUer 
travellers,  whose  integrity  sufficed  for  the  veracity  of  their  relations,  at  a 
time  when  the  dictates  of  this  policy  were  by  no  means  so  imperious. — 
But  we  are  sorry  to  have  diverted  so  long  from  the  excellent  traveller 
with  whose  work  we  are  at  present  concerned;  a  work  which  will  always 
rank  very  high  for  most,  if  not  all  of  the  qualities  which  should  distinguish 
the  report  of  such  a  p^rcg^ation. 

We  have  very  lively  descriptions  of  the  people  and  customs  of  Cairo, 
while  liveliness,  our  author  says«  is  the  thing  totedly  wanting  in  all  the  in- 
habitants but  the  Arabs.  Their  disposition  is  *  to  exist  without  exertion  of 
any  kind;  to  pass  whole  days  upon  beds  and  cushions,  smoking  and  count- 
ing beads. '  This  dulness  pervades  the  habits  and  families  of  the  residents 
from  Europe,  excepting,  we  presume,  the  long-famed  Sigfnor  Rosetti. 
But  the  living  inhabitants  are  a  matter  of  inferior  consideration  in  a  region 
whic:h  seems  even  now  to  belong  much  more  to  the  people  who  lived  there 
innumerable  ages  since.  Those  ancient  possessors  have  left  their  imper- 
ishable works  upon  it,  as  if  in  evidence  of  the  perpetuity  of  their  claim; 
and  as  if  to  maintain  it,  have  left  their  very  bodies,  still  existing  and  com- 
plete, refusing  to  submit  to  the  ordinaiy  destiny  of  mingling  with  the  dust. 
*  Wlmt  signify,'  the  enthusiast  for  the  ancient  world  will  exclaim, '  what 
signify  these  transitory,  vulgar,  living  men,  and  their  operations  and  their 
abodes,  on  a  field  occupied  above  with  pyramids  and  beneath  with  cata- 
combs? on  a  field  where  eternal  monuments  seem  inhabited  by  the  spec- 
tres of  the  dead?'  Dr.  Clarke  displays  habitually  a  high  degree  of  this 
susceptibility  to  the  venerable  and  awful  character  of  funeresd  antiquity. 
There  is  however  one  little  circumstance  in  the  account  of  the  visit  to  the 
pyramids,  which  struck  us  as  oddly  inharmonious  with  this  state  of  feeling. 
He  says,  <  some  Bedouin  Arabs,  who  had  received  us  upon  our  landing 
( firom  the  Nile)  were  much  amused  by  the  eagerness  excited  in  our  whole 
party,  to  prove  who  should  fiirst  set  his  foot  upon  the  summit  of  this  artifi- 
cial mountain'  ( the  great  pyranid ).    This  we  think,  was  a  vastly  puer- 
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ilesort-of  emotioii  to  prerail  in  such  a  situation;  and  wondeHnllj  diftr^ 
ent  from  those  impressions  of  awe,  amounting:  even  to  terror,  which  be  m 
little  while  belbre  described  as  inevitably  inc^ent  to  a  person  of  sensibili* 
^  in  approaching^  these  stupendous  monuments.  We  should  really  hay« 
Ihougfht  that  any  one  of  the  cultivated  and  reflective  persons  of  the  party, 
or  at  any  rate  that  our  author,  would  have  been  perfectly  willing  to  be 
left  tbe  last  in  the  ascent,  if  by  that  means  he  mig^t  be  the  more  abandon- 
ed to  the  power  and  impression  of  the  scene.  Or,  are  we  to  take  it  thai 
this  competition  to  get  foremost  was  an  efiect  of  the  very  terror  alluded  to» 
—that  it  was  from  the  apprehension  of  being  quite  seized  and  overpower- 
ed by  it  if  left  in  the  rear  of  this  sort  of  virtuoso  mob?  Indeed,  it  seems 
that  into  this  very  predicament  one  of  the  party,  an  officer,  was  actually 
tiirown,  being  literaUy  so  overwhelmed  with  the  stupendous  sight  around 
him,  that  about  midway  of  the  ascent  he  became  unable  to  proceed.  Dr. 
C.  went  down  from  the  top,  to  excite  and  assist  him,  and  he  was  at  leng^ 
conducted  to  the  summit  On  that  summit  the  party  were,  each  and  all« 
to  play  another  little  game,  that  of  carving  their  names  in  the  stone.  For 
to  us  it  appears  a  rather  ill-judging  kind  of  vanity  and  egotism,  to  attempt 
to  turn  this  awful  structure  to  the  use  of  recording  an  hour's  visit  of 
beings,  whose  whole  life  on  earth  is  such  a  trifle  of  duration,  compared 
with  that  of  a  work  which,  at  the  end  of  the  world,  will  have  been  so  far 
towards  co«^val  with  all  time.  Why  vras  exactly  this  circumstance  to  be 
recorded  on  such  a  monument,  in  preference  to  millions  of  more  serioua 
ones  that -have  taken  place  in  the  presence  of  this  solemn  pile?  Without 
question  it  was  well  to  avoid  all  affectaUon  of  high  and  tumultuous  enthu- 
siasm, of  profound  and  absorbing  reverie,  while  standing  for  a  few  mo- 
ments in  so  majestic  a  position;  and  perhaps  it  was  rational  not  to  be  actu- 
ally rapt  into  such  a  state  of  feeling.  But  we  cannot  well  comprehend 
bow  the  visible  magnificence,  immensity,  and  antiquity,  the  visionary 
musing,  the  impression  of  solemnity,  the  crowding  access  of  recollections 
and  associations,  inseparable,  as  it  may  be  supposed,  from  any  susceptiUe, 
highly  cultivated,  and  classical  mind,  should  admit  a  full  suspension  for  so 
trivial  and  at  the  same  time  protracted  an  emplojrment,  as  that  of  cutting 
a  man's  name  on  the  stone— when,  too,  it  was  the  first  time  and  to  be  the 
faist,  of  being  in  so  sublime  m  situation,  and  when  the  situation  was  to  be 
beld  but  for  a  few  moments. 

It  will  be  alleged,  and  most  truly,  no  doubt,  that  it  not  so  easy  to  lose 
ligfat  even  for  one  quarter  of  an  hour,  of  the  little  article  seU^  in  the 
most  striking  situations  on  earth;  in  situations  where  our  contemplative 
visitant  is  naturally  beset  by  a  whole  host  of  ideas  bearing  no  direct  rela- 
tion to  himself.  And  a  long  list  of  travellers'  names,  which  might  be 
found  inscribed  on  the  venerable  r^nains  of  antiquity  in  the  d^erent 
parts  of  the  world,  would  tell  us  that  the  above  remarks  are  somewhat  hy- 
percritical. We  readily  quit  the  topic,  to  say  how  much  we  are  gratified 
by  the  animated  and  interesting  description  of  the  gpreat  pyramid,  of  tbe 
objects  in  its  vicinity,  and  of  the  grand  panorama  beheld  from  the  summit. 
We  were  most  powerfully  arrested  by  the  observations  and  experiments 
on  the  famous  well,  which  is  found  in  an  obscure  passage  at  the  coitral 
interior  of  the  pyramid. 

'*  In  this  passage  we  foandy  upon  our  right  hand,  the  mysterious  well. 
Ptiny  makes  the  depth  of  it  equal  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  feet;  but 
Greaves,  In  sounding  it  with  a  line,  made  the  plummet  rest  at  the  depth  of 
twenty  feet  *  The  mouth  of  it  is  barely  large  enough  to  admit  the  passage  of 
a.man'8  body;  but,  as  this  may  be  effected,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  Freneh* 
during  all  their  researches  here,  did  not  adopt  some  plan  for  tbe  effeotoal  exa* 
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ninfttioQ  of  a  place  likely  to  throw  eondderable  llg;ht  apon  tba  natore  of  (he 
pyramid,  and  ^e  foundation  on  vhioh  it  standi.  This  wontd  require  more  tirae 
than  traTellerfl^soally  ean  ipare,  and  more  apparatot  dnm  they  ean  earry  vttli 
them.  In  the  firtt  phiee,  it  woaM  be  fteeetsary  to  fktten  Bgbted  tapers  nt  tho 
•nd  of  a  long  oord,  to  prueede  the  person  descending,  as  a  preeantion  whereby 
tbe  qoalKy  of  the  air  below  may  be  proved,  and  those  fatal  effects  'preventadt 
wbicb  often  attend  an  iroprofident  descent  into  w^ls»  and  sobtemneoas  cham« 
bera  of  every  description.  If  any  banda,  too,  would  be  raqoired  above,  to  mtt« 
Mige  and  sostain  tbe  ropes  by  which  an  adventurer,  daring  the  experiment* 
nnst  remala  autpended.'  We  threw  down  aoae  stones,  and  observed  that  they 
rested  about  the  depth  which  Greaves  has  mentioned;  but,  being  at  length  pro- 
vided with  a  stone  nearly  as  large  as  tbe  mouth  of  the  well,  and  about  fift/ 
pounds  in  weight*  we  let  it  fiUI,  listening  attentively  for  the  resalt  from  the  spot 
where  the  other  stones  rested.  We  were  agreeably  surprised  by  hearing,  aftee 
a  length  of  time  which  must  have  equalled  some  seconds,  a  loud  and  distinct  rot 
port,  seeming  to  come  from  a  spacious  subterraneous  apartment,  accompanied  bj 
a  splashing  noise,  as  if  the  stone  had  been  broken  into  pieces,  and  bad  fallen  int<| 
a  reserroir  of  water,  at  an  amazing  depth.  Thus  does  experience  always  tend 
to  confirm  the  accounts  left  us  by  the  ancients;  for  this  exactly  answers  to  the 
description  given  by  Pliny  of  this  well;  and,  in  all  probability,  tbe  depth  of  iC 
does  not  much  differ  from  that  which  he  mentions,  of  eighty  .six  cubits,  or  one 
hundred  and  twenty-nine  feet,  making  the  cubit  equal  to  eighteen  inches.  Pfiny 
says  that  the  water  of  the  Kile  was  believed  to  comraontcate  with  this  well. 
The  inundation  of  tbe  river  was  now  neariy  at  its  height*  Can  it  be  supposed 
that,  by  some  hitherto  unobserved  and  secret  channels,  it  is  thus  conveyed  to  the 
bottom  of  this  well?  It  seems  more  probable  that  the  water  is  nothing  more 
than  the  usual  result  of  an  excavation  in  a  stratum  of  limestone,  carried  on  ta 
the  depth  at  which  water  naturally  lies,  in  other  wells  of  the  same  country;  ai| 
for  example,  in  the  pit  called  Jtfweph^B  fVell^  in  the  citadel  of  Grand  Cairo.'' 

Such  a  profound  pit,  openinr  in  a  place  itself  so  dark  and  awful,  is  the 
snperiative  agg^ration  of  gloom  and  mystery.  The  descent  into  the 
depth  of  this  gulf  of  central  mgfat,  if  indeed  it  shall  not  be  forbidden  by  a 
BDiepbitic  state  of  the  air,  is  one  of  the  moat  signal  exploits  yet  awaiting  aq 
intelligent  and  daring  curiosity^  The  adyenturer  for  whom  it  is  reserved 
(it  most  not  be  the  officer  vrfao  was  so  completely  unmanned  on  the  oiit<r 
side  of  the  pyramid,  in  cheerful  day-light,)  will  faAYe  had  some  sensatioBi 
with  which  he  will  in  Fain  seek  for  persons  adequately  to  sy  mpathize. 

So  inexhaustible  is  the  power  of  these  Egyptian  monuments  orer  the 
imagination,  that  notwithstanding  every  former  description  we  have  read 
of  the  interior  of  the  great  pyramid,  we  feel  an  undiminished  interest  <9 
accompanying  the  new  explorer,  through  tbe  leading  passages,  in  the  la- 
teral ducts  and  recesses,  and  into  the  final  gjand  apartment,  where  re- 
mains the  soros,  or  tomb,  which  once  contaii^,  but  not  since  the  eariiest 
periods  of  profane  history,  the  lifeless  personage  for  whom  the  whole  enor^ 
mous  pile  was  raised  as  an  eternal  sanctuary  and  memorial.  And  real- 
ly setting  aside  the  purely  superstitious  part  of  the  proud  projector's  anti* 
cipations,  tiiat  is  to  say,  the  direct  and  personal  advantage  believed  to  be 
(conferred  on  the  condition  after  death,  by  an  indestructible  sepulchre,  and 
regarding  only  the  intention  of  commanding  the  veneration  of  the  succes- 
sive living  generations,  we  must  acknowledge  the  wisdom  of  his  calcula- 
tion;— ^provided  only  that  he  could  have  been  certain  his  body  should  be 
for  ever  secure  against  profane  intrusion,  and  that  there  should  be  an  tm- 
failing  record  or  tradition  transmitted  downward,  of  its  actually  being  in 
the  unknown  chambers  of  the  inviolable  structure.  For  a  certain  solemn 
and  venerating  sentiment  vtould  have  been  entertained,  involuntarily,  by 
an  subsequeat  generationis,  for  the  dead  personage  so  known  to  have  kni 
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dwelliiig  in  tiie  impenetrable  sanctnaiy  within  such  m  ttroctore.  Sacli 
would  luiTe  been  the  feeling  at  tbb  reiy  daj,  bejond  all  escape  or  care; 
and  to  much  the  stronger  the  more  cnltirated  might  be  the  beholder's 
minda  Only  imagine  the  e5ect  of  stupendous  vastnees,  and  of  the  oontin* 
nally  deepenii^  solemnitj  of  antiquihr,  combined  with  that  rererence 
which  it  is  a  principle  of  our  natnre  to  leel  far  the  remains  of  the  dead; 
and  all  this  rendered  still  more  emphatic  by  the  secrecy  and  mystery  of 
the  unexplored  abode!  li^  with  respect  to  the  second  of  the  great  pyramids 
there  were  any  record  to  make  us  quite  certain  that  it  thus  ccmtains  and 
conceals  an  ancient  inhabitant,  much  of  this  state  of  feeling  would  be  ex- 
peri^iced  by  reflectiye  men  in  approaching  it;  at  least  if  the  bdiolder  ap- 
proached it  in  solitude  and  under  the  other  circumstances  CMrouraUe  to 
solemn  thought;  though  certainly  the  effect  would  be  much  iess  power- 
ful from  his  seeing  the  mightiest  of  these  abodes  of  death  riolated  and  Ta- 
cant 

It  is  with  a  proper  caution  that  we  hare  said  *  reflective  men;'  for  Dr. 
Clarke  has  given  a  most  gross  and  offensive  instance  of  the  total  want  of 
any  thing  belonging  to  this  order  of  feelings,  in  a  portion  of  our  English 
invaders  of  Egypt  The  oj^robrious  fact  is,  the  beautiful  soros  in  the 
grand  chamber  of  the  pjrramid,  an  object  that  had  remained  uninjured  du- 
ring nearly  a  hundred  generations,  having  been  held  sacred  by  all  sorts 
«if  barbarians,  amid  all  manner  of  hostilities  and  ravages,  is  now  no  lon- 
ger entire  since  Englishmen  have  had  the  free  range  of  the  country. 

''  The  toldiers  and  sailors  of  oar  army  and  navy  haring  had  frequent  aecess 
to  the  interior  of  the  pyramid,  carried  with  them  sledge-hammers,  to  break  off 
pieees,  to  be  conveyed  to  England;  and  b^an,  alas!  the  havoc  of  its  demolition. 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  classical  taste  and  laudable  interference  of  colonel,  now 
general  Stnart,  then  commanding  officer  in  that  dbtriet,  who  threatened  to 
make  an  example  of  any  individual,  whether  officer  or  private,  who  ihoold  dis- 
grace his  coantry,  bj  thus  waging  hoitiUtj  against  hiitoiy  and  the  arts,  not  a 
particle  of  the  soros  would  have  remained.  Yet,  as  a  proof  of  the  difficulty 
which  attended  this  worse  than  Scythian  ravage,  the  persons  who  thus  left  be- 
hind them  a  sad  memorial  of  the  British  name,  had  only  socceeded  in  accom- 
pGshing  a  fracture  near  one  of  the  angles.  It  was  thus  disfigured  when  we  ar- 
rived; and  every  traveller  of  taste  will  jotn  in  reprobating  any  fetnre  attempt 
to  increase  the  injory  it  has  so  lamentably  sostaineid.'' 

Thus  in  a  place  more  majestically  monumental  than  any  other  on  earth, 
in  the  peculiar  religion  of  perpetuity,  our  people  have  secured  a  perma* 
nent  monument  to  their  disgrace.  By  means  also  of  dilapidation,  the 
French  have  left  a  lasting  memorial,  but  which  will  not  be  among  the 
recorded  dishonours  of  their  Egyptian  expedition.  They  made  a  vigo- 
rous and  persevering  attempt  to  force  an  entrance  into  the  interior  of  the 
third  pyramid;  and  had  there  been  time  for  prosecuting  the  operation, 
they  would  perhaps  have  disclosed  another  magnificent  sanctuary  of  deaths 
and  found  a  tomb  not  deserted  by  its  ancient  inhabitant. 

In  the  above  observations  we  have  assumed  that  the  intention  and  use  of 
the  pyramids  were  such  as  history  has  represented;  that  the  Egyptian  mon- 
BTchs  constructed  them  for  their  tombs.  But  Dr.  Clarke  has  started  a  differ- 
ent speculation  respecting  the  great  pyramid.  He  seems  half  willing  to  make 
It  believed,  that  it  was  built  by  the  Israelites  for  a  temporary  receptacle 
in  which  to  deposit  the  body  of  Joseph,  till  the  time  should  arrive  at  which 
they  were  to  carry  it  away  with  them  out  of  Egypt  And  he  reasons  the 
matter  with  a  very  ingenious  plausibility.  But  he  will  probably  convince 
but  very  few  readers,  and  indeed  we  think  his  own  faith  is  of  an  extremely 
•light  consistence.    Not  to  remark  that  there  seems  something  rather 
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raafaly  bold  in  so  oompletelx  and  uaceremoiuoiialy  settiag^  isidft>  %t  m  strokwy 
the  whole  anthority  of  the  Greek  historans,  espeoially  after  the  oompU- 
meiit  just  paid,  in  the  passa^  we  hare  traescribed,  to  the  accuracy  of  the 
ancientB,  in  their  descriptire  notices  at  least,  concemip^  ancient  struc- 
^res,— we  should  think  there  is  insuperable  improbability  in  the  nature 
of  the  thing^.  Could  it  comport  vrith  the  common  sense  <k  any  set  of  hu- 
man beings  that  ever  lived,  to  employ,  even  if  they  had  the  power  to  ^  so, 
the  labour  of  mjrriads,  during  a  long  course  of  years,  and  with  a  combina- 
tion, in  the  plan  of  execution,  of  all  possible  adaptations  to  perpetuity,  for 
a  purpose  confessedly  temporaiy,  and  when  a  thousandth,  peHiaps  a  ten 
thousandth  part  of  the  toil  would  have  created  a  solid  receptacle  for  the 
venerated  object;  and  when  also  that  sacred  object  had  already  been  pie- 
served  in  safety  for  a  lonq^  time  without  any  such  mighty  munition?— for  a 
km^  space  of  time  it  surely  mnut  have  been,  subsequently  to  Joseph's 
death,  before  the  family  of  Jacob  could  have  g^rown  to  a  sufficient  multi- 
tude to  make  such  a  project  appear  feasible  even  to  the  most  enthusiastie 
among  their  very  dreamers.  Add  to  this,  that  their  patriotism  and  imagina- 
tion might  naturally  operate  in  the  way  of  contracting  in  prospect  the  prob- 
able duration  of  their  sojourn  in  a  land  not  their  own. 

But,  in  the  next  place,  supposing  they  had  the  disposition  to  lact  in  a 
manner  so  very  preposterous,  it  seems  impossible  to  believe  they  could 
have  had  the  power  to  do  so.  We  presume  no  one  can  reflect  on  the 
enormous  labour  and  expense  of  constructing  the  great  pyramid,  and  not 
feel  an  irresistible  conviction  that  such  a  work  cmdd  not  be  carried  on 
and  completed — we  do  not  say  without  the  sandiom  of  the  supreme  power 
of  the  state,  but— without  the  direct  authority,  assistance,  and  almost  com- 
pulsion of  that  power.  Now  is  it  not  against  all  manner  of  probability, 
that  an  Egyptian  tyrant,  long  enough  after  Josepb^s  death  probably,  to 
have  had  for  him  little  or  no  direct  personal  interest  of  friendship  and 
gratitude,  contemplating  from  his  palace  at  Memphis  an  alien  tribe,  which 
bad  never  combined  or  coalesced  with  his  people,  and  which  he  and  hit 
people  would  naturally  regard  through  the  medium  of  a  jealous,  oppressive 
and  calculating  policy,  devising  how  to  turn  them  to  most  servile  and  gainful 
account,-*that  under  such  circumstances,  he  would  suffer  them  and  aid 
them  to  withdraw  the  main  force  of  their  labours  from  the  service  of  the 
state,  and  for  an  indefinite  length  of  time,  to  raise  for  a  person  of  their 
own  tribe  a  funereal  structure  surpassing  all  that  had  ever  been  attempted 
in  honour  of  the  proud  monarchs  of  Egypt  themselves?--*>We  confess  that 
nothing  appears  to  us  much  more  impossible  to  be  believed. 

When  our  author  and  his  companions  approached  the  sf^inx,  their  at- 
tention was  awakened  to  extreme  curiosity  oy  a  <  reddish  hue  discemable 
over  the  whole  mass,  quite  inconsistent  with  the  common  colour  of  the 
limestone  used  in  building  the  pyramids,  and  of  which  the  sphinx  itself  is 
formed. 

*'  This  be  says,  iodaeed  us  to  eitmine  more  atteDtiv^y  the  superfieies  of  the 
fltatne:  and  kaving  saeeeeded  in  elimbing  beaeath  the  right  ear  of  the  6gare« 
where  the  sorfiioe  had  never  been  broken^  nor  in  any  degree  deeomposed  by  the 
aetion  of  the  atinosphere»  we  found,  to  oar  very  greU  surprise,  that  the  whole 
had  ooee  been  painted  of  a  dingy  red  or  bk>od  eoloor^  Hke  some  of  the  stueooed 
walls  of  the  houses  in  Pompeii  and  UereulaDeam.*' 

Nor  was  this  all:  he  detected  an  inscription,  written  in  black,  upon  the 

red  surface;  so  concealed  from  ordinary  observation  by  the  height  from 

the  ground,  and  the  shade  of  the  ear,  as  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  all  for* 

mer  inspectors.    Of  the  characters,  partly  Coptic  and  partly  Arabic,  with 
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several  curious  monograms,  he  has  g^yen  a  facsimile  delineated  with  the 
utmost  care:  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  mtcrpret  them. 

The  next  excursion,  in  which  they  passed  what  Dr.  C  agrees  with  Sa- 
vary  in  judging  to  be  the  site  of  Memphis,  was  to  the  pyramids  of  Saccara, 
which  he  regards  as  '  a  continuation  of  the  same  great  cemetery  to  which 
those  of  Djiza  also  belonged.'  Those  of  Saccara  bear  the  indicatious  of 
still  more  remote  antiquity,  in  the  more  decayed  state  of  the  surface,  and 
in  their  less  artificial  and  therefore  more  primitive  form,  as  being  nearer 
to  that  of  the  simple  tumulus,  the  most  ancient  form,  beyond  all  question, 
of  sepulchral  monument.  These  more  southern  pyramids  are  in  different 
degrees  of  approach,  toward  the  tumulus,  and  toward  the  finished  pyramid; 
and  as  we  proceed,'  says  Dr.  C.  '  in  surveying  them  from  the  south 
towards  the  north,  ending  with  the  principal  pyramid  of  Djiza,  we  pass 
from  the  primeval  mound,  through  all  its  modifications,  until  we  anlve  at 
the  most  artificial  pyramidal  heap.'  ' 

One  of  tliese  southern  masses  is  built  of  unbumt  bricks,  and  is  in  a  very 
mouldering  state.  The  bricks  contain  shells,  g^vel  and  chopped  straw. 
There  is  one  which  Pococke  thought  as  large  as  the  principal  one  at  Djiza. 
Like  in  a  measure,  to  that  grand  pyramid,  a  number  of  these'  southern 
ones  are  graduated,  but  not  with  so  great  a  number  of  steps,  one  of  the 
most  conspicuous  <  consisting  of  only  six  tiers  or  ranges  of  stone;  the  pyra- 
mid itself  being  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  height.' 

At  Saccara  the  author  descended  into  sereral  of  the  rifled  catacombs, 
found  scattered  fragpnents  of  mummies,  and  observed  with  the  most  pointed 
attention  the  form  and  dimensions  of  the  niches  where  the  bodies  had  been 
placed,  in  order  to  decide,  the  question  whether  they  were  laid  in  a  re- 
cumbent or  set  in  an  upright  position.  And  between  his  observations 
here,  and  information  acquired  elsewhere,  he  was  satisfied,  to  absolute 
certainty,  that  they  were  placed  horizontally.  These  subterranean  apart- 
ments had  an  oppressively  offensive  smell,  for  which  he  could  not  at  all 
account. 

There  is  no  gaining  access  to  the  catacombs  where  any  of  the  mam- 
mies are  remaining  entire.  They  arc  most  carefully  concealed  and  ob- 
Ktructed  by  the  Arabs,  who  no^e  an  unworthy  trade  of  their  contents. 
The  repositories  of  embalmed  birds  are  allowed  to  be  examined.  Dr.  C. 
descended  into  one  of  them,  stored  with  a  countless  multitude  of  the  earthen 
jars  containing  them,  piled  in  ranks  over  and  behind  one  another.  His  des- 
cription, and  the  subsequent  observations  on  the  veneration  felt  for  the 
Ibis,  and  the  cause  of  such  inunense  accumulations  of  these  birds,  are  cu- 
rious. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  dissertation  on  the  origin  and  design  of  the 
liyramids,  he  has  brought  together  in  a  note,  the  opinions  of  many  learned 
men  on  the  question, — ^hardly  perhaps  worth  such  a  consumption  of  time 
and  intellect  as  these  references  alone  would  suffice  to  show  that  it  has 
cost — whether  the  Eg^tian  god  named  Apis,  Serapis,  and  Osiris,  was  not 
in  truth  a  deification  of  the  patriarch  Joseph.  Dr.  C.  appears  considera- 
bly inclined  to  adopt  the  affirmative.  This  would  explain,  he  thinks,  va- 
rious particulars  in  the  Egyptian  mythology  and  ritual.  Thus,  '  the  an- 
nual mournings  which  took  place  for  the  loss  of  the  body  of  Osiris^  and  the 
exhibition  of  an  empty  soros  upon  those  occasions,  might  be  ceremonies 
derived  from  the  loss  of  Joseph's  hody^  which  had  been  carried  away  by  the 
Hebrews  when  they  left  the  country.' — '  If,'  he  says,  *  the  connexion  be- 
tween ancient  Egyptian  mythology  and  Jewish  history  bad  been  duly  tra- 
ced, an  evident  analogy  founded  upon  events  which  have  reference  to  the 
ea<-liest  annals  of  the  Hebrews,  might  be  made  manifest.' 
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One  of  the  excursions  from  the  head-quarters  at  Cairo,  was  to  the  un- 
doubted site  of  the  ancient  Heliopolis,  the  On  of  the  Mosaic  history,  where 
stands,  *  on  the  ^pot  where  the  Hebrews  had  their  first  settlement*  the 
celebrated  obelisk,  *  the  only  great  work  of  antiquity,'  says  our  author, 
<  now  remaining"  in  all  the  land  of  Goshen.'  '  Its  heig^ht  is  between 
sixty  and  seventy  feet;  its  breadth  at  the  base,  six  feet:  Qie  whole  beings 
one  entire  mass  of  reddish  granite .  From  the  coarseness  of  the  sculpture, 
as  well  as  the  history  of  the  city  to  which  this  obelisk  belonged,  there  is 
reason  to  believe  it  the  oldest  monument  of  the  kind  in  Egjrpt.'  An  en- 
graving is  given  from  the  drawing,  in  making  which  he  was  particularly 
attentive  to  preserve  the  rude  character  of  the  sculptured  hieroglyphics, 
insteadof  misrepresenting  them,  as  it  is  justly  complained  tiiat  travellers 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  doing,  in  such  subjects,  by  giving  more  correctly 
delineated  forms  of  the  objects  they  suppose  to  have  been  intended  by  the 
ancient  sculptor. 

Dr.  Clarke,  though  evidently  one  of  the  very  last  men  to  despair  of  the 
attainment  of  any  object  important  to  knowledge  and  literature,  seems  to 
surrender  all  hope  on  the  subject  of  the  elucidation  of  the  Eg}*ptian  hiero- 
glyphics. 

"  Tsis  long  ago  declared,  that  no  mortal  had  ever  removed  her  veil;  and  the 
impenetrable  secret  teems  not  likely  to  be  divulged.  One  tolitarj  fuct  has  been 
vouchsafed  to  ages  of  rettiess  inqtiirr  upon  this  tuhjeet;  namely,  that  the  hierogly- 
phio  eharaetera  consiitoted  a  -written  latiffvag'e,  the  signs  of  an  ancient  alphabet, 
expressed  aceording  to  the  most  ancient  mode  of  writing,  in  capital  Utteris  and 
it  is  probable  that  the  more  eompound  forms  were  a  series  of  monograms." 

He  several  times  adverts  to  it  as  a  curious  fact,  apparently  well  esta- 
blished, that  the  alphabetical  characters  of  ancient  Egyptian  writing, 
were  formed  from  the  hieroglyphics,  by  a  gradual  change,  or  degeneration 
of  those  signs  from  their  primitive  form,  of  pictures  of  visible  objects,  into 
types  at  last  very  little  more  than  arbitrary. 

The  noted  crux  ansata,  or  cross  surmounted  with  a  ring  as  a  handle, 
80  continually  recurring  among  the  hieroglyphics,  is  reg^arded  as  the  only 
one  of  them  that  has  had  the  misfortune  to  be  detected.  Our  author  cites 
the  authority  of  those  early  christian  writers,  who,  on  the  testimony  of 
converted  heathens,  have  declared  it  to  typify  '  life  to  come:'  this  he  thinks 
may  be  admitted  as  its  abstracted  or  symbolical  meaning;  his  opinion  of 
its  immedicUe  sigm^cation  he  has  not  done  muoh  amiss  to  leave  in  the  Latin 
of  Jablonski. 

On  the  return  to  Rosetta  the  travellers  examined,  a  little  to  the  south 
of  Rachmanie,  a  mass  of  ruins,  which  had  escaped  the  observation  of  the 
French,  though  D'Anville  had  marked  the  spot  as  the  situation  of  the  an- 
cient Sais.  Dr.  C.  had  no  doubt  that  he  was  standing  among  the  relics  of 
that  city,  while  beholding  in  irregular  heaps  the  remains  of  massive  foim- 
dations,  and  the  still  lofty  ramparts  of  a  vast  inclosure.  From  the  inhabi- 
tants of  a  neighbouring  village  he  obtained  a  variety  of  curious  antiquities, 
on  which  he  has  made  several  interesting  observations;  especially  on  a 
hieroglyphic  tablet,  now  in  the  university,  library  at  Cambridge,  and  of 
which  a  verj*  large  engraving  is  given  in  the  book. 

In  one  sense,  any  sculptured  stone,  any  fragment  of  a  column,  or  a 
sphinx,  or  a  god,  was  a  more  interesting  object  than  almost  any  of  the 
living  human  beings  expending  their  little  mortal  allotment  of  time  on  this 
enchanted  ground.  Our  author,  however,  took  proper  notice  of  their  con- 
dition, character,  and  habits.  The  people  of  Cairo  were  suffering  much, 
at  the  veiT  time  the  ^  English  were  in  possession  of  the  city,'  from  the  bar- 
barity of  the  Turks.    One  form  in  which  it  was  exereised,  was  particu- 
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Imrly  atrociooB.  They  murdered,  without  ceremony  or  restsaint,  wh^re* 
ever  they  met  with  them,  the  women  who  were  knoi^n  or  suspected  to 
have  been  married  to,  or  to  have  cohabited  with  men  of  the  French  army. 
They  even  accounted  this  a  meritorious  sort  of  religious  sacrifice  to  the 
sanctity  of  the  true  fiedth.  Multitudes  were  abar^oned  to  this  fate  at  the 
departure  of  the  French,  while  some  *\ccompanied  the  embarkation.  Our 
author  and  his  companions  aided  tlje  escape  of  four  young  women,  by  dex- 
terously managing  to  conceal  them  in  theiri^^rm  in  descending  the  Nile. 
The  people  had  also  a  grievous  recollection  of  that  low  villain  general 
Menou,  whose  rapacity  had  omitted  no  expedient  of  extortion.  Dr.  C» 
gives,  sifterwardH,  a  very  amusing  account  of  his  interviews  and  negocia- 
tions  with  this  base,  and  insolent,  and  irritable  Mahomedan,  ffor  suclr 
he  pretended  to  have  become,)  respecting  tlie  antiquities  which  the 
French,  at  tlie  time  of  their  surrender  at  Alexandria,  were  designing  se- 
cretly to  carry  otT;  especially  the  magnificent  sarcophagus  of  ^exander, 
of  which  Dr.  C.  had  privately  received  some  slight  intelligence,  upon- 
wbich  he  acted  with  a  promptitude  which  resulted  in  the  addition  of  this 
sumptuous  relic  to  the  riches  of  the  British  museum. 

In  a  polite  interv  icw  with  a  gentleman  of  the  Egyptian  institute,  he 
found  them  packing  up  some  of  ^se  performances  which  have  since  re- 
sulted in  the  vast  and  superb  work  Descriptfon  de  PEgypte.  They  ac- 
knowledged the  limited  scope  which  had  been  allowed  to  their  researches, 
which,  they  said,  *  had  always  been  restricted  to  the  march  of  their  army.'' 

It  was  by  means  of  a  copy  from  a  drawing  finished  by  one  of  the  chief 
engfineeis  of  the  institute,  that  Dr.  C.  has  been  enabled  to  give  an  ele> 
gant  plan  of  the  catacombs  near  Alexandria,  the  Necropolis  of  the  an- 
cient Rr  cotis,  a  city  that  was  in  ruins  before  the  building  of  Alexandria^  He 
spent  six  hours  within  these  dark  and  solemn  apartments,  to  which  acces» 
is  obtained  by  a  strait  descending  perforation  in  the  soft  rock,  not  Jiy  the 
ancient  entrance,  which  is  now  concealed.  Even  after  all  he  had  already 
beheld,  of  the  labours  of  the  Egyptians  in  accommodation  or  in  honour  of 
the  dead,  he  contemplated  w^th  amazement  this  vast  cemetery,  with  its 
temple  of  Scrapis,  ( as  he  is  inclined  to  judge  one  of  the  apartments  may 
have  been,)  surrounded  with  regal  tombs.  In  this  supposed  sanctuary,  or 
close  in  its  vicinity,  he  saw  sculptured  the  orb  with  wing«,  which  figure, 
if  it  is  considered  as  the  symbol  of  Serapis,  as  god  of  the  shades,  will  tend,, 
he  remarks,  to  confirm  Jablonski's  opinion, '  that  Scrapis  was  a  type  of 
the  infernal  tun^  that  is  to  say,  of  the  sun  during  its  course  through  the 
lower  heiM$phere^  or  winter  signs  of  the  zodiac;  as  Ammon  was  of  the 
supernal,  or  path  of  the  sun  during  the  summer  months.'  And  it  is  inge- 
niously attempted  to  be  shown  that  even  this  explanation  is  perfectly 
compatible  with  tlie  notion  of  those  who  believe  that  Serapis  was  no  other 
than  a  mythological  personation  of  the  patriarch  Joseph. 

Considerable  space  is  occupied  with  curious  description,  narration  and 
disquisition,  concerning  Pompey's  pillar.  The  examiners  were  very  rea- 
sonably amazed  at  the  manner  in  which  they  found  this  stupendous  co- 
lumn supported,  that  is  to  say, '  upon  a  small  prop  of  stone  about  four  feet 
$quare\'  tiiis  is  absolutely  the  sole  base  on  which  the  pedestal  rests.  Tlie 
inverted  hieroglyphics  on  this  stone,  prove  it  ta  be  the  fragment  of  some 
structure  in  ruins  before  the  pillar  was  raised. 

The  Greek  inscription  on  the  pedestal,  which  had  been  noticed  by  Mail- 
let  and  by  Pococke,  eluded  the  most  accurate  examination  of  Dr.  C.  and 
several  attentive  investigators  with  him,  as  it  had  baffled  all  the  French 
inspectors,  during  their  long  residence  in  the  country.  The  late  colonel 
Squire  was  the  &8t  that  descried  it.   When  recovered,  it  proves  to  be  o€ 
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as  little  conseqmence  as  many  a  compartment  of  hieroglyphics  would  doubt- 
less be  found,  if  their  imp<nl  could  be  elicited  from  under  that  sacred 
gloom  of  mysteiy  which  has  such  a  power  of  gwing  a  portentous  character 
to  the  merest  trmes.  All  that  can  be  learned  from  this  le^nd,  rescued  by 
lynx-eyed  inquisition  from  eternal  oblivion,  and  conjectnrally  restored  in 
the  vacant  places  of  some  irrecoverable  letters,  and  even  one  whole  line ^ 
is,  that 

^  IVwtbnnas  Priefest  of  Egypt,  and  the  Feopls  of  the  Metropolis,  (<  hen^w^ 
the  most  rerered  Emperor,  the  proteeting  Divinity-  of  Alexandris,  the  DiTioe 
UadrisD  or  [DtoeletisD]  Angastos." 

The  whole  Une  supplied,  is  that  which  adds  « the  people  of  the  metropo- 
lis.' From  the  combination  of  a  number  of  circumstances  in  Roman  his- 
tory with  facts  in  ancient  customs  relative  to  monnments  to  the  illustrious 
dead,  and  with  circumstances  observable  about  this  column.  Dr.  C.  de- 
duces ?nth  considerable  confidence  the  conjecture,  or  the  opinion,  that  it 
is  a  monument  raised  to  Pompey,  by  either  Julius  Ccesar  or  Hadrian;  and 
be  thinks  it  probably  once  bore  on  its  summit  an  urn,  there  being-  in  the 
stone  a  circular  excavation  exactly  fitted  for  the  position  of  the  foot  of  sucn 
a  funereal  addition. 

We  must  not  stay  to  recount  anecdotes,  of  considerable  interest,  respec* 
ting  gen.  Menou;  the  contrasted,  dignified,  and  Spartan  habits  of  the 
English  commander-in-chief,  Hutchinson;  or  the  execrable  vUlany  of  the 
Turkibh  Capudan  Pasha,  whom  the  English  commander  took  an  opportu- 
nity of  accosting,  to  the  Moslem  face  and  beard  of  him,  and  at  the  very 
head  of  his  army,  with  the  terms  *'  liar,  coward,  villain,  assassin,'  and  every 
other  opprobrious  appellation  he  could  think  of,  till  he  wept  with  rage  and 
fear,  and  whom  every  reader  will  regret  it  could  not  have  comported  with 
a  just  policy  for  sir  J.  Hutchinson  to  have  ordered  a  company  of  Highlan- 
den  to  seize  and  'hang  up  in  the  very  camp  of  the  Mahomedans. 

The  travellers,  having  a  widely  extended  peregrination  yet  in  prospect, 
were  now  in  haste— and  we  have  still  more  reason  to  be  so — to  leave 
Egypt,  a  field  where  a  vast  measure  of  the  wonderful  and  mysterious  is  still 
in  reserve  for  inquisitive  labourers  wlio  will,  at  some  future  period,  be  en- 
abled to  protract  tbeir  residence  and  operations  in  perfect  exemption  fwm 
Arab  and  Mamluke  robbers,  and  Turkish  fanatics  and  assassins. 

The  long  narrow  stripe  of  sand  from  Alexandria  to  Aboukir,  where  our 
author  was  to  embark,  seems  to  have  no  claim,  but  in  virtue  of  some  groves 
of  date  trees,  to  maintain  its  barren  substance  above  the  waters  which  are 
on  each  side  working  its  destruction.  In  passing  along  this  most  dre^iry 
tract,  he  is  led  into  interesting  reflections  and  questions  relative  to  its  an- 
cient e^eography;  since  this  wretched  line  of  desert  ought  to  be  the  ground 
on  which  anciently  stood  the  cities  of  iSicopolis,  Taposiris  Parva,  ai^  Can- 
opus.  How  is  it  possible?— is  the  question  forced  upon  the  observer. 
The  only  answer  is  that  afibrded  by  the  very  palpable  indications  that  large 
encroachments  have  been  made  by  the  sea;  so  that,  as  Dr.  C  remarks,  the 
sites  and  remains  of  those  cities  are  perhaps  at  this  time  under  water.  At 
one  spot  some  stuicly  fragments,  bearing  the  ancient  Egyptian  character, 
were  seen  by  Col.  Squire,  in  the  ver}'  act,  as  it  were,  ofijrielding  to  the  in- 
vading element,  being  partly  submerged,  and  no  longer  able  to  testify  as  to 
the  extent  of  the  kindi>ed  works,  now,  doubtless  swallowed  up. 

The  Turkish  frigate  in  which  our  travellers  were  privileged  to  pass 
over  to  Asia,  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  scenes  into  which  they  had 
ever  been  thrown,  and  would  have  been  one  of  the  most  amusing  if  there 
had  been  no  danger  of  8tar>  ation  or  of  foundering.     It  was  such  a  medley 
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and  hubbub  of  nadoos,  and  jargons,  and  cusloms,  and  passions,  and  foot' 
eries,  crammed  and  conflicting^  together,  as  might  well  have  obliterated  all 
remembrances  and  images  of  any  objects  less  striking  than  those  of  Egypt. 
The  seamanship  too  was  incomparable,  as  might  be  guessed  from  the  fact, 
of  which  they  were  assured,  *  that  the  superannuated  captain  of  the  frigate 
had  never  been  to  sea  before  his  present  voyage;  that  at  the  age  of  seventy 
he  had  espoused  a  relation  of  the  Capudan  Pasha's,  and  obtained  in  conse- 
quence his  appointment  to  the  frigate:  his  nephew,  a  young  man,  had  rather 
more  experience,  and  held  a  station  similar  to  that  of  first  lieutenant  io 
our  ships. 

**  At  night  the  tpeetaele  on  board  wst  perhspt  one  of  the  roost  striking  which 
persons  anaceustoroed  to  venture  vith  Turkish  mariners  can  possibly  witness . 
The  ship  seemed  to  be  left  pretty  much  to  her  own  diseretioo;  every  officer  of  the 
wateh  being  fast  asleep,  the  port  holes  all  open,  an  enormoas  qnantity  of  eanvais 
let  loose,  and  the  passengiers  between  decks,  with  paper  lanthems,  snoozing  over 
their  lighted  pipes;  while  the  sparks  frono  these  pipes,  with  pieces  of  ignited  fun« 
gtis,  were  fljring  in  all  directions.  Now  and  then  an  unexpected  roll  called  forth 
inurmoring  ejaculations  of  *  Alia!'  or  *  M ahmoud!*  and  a  few  were  seen  squat- 
ting singly,  counting  their  prayers  by  their  beads." 

One  anecdote  in  this  unparalleled  story  of  a  voyage,  is  exquisitely  cha- 
racteristic of  the  true  believers.  Dr.  C.  having  casually  met  with  a  sextant, 
which  had  been  taken  from  a  French  prisoner,  mad^  an  observation  to 
ascertain  the  ship's  position,  and  sent  a  respectful  message  to  the  captain, 
to  inform  him  of '  the  latitude,  and  the  probable  distance  from  Rhodes,  Fi- 
nica  bay,  Cyprus,  &c.'  He  was  immediately  summoned,  and  asked  how  he 
could  pretend  to  know.  The  doctor  mentioned  the  sextant,  and  the  ob- 
servations daily  practised  on  board  English  and  other  ships.  The  sextant 
was  instantly  ordered  to  make  its  appearance. 

"This  instrument  being  altogether  incomprehensible  to  him,  be  contented 
himself  with  viewing  it  in  every  direction,  except  that  in  which  it  might  be  used: 
and,  stroking  his  long  beard,  said  to  a  Ragosan,  '  Thus  it  is  always  with  these 
poor  djour$  (infidels),  they  can  make  nothing  out  without  some  peeping  contri- 
vance of  this  kind:  now  toe  Turks  require  no  sextants— >ve  (pointing  with  his 
finger  to  his  forehead)  we  have  our  sextants  here,* " 

The  adventurers  approached  and  admired  the  mountainous  coast  of  Ly- 
cia,  sublimely  irradiated,  at  the  time,  vrith  lightnings;  passed  close  to 
Rhodes;  crossed  the  mouth  of  the  gulf  of  Glaucus;  tmd  quitted  tbe  ship 
at  the  island  of  Cos,  where  they  staid  long  enough  to  collect  a  number 
of  antique  inscriptions,  and  to  witness  the  refinement  of  Mabomedan  juris- 
prudence, in  a  conviction  of  homicide  by  implication.  A  young  man  had 
destroyed  himself  in  consequence  of  his  being  unsuccessful  in  bis  addresses 
to  a  young  woman;  the  father  of  the  girl  was  arrested  and  prosecuted  on 
the  incontrovertible  allegation,  that  "if  he  had  not  bad  a  daughter,  the 
deceased  would  not  have  fallen  in  love;  consequently,  he  would  not  have 
been  disappointed;  consequently, he  wotdd  not  have^ wallowed  poison;  conse- 
quently, he  would  not  have  died."  The  father  was' sentenced  to  pay,  to  the 
state  we  suppose,  eighty  piastres,  the  rated  value  of  the  young  man's  life. 

An  old  crazy  caiquf^  manned  by  four  men  of  the  island  of  Casos,  wa» 
engaged  for  a  run  to  Patmos,  and  any  other  spot  in  tlie  Archipelago.  At 
Patmos,  having  first  rendered  a  very  important  service  to  a  party  of  French 
prisoners  of  the  army  of  Egypt,  who  had  been  landed  there  on  their  way 
^ck  to  France,  otir  active  adventurers  eagerly  invaded  the  library  of  the 
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monastery  of  the  Apocalypee;  and  a  highly  entertaining  account  is  given 
of  their  researches  and  n€^;ociations.  The  ^^^  collection  of  books  was 
in  a  state  of  extreme  neglect  and  disorder.  Tiie  printed  books  indeed  had 
the  accommodation  of  shelves,  and  some  of  them  were  in  good  condition; 
and  though  the  visitants  soon  discovered  that  the  superior  could  not  read, 
he  said  those  were  his  favourites.  Being  asked  respecting  a  pile  of  parch- 
ment Volumes  which  were  seen  on  the  floor  at  the  end  of  the  apartment, 
evidently  in  the  manner  of  rubbish,  he  said  with  an  expression  of  contempt, 
they  were  manuscripts. 

"It  wst  indeed,"  says  Dr.  C.  "  a  ofioment  in  vhieh  a  literary  traveller  might 
be  wpposed  to  doubt  the  evidenee  of  hit  wntet,  for  the  #hole  of  this  eontemned 
heap  consisted  of  Greek  manusoripts,  and  some  of  them  were  of  the  highest 
antiquity." 

Our  author  fell  to  digging  in  this  heap  with  the  most  avaricious  curiosity, 
and  found  *■  the  fairest  specimen  of  Grecian  calligraphy  which  has  descend- 
ed to  modem  times,a  copy  of  the  twenty-four  first  dialogues  of  Plato,  writ- 
ten throughout  upon  vellum,  in  the  same  exquisite  character.'  This  and 
a  few  others  were  purchased,  and,  by  means  of  a  gpreat  deal  of  management, 
clandestinely  got  on  board  the  caique:  the  monks  were  extremely  solici- 
tous, and  with  reason,  that  the  people  of  the  island,  and  the  Turkish  au- 
thorities, should  not  know  that  they  had  touched  a  trifle  of  money. 

Several  of  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago  were  visited,  and  among  them 
Paros  and  Antiparos,  on  the  marble  aiid  the  astonishing  grotto  of  which  ou 
author  has  a  number  of  very  interesting  ob^rvations.  At  leng^  the  course 
was  shaped  directly  for  Athens,  and  the  cape  of  Sunium  was  zyproached 
amidst  a  rare  combination  of  enchantments. 

"  We  had  suoh  a  glorious  prospect,  that  ve  could  recollect  nothing  like  it: 
such  a  contrast  of  colours,  such  an  associatioo  of  the  wonders  of  nature  and  of  art» 
soch  perfectioa  of  grand  and  beautiful  perspectiTe,  as  no  ezpression  of  percep- 
tible properties  can  convey  to  the  minds  of  those  who  have  not  beheld  the  ob- 
jects theroseWes.  Being  well  aware  of  the  transitory  nature  of  impressioos 
made  upon  the  memory  by  sights  of  this  kind,  the  author  wrote  a  desor^tion 
of  this  scene,  while  it  was  actually  before  his  eyes:  but  how  poor  is  the  effect 
produced  by  deuiling  the  parts  of  a  view  in  a  narrative,  which  ought  to  strike 
as  a  whole  upon  the  sense!  Ilc^^ay  tell  indeed  of  the  dark  blue  sea,  streaked 
with  hues  of  deepest  purple— of  embrowning  shade vs— of  lights  effulgent  as 
the  sun— of  marble  pillars  beaming  a  radiant  brightness  upon  lofty  precipices, 
whose  sides  are  diversified  by  refreshing  verdure,  by  hoary  mosses,  and  by 
gloomy  and  naked  rucks;  or  by  brighter  surfaces,  reflecting  the  most  vivid  and 
varied  tints— orange,  red,  and  gray:  to  these  he  may  add  an  account  of  distant 
summits,  more  intensely  azured  than  the  clear  and  cloudless  skjr— of  islands 
dimly  seen  through  silvery  mists  upon  the  wide  expanse  of  water,  shining  to- 
wanls  the  horizon,  as  it  were  a  <  sea  of  glass;'— and  w^n  he  has  exhausted  his 
vocabulary  of  every  colour  and  shape  exhibited  by  the  fiwe  of  nature  or  by  the 
works  of  art,  although  he  h^kve  not  deviated  from  the  truth,  in  any  part  of  his 
description,  how  little  and  how  ineffectual  has  been  the  result  of  his  under- 
taking!" 

Tlie  considerably  protracted  and  most  active  sojourn  at  Athens  was 
animated  with  the  genuine  fire  of  that  fine  enthusiasm,  which  every  clas- 
sical traveller  would  recognize  the  necessity  of  affecting,  if  he  did  not 
feel;  a  luxury  which  some  of  the  home-confined  readers  of  taste  may  be 
tempted  to  ask,  somewhat  querulously,  why  it  should  have  been  Dr.  C.'s 
lot,  rather  than  theirs,  to  revel  in.    The  highest  advantage  was  afforded 
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for  a  discriimnative  and  minute  suirej  and  investigation  of  the  beaiifj 
and  sublimity  lingering  in  decay,  and  on  the  ere  of  departing,  nerer  to 
revive  in  such  captivating  forms,  in  any  other  spot  on  the  globe, — by  the 
kindness  and  intelligence  of  monsieur  Fauvel,  the  French  consul,  the 
friend  of  every  traveller  of  taste;  and  still  more  by  the  friendly  compa- 
nionship and  extraordinary  accomplishmenti  of  don  Battiita  Lusieri, 
whom  there  would  be  no  hazard  in  pronouncing  to  be,  of  all  the  persona 
who  have  ever  visited  Athens,  the  individual  best  qualified  to  perpetuate, 
by  the  pencil,  the  images  of  those  objects  which  are  themselves  sinking 
so  fast  into  destruction.  Those  who  have  read  lord  Elgin's  ^<  Memoran- 
dum,'' are  apprized  that  this  artist  was  drawn  bv  his  loi^hip  from  Naples 
into  Greece,  where  it  seems  he  has  remained  through  the  long  series  of 
subsequent  years,  indefatigably  employed,  chiefly  at  Athens,  in  works 
which  ought  to  find  their  way  to  the  hands  of  those  subsidiary  artists  in 
the  north-west  of  Europe,  who  could  so  faithfully  and  so  elegantly  effect 
a  thousand  repetitions  of  them. 

"  It  might,**  says  Dr.  C.  '*  have  been  said  of  the  time  he  had  spent  ia 
Athens,  as  of  Apellcs,  **  MtUa  tbes  sine  li$iea;^  bat  suoh  was  the  extraoi'diBarj 
skill  aud  applieation  shown  in  the  design!  he  was  then  completing,  that  every 
grace  and  beautj  ot  the  seulpture,  every  fair  and  exquisite  proportion,  every 
trace  of  the  injuries  which  time  had  effected  upon  the  bnilding,  every  Tein  in 
the  marble,  were  visible  in  the  drawing^and  in  such  perfection,  that  even  the 
nature  and  qualities  of  the  stone  itself  might  be  recognixed  in  the  contoor. 
Whoever  may  hereafter  be  the  possetaor  of  these  drawings,  will  have,  in  the 
mere  9Uttine9  (for  it  is  impossible  this  artist  can  ever  finish  the  eolleeiioB  he 
has  made),  a  representation  of  the  antiquities  and  beautilul  scenery  of  Greece, 
inferior  to  nothing  but  the  actual  sight  of  them.  Hitherto  no  Mscenas  has  dig- 
nified himself  by  any  thing  deserving  the  title  of  a  patron  of  such  exeeUence. 
Many  have  bou^t  his  designs,  when  he  could  be  induced  to  part  with  them— 
by  whieh  means  he  has  bwrely  obtained  subsistence;  and  he  b  too  passionately 
attached  to  the  sources  which  Athens  has  aflbrded  to  his  genius,  to  abandon 
Greece,  even  for  the  neglect  which,  m  his  letters  to  the  author,  he  eomphiins  of 
having  experienced.** 

> We  do  not  hear,  from  any  quarter,  of  any  project  (quite  a  practicable 
project  it  would  be,  undoubtedly],  for  obtaining  a  selection  of  thoee  per- 
tormances,  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  a  work  which  might,  in  the  com- 
bined character  of  truth  and  animation,  surpass  every  preceding  g^phi- 
cal  exhibition  of  the  finest  features  of  Greece,  even,  on  an  estimate  of  all 
the  excellences  of  all  the  representations  together,  that  of  De  Choiseul- 
Gouffier. 

The  readers  of  lord  Elgin's  tract  will  also  recollect  that  most  anoma- 
lous personage,  Theodore  die  Calmuc,  as  one  of  the  corps  placed  under 
Lusieri's  direction.  Dr.  C.  saw  him  in  this  service  at  Athens;  and  he  is 
a  sample  of  humanity  excellently  fitted  to  put  to  silence  the  philosophi- 

I  that  would  maintain  the  native  mental  equality  of  human  creatures. 


**  With  the  most  decided  pbjrsiogoomy  of  the  wildest  of  his  native  tribes, 
although  as  much  humanized  in  his  appearance  as  it  was  possible  to  make  him, 
by  the  aid  of  European  dress  and  lubits,  he  still  retained  some  of  the  original 
characteristics  of  his  country meni  and,  among  others,  a  true  Scythian  relish  for 
spiritnons  liquor.  By  the  judicious  administration  of  brandj,  Lnsieri  wouM 
elicit  from  him,  for  the  use  of  his  patron,  specimens  of  his  art,  combining  the 
most  astonishing  genius  with  the  strictest  accuracy  and  the  most  exquisite  taste. 
Theodore  presented  a  marvellous  example  of  the  force  of  natural  genius,  un- 
subdued by  the  most  powerful  obstacles.  Educated  in  slavery— tramed  to  the 
business  of  his  professaoa  beneath  the  Mtite  eudgels  of  his  Russian  i 
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having  *]to  imbibed  trith  hb  earliest  imprewiont  the  servile  propensities  and 
•ensnal  appetites  of  the  tyrants  be  bad  been  taught  to  revere---this  extriordi* 
oary  man  arriTed  at  Athens,  like  another  Euphranor,  riTalHng  all  that  the  ine 
arts  had  prodoeed*  under  eireumstanees  the  most  favourable  to  their  birth  and 
maiuritj.  The  talents  of  Theodore,  as  a  painter,  were  not  confined,  as  eom- 
mooly  is  the  case  among  Russian  artlsu,  to  mere  works  of  imitation:  although 
he  could  copy  every  thing,  he  could  invent  also;  and  bis  mind  partook  largely 
of  the  superior  powers  of  original  genius,  ^ith  the  most  surprising  abiUly  he 
restored  and  inserted  into  his  drawings  ail  the  sculpture  of  which  parts  only 
remained  in  the  mutilated  bas-reliefs  and  buildings  of  tbe  Acropolia.  bA 
ndes  this,  he  delineated,  in  a  style  of  superior  excellence,  the  same  sculptures* 
according  to  the  precise  state  of  decay  in  which  they  at  present  eusu" 

Notwithstanding  the  charms  of  a  Grecian  landscape  and  sky,  tbe  bril- 
liant elect  of  tbe  stmctures  of  a  marble,  unstained  by  time,  the  open, 
day-light  prominence,  if  we  may  so  express  it,  of  the  city,  the  lively  cast 
of  the  ideas  associated  in  every  mind  with  Athens,  and  we  may  add,  the 
habitual  vivacity  of  our  author^s  temperament,  the  aspect  of  the  place, 
as  he  approached  it,  bore,  to  his  imagination,  a  funereal  character. 
Tombs  and  monuments,  indeed,  on  the  road  from  the  Pineeus,  prepared 
him  for  this  impression,  and 

'*  As  we  drew  near,"  he  says,  "  to  the  watls^  we  beheld  the  vast  Cicmo- 
PIAV  Of TAnBL,  crowned  with  temples  that  originated  in  the  veneration  once 
paid  to  the  memory  of  the  illustrious  dead,  surrounded  by  objects  telling  the 
same  theme  of  sepulchral  grandeur,  and  now  nronuments  of  departed  greatness, 
mouldering  in  all  the  solemnity  of  ruin.  So  paramount  is  this  funereal  charac- 
ter, in  the  approach  to  Athens  from  the  Piraeeus,  that  as  we  passed  the  hill  of 
the  Museum,  which  was,  in  fact,  an  ancient  cemetery  of  the  Athenians,  we  might 
have  imagined  ourselves  to  be  among  tbe  tomb«  of  TelmeMiu,  from  the  num- 
ber of  the  sepulchres  hewn  in  the  rock,  and  from  the  antiquity  of  the  workman- 
ship, evidently  not  of  later  date  than  any  thing  in  Asia  Minor." 

He  takes  this,  and  indeed  several  other  occasions,  of  insisting  on  the 
remarkable  fact,  established  by  innumerable  evidences,  of  the  sepulchral 
signs  of  the  ancient  temples.  This  he  had,  with  a  just  confidence,  assert* 
ed  against  Bryant,  in  describing  the  ancient  monimnents  on  the  shores  of 
tbe  Cimmerian  Bosphoros,  in  vol.  I.  of  these  travels. 

**  The  discussion  which  has  been  founded  on  the  question,  whether  the 
Egyptian  pyraraifis  wfere  tombs  or  temples,  seems  allogether  nugatory:  being 
one,  they  were  necessarily  the  other.  The  iorot^  in  the  chamber  of  the  great 
pyramid,  which  indisputably  determines  its  sepulchral  origin,  as  decidedly  es- 
tablishes the  certainty  that  it  was  also  a  place  ot  religious  worship: 

'  Et  tot  templa  Deum  Rome,  quot  in  urbe  tefulctira 

*  Heroum,  numerare  licet' — Prudentiut,  lib.  I. 
"  The  sanctity  of  the  Acropolis  of  Athens  owed  its  origin  to  the  sepulchre 
of  Cecrops;  and,  without  this  leading  cause  of  veneration,  the  numerous  tem- 
ples with  which  it  was  afterwards  adorned,  would  never  have  been  erected.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  temple  of  Venus,  at  Pspbos,  built  over  the  tomb  of 
Cinyras,  Uie  father  of  Adonis— of  Apollo  DidymKus,  at  Miletus,  over  the  grave 
of  Cleoroachns;  with  many  others,  alluded  to  both  by  £utebius  and  Clemeos 
Alexandrinus."  p.  400. 

There  is  something  very  striking  in  this  fact,  as  disclosing  some  kind 
of  conviction,  in.  the  minds  of  a  benighted  race,  that  men  might  become 
greater,  or  associated  to  something  greater,  by  dying;  as  well  as  their  in- 
extinguishable sense  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  haviug  gods,  that  is, 
superhuman  objects  for  their  passions  of  hope  aind  fear. 
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OEIGTNAL  POETRT.— FOB  THE  POET  FOUa 
TOUCHES  AT  THE  TIMES,  No.  H. 

And  now  fair  woman's  damask  covcr'd  throne. 

Where  female  votaries  can  intrude  alone, 

Bends  to  the  burden  of  those  foreign  charms, 

The  fair  one's  panoply— the  woman's  arms. 

Hail  to  the  mystic  rites  that  oh  repel, 

Time's  rash  encroaches  on  the  reigning  belle! 

Hail  to  the  Toilet!— Fading  beauties  there. 

The  wanton  ravages  of  age  repair; 

Now  &de  the  furrows,  now  the  jumples  fall, 

While  paints  and  plasters  nicely  cover  all; 

Now  fragrant  washes  purify  the  skin. 

And  silver  tweezers  wander  o'er  the  chin. 

Or  form  the  arching  beauty  ef  her  brow. 

Or  straggling  urchins  from  her  forehead  mow. 

Now  graceful  waves  the  soft,  luxuriant  curl, 

The  &stemng  hid  beneath  a  precious  pearl; 

No  natural  portion  of  her  scanty  stock. 

But  form'd  by  art  upon  a  Scotti's  block. 

Now  pure  white  robes  but  half  her  form  enrol,  1 

In  utter  contrast  to  her  darker  soul. 

Madam  equipp'd— the  reign  of  terror  o'er, 

The  willing  handmaid  seeks  the  grateful  door. 

While  patch'd  up  beauty  sweeps  the  trembling  floor. 

When  tardy  moments  hours  of  triumph  bring, 

She  and  her  toilet  to  the  carriage  spring; 

United  might!  to  conquer  and  to  rule. 

The  pointless  ^  witling"  and  the  »  fopling"  fool. 

Now  gout  and  gluttony,  supremely  blest, 
Hail  the  bright  dawning  of  the  savoury  feast; 
Sharp  Cayenne  pepper  marks  the  watery  mouth; 
Molasses-candy  proves  the  liquorice  tooth; 
Lank-bodied  variets,  with  long  lantern  jaws. 
Show  frugal  meals,  beneath  restrictive  laws; 
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But  if  sleek  *^  corporadoot''*  you  should  tee, 
Mark  well  the  cause  of  their  rotundity; 
It  is  not  health,  whatever  it  may.seem; 
Health  seldom  runs  to  such  a  great  extreme: 
Unwieldy,  vast  incumbrances  like  these. 
Are  in  the  abstract— in  themselves— disease. 
Would  you  the  reason?  none  can  disagree: 
'Tis  EriouRXAM  philosophy. 
Load  not  that  man  with  slander  or  abuse. 
Who  boils  a  sheep's-head,  or  who  roasts  a  goose; 
In  this  free  land,  all  tenets  are  allow'd. 
Which  worship  Mammon,  or  which  worship  God; 
Nor  dare  with  other  creeds  to  undermine. 
Disciples  of  the  Athenian  divine. 
How  the  eye  sparkles  when  the  turbot  smokes, 
And  every  diunty  dish  the  taste  provokes! 
When  potted  grouse  and  green-goose-pies  support, 
The  venison-pasty,  seasoned  well  with  port; 
When  porkers'  heads,  array'd  in  martial  style. 
With  boil'd  and  broil'd,  compose  the  rank  and  file. 
And  greens  and  pastry,  flank'd  by  puffs  and  soups, 
«  Compose  a  body  of  the  lighter  troops; 

When  ruby  port  and  bright  Madeira  serve, 
(Inspiring  heroes)  as  a  corfi^re^erve^ 
And  Cuba's  offspring,  bursting  into  light, 
SaUs  thro'  the  air,  and  towers  o'er  the  fight! 
But  if  some  turtle  hapless  fall  asleep. 
Upon  the  bosom  of  the  »<  mighty  deep," 
And  our  brave  tars  their  gallant  customs  break, 
Uncaution'd  seize  the  foe,  ere  it  awake, 
(jods!  what  new  joys  the  epicure  pervade; 
The  gout,  the  megrims  and  the  phthisic  £Mle, 
The  flashing  meteor  clears  the  clouded  brain, 
And  sets  the  human  kitchen  up  again! 
Hail  to  the  banks  of  Schuylkill!  blest  retreat. 
To  carve  and  cater,  or  to  drink  and  eat; 

*  Thii  well  known  erm  seemt  to  imply  a  ilight  allotion  to  an  anembled 
kodjr  of  aldermen,  ao  fiimoot  in  curUe-leatt  memory.— PHn<er'#  DevU. 
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Where  men  for  philosophic  maxims  search,    ' 
To  fry  a  catfish  or  to  broil  a  perch: 
A  whole  "  republic"  hunts  the  finny  prey, 
And  once  a- week  annihilates  a  day. 

Wealth  makes  Old  Nick  a  saint,  and  folly  wise, 

A  magic  lantern  to  all  human  eyes: 

Bless'd  with  his  wealth,  the  high-life  sot  may  drink. 

While  heirs  exult,  and  reverend  shepherds  wink. 

Shame  with  his  rows  and  bacchanalian  feats. 

The  very  beasts  that  stagger  thro*  the  streets. 

What  tho*  intemperance  a  title  brags; 

Sin  dwells  as  oft  in  broadcloth  as  in  rag^s! 

Drunk  with  Madeira-t-drunk  with  humble  gin, 

The  fact  alone  originates  the  sin: 

He  knows  not  virtue,  or  the  end  of  man. 

Who  lingers  thus  his  melancholy  span; 

Lives  but  to  drink,  and  bend  at  Bacchus'  shrine. 

Or  die,  like  Clarence,  in  a  butt  of  wtne.* . 

Now  the  divine,  whose  future  fate  depends 
On  kind  churchwardens  and  supporting  friends, 
Attunes  his  throat  to  soft,  religious  song. 
And  hails  with  joy  the  influx  of  the  throng, 
Till  from  the  pulpit  meet  his  dazzled  view, 
The  well  fill'd  aisle  and  overcrowded  pew; 
Sound  upon  sound  the  echoing  strains  increase. 
Or  breathe  the  softest,  sweetest  notes  of  peace. 
While  beardless  youth  appals  poor  aged  sinners, 
And  half  the  congregation  lose  their  dinners. 
The  aged  devotee  exhorts  her  son. 
To  take  example  ere  his  course  be  run; 
The  pious  father  bids  the  stubborn  fair 
Go  seek  for  everlasting  pleasure  there. 

*  *'  The  only  favour  which  the  king  granted  his  brother,  after  his  condem- 
natioo,  was  to  leave  him  the  choice  of  hit  death;  and  he  was  privately  drowned 
in  a  butt  of  Malmsej,  in  the  tovrer;  a  whimsical  chcice,  which  implies  that  he 
had  an  extraordinary  passion  for  that  liquor.*' — ffume,  Edward  J V, 
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Devout  coDceptiona  with  the  flesh  accord, 
He  serves  the  ladies  while  he  serves  the  Lord, 
Till  some  kind  dame  rewards  th'  instructive  youth, 
And  weds  this  staff  of  piety  and  truth. 

The  happy  jewellers  all  their  wealth  unfold, 

While  miss  reviews  the  majenty  of  gold; 

Gems,  pure  and  feign'd,  along  the  counter  lie. 

While  each  gem  glistens  in  her  sparkling  eye; 

Unnumber'd  jewels — ^bracelets  beaming  bright, 

Enticing  strew'd  before  her  ravish'd  sight: 

<'  My  dear  mamma,  how  sweet  these  diamonds  shine, 

And  this  pearl  necklace" "  Really,  very  fine." 

**  Now  do,  mamma,  indulge  me: — this  gold  chain " 

«  Miss,"  cried  the  jeweller,  ^  it  it  too  plain: 

Examine  this  pearl  cross — the  diamond  too, 

Would  look  enchanting,  certainly,  on  you," 

<'  Pray,  what's  the  cost?"    «  But  ninety  dollars,  ma'am: 

The  pearls  are  real,  madam — ^not  a  sham: 

Rich  Mrs.  Flam  bespoke  and  bade  me  make  'em; 

But,  as  a  favour,  madam,  you  may  take  'em." 

*♦  So— fAr  bespoke  them Anna  Laura,  dear— • 

Let  me  first  try,  sir,  how  the  baubles  wear. 
Why  they  become  you,  child,  so  vastly  well — 
What  is  the  cheapest,  sir,  that  you  can  sell?" 
"  Why,  ma'am,  the  cheapest  I  can  sell  for  cash. 
Is  sixty  dollars,  madam^ — cheap  as  trash." 
<<  You  are  the  dearest  tradesman,  sir,  in  town*— 
Remember,  sir,  I  imy  the  money  down. 
Sixty  for  these,  sir? — why  as  I'm  alive — " 
"  Well,  ma'am,  V\l  let  them  go  at  forty-five." 

The  only  cross  that  Laura  ever  bore, 

Was  that  which  now  the  grateful  maiden  wore. 

The  soldier  struts— a  brother  of  the  band, 
Who  fight  and  conquer  for  their  native  land, 
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Hurl  back  the  foe  whose  footsteps  dare  to  blot 
Freedom's  last  refuge — ^liberty's  blest  spot; 
Force  proud  "  invincidifsy'  o'erwhelm'd  with  sharae. 
To  yield  the  blighted  honours  of  their  name) 
Exalt  Columbia  'mid  the  battle's  heat, 
And  place  their  trophies  at  her  daughter's  feet: 
The  gallant  tar  forsakes  his  ^  floating  jail," 
To  flirt  with  belles,  or  breathe  the  lover's  tale, 
Doom'd  by  a  pair  of  heavenly  eyes  to  fall. 
Who  never  trembled  at  the  whistling  ball, 
Whose  hand  had  nail'd  bis  banner  to  the  mast, 
Ordain'd  by  flite  to  be  a  slave  at  last! 

<<  Star-spangled  banner  of  Columbia,"  haill 
Fed  by  each  breeze,  and  fianu'd  by  every  gale; 
9  Pride  of  the  brave,  and  guardian  of  the  main, 
Freedom's  support,  and  stem  ambition's  bane. 
Long  may  thy  folds  the  storms  of  ocean  brave. 
Waft  in  each  clime,  and  float  o'er  every  wave. 
Add  newer  beauties  to  the  scroll  of  fame, 
And  guard  the  honours  of  thy  deathless  name! 

Fasdsriok. 


SCOTTI'S  VAUXHALL. 

The  circling  sun  has  sunk  to  rest. 
On  couch  beneath  the  drooping  west. 

And  leaves  the  night's  chaste  warden, 
To  light  smart  beaux  and  smiling  maids, 
In  safety  to  embowering  shades 

Of  famous  Vauxhall  garden. 

The  portal  gain'd,  the  aching  sight, 
Bewilder'd  by  the  dazzling  light 

Of  bright  illumination. 
Floats  o'er  this  vision  of  romance, 
In  airy  dreams,  and  leaves  no  chance 

For  wholesome  rumination. 
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Here  varied  lamps,  in  bright  festoon, 
Like  rainbows,  light  the  gaj  saloon. 

Or  round  the  pillars  twining; 
"VVhile  from  the  temple's  apex  gleams, 
The  Turkish  crescent's  golden  beams* 

Our  christian  moon  outshining. 

So  Turkish  all,  that  pious  Turk 

Might  deem  it  saint  Mahommed's  work» 

Foretold  in  moslem  stories, 
And  J07  that  paradise  he'd  gain'd. 
And  as  his  raptur'd  sight  he  strain'd, 

Take  christian  maids  for  houries. 

On  grassy  mounds,  through  alleys  green, 
Like  fays  the  blithsome  nymphs  are  seen. 

In  dry  groups  disporting. 
Or  crowd,  the  temple's  verge  to  gain, 
To  catch  the  varied  melting  strain. 

Of  melody  transporting. 

Now  laud,  my  muse,  that  great  friseur, 

And  as  his  fame  may  thine  endure; 
What  erst  was  «  Dunlap's  lot"  he 

Transforms  to  magic  scenes,  that  vie 

With  those  that  round  the  harem  lie- 
All  hail  to  SiGNQit  SooTTi!! 

QUEVXDO. 

SONG. 

How  blest,  while  the  pleasing  delusion  of  youth 
O'er  the  magic  of  love  sheds  the  semblance  of  truth- 
While  the  mind  softly  sleeps  in  a  cradle  of  smiles, 
Nor  awakes  to  the  pains  which  its  slumber  beguiles! 

How  bright  are  its  rays  while  its  sunshine  illumes! 
How  sweet  every  flow'r  while  its  mild  summer  blooms! 
Hope  brightens  the  prospect  with  charms  ever  new. 
And  the  heart  glows  with  rapture  to  fancy  them  true. 
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Rut  sad!  when  the  happy  delusion  is  o'er, 
We  awaken,  to  slumber  in  quiet  no  morel 
The  sunshine,  the  flow'rs,  and  the  summer  depart. 
And  but  leare  their  remembrance  to  torture  the  heart! 
Philadei/iAia.  R. 

ICARUS. 
Heard'st  thou  that  dying  moan  of  gasping  breath, 
The  shriek  of  agony,  despair  and  death? 
Prone  from  his  lofty  station  in  the  skies. 
The  lost  adventurer  falls,  no  more  to  rise; 
Vain  boast  of  eurthly  nature,  that  hath  striven, 
To  rival  in  his  flight,  the  lords  of  heaven! 

Long  o'er  the  azure  air  he  wing'd  his  way, 
And  track'd  the  pure  ethereal  light  of  day. 
On  floating  clouds  of  amber  radiance  hung, 
And  on  the  fragrant  breeze  his  pinions  flung; 
But  ah!  forgetful  that  the  blaze  of  noon 
Would  sweep  his  daring  frame  to  earth  too  soon, 
Spuming  his  sire,  he  rose  sublime  on  high. 
Lost  in  the  radiance  of  the  solar  sky: — 
The  melting  wax  proclaims  his  sad  defeat; 
He  fades  before  th'  intolerable  heat. 

The  hearing  surge  receiv'd  him  as  he  fell. 
While  sadder  moan'd  the  unaccustom'd  swell. 
The  Nereids  caught  him  on  the  trembling  waves, 
And  bore  his  body  to  their  coral  caves; 
His  fun'ral  song  they  sung,  and  every  surge 
Murmur'd  along  his  melancholy  dirge: 
Wide  o'er  the  sparkling  deep  the  sound  was  heard, 
Mixt  with  the  wailing  of  the  ocean  bird, 
Then  past  away,  and  all  was  still  again 
Upon  the  wide,  unfathomable  main; 
But  to  that  roaring  sea  immortal  fame 
Gave,  to  commemorate  the  deed — his  name! 
Xew  Yorkj  20th  Sefit.  1816.  E. 
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Mr.  Edward  Thompson,  an  opulent  mercnant  of  Philadel- 
phia, has  had  the  kindness  to  offer  a  passage  to  Calcutta  for  our 
missionary  friends  Mr.  George  H.  Hough,  kis  wife  and  two  chil- 
dren, and  Mrs.  White,  without  any  compensation.  This  worthy 
gentleman  has  made  provision  for  their  board  on  th«  passage, 
and  done  the  whole  in  the  way  which  does  honour  to  his  benevo- 
lence as  a  man,  and  as  a  professor  of  the  gospel  of  the  Lord 
Jesus. 

In  consideration  of  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Thompson,  and  as 
a  testimony  of  sincere  and  exalted  respect,  the  board  of  missions 
have  elected  him  an  honorary  member  of  the  convention.  On  a 
deputation  of  the  board  waiting  on  him  to  testify  the  gratitude  of 
the  body  for  his  kindness,  he  observed  that  when?any  of  his  vessels 
were  sailing  for  the  east,  he  would  readily  accommodate  any  fu- 
ture missionaries. 

A  court  in  New-Jersey  has  decided  tliat  a  divorce  in  Ver- 
mont is  not  valid,  when  the  parties  do  not  both  belong  there.  It 
has  also  decided  that  a  promise  of  marriage  by  a  male  over  14 
years  of  age  is  binding. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  J.  E.  Worcester  has  issued  proposals  for  pub- 
lishing a  Universal  Gazetteer  and  Dictionary  of  Geografihy^  cm- 
tient  and  modem.  Dr.  Dwight,  the  president  of  Yale  college, 
whose  testimony  is  entitled  *o  great  weight,  has  inspected  a  part 
of  this  work;  and  he  is  of  opinion  that  it  will  be  a  valuable  addi- 
tion to  the  existing  means  of  acquiring  geographical  infoi^mation. 
No  publication,  contmues  the  Doctor,  within  his  knowledge,  in- 
cludes so  wide  a  circuit  of  geographical  facts  in  the  same  com- 
pass; most  libraries,  he  ^us/itctM,  will  be  searched  in  vain  for  th« 
materials,  which  it  is  here  intended  to  supply.  There  are  too 
many  persons  among  us,  who  gratify  their  contemptible  vanity, 
by  puffing  any  thing  that  is  offered  to  them.  This  is  so  common 
that  the  value  of  a  recommendation  from  an  honest  man  who 
will  read  a  book  and  whose  judgment  deserves  to  be  respected, 
as  in  the  case  before  us,  is  now  very  questionable.  The  practice 
seems  to  have  decreased  a  little  since  the  exposure,  in  a  contem- 
porary journal,  of  Henry's  Family  Herbal^  which  was  ushered 
into  notice  under  the  auspices  of  some  of  the  learned  professors 
of  N«w  York.  There  is  one  of  tlicse  recommendations  in  a  book 
published  in  this  city,  signed  by  several  persons:  and  it  contains 
nearly  as  many  faults  as  lines.  We  shall  collect  materials  for  a 
paper  on  this  subject,  hereafter. 

Mr.  Nicklin  has  published  the  second  volume  of  the  Insti- 
tutes  ofCalviUy  and  the  third  is  nearly  through  the  press. 

A  cow,  belonging  to  the  honourable  David  Daggett,  a  »sena- 
tor  in  congress  from  Connecticut,  in  seven  mouths,  had  milk  at 
the  average  rate  of  fourteen  quarts  a  day,  amounting  to  2968 
Huarts.  This  at  4Jd.  the  quart,  (the  current  price  in  New-Haven") 
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yielded  8165.  She  was  fed  with  hay,  potatoes,  bran,  and  oil-cake. 
The  expense  of  keeping  did  not  exceed  845 — net  gain  8120. 

General  Ochterlony,  who  is  denominated  the  Washington  of 
India,  and  who  has  lately  brought  the  Napaulese  to  submission 
and  peace,  is  said  to  be  a  native  of  Boston.  So  also  are  general  sir 
Samuel  Achmuty,  who  distinguished  himself  so  much  in  India^ 
some  years  since— major  general  sir  Roger  Hall  Sheaffc — admi- 
ral Hallowell,  one  of  the  most  meritorious  officers  of  the  British 
navy,  and  admirals  Coffin  and  Linzee,  natives  of  Boston. 

It  is  stated  that  the  most  elaborate  work  on  the  geography  of 
the  United  States  has  been  published  at  Hamburg,  in  the  German 
tongue.  It  is  written  by  Christopher  Daniel  EbeUng,  professor  of 
history  in  the  college  in  that  city. 

A  singular  sporting  feat  was  lately  performed  upon  Cam- 
bridge road,  near  Boston.  A  gentleman  matched  his  horse  upcm 
a  wager,  to  (rot  three,  walk  three,  and  run  three  miles  within  the 
hour.  The  difficulty  attending  this  performance  has  been  supposed 
in  England  to  be  very  considerable;  so  that  large  bets  have  been 
offered  against  any  animal  which  could  be  produced.  The  ease, 
therefore,  with  which  this  race  against  time  was  won,  was  rather 
surprising.  The  three  miles  were  trotted  in  nine  minutes  and  a 
few  seconds;  the  walk  was  done  in  about  thirty-eight  minutes;  and 
as  this  insured  the  completion  of  the  race,  within  the  time,  the 
horse  was  merely  gallo/ied  through  to  win  the  wager.  The  whole 
time  occupied  was  fifty-six  minutes. 

An  Arabian  author,  who  wrote  the  life  of  Tamerlane,  describes 
his  discomfiture  in  his  attack  upon  China,  in  the  following  bold  and 
poetic  language.  The  same  apostrophe  might  with  equal  force 
have  been  addressed  to  an  adventurer  of  the  present  age. 

"  Winter  surrounded  Timour's  army,  the  sharp  sleet  and  the 
cold  blast  opposed  their  progress.  They  were  given  over  to  the 
fury  of  the  tempest.  The  genius  of  the  storm  entered  his  assem* 
bly,  and  was  heard  to  exclaim  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  <'  stop  thy 
career,  thou  unjust  tyrant!  How  long  dost  thou  intend  to  carry 
flames  over  an  unhappy  world?  If  thou  art  a  spirit  of  hell,  so  am  I; 
•we  are  both  old,  and  our  occupation  is  the  same — ^that  of  subjuga- 
ting slaves:  and  most  baneful  is  the  effect  of  pestilential  stars,  when 
they  meet  in  terrible  conjunction.  But  proceed  to  extirpate  man- 
kind, and  render  earth  cold!  yet  thou  wilt  find  at  last  that  my 
blasts  are  colder  than  thine.  If  thou  canst  boast  of  countless  bands, 
who,  faithful  to  thy  orders,  harass  and  destroy;  know  that  my  win- 
try days  are,  with  God's  aid  destroyers  alsp!  and  by  the  Almighty 
that  liveth!  I  will  abate  thee  nothing.  Thou  shalt  be  overwhelmed 
with  my  vengeance;  and  all  the  fire  thou  hast  shall  not  save  thee 
from  the  cold  death  of  the  icy  tempest.'* 

We  are  happy  to  announce  that  Mr.  Laurent  Clerc,  a  deaf  and 
dumb  young  French  gentleman^  and  one  of  the  pupils  of  the  «ck* 
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Crated  abb6  Sicard,  has  arriyed  in  Boston;  and  has  excited  a  deep 
interest  in  all  of  our  fellow  citizens  to  whom  he  has  been  introdu- 
ced; not  only  from  his  condition^  and  the  suavity  of  his  deportment^ 
but  for  the  eminent  attainments  of  his  mind, — his  knowledge  of 
the  sciences,  and  acquaintance  with  the  English  language,— -exhi- 
bited in  the  various  answers  he  instantly  gives  to  all  questions 
propounded  to  him.  A  few  months  since,  we  are  informed,  he  was 
Ignorant  of  the  English  tongue.  He  is  accompanied  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Gallaudet,  and  Dr.  Cogswell,  of  Connecticut.  The  reverend 
gentleman  has  visited  the  institutions  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  in 
France  and  Great  Britain,  and  is  perfectly  acquainted  with  the 
systems  of  instruction  in  ^  this  highly  interssting  department  of 
education.  One  of  the  objects  of  the  visit  of  these  gentlemen,  we 
learn,  is  to  solicit  the  appropriation  of  funds  by  the  affluent,  to  edu- 
cate, gratuitously,  the  deaf  and  dumb  children  of  persons  who  are 
indigent — belonging  to  this  and  other  states — in  the  institution 
which  has  been  organized  in  Connecticut— where  funds  have  al- 
ready been  realized,  or  made  certain,  sufficient  to  complete  all  the 
buildings  necessary  for  it.  The  funds,  therefore,  furnished  from 
other  states,  will  be  devoted  exclusively  to  the  extension  of  the 
blessings  of  the  institution  beyond  that  state.  * 

The  Connecticut  Asylum,  for  the  education  of  deaf  and  dumb 
persons,  was  organized  the  20th  of  June  last.  The  following  are 
the  officers: 

His  excellency  John  Cotton  Smith,  president;  John  Caldwell, 
Dr.  M.  F.  Cogswell,  Nathan  Terry,  esquire,  Daniel  Wadsworth, 
Rev.  Dr.  Dwight,  Charles  Sigoumey,  esquire,  I^avid  Porter,  and 
Joseph  Barte/l,  esquires,  vice  presidents. 

An  application  for  assistance  has  been  made  to  the  legislature 
of  Connecticut. 

After  visiting  Boston  and  New  York,  Mr.  Clerc  repaired  to 
this  city.  On  the  fth  of  December  last,  a  large  assemblage  of 
ladies  and  gentlemen  convened  at  the  Washington  Hall.  The 
oHiEF  jusTioK  of  the  commonwealth  presided,  and  John  BAcoit 
was  a\>pointed  secretary. 

The  business  of  the  meeting  was  opened  by  Charles 
Chaunoey,  Esq.  who,  in  an  impressive  address,  adverted  to  the 
efficacy  of  the  system  embraced  by  the  friends  of  humanity,  on 
the  continent  ef  Eurepe,  and  in  Great  Britain,  but  more  especially 
to  that  of  the  abb6  Sicard,  in  France,  in  giving  instruction  to  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  and  delineated,  in  terms  of  much  feeling,  the  ne- 
cessity there  was  for  establishing,  in  the  United  States,  a  seminary, 
where  our  unfortunate  fellow- citizens,  of  the  same  class,  might 
derive  the  benefits,  so  essential  to  the  formation  of  their  inter- 
course with  society,  and  the  advancement  of  their  own  happiness. 

Mr.  Laurent  Clero  then  presented,  by  his  friend,  Mr. 
Gallavdet,  the  following  addrtssy  composed  and  written  by 
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himself,  in  the  English  language,  the  study  of  which  he  com- 
menced only  in  the  month  of  June  last. 
**  Ladies  and  GenUemeUy 

"  There  exists  no  long^er,  between  the  deaf  and  dtunb,  and  those  wba 
li«arand  speak,  that  b?  trier  which  separated  them  for  many  centurtef, 
and  which  a  charitable  philanthropist  of  France  has  had  the  conrage  and 
lalent  to  overcome. 

"  The  European  deaf  and  dnmb  furnish  a  satisfactory  proof  of  this 
assertion.  The  American,  if  tbey  meet  with  your  benevolence,  wiD  soon, 
I  trust,  also  offer  one;  but  as  nothhig*  that  relates  to  any  useful  discovery 
can  be  matter  of  indifference,  I  deem  it  my  duty  first  to  retrace  the  origia 
of  the  present. 

^*  Two  sisters,  both  deaf  and  dumb,  resided  at  Paris,  in  the  street 
•ailed  the  Poises  St  Victor,  oppotite  to  the  society  of  the  Fathers  of  th^ 
Christian  Doctrine.  The  father  Famin,  one  of  tlie  members  of  that  ve 
nerable  community,  attempted,  but  without  method,  to  supply,  in  those 
unfortunate  persons,  the  want  of  hearing  and  speech,  but  he  was  sur 
prised  by  a  premature  death,  before  he  could  attain  any  degree  of  success. 
The  two  sisters,  as  well  as  their  mtther,  were  inconsolable  for  the  lo&s 
they  had  suffered,  when  a  happy  event  restored  every  thing. 

''  The  abbe  de  I'Epee,  [who  had  formerly  belonged  to  the  abovemen 
tioned  society,  had  occasion  to  call  at  their  house.  The  mother  was  not 
at  home;  and  while  he  was  waiting  for  her,  he  put  some  questions  to  the 
young  ladies;  but  their  eyes  remained  fixed  on  their  work,  and  they  gave 
no  answer.  In  vain  did  he  renew  his  question:  they  were  again  silent. 
He  did  not  know  that  those  whom  he  addressed,  were  doomed  by  nature 
never  to  hear  and  to  speak.  The  mother  came  in,  and  every  thing  was 
explained.  The  good  abbe  sympathized  with  her  on  the  affliction,  and 
withdrew,  full  of  the  thought  of  taking  the  place  of  the  father  Famio. 

"  The  first  conception  of  a  great  man  is  ordinarily  a  fruitful  germ. 
Every  language,  said  that  generous  philosopher,  is  but  a  collection  of 
signs,  as  a  series  of  drawings  is  a  collection  of  figures,  the  representa- 
tives of  a  multitude  of  objects. 

**  We  can  figure  every  thing  by  gestures,  as  we  paint  every  thing  by 
colours,  or  express  every  thing  by  words.  Every  object  has  a  form,  and 
every  form  is  capable  of  being  imitated.  Actions  strike  our  sight,  and 
we  are  able  to  describe  them  by  imitative  gestures.  Words  are  conven- 
tional sig^:  why  should  the  gfestures  not  be  the  same?  There  may  be» 
therefore,  a  language  of  gestures,  as  there  is  a  language  of  words. 

^^  Full  of  these  fundamental  ideas,  the  abbe  de  TEpee  was  not  long 
without  visiting  the  unfortunate  family  again;  and  with  what  pleasure  was 
he  not  receivedl  He  reflected,  he  imitated,  he  delineated,  he  wrote — ^be* 
heving  that  he  had  but  a  language  to  teach,  while,  in  fact,  he  had  two 
minds  to  cultivate!  How  painful,  how  difficult  were  the  first  essays  of  the 
inventor!  Deprived  of  all  assistance,  in  a  career  full  of  difficulties  and 
of  obstacles,  he  was  a  httle  embarrassed,  but  was  not  discouraged.  Ho 
armed  himself  with  patience,  and  succeeded)  in  time,  to  restore  his  pupils 
to  society  and  religion. 

**  The  novelty  of  tliat  important  discovery,  and  "the  wonderful  pro- 
gress of  the  French  deaf  and  dumb,  was  soon  known  to  all  Europe. 

"  Each  soverei^,  wishing  to  make  their  own  subjects  enjoy  such  m 
benefit,  deputed  gentlemen  to  Paris,  to  study  the  abbe  de  TEpee's  me- 
thod. This  respectable  ecclesiastic  received  and  treated  them  with  the 
pohteness  and  benevolence  which  characterized  him,  and  commuotcated 
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htttjBtemofinstnictumttfthem.  It  is  then  to  him,  U^t  all  tiie  Eun^)«tii 
detf  and  dumb  owe  their  present  happiness. 

«'  Soon  after,  and  before  his  method  might  hare  attained  the  higfaeit 
defree  of  perfection,  of  which  it  was  sosoeptible,  death,  that  cmel  insa^ 
tiahle,  which  r^ps  all,  without  distinction  c^  age,  of  sex,  of  condition, 
came  and  removed  that  excellent  father  from  his  grateful  children*  Afflic- 
tion was  in  all  hearts.  Luckily,  the  abbe  Sicard,  who  was  chosen  for  bit 
■uocessor,  caused  their  tears  to  cease.  He  was  a  man  of  profound  know- 
ledge, and  of  a  mind  rery  enterprising.  He  reviewed  the  abbe  de 
I'Epee's  method,  made  perfect  what  had  be^n  left  to  be  derised,  and  bad 
the  glory  of  g^ing  beycmd  all  the  disciples  of  his  predecessors.  His  pre- 
sent pupils  are  now  worthy  of  him.  The  institution  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  at  Paris,  has  in  view,  not  only  to  enable  them  to  communicate  their 
ideas,  and  to  form  their  reason  and  understanding,  but  also  to  procure  a 
■ttbsiatence  for  those  among  them  who  are  in  want  of  it. 

''  In  going  out  of  the  asylum,  the  deaf  and  dumb  of  this  description 
are  all  capable  of  following  a  profession  or  trade,  or  to  fill  up  some  employ- 
ment which  may  ensure  their  maintenance. 

*^  Their  apprenticeship  begins  on  their  going  into  the  asylum,  and  it 
terminated  with  their  instruction.  This  apprenticeship  takes  place  under 
the  inspection  of  many  masters,  some  of  whom  live  in  the  town,  and  others 
•f  whom  have  their  residence  in  the  asylum,  and  receive  thdr  board  and 
asalarv. 

«^  The  deaf  and  dumb,  who  were  fotmerly  so  unfortunate,  are  now 
the  happiest  in  the  worid.  Many  are  marri^,  and  have  children,  en- 
dowed with  the  faculties  of  all  their  senses,  and  who  will  be  the  comforters 
and  protectors  of  their  parents,  in  t|^ir  old  days.  Many  otbeiB  are  the 
instructors  of  their  companions  of  misfortune.  Many  others  are  employed 
in  the  offices  of  the  government,  and  other  public  administrations.  Many 
others  are  good  painters,  sculpton,  eogravers,  workers  in  mosaic,  and 
printers.  Some  others,  in  fine,  are  merchants,  and  rule  their  affairs  per- 
fecUy  well. 

^^  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  have  already  given  you  an  idea  of  the 
European  deaf  and  dumb,  and  you  can  easily  appreciate  the  extent  of 
ti^ir  private  comtet  and  happiness.  It  is  time  to  speak  now  of  your  own 
countrymen.  I  have  had  the  pleasure  to  see  some  of  them.  Ah!  how 
great  is  the  diflerenoe  between  an  edacated  and  an  uneducated  deaf  and 
dumb!  Who  can  be  indifierent  about  such  a  matter?  Who  can  refuse  his 
aid  in  extending  the  blessings  of  knowledge  to  those  poor  ignorants* 
"Hiey  have  no  idea  of  things  purely  intellectual,  and  if,  nevertheless,  they 
say  that  there  is  one  €rod  in  the  Universe,  I  can  assure  you,  that  they  do 
not  know  what  he  b,  nor  cannot  conceive  how  it  is  possible  he  should  be 
•very  where,  and  possessed  of  infinite  wisdom,  oC  unparayeled  goodness, 
of  undiminished  mercifulness,  of  strict  justice,  of  eternal  tru£,  of  ex- 
treme power,  and  of  a  facility  to  know  our  most  secret  thoughts!  They 
oannot  at  all  read  the  holy  bible,  which  is  the  work  of  God,  nor  acquire 
the  acquaintance  of  the  reason  why  Jesus  Christ  has  come  here  beiow,^ 
and  of  the  conditions  he  has  imposed  upon  us,  to  obtain  a  better  happiness 
in  the  other  world!  They  go  to  church  without  knowing  how  to  pray  te 
tjk)d.  I  should  be  able  to  tell  you  more,  to  show  you  how  much  they  must 
be  pitied;  but  it  would  abuse  your  patience  to  attend  to  us  longer. 

^'  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  beg  leave  to  invite  you  to  become  their 
patrons.  The  first  lesson  we  shall  give  them  will  have  for  its  object  the 
nomenclature  of  objects  wliich  fall  under  their  senses.  The  second  will 
tend  to  conduct  them  to  the  acquaintance  ef  abstract  ideal— the  third  to 
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speak  to  them  of  the  Supreme  Beingf,  and  of  the  design  for  which  he  hai 
created  them — the  fourth,  to  entertain  them,  by  way  of  discourse,  upoa 
the  obligations  they  will  have  towards  their  parents  and  benefactors — ani} 
the  last  le&3on  achieving  their  education,  what  pleasure  will  they  not  ex- 
pericnce,  ia  considering  themselves  different  from  what  they  were  before! 
VVitii  wuut  sensibility  will  they  not  learn  the  names  of  the  authors  of  their 
bappiress,  with  what  eagerness  will  tliey  not  express  their  gratitude  to- 
wartb  tiieir  neighbours;  and  what  satisfaction  would  you  not  fcely  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  in  seeing  the  good  you  will  have  done!  and  in  thinking 
that  your  reward  will  be  in  heaven!  Who  can  assure  you,  that  there  will 
never  be,  sooner  or  later,  some  of  those  unfortunates  among  your  own 
cliildrcn,  or  among  the  children  of  your  children?  Then  you  would  wish 
a  school  for  their  well  being: — ^form  it  at  present.  Then  you  would  wish 
their  future  felicity  in  heaven:— open  to  them  the  way  of  it  at  present.  In 
fine,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  pray  do  at  present  the  good  you  would  desire^ 
at  some  future  time,  to  ha.ve  done  for  your  unfortunate  countrymen.  I 
shall  often  pray  that  your  hearts  may  be  opened  in  favour  of  humanity ." 

The  following  resolutions  were  offered  to  the  meeting,  and 
unanimously  adopted,  viz. 

Resolvtd,  That  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  present  entertalD 
an  impressive  and  grateful  sense  of  the  benevolence  which  has 
induced  Mr.  Clcrc  to  devote  himself  to  the  instruction  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  in  the  United  States,  and  tender  to  him  their  thanks, 
for  the  opportunity  which  he  has  kindly  afforded  them,  of  witness 
ing  the  efficacy  of  that  system  by  which  he  has  been  instructed 

RcBolved^  That  this  meeting  consider  it  to  be  an  important 
and  interesting  duty,  to  aid  the  exertions  which  are  making  for  the 
education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  our  country;  and  that  a  com 
mittec  be  appointed  to  select  suitable  persons,  to  wait  upon  the 
inhabitants  of  the  city  and  districts,  ^o  receive  contributions  for 
this  interesting  object,  &c.  &c. 

On  communicating  to  Mr.  Clerc  the  purport  of  the  first  re- 
solution, he  immediately  wrote  the  following  acknowledgment>— 
^  Ladies  and  Oentlemeny 

<^  I  am  more  sensible  than  I  can  express  for  yonr  thanks,  and  I  at 
rare  you  that  nothing  has  given  me  more  pleasure,  in  this  city,  than  ihm 
opportunity  of  having  been  a  witness  of  your  good  dispositions  towards 
the  deaf  and  dumb  of  your  countiy,  whoever  they  may  be.  I  shall  sooia 
leave  your  city,  with  the  satisfaction  of  having  procured  benefactors  l» 
those  unfortunates.^' 

A  number  of  questions  were  proposed  to  Mr.  Clcrc,  by  the 
ladies  and  gentlemen  present,  in  writing  and  by  sigss,  which  were 
answered  by  him  in  writing,  with  a  promptitude  rarely  equalled 
by  those  possessing  the  full  command  of  their  speech.  Among 
others  were  the  following: 

Q.  By  what  means  do  you  judge  whether  the  operations  of 
your  mind  arc  similar  to  those  of  persons  who  can  hear  and 
speak? 

A.  I  can  express  my  own  ideas  by  writing,  and  as  what  I 
write  1%  what  you  speak,  I  can  judge  that  I  possess  the  same  fa« 
cultiet  of  the  mind  as  you  do. 
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Q.  What  are  your  ideas  of  music,  and  of  sounds  in  general? 

A.  I  have  no  accurate  idea  of  every  thing  that  relates  to  the 
MDse  of  hearing;  but,  if  I  may  judge  from  what  I  have  been  told, 
and  what  I  have  read,  I  may  say  that  music  is  a  concert  of  vari- 
ous sounds,  emanated  either  from  the  voice,  or  from  some  in- 
strument, and  which  forms  a  most  agreeable  harmony  for  the 
persons  endowed  with  the  sense  of  hearing.  Sound  is  the  feeling 
of  the  organs  of  hearing,  struck  and  moved  by  the  agitation  of 
clinking  bodies,  and  which  are  causing  an  agreeable  or  disagree- 
able sensation  on  the  ear. 

Q.  What  is  virtue? 

A.  Virtue,  in  its  proper  sense,  is  the  efficiency,  the  vigour, 
the  faculty,  the  power  of  acting,  which  exists  in  all  natural  bodies, 
according  to  their  qualifications  and  properties. 

In  the  figurative  sense,  virtue  is  the  rectitude,  the  integrity, 
the  disposition,  the  habit  of  the  soul  to  do  good,  and  to  follow  what 
difine  and  human  laws,  as  well  as  reason,  dictate. 

Q.  What  is  fear? 

A.  Fear  is  the  state  of  a  person,  who  is  in  a  great  emotion, 
oc4asioned  by  the  presence  of  a  danger,  or  by  the  imagination  of 
its  approaching. 

Q.  Are  the  deaf  and  dumb  sensible  of  their  misfortune,  or  do 
they  think  all  others  are  in  the  same  situation  with  themselves? 

A.  Those  who  know  how  to  write,  do  not  think  they  arc  un- 
happy; but  those  who  are  not  instructed  are  sensible  of  their  mis- 
fortune, and  are  often  jealous  of  the  happiness  of  their  other  com- 
paiaons. 

Q.  Have  the  deaf  and  dumb,  before  their  instruction,  any 
idet  of  a  future  state? 

A.  Those  who  have  been  educated  have  an  idea  of  it;  but 
thole  who  have  never  been  instructed,  do  not  know  what  is  a  fu- 
ture state,  and  believe  they  die  as  animals  die. 

Sfiecimen  qf  the  Sublime, — Married,  on  Saturday  Ust  (says 
the  Steuben  ville  Western  Herald,  of  June  10),  by  the  reverend 
G.Buchanan,  Br,  J.  St.L.D*Hafl/iarfy  to  Wiss  Folly  Johnstorty 
daughter  of  Thomas  Johnston,  plain  and  honest  farmer,  near 
Island  creek,  Jefferson  county. 

*  Yet}  after  sixteen  long  and  long  yean  of  ilaTeiy* 

With  a  beaotifiil  faee; 

Bisgrae'd  and  ruin'd  by  her  perfidioof  triekt; 

Wandering,  the  heart  tunk  into  sorrow. 

Another  home  he  has,  and  a  more  faithful  eompanica 
'  •    He  hopes  to  possess! 

Ah»  may  then  his  mind  be  restmred 

To  the  delights  of  peace. 

And  his  last  hours  and  days  elapse. 

Amidst  the  pure  pleasures  of  a  simple  country  life. 

A  copper  mine  has  been  discovered,  on  Beaver  run,  in 
MuiiDy  townsliip.  Some  of  the  ore  has  been  taken  to  Fowler's 
fumtce,  and  the  metal  separated,  which  is  found  to  be  equal  to 
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two-fifths  of  the  ore.  The  mine  is  very  extensive,  and  has  now 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  number  of  enterprising  gentlemen,  who 
will  undoubtedly  make  it  useful  to  the  public.  Th«  earth  in  this 
neighbourhood  appears  to  be  filled  with  rich  treasures.  Two 
copper  mines  are  within  20  miles  of  this  place,  and  iron  ore  in  great 
abundance. 

DEFINITIONS  OP  HUMAN  KNOWLEDGE. 

The  following  passage  was  omitted  in  the  review  of  the 
<<  Philosophical  Essays,"  in  our  last.  It  should  have  been  insert- 
ed at  p.  505,  immediately  after  the  6th  line. 

Before  we  copy  Mr.  Ogilvie's  definitions,  we  shall  barely  re- 
mark, that  he  strongly  reminds  us,  in  this  place,  of  another  phi- 
losopher, who  philosophized  the  honest  vicar  of  Wakefield  out 
of  a  horse,  by  his  unintelligible  jargon  about  ^  cosmogony.'* 

**  Our  langaage,  and  of  ooane  our  ideas,  as  they  regard  the  philosophy  of 
the  human  mind»  will  he  more  preeise,  if  we  consider  whate?er  is  known  or 
knowable,  as  proceeding  from  our  consciousness,  first*  of  impresrions  from  ex- 
ternal objects*  and  secondly,  of  the  internal  energies  that  ire  called  into  aetioa 
hy  these  impressions. 

**  Viewed  in  this  light,  human  knowledge,  or,  more  properly,  that  aort  of 
knowledge  which  we  entitle  science,  may  be  defined  '  the  arrangement  of  tho 
tarious  subjects  or  modifications  of  consciousness,  in  the  order  of  caute  and 
effect:  Or,  a  co-incidence  betwixt  the  order,  in  which  the  various  subjects  and 
inodifications  of  consciousness,  is  concatenated  in  the  mind,  and  that  in  whidi 
the  corresponding  phenomena,  are  connected  according  to  the  relation  of  cause 
•nd  effect)  or,  if  precise  coincidence  be  impossible,  in  a  constant  approximaUoa 
towards  it,  and  in  whatever  is  subsidiary  to,  such  co-incidence  or  approximatioB. 

**  Or,  perhaps,  the  following  definition  may  be  more  precise  and  less  ob- 
noxious to  misconception. 

*'  A  co-incidence  between  the  assoeiation  of  ideas,  and  the  order  or  loc- 
•ession  of  events  or  phenomena,  according  to  the  relation  of  eause  and  efeet« 
ftnd  in  whatever  is  subsidiary,  or  neceauiry,  to  realize,  approximate  and  extend 
toch  co-incidence:  uodei^standing  by  the  relation  of  cause  and  efiect,  that  order 
or  succession,  the  discovery  or  development  of  which,  empowers  au  intdfigent 
being,  by  means  of  one  ev«nt  or  phenomenon;  or  by  a  series  of  given  events  oi* 
phenomena,  to  anticipate  the  recurrence  of  another  event  or  phenomenon,  or  of 
a  required  series  of  events  or  phenomena,  and  to  summon  them  into  existence, 
and  employ  their  instrumentality,  in  the  gratification  of  his  wishes,  or  in  the 
aocomplishment  of  his  purposes/'    pp.  34,  35,  36. 

Indeed,  indeed,  Mr.  Ogilvie,  this  will  not  do;  ^<  Sanctmia- 
thon,'*  as  the  vicar's  friend  said,  ^  ManethO|  Berosus  and  O  cellus 

Lucanus  haye  all  attempted  it  in  vain." 
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to  READERS  AND  CORRESPONDENTS. 

It  IB  finelj  remarked  by  one  of  the  writers  of  the  present  day  that  the  soli* 
tilde  of  a  man  of  genius  resembles  a  scene  of  ancient  Greece;  a  grove  becomes 
•acred,  and,  in  every  retireil  spot,  a  divinity  appears.  Our  correspondent,  Mar- 
maduke  Oldstyle,  is  one  of  the  gifted  few  who  are  capable  of  enjoying  this  sab- 
lime  pleasure,  and  in  his  second  essay  he  proves  that  ha  is  one  of  those  who 
think,  with  the  bard  of  Paradise,  that  it  is  "  but  justice  not  to  defraad  of  doe 
esteem  the  wearisome  labours  and  studious  watcbings,"  of  those  who  havci  like 
Petrarch,  meditated  in  the  closet,  and  laboured  to  amuse  posterity,  (See  his 
Letter  from  the  Castle  of  Caprinica  to  Cardinal  Colon na) 

From  the  contemplation  of  the  illustrious  dead,  who  have  been  saromooed 
before  us  by  sir  Marmaduke,  another  correspondent  invites  the  reader  to  take  a 
peep  at  the  frivolous  livings  the  mushrooms  of  a  day,  the  insecU  of  an  hoar, 
who  seem  to  terminate  with  each  successive  day  the  whole  purpose  of  their  ex- 
istence. 

Shall  we  listen  no  more  to  the  wisdom  of  the  Hermit?  We  fear  that  a  pri- 
Yate  letter  to  him  has  not  been  received. 

We  find  that  we  were  mistaken  in  attributing  certain  imitations  of  Horace 
to  Quevedo.     May  we  hope  to  see  Horace  in  Philadelphia  once  morf  ? 

We  are  not  surprised  at  bearing,  fi*om  one  of  the  best  critics  in  New  York, 
that  an  **Mdrea9  to  the  Readers  of  the  Port  FoUo/^  which  has  lately  been  cir- 
culated^ does  no  injury  to  the  interests  of  the  concern.  The  fassarance  that 
**  every  man  of  good  tense  and  just  taste,  and  every  lover  of  propriety,  and  men 
of  soand  morals,"  is  on  our  side,  would  be  more  flattering  if  we  coald  derive 
any  honour  from  such  a  contest  We  should  be  glad  if  one  half  of  the  persons 
of  this  deseriptioo  in  that  city  were  tit  our  books.  In  our  literary  camp  the 
commissariat  is  but  poorly  provided. 

We  are  sorry  that  the  "  Touches  at  the  Times,**  from  Bosten,  arrived  too 
late  for  this  number.    Such  poetry  is  always  acceptable. 

A  number  of  poetical  favours  have  been  on  hand  some  time:  poets  most 
have  patience. 

In  the  October  n«mber  of  the  London  MsnihUf  Mqg-aune  several  artidet 
are  copied  from  the  Port  Folio.  We  mention  this,  in  order  that  it  may  stimu- 
late our  correspondents  to  an  active  co-operation  with  [the  editor,  In  his  design 
of  vindicating  the  literary  character  of  the  country.  A  large  number  of  oar 
jOMmal  is  now  regularly  imported  by  one  of  the  principal  booksellers  in  Loo- 
don,  which  must  be  a  powerful  incentive  to  the  ambition  of  those  who  write  ta 
please,  or  wish  to  diflfuse  the  bounds  of  information. 
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Various;  that  the  roiiid 
Of  deraUory  nian»  ttudiout  of  chang;e 
And  pleased  with  noTeU3rmaj  be  indtilged.'-^CowpBR. 


As  apothecaries,  we  make  new  mixtures  every  day,  pour  out  of  one  vessel 
into  another;  and  as  thr>se  old  Romans  robbed  all  the  cities  of  the  world,  to  set 
out  their  bad  sited  Rome,  we  skim  off  the  erearo  of  other  men's  wits,  pick  the 
choice  flowers  of  their  tilfed  gardens,  to  set  out  our  own  sterile  plots. 

Demockitus  to  the  Rxadeu. 
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THE  LIFE  OF  JAMES  LAWRENCE, 

LATE  OAPTAIK  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES*  NAVT. 

[Concluded  from  our  /a»/.j 

WiTHiM  a  little  time  after  his  arrival  in  America,  captain 
Lawrence  was  appointed  to  the  Constitution.  This  appmntment 
was  peculiarly  grateful  to  him,  as  it  was  a  vessel  witli  the  trim  of 
srhich  he  was  perfectly  familiar,  having  served  with  her  in  Tri- 
poli, afterwards  at  6rst  lieutenant  on  board  her,  and  iiaviiig  sailed 
in  her  company  the  very  last  cruise.  The  Constitution  had  en- 
tered into  nearly  all  his  associations  of  glory,  had  been  the  wit- 
ness or  the  subject  of  much  of  his  toil,  and  was  the  satisfying 
reward  of  all  his  ambition.  But,  as  tlie  appointment  was  condi- 
^onal,  with  a  provision  that  others,  his  seniors  in  commission, 
should  not  interpose  tlieir  claims,  he  could  not,  and  did  not  ac- 
cept it.  This  appointment  was  then  made  unconditional;  and 
flirectioni  were  given  him  to  take  charge  of  the  navy-yard  at 
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New  York,  during^  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  regretted  re- 
signation of  captain  Ludlow.  Next  day,  however,  he  received 
other  Orders,  with  instructions  to  take  command  of  the  frigate 
Chesapeake,  then  recently  arrived  at  Boston,  and  nearly  ready 
for  sea.  His  heart  now  sunk  more  than  it  even  bounded  before. 
Circumstances  were  completely  reversed.  He  roust  take  com* 
mand  of  a  ship,  of  whose  trim  h«  was  ignorant,  in  whom,  or 
whose  company  he  had  seldom,  if  ever  sailed,  and  who  was  the 
associate,  in  his  mind,  only  of  ignominy.  From  a  frigate  that  had 
ever  been  followed  by  fortune,  and  was  the  favourite  of  fame,  he 
was  removed  to  one  that  fatality  attended,  and  that  bore  the  stamp 
of  disgrace.  His  repugnance  wa^  such,  that  he  wrote  to  the  secre* 
tary  concerning  it.  He  solicited  in  preference  to  be  continued  ia 
command  of  the  Hornet.  The  service  might  be  a  gainer  by 
his  talents  being  placed  where  previous  opportunities  had  fitted 
them  for  greater  utility.  The  circumstances  of  his  family  were 
hinted  at,  as  of  a  nature  to  render  peculiarly  agreeable  a  temporary 
residence  at  his  home,  if  consistent  with  the  claims  of  his  country. 
Four  letters  were  written;  but  the  secretary  remained,  perhaps 
correctly,  inexorably  silent;  and  captain  Lawrence  at  length  ac* 
quiesced. 

About  the  middle  of  May  he  repaired  to  Boston,  to  enter  on 
the  duties  of  his  arduous  appointment. 

On  the  morning  of  the  first  of  June,  the  British  frigate 
Shannon  appeared  in  the  harbour.  The  Sunday  previous,  the 
Chesapeake  dropped  down  from  the  wharf,  and  was  reported  to 
be  ready  for  sea,  waiting  only  for  her  first  lieutenant,  who  was 
taken  suddenly  ill;  but  who,  it  was  then  hoped,  would  recover. 
The  very  next  day  put  a  sad  end  to  these  hopes.  The  second 
lieutenant,  Thomson,  and  the  acting  lieutenants,  Nicholson  and 
Pearce,  were  all  absent,  on  account  of  ill  health.  The  third  offi- 
cer in  the  last  cruise  was  now  first;  and  some  of  the  midshipmen 
were,  of  course,  made  acting  lieutenants. 

Still  on  this  morning  he  had  received  orders  to  sail;  and  the 
question  is,  what  was  his  duty?  This  inquiry  is  best  answered  by 
becoming  identified,  as  far  as  possible,  with  captain  Lawrence,  at 
the  time,  and  realizing  the  reflections,  that,  in  the  soliloquy  if 
thought,  must  have  passed  his  mind  at  the  moment. 
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«  The  die  909  cct/;"  and  let  those  event-enlightened  reason- 
CT^  who  have  now  the  presumption  to  think  it  was  then  cast  in 
rashness,  ask  themselves  the  que^on,  what  they  would  not  have 
■aid,  and  what  otliers  would  not  have  said,  had  the  Chesapeake 
remained  in  port  supinely  at  anchor,  beholding  the  British  flag, 
day  by  day,  cross  and  re-cross  the  harbour,  waving  triumphantly, 
from  a  frigate,  not  so  decidedly  her  superior  as  to  be  pronounced 
generally  much  more  than  a  match.  Lawrence  would  sooner 
have  lost  ^^  forty  thousand  Itvesy"  than  have  subinittcd  to  survive 
such  a  sight.    « 

He  prepared  to  get  under  weigh:  his  first  movement  was 
announced  to  the  foe:  he  then  called  his  men  upon  deck,  and 
made  them  a  short  address. 

*<  My  lads,  the  enemy  is  before  you.  You  have  just  returned 
from  a  long  cruise,  in  which  you  have  been  eager  to  meet  him. 
The  opportunity,  in  vain  pursued  half  the  world  over,  ib  at  hand. 
Improve  it!  g^ory  is  the  object.  Your  country  expects  you,  one 
and  all,  to  do  your  duty.  I  have  done  mine,  and  you  know  it. 
You  cannot  doubt  me,  nor  I  you.  The  Briton  has  known  me. 
Under  me,  you  cannot  dare-— he  cannot  dread  you,  the  less.  Your 
purser  will  divide  to  you  your  prize-money.  The  day  of  spend- 
ing  it  is  only  deferred,  because  more  awaits  you;  and  it  is  to  be 
earned  now  or  never.  Go  out  then  to  battle!  it  is  free  trade  and 
your  own  rights  that  jrou  fight  for.  Volunteers  must  needs  beat 
men  impressed.  Look  at  the  Shannon,  within  but  few  hours'  sail! 
Execute  my  orders;  bring  her  into  port:  this  prize-money  yqfh. 
may  then  spend,  and  more!" 

Murmurs  are  said  to  have  followed  the  address.  Whether 
they  reached  the  ears  of  the  captain  is  unknown.  Certain  it  is, 
there  was  no  cheering.  Still  the  signal-gun  had  been  fired:  from 
the  heights  of  the  town,  and  the  house-tops,  the  eyes  of  all  were 
fixed  on  the  commander— easily  to  be  distinguished,  from  the 
l^lantness  of  his  port.  The  wind  was  fair  and  brisk;  the  day 
clear:  sea  and  Air  seemed  to  augur  well. 

Boats  accompanied  him  out  of  the  harbour.  A  sea-fight,  so 
near  shore,  was  a  rare  occurrence— not  likely  to  happen  more  than 
once  to  any  generation.  The  spectacle  so  anxiously  expected  at* 
trftcted  the  cufyius  firom  its  novelty,  the  nautical  from  its  grandeur, 
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and  all  from  its  interest.  The  small  craft  at  the  wharves  were  in 
general  requisition;  and  the  packets,  many  of  them  were  taken 
up  for  the  occasion.  A  spectator  would  have  thought  he  saw  the 
town  moving  upon  the  water.  How  desolate  "  the  city  that  was 
full  of  peopled'  The  sun  was  now  at  the  meridian  height,  and 
lingered  in  his  gradual  declining,  till  his  lengthening  beams  sunk 
below  the  horizon,  leaving  all  to  darkness  and  uncertamty,  as  to 
the  fate  of  the  day.  First  the  tidings  were,  "  no  battle  had  been 
fought;**  next,  "  a  few  shot  only  had  been  exchanged,  in  pass- 
ing, and  both  vessels  kept  out  to  sea."  £ye-witi)psses  were  not 
wanting  to  contradict  each  of  these.  Rumour  crowded  on  ru- 
mour, and  the  night  passed  in  sleepless  anxiety.  Early  in  the 
morning  the  boats  returned,  and  with  them  the  particulars  of  the 
action,  very  minutely  detailed,  considering  the  distance  at  which, 
for  the  safety  of  life,  they  must  have  kept.  Yet  scarcely  did  the 
account  gain,  for  some  time,  a  solitary  believer;  so  prevalent  had 
the  opinion  become,  that  no  battle  was  fought.  Persons,  from 
various  towns  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  who  thought  they  saw 
all  that  had  passed,  from  points  of  land  favourable  to  the  view, 
'  gave  different  statements.  The  passengers  in  the  boats  them- 
selves, could  not  all  agree  in  the  same  story.  None  pretended  the 
fight  lasted  long,  or  that  either  frigate  had  suffered,  to  appear- 
ance, essential  injury;  and  the  point,  most  important  of  all,  wb* 
was  killed,  and  who  wounded,  no  one  could  tell. 

The  public  mind  felt  but  partially  relieved  by  these  contradic- 
tory communications.  They  let  in  just  light  enough  to  lead  men 
to  realize  how  visible  was  the  darkness.  Every  foreigner,  then 
among  us,  will  ask  no  better  evidence  than  he  perceived  at  the 
time,  and  will  bear  in  memory,  to  the  end  of  his  days,  the  very 
vivid  interest  the  citizens  of  New  England  all  take  in  tlie  navy  of 
the  country,  and  in  those  who  support  it.  In  the  public  streets 
of  the  towns  within  sight  of  the  battle,  you  might  see  people  col- 
lected in  little  circles,  brought  together  from  a  common  curiosity 
that  pervaded  all,  each  intent  on  one  object,  inquii^ng,  with  eager 
eye  and  ear,  for  the  fate  of  the  Chesapeake.  In  towns  in  the  in- 
terior, stages  were  stopped,  and  the  mail  not  suffered  to  go  on» 
till  the  question  was  answered,  "  What  of  the  Chesapeake?" 
Men,  of  .their  own  accord,  abandoned,  all  at  once,  their  ordinary 
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!Kcupations,  and  made  it  a  business  to  think  and  to  talk  of  the 
event  of  the  battle.  Day  after  day  passed,  and  nothing  transpired, 
save  a  few  vague  reports,  which  served  only  to  increase  the  per- 
plexity, and  thicken  the  gloom.  Every  where  the  anxiety  and 
agitation  were  extreme.  Society  experienced  a  state  of  excite- 
ment beyond  the  power  of  the  system  tb  bear.  The  public  pulse 
seemed  to  be  still,  and  social  animation  suspended.  At  this  crisis, 
when  the  community  felt  an  aching  and  an  awful  void  for  the  fate 
of  its  absent  members,  its  attention  was  momentarily  attracted  by 
an  attempt,  in  the  senate,  to  thank  captain  Lawrenee  for  his  vic- 
tory in  tlie  Hornet,  and  was  suddenly  blasted  by  the  attempt  hav- 
ing failed.  The  cause  of  this  phenomenon  it  may  not  be  amiss 
to  consider. 

A  resolution  was  submitted,  June  the  15th,  by  the  honoura- 
ble Mr.  Quincy,  setting  forth  the  reason  of  the  failure — "  That 
former  resolutions,"  of  thanks,  '<  passed  on  similar  occasions,  re- 
lative to  other  officers  engaged  in  a  like  service,  had  given  great 
discontent  to  many  of  the  good  people  of  the  commonwealth.'* 
That  they  had  given  the  least  discontent  to  any  one  of  the  good 
people  would  never  have  been  credited,  but  for  the  production  of 
this  strange  resolution.  On  what  ground  so  bold  an  assumption 
^as  hazarded  we  are  at  a  loss  to  determine.  If  the  public  senti- 
ment had  been  fairly  collected  from  public  expressions,  it  would 
certainly  have  appeared  the  very  reverse  of  discontent.  The 
only  ^  former  resolutions,  on  similar  occasions,"  that  we  know 
of,  were  passed,  one  in  the  house,  unanimously,  and  the  other 
In  the  senate,  without  a  contradictory  vote,  on  the  20th  of  Fe- 
bruary— hardly  four  months  previous.  One  would  have  thought  . 
it  no  very  difficult  task  to  ascertain  what  public  sentiment  was 
in  this  limited  interval.  Possibly  each  branch  of  the  legisla- 
ture had  mistaken  it  at  first,  in  a  particular  which  had  yet,  for 
some  time,  been  familiar  with  all  their  constituents.  Where 
then  shall  we  find  the  people  correcting  this  mistake?  Is  it  in 
the  various  branches  of  the  Washington  Benevolent  Society,  at 
Boston,  Charleston,  and  elsewhere,  that,  about  the  same  time, 
passed  similar  votes  of  thanks?  Or  are  we  to  hear  the  people  ex- 
press their  sense  that  an  "  approbation  of  naval  exploits  is  an  en- 
couragement to  an  unjust  war,'*  at  Boston,  on  one  occasion 
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when  under  the  direction  of  three  of  the  gentlemen  senators,  the^ 
were  all  heartily  enjoying  a  naval  dinner?  Or^  on  another,  at  a 
naval  ball?  The  people  must  have  mistaken  their  own  sense,  or 
•aid,  on  these  occasions,  what  they  did  sot  think,  or  not  have  un- 
derstood what  they  said,  or  ^discontent"  at  naval  exploits,  and 
the  expressions  of  thanks  for  them,  certainly  was  not  their  sense. 

Did  the  honourable  mover  of  this  resolution  mistake  the 
sense  of  his  constituents,  when,  as  a  representative  of  the  sam« 
people  in  congress,  he  voted,  on  various  occasions,  for  thanks  to  a 
naval  commander?  Or  did  he  forget  the  remark  with  which  hs 
prefaced  his  Inquiry  respecting  the  Preble  medal,  *<  that  certainly 
no  class  of  men  more  justly  deserved  the  meed  of  honour  than 
those  attached  to  our  gallant  little  navy?"  Or  did  he  fear  no  **  ex- 
citement to  a  continuance  of  the  present  unjust  war,"  in  giving 
kis  support  to  the  bill  for  augmenting  the  navy  of  his  country? 

Be  the  war  of  what  character  it  may,  peace  is  doubtless  a 
blessing;  but  honourable  peace  is  alone  to  be  desired.  A  nation 
is  to  gain  this,  solely  from  respect  for  their  powei^— not  to  owe  it 
to  compassion  for  their  weakness.  A  naval  exploit  is  important, 
as  tending  to  excite  this  .respect,  especially  to  a  country  that  hopes 
to  be  commercial.  It  has  thus  a  natural  and  obvious  connexion 
with  an  honourable  peace,  an  event  which  it  tends  f  accelerate. 
^ot  to  applaud  it,  is  not  to  supply  incentives  to  honourable  deeds; 
Hot  to  take  pride  in  national  renown.  Peace,  by  any  means  but 
disgrace,  is  the  wish  of  the  patriot.  He  cannot  wish  for  pe^e 
from  disgrace,  if  without  other  reason,  because  no  such  peace 
«an  be  permanent.  Its  terms  are  too  hard  to  be  borne.  You 
may  make  a  solitude,  and  call  it  peace;  but  the  solitude  can  do 
you  no  good,  and  when  it  c6mes  to  be  society  again,  it  will  most 
assuredly  be  war. 

Having  confined  to  a  preamble  merely,  the  expression  of 
their  sense  of  the  virtues  of  captain  Lawrence,  civil  and  military, 
the  senate  resolve,  <<  that  in  a  war,  like  the  present,  waged  without 
justifiable  cause,  and  prosecuted  in  a  manner  which  indicates,  that 
conquest  and  ambition  are  its  real  motives,  it  is  not  becoming  a 
moral  and  religious  tieofile  to  exfireaa  any  a/i/tro6ation  0/ military 
und  naval  exfiloita^  which  are  not  immediately  connected  with  the 
defence  of  the  sea^^coast  and  soil." 
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According  to  this,  Deci^ttr,  conquering  th»  MacedcmiAOj  it 
less  an  object  of  approbation) -to  a  moral  and  religious  people^ 
tban  Decatur  diked  in  for  months  between  the  Connecticut  mud* 
iMrnks.  Not  so  thought  the  «<  moral  and  religious**  people  of 
Connecticut:  when  at  New  London^  they  presented  thanks  to  the 
confmodore  for  his  capture.  The  resolve  really  gives  rise  to  • 
very  curious  problem — ^how  far  off  ^  the  sea-coast  and  soil**  may 
a  naval  exploit  be  performed,  not  to  lose  that  ^<  immediate  ce»* 
nexion  with  the  defeube**  of  both,  so  necessary  to  make  it  tb^ 
worthy  subject  of  <<  moral  and  religious'*  approbation?  Had  the 
Acasta,  for  instance,  struck  to  the  United  States,  in  the  Sound,  it 
would  have  been  piety  to  approve  of  the  victory;  but  if  she  had 
been  pursued  to  the  ocean,  and  there  conquered,  it  woukl  have 
been  quite  another  thing.  « 

But  it  does  become  a  moral  and  religious  people  to  express 
their  approbation  of  military  or  naval  exploits,  in  a  war  which 
they  m^y  think  Unjustly  declared,  or  prosecuted  from  improper 
motives;  because  those  concerned  in  achieving  the  exploits 
]»ve  nothing  to  do  with  the  causes  or  motives  of  the  war,  but 
have  oaly  certain  duties  to  perform,  in  carrying  it  on.  To  pre- 
tend that  any  private  opinion  of  theirs,  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  constituted  authorities  have  exercised  the  power  with  which 
they  are  vested,  of  declaring  war,  would  justify  these  conmiand* 
ers  in  giving  up  their  commissions,  b  |o  strike  at  the  root  of 
every  establishment,  naval  or  military.  Historians  therefore 
concur  in  reprobating  the  conduct  of  the  admirals  who  resigned, 
and  in  applauding  that  of  those  who  retained,  their  commissions, 
in  the  wars  of  the  protector. 

Every  maq,  in  social  society,  is  bound  to  consider  certain 
questions  at  rest,  when  passed  upon  by  the  proper  authorities. 
This  is  part  t>f  that  natural  liberty  which  he  resigns,  to  enjoy 
more  securely  the  rest.  It  is  his  side  of  the  contract  The  case 
has  been  publicly  put.  A  man  is  regularly  under  sentence  of 
death.  A  party  in  the  community  think  the  trial  unfair,  and  the 
sentence  unjust.  The  sheriff  is  of  this  party.  He  is  still  bound 
to  execute  the  man,  though  convinced  of  hU  innocence;  for  if  he 
nay  refuse,  every  naember  of  the  commonwealth,  ^ho  should  be 
appointed  in  succession  to  the  office,  might  do  the  same  thiog; 
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and  thus  the  laws  of  society  would  lose  their  sanction,  and  the 
community  come  to  an  end.  Nor*  can  the  sheriff  be  less  a  sub* 
ject  of  moral  approbation,  for  discharging  his  duty  in  this  ex- 
treme case,  nor  of  religious  approbation  the  less,  since  God,  who 
ordains  civil  society,  must  of  course  will  an  obligation,  which  is 
necessary  to  its  very  existence. 

This  reasoning  is  undeniably  true,  as  it  applies  to  the  rela- 
tion of  every  member  to  society,  as  a  subject.  In  his  relation  as 
sovereign,  he  may  still  act  from  private  opinion  exclusively,  upon 
every  occasion  in  which  he  is  called  upon  for  an  exercise  of  that 
sovereignty.  The  sheriff,  in  the  case  put,  is  at  liberty  to  get  the 
judges  impeached;  or,  when  a  war  has  been  declared,  which  an 
individual  is  convinced  is  unjust,  he  not  only  may,  but  is  bound 
to  avail  himself  of  every  constitutional  means  in  his  power,  to 
change  the  character  of  his  rulers,  or  the  congress,  who  are  an- 
swerable to  their  God  and  to  him«  for  having  committed  the 
interests  of  their  countiy  upon  the  event  of  such  a  war. 

Away  then  with  all  talk  about  the  approbation  of  a  naval 
exploit  being  immoral  or  irreligious!  The  people,  from  Georgia 
to  Maine,  have  felt  it  to  be  right.  It  is  said  by  that  first  of  legis- 
lators, Kdmund  Burke,  that  those  who  would  lead,  must  be  con- 
tent sometimes  to  follow.  Men  will  not  submit,  upon  this  sub- 
ject, to  have  their  feelings  put  to  school;  but  would  much  rather 
send  their  reason  to  take  its  lesson  from  their  feelings.  It  is  at 
all  times  righteous  to  die  for  one's  country.  The  oblation  has 
been  deemed  by  every  age  acceptable  in  the  sight  of  Heaven. 
Wherever  life  is  resigned,  the  oblation  is  offered.  Who  ever 
imagined  tluit  Nelson  would  have  been  honoured  with  a  public 
funeral  the  less,  had  he  fallen  in  the  attack  upon  Copenhagen, 
and  not  in  the  battle  of  Trafalgar?  In  older  time,  the  Scipios 
African!  were  not  less  the  subjects  of  admiration  to  their  country- 
men, because  the  Punic  wars  were  to  a  proverb  unjust. 

But  whether  people  do  concur  in  the  opinion  expressed  by 
the  senate  of  Massachusetts,  all  will  agree,  that  the  time  taken 
to  introduce  this  resolution  was  singularly  unpropitious,  especi- 
ally as  it  exposed  the  mover  to  the  imputation  of  attempting  to 
shield  the  hated  unpopularity  of  the  measure  under  the  recent 
naval  defeat. 
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'  On  the  3d  of  June,  a  letter,  directed  <<  To  the  commander  of 
the  Chesapeake/'  was  delivered  to  commodore  Bainbridge;  Law* 
fence  being  absent.  This  letter  was  a  challenge  from  captain 
Broke,  of  the  Shannon.  A  suggestion  has  been  made,  that  the 
writer,  by  sending  it  when  he  did,  must  have  intended  to  avail 
himself  of  every  advantage  to  his  fame,  from  a  very  liberal  chal- 
lenge, without  risking  the  possibility  of  any  disadvantage  to  hit 
5tte,  by  precluding  an  opponunity  for  the  challenge  to  be  accept- 
ed. A  charge  of  a  nature  to  put  a  naval  character  upon  trial  for 
honour,  we  are  unwilling  to  pass  upon,  when  the  individual  is  ab- 
sent. Some  circumstances,  however,  are  perhaps  serious  enough 
to  call  for  attention  from  that  gentleman'^  friends  This  letter 
bears  date,  ^<  off  Boston,  Juncy  181  a/'  It  could  not  have  bom 
delivered  before  it  was  dated.  The  evidence  is  said  to  be  positive, 
tvfim  the  captain  of  the  coaster,  to  whom  it  was  in  fact  delivered} 
that  he  received  it  on  the  1  st  of  June,  at  a  moment  when,  visibly 
from  the  deck  of  the  Shannon,  the  Chesapeake  had  got  under 
wei>^h;  and  it  was  to  be  sent  by  the  way  of  Salem,  where  th« 
coaster  belonged.  Possibly  Brake's  reflections  were  merely,  at 
this  letter  has  been  some  time  preparing,  though  the  Chesapeake 
appears  moving  towards  mef  I  will  still  send  it.  If  coming  out 
to  meet  me,  it  at  least  docb  i  o  aarm;  if  not,  it  may  induce  her  to 
come. 

In  this  letter,  the  American  ^  commodore"  is  hinted  to  have 
^  eluded**  them;  meaning,  forsooth,  that  commodore  Rodgers  and 
captain  Smith,  in  the  President  and  the  Congress,  eluded  captains 
Broke  and  Hardy,  in  the  Shannon  and  Tenedos.  In  the  absence 
of  proof,  the  presumption  is  rather,  that  the  inferior  eludes  a  su- 
perior force,  than  the  reverse;  and  the  Preiident  and  Congress 
are  agreed  to  be  superior  to  the  Shannon  and  Tenedos.  But  the 
matter  does  not  rest  here.  How  is  it  pretended  the  commodore 
«  eluded?**  <«  By  sailbg  on  the  first  change,  after  the  prevailing 
easterly  winds  had  obliged  us  to  k  t  p  an  ofiing  from  the  coast." 
The  commodore  had  dropped  down  the  23d  of  April,  to  President 
road,  where  he  had  remained  wind-bound  six  days;  and  this  fact 
as  well  known  to  the  British  commanders,  at  the  time,  as  it  was 
to  the  American.  Could  Broke  expect  that  he  was  to  remain 
therei  after  the  first  change,  and  risk  being  wind-bound  another 
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iix  days,  as  would  in  fact  have -been  the  case,  had  he  not  sailed  as 
he  did?  Or  could  he  suppose  Rodgers  would  not  take  the  very  first 
chance  to  meet  him?  But  then  it  was  after  the  British  frigates 
had  been  "  obliged  to  keep  an  ofiing  from  the  coast "  The  Pre- 
sident and  Congress  sailed  at  about  1 1  o'clock,  on  the  30  th  of 
April..  The  Centinel,  of  May  1st,  after  announcing  their  having 
sailed,  and  the  expectation  of  a  fight,  has  this  remark:  ^  The 
Shannon  and  Tenedos  were  seen  from  cape  Ann,  Thursday  after- 
noon." That  was  the  29th  of  April;  the  afternoon  before  the 
day,  on  the  forenoon  of  which  our  frigates  went  to  look  for  them, 
at  cape  Ann,  and  landed  a  gentleman  there.  He  never  had  a  doubt 
but  that  they  crossed  the  bay  thence  to  cape  Cod;  and  this  is  now 
nAde  certain  by  the  despatch  of  the  commodore: — '«  The  vrind 
shifted  to  the  south-east,  and  obliged  me  to  beat,*'  But  this  is 
not  all.  "  Consequently  prevented  our  getting  clear  of  the  bay, 
till  the  third  of  May."  Nearly  four  days,  then,  he  was  beating 
about  in  this  bay.  Strange  so  excellent  a  sailer  as  the  Shannon 
could  not  get  within  sight  all  this  time!  The  "  offing^*  we  sus- 
pect, was  from  other  accounts  than  the  wind. 

^  Captain  Broke,"  says  the  American  commodore,  noticing 
this  challenge,  '<  mentions,  with  considerable  emfihasiay  the  pains 
he  had  taken  to  meet  the  President  and-Congress,  with  the  Shan- 
non and  Tenedos.  If  that  was  his  disposition,  his  conduct  was  so 
glaringly  opposite  as  to  warrant  a  contrary  belief." 

It  was  not  till  the  18th  of  June  that  the  official  account  of  the 
loss  of  the  Chesapeake  reached  Boston  from  Halifjetx.  For  a  fear- 
ful interval  of  nearly  three  weeks  were  the  public  in  continued 
suspense — a  state  more  trying  than  the  worst  possible  certainty; 
for  the  human  mind,  knowing  the  worst,  is  found  to  be  constantly 
engaged  in  an  effort  to  reconcile  itself  to  it9  fate,  and  gains  relief 
at  least  from  employment;  but  io  suspense,  it  is  perfectly  wild, 
and  its  powers. lost  in  distraction,  not  knowing  what  points  to  aim 
at.  On  the  18th  of  June,  however,  it  appeared  that,  aboi^t  a 
quarter  before  six,  on  the  1st,  within  pistol-shot  distance,  the  ac- 
tion commenced;  that  the  first  broadside  killed,  among  others, 
the  sailing-master,  and  wounded'the  captain;  that  twelve  minutes 
afterward,  the  Chesapeake  fell  on  board  of  the  Shannon,  and  im- 
mediately thereupon,  an  armed  chest,  on  her  quarler-deck  was 
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blown  VLpihj  a  hand  grenade  from  the  enemy;  that  lieutenant  Buddy 
in  the  act  of  giving  orders  to  haul  on  board  the  fore  tack,  to  shoot 
her  ahead,  was  himself  cut  down,  and  carried  below;  and  thai 
every  officer,  on  whom  the  charge  of  the  shi/i  could  devolve^  vfa9 
either  killed  or  wounded^  fireviou^  to  the  cafiture.  This  was  all 
that  could  be  learned,  from  a  second  lieutenant,  who,  in  the  action, 
had  command  of  the  gun-deck.  It  was  further  ascertained,  from 
the  bearer  of  this  despatch,  that  the  Americans  had  cheered,  on 
going  into  action;  that  our  frigate  falling  on  board,  was  owing  to 
her  being  so  disabled  in  her  foresails  as  not  to  mind  her  helm; 
that  captain  Lawrence,  who,  bleeding,  had  still  kept  the  deck, 
supporting  himself  against  the  companion-way,  in  the  act  of  giv- 
ing orders  relative  to  the  toresails,  was  levelled,  by  a  second  ball, 
with  its  planks,  and  leaving  it,  as  his  earnest  request,  that  the  ship 
should  not  be  surrendered,  was  carried  below.  In  the  cock-pit, 
the  surgeon  hurried  to  his  captain,  to  relieve  pains  the  most  ex- 
cruciating, from  wounds  io  the  body  and  the  leg.  But,  <<  No- 
serve  those  who  came  before  me,  first;  I  can  wait  my  turn,"  said 
the  noble-hearted  mariner — greater  even  below  than  above  deck* 
The  surgeon  afterwards  returned,  and  renewed  operations.  The 
firing  over  head  was  heard  to  slacken.  Lawrence,  showing  liis 
intentnees  to  be  fixed  on  the  greater  malady,  said  to  him  at  the 
instant,  '^  Leave  me!  bid  them  fight  the  ship  till  she  sinks:  never 
strike:  let  the  colours  wave  while  I  live!'*  Ludlow  was  next 
brought  below.  «  What  brings  you  here?**  was  the  freni^ed  in- 
quiry.   **  They  have  carried  her,**  was  the  only  reply. 

The  tale  is  well  known.  In  this  victory  the  enemy  lost  as 
many  men,  within  one,  as  we  had  then  lost  in  all  our  five  victo- 
fies— one  of  them  over  the  Frolic,  a  force  confessedly  superior. 
If  we  fought  in  disorder,  this  at  least  shows  captain  Broke's  state- 
ment to  be  true,  that  we  fought  "with  desperation. 

Broke,  it  is  known,  led  his  boarders— an  act  which  necessity, 
that  has  no  law,  can  alone  justify,  which  shows  courage  the  very 
commonest  of  virtues  among  naval  commanders,  but  betrays  te- 
merity, as  it  violates  that  most  important  of  all  rules  for  the  re- 
gulation of  a  navy,  that  a  captun  is  never  to  quit  his  own  ship, 
except  where  he  is  fighting  at  the  head  of  a  squadron— nor  then, 
imless  so  disabled,  that  leaving  her  b  indispensably  necessary  for 
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the  safety  of  the  fleet.  This  act  shows,  too,  conclusirelf ,  the  de« 
gree  of  desperation  to  which  the  enemy  were  driven  by  tl»e  heat 
of  the  conflict.  It  is  yet  dubious  whether  the  captaui  ever  so  fiur 
recovered  from  the  effects  of  a  sabre-wound,  received  at  the  mo- 
ment of  boarding,  as  to  be  able  to  resume  command. 

When  a  captain's  aid  had  communicated  the  call  for  the 
boarders,  it  was  met  promptly  by  some,  under  Budd,  who  came 
up;  but  the  boatswain's  mate,  a  scoundrel  Portuguese,  opened  the 
hatchways  to  others,  and  led  them  below,  saying  ''  So  much  for 
not  paying  men  prize-money!" 

Lieutenant  Ludlow  is  reported  to  have  fought  with  a  brilliant 
intrepidity.  ^  A  sailor,  who  was  near  him,  upon  deck,  tells  the 
story.  "  They  who  doubted  his  youth,  sir,  knew  little  of  him. 
As  to  his  fighting,  nothing  could  equal  it.  He  received  one 
vfound,  stanched  it*  with  lint,  and  fought  on;  received  another — 
served  this  the  same  way,  and  continued  the  combat;  a  ball  then 
laid  him  with  the  deck,  where  they  passed  over  his  body,  little 
less  than  a  corpse,  to  get  at  the  flag." 

No  sooner  was  the  ofiicial  account  of  this  battle  received, 
than  it  put  an  end  to  every  apprehension  for  the  effect  upon  the 
credit  of  the  Country,  from  the  shortness  of  the  contest.  All 
were  satisfied  that,  though  we  lost  the  Chesapeake,  we  had  lost 
nothing  else.  So  many  fine  officers  and  gallant  men  had  indeed 
fallen,  at  first  the  exclamation  was  involuntary,  ^  We  have  lost 
every  thing  but  our  honour!"  But  we  mourned  not  as  those  with- 
out hope.  We  looked  round  upon  the  survivors  of  the  navy,  and 
were  comforted. 

If  our  sailing-master  should  hereafter  be  killed — if  our  ship 
should  be  disabled,  and  not  obey  our  helm — if,  in  the  very  act  of 
giving  orders,  to  remedy  the  mischief,  our  captain  be  shot  down, 
and  next  be  cut  down,  in  the  same  act,  a  lieutenant — if  the  boat- 
swain be  slain,  and  hb  mate,  on  being  ordered  to  lead  up  the 
boarders— a  dastardly  foreigner! — should  in  fact  lead  them  be- 
low—if the  bugleman,  just  sounding  his  horn,  as  a  signal  for  the 
boarders  to  come  up,  be  laid  prostrate  before  it  had  sounded — ^if 
every  officer,  on  whom  the  command  could  devolve,  be  killed 
•r  else  wounded — and,  indeed,  it  ail  these  *hould  cotxur — the 
British,  with  equal  force,  may  possibly  conquer.     If  not)  we  d* 
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iM>t  saj  they  may  not  conquer;  but  this  we  say,  the  case  of  the 
Chesapeake  in  no  authority  to  show  that  they  may. 

As  to  the  point  of  equal  force,  doubts  are  entertained.  The 
superiority  of  three  guns  and  of  forty-six  pounds  in  the  weight 
of  a  broadside,  are  contended  to  have  been  in  favour  of  the  Shan- 
non. In  men  she  had  more  than  were  stated  in  the  challenge  of 
her  captain;  seventeen  from  the  Belle  Poule  and  some  from  the 
Tenedos;  a  &ct  which  is  reconciled  with  this  challenge  by  sup- 
posing the  writer  did  not,  as  it  is  said  the  British  do  not  include 
marines  in  the  number  of  the  men. 

Our  men  were  accurately,  marines  included,  three  hundred 
and  seventy-three.  A  literal  transcript  of  the  muster-book  was 
delivered  by  our  purser  to  the  British  lieutenant,  and  they  went 
over  it  together  three  times,  accounting  for  each  man  as  he  was 
called,  either  by  stating  him  to  be  killed,  if  that  were  the  fact,  or 
if  wounded,  the  hospital,  and  if  well,  the  prison  in  which  he  was 
confined.  When  the  captain  of  La  Hogue  called  on  our  purser 
at  Halifax  and  understood  this  fact,  he  declined  inspecting  tb« 
•riginal  book,  which  was  offered  him,  and  went  off  satisfied. 

The  wounds  of  captain  Lawrence  confined  him  to  the  ward- 
room till  the  moment  of  his  death.  Here,  surrounded  by  frag- 
ments of  men,  in  the  intervals  of  acute  pain,  he  beguiled  his  friends 
of  their  sympathies  by  communicating  freely  on  tlie  subject  of 
the  battle,  stating  his  plan,  and  the  causes  to  which  in  his  mind 
was  attributed  its  failure  in  execution.  It  was  thus  he  devoted  the 
last  of  his  moments  to  usefulness  and  instruction;  teaching  his 
friends  how  to  improve  upon  his  precedent;  showing  to  survivors 
the  way  "  out  of  his  wreck  to  rise." 

He  lingered  until  the  5th  of  June,  when,  in  the  thirty- second 
jrear  of  his  age,  he  expired. 

"  If  he  were*'  then  "  to  die,  'twere"  then  "  to  be  most  hap- 
py" for  himself  in  tliis  world  as  in  the  next.  There  are  some 
circumstances  that  do  much  to  reconcile  us  tt>  so  distressing  an 
event.  He  died  young.  He  died  not  like  Nelson  by  piecemeal, 
but  gave  himself  all  at  once  to  glory  and  his  country;  not  to  dwell 
upon  public  recollection  mangled  and  mutilated;  but  leaving* in 
the  fond  eye  of  fiuthful  memory  the  whole  image  of  a  perfect 
hero,  qnimpaired  by  age  or  by  accident,  in  all  the  freshness  of  youth« 
and  the  h^j^  fiilness  of  his  admired  proportions. 
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On  the^day  of  captain  Lawrence's  deatb,  his  first  lieutenant 
Page^  late  of  the  Chesapeake,  was  buried  at  Boston. 

Funeral  solemnities  were  rendered  to  captain  Lawrence  at 
Halifax.  ^^  By  strangers  honoured  and  by  strangers  moumedl" 
His  eneniies  were  his  moui-ners,  or  rather  the  enemies  of  his 
country,  for  p^sonal  enemies  he  could  have  none.  The  tears  of 
Britons  evinced  how  much  more  gratefully  they  would  have  shown 
homage  to  his  person  than  every  respectful  attention  to  hjs  remaina. 
Thai  flag  from  which  he  had  parted  but  with  life,  was  restored  to 
him  in  death.    "  His  signal  once,  but  now  his  shroud!" 

Of  a  sea  fight  in  the  time  of  the  commonwealth,  it  is  said 
by  a  British  historian,  "  that  Blake,  who  was  victor,  gained  not 
more  honour  than  Tromfi  who  was  vanquished."  The  remark  i» 
alike  true  of  the  engagement  that  has  just  been  described.  The 
perseverance  of  Broke  was  equalled  by  the  promptness  of  Law* 
rence.  The  Shannon  was  met  the  instant  it  was  ascert^dned  there 
was  no  other  vessel  to  meet.  His  going  into  action  was  to  the 
full  as  gallant,  as  his  reception.  His  enemy  says-  of  him^  *'  he 
bore  down  in  a  gallant  style,  having  three  American  flags  flying.'* 
In  the  action,  collected,  he  held  himself  in  reserve  for  the  best 
possible  moment.  On  her  foremast  coming  in  a  line  with  the 
Shannon's  mizen,  the  latter  fired  her  after  gun  and  her  others 
successively,  until  the  enemy  came  directly  abreast,  when  the 
Chesapeake  fired  her  whole  broadside^  This  we  presume  no 
commander  could  improve.  Afterward  his  manoeuvring  was  ^oi 
admirable,  that  the  Bostonians  in  a  boat  near,  cheered,  so  confi* 
dent  were  they  of  victory.  Much  may  depend  on  a  single  life* 
While  Lawrence  could  command,  all  was  well. 

The  remark  of  the  historian  has  been  applied  by  our  nation 
to  their  lamented  commander  with  credit  to  themselves.  They 
have  thus  shown,  that,  with  a  people  enlightened,  reputation  is  in- 
dependent of  success. 

July  27th,  the  following  resolution  was  submitted  to  congress 
by  the  honourable  Mr.  J^ehon:  "  Resolved,  that'a  committee  be 
appointed  to  examine  and  report  on  the  propriety  of  conferring 
public  honours  on  the  memory  of  James  Lawrence,  late  of  the 
U.  S.  frigate  Chesapeake,  and  of  Zebulon  Pike,  late  brigadier 
genera]  in  the  army.of  the  United  States,  whose  distinguished 
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deaths  in  the  service  of  their  country^  add  lustre  to  the  character 
of  the  American  nation;  the  propriety  of  adopting  a«  the  fieeuH' 
or  children  of  the  refiubHcy  the  sons  of  those  distinguished  heroes; 
and  of  the  propriety  of  making  provision  for  the  support  and  com* 
fort  of  the  families  of  these  deceased  officers/* 

These  honoured  names  were  afterwards  employed  to  ani- 
mate our  countrymen  on  the  lakes;  commodore  Ciiauncey*a  ves- 
sel bein^  called  after  the  general;  commodore  Perry*9  bearing  that 
of  L^wrencey  on  a  recent  occasion  so  worthily  sustaining  its  cha- 
racter of  greatness  in  defeat. 

Atrocities  on  the  part  of  the  British  are  said  to  have  follow- 
ed their  victory,  and  even  poor  Ludlow  to  have  lost  his  life  from 
a  blow  that  was  given  him  after  yielding  the  ship.  These  things 
are  to  a  degree  unavoidable  in  the  ardour  of  so  close  an  engage* 
ment.  The  passioi  s  are  out,  and  cannot  be  called  in  at  a  moment* 
The  one  hand  uplifted  to  avenge  the  loss  of  the  other,  with  ven- 
geance in  its  power,  upon  the  very  man,  it  may  be,  who  has  occa- 
sioned there  being  but  one  hand  to  lift,  cannot  be  expected  to  fall 
without  its  revenge.  It  were  heavenly  indeed;  but  it  is  more 
than  human. 

Yet  there  are  facts  to  which  this  apology  cannot  be  extend- 
ed. The  key  of  captain  Lawrencc^s  store-room  was  demanded 
of  the  purser.  ^  Sir,**  said  Mr.  Chew,  «*  in  the  captures  of  the 
Guerriere,  Macedonian,  and  Java,  the  most  scrupulous  regard 
Was  paid  by  American  commanders,  to  the  private  property  of 
British  officers;  Captain  Lawrence  has  laid  in  stores  for  a  long 
cruise;  the  value  of  them  is  an  object  to  his  widow  and  familyi 
for  their  use  I  would  thank  yeu,  if  possible,  to  let  me  retain  them.'* 
Had  this  request  been  only  not  granted,  it  were  reprehensible 
enough.  But  the  injury  of  denial  is  said  to  have  been  aggrava- 
ted by  the  insolence  of  superciliousness. 

In  support  of  our  purser  we  bring  only  British  testimonials* 
Dacren.^^*^  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  state  that  the  conduct  of  captain 
Hull  and  bis  officers  to  our  men,  has  been  that  of  a  brave  enemy; 
the  greatest  care  being  taken  to  prevent  our  men  loHng  the  small* 
ft  trifle**  <<  New  London,  Dec.  16th.  Captain  Corc/m  speaks  in 
the  highest  terms  of  the  conduct  of  commodore  Decatur  and 
kis  officers.     jiU  the  prrvate  profierty  of  the  offieer%  and  men  was 
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given  Mfi.  That  claimed  by  captain  Carden  (inclading  a  band 
of  music  and  several  casks  of  wine,  valued  at  about  eight  hun- 
dred dollars)  the  commodore  paid  for."  Of  the  Java  the  cap- 
tain died.  But  we  have  another  witness  at  hand,  general  HU- 
lofi.  Here  the  property  was  great.  The  affair  of  the  chest, 
containing  articles  of  plate  is  familiar,  and  the  number  of  trunks 
overhaled  to  get  at  it  The  general  thus  writes  to  the  commo- 
dore. <<  St  Salvador f  Jan.  I,  I  am  justly  penetrated  with  the 
fullest  sense  of  your  very  handsome  and  kind  treatment  towards 
me  ever  since  the  fortune  of  war  placed  me  in  your  power, 
and  I  once  more  renew  to  you  my  sincerest  acknowledgments 
for  the  same.'*  Lieutenant  C^a<^.-— ^I  cannot  conclude  thia 
letter  without  expressing  my  grateful  acknowledgments,  thus 
publicly,  for  the  generous  treatment  captain  Lambert  and  his  of- 
ficers have  experienced  from  our  gallant  enemy,  commodore 
Bambridgc  and  his  officers." 

To  the  relicts  of  captain  Lawrence  the  British  officers  might 
have  paid  the  civilities  of  captain  Hull,  of  commodores  Decatur 
and  Bainbridge.  They  might  even  have  requited  his  own.  This 
they  have  not  done.  If  the  men  of  the  Peacock  and  their  own 
consciences  call  them  not  to  an  account,  neither  do  we. 

Although  every  pious  refinement  that  can  characterise  a  po- 
lished people,  had  been  evinced  by  the  British  in  demonstratiooa 
of  respect  for  the  corses  of  our  valiant  countrymen,  yet  it  was  fit 
their  ashes  should  be  enshrined  in  the  land  their  deeds  had  enno- 
bled. On  the  I9th  of  July,  George  Crowninshieidy  junior,  of  Sa- 
lem, solicited  the  secretary  of  the  navy  to  grant  him  a  cartel  to 
sail  under  his  command,  at  his  exclusive  expense,  to  remove  to 
his  native  soil,  our  buried  captain  and  any  of  his  officers  who 
flight  have  shared  his  fate.  The  request  was  granted.  He  sail- 
ed from  Halifax  on  the  13th  of  August,  having  on  board  the  ob- 
jects of  his  gloomy  expedition,  which  were  promptly  yielded  him 
by  the  enemy  from  a  common  wish  that  they  might  be  taken  to 
the  bosom,  and  at  length  rest  in  the  lap  of  their  maternal  country. 

He  arrived  at  Salem  on  the  lath  of  the  month,  where  the 
Monday  after  a  public  funeral  was  had,  and  a  eulogy  pronounced 
by  the  honourable  Joseph  Story,  J.  S.  C.    The  concourse  of  pea* 
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]^  who  crowded  the  town  was  prodigiout.  Political  distmctidoa 
seemed  in  a  great  degree  lost.  The  ammositf  of  party  subsided 
for  the  moment  into  awe.  Oar  arms  dropped  to  the  ground  at 
the  grares  of  Ludlow  tod  Lawrence. 

Honours  to  the  brave 'being  here  oyer,  the  same  gentleman  > 
IB  compliance  with  the  request  of  the  immediato  relatives,  trans- 
ported the  remains  to  New  York.  There  the  clljr  council  took 
charge  of  the  funeral  in  a  manner  worthj  the  muniicence  which 
they  hsd  promptly  manifested  on  every  naval  occasion. 

^  The  common  council  received  with  feelings  of  the  deepest 
regret  intelligence*  of  the  death  of  captain  James  Lawrence,  who 
fell  in  the  late  engagement  of  the  United  States  frigate  Chesa-» 
peake  with  the  British  frigate  Shannbn.  While  they  mingle  their 
tears  with  those  of  his  fellow  citizens  in  lamenting  his  loss,  they 
also  add  their  tribute  of  esteem  and  admiration  for  the  gallantry 
which  he  displayed  in  that  action,  which  terminated  his  honoura- 
ble career.** 

They  gave  the  two  children  of  captain  Lawrence  one  thou* 
sand  dollars  each,  to  be  vested  in  the  sinking  fund  of  the  corpo^ 
ration,  and  paid  with  the  interest  to  the  daughter  at  eighteen,  and 
to  the  son  at  twenty-one  years  of  age. 

The  procession  at  this  place  was  unusually  long  and  solenm. 
Those  mourned  at  the  funeral  who  had  rejoiced  at  a  recent  festivity. 
They  followed  him  in  the  hearse  whom  lately  they  carried  in  tri- 
umph. 

At  New  York  his  remains  rested.  The  piety  that  cannot  de- 
fer death,  is  sometimes  relieved  by  attempting  to  defer  the  do- 
uiinion  of  the  grave.  But  here  he  was  yielded  to  its  power,  with 
**  thanks  to  God  who  giveth  us  the  victory!" 

In  Washington  an  extensive  procession  of  the  masons  of  Co^ 
lumbia  district  paraded  in  honour  of  Lawrence  and  Ludlow. 

Captain  Lawrence  was  as  amiable  in  private  as  he  had  made 
liimself  admirable  in  his  professicmal  life.  The  domestic  were  in  the 
same  circle  with  the  ocean  virtues,  each  heightening  the  charm  of 
the  others.  As  a  husband!— but  there  is  a  sacredness  in  the  griefs 
of  the  chief  mourner,  upon  which  even  sympathy  would  fear  to  in- 
trude. As  a  christian,  his  proof  of  faith  in  our  heavenly  Father 
was  love  to  every  brother  upon  earth.     Reduced  fore^|;ners  in 
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rarious  parts  of  the  country  realized  the  munificence  of  hit 
private  charity.  As  a  coropanion,  he  looked  on  you  only  to  smile 
with  that  blandness  which  is  characteristic  of  child-like  simpli«> 
city.  If  in  his  manner  the  gentleman  forgot  not  the  sailor,  the 
sailor  certainly  ever  remembered  the  gentleman.  As  a  citizen^ 
believing  order  to  be  **  Heaven's  first  law,"  and  content  with 
.filling  up  completely  his  own  department,  the  civil  he  abandon- 
ed exclusively  to  civilians.  To  political  opinions  he  had  bow- 
ever  a  right,  which  he  exercised  without  disguise.  But  satisfied 
that  it  must  forever  be  patriotism  to  fight  for  one's  country,  he 
desired  no  better  naval  creed  than  that  of  admiral  Blake  under 
Cromwell,  "  It  is  still  our  duty  to  fight  for  our  country y  into 
what  hands  soever  the  government  may /all.  Quarrel  as  we  may 
among  ourselves^  we  should  all  unite  to  keep,  foreigners  from 
fooling  us.** 

The  countrymen  of  Lawrence  have  a  melancholy  satis- 
fietction  now  that  the  land  of  his  children  is  the  place  of  the  se- 
pulchre of  their  gallant  father.  At  his  hands  has  America  re- 
ceived the  laurel  and  the  cypress.  The  laurel  she  will  long  wear 
to  his  honour;  the  cypress  only  for  his  loss. 


FOR  THE  PORT  FOLIO.— ANECDOTES. 

Dr.  Johnson. — Boswell,  in  his  Memoirs  of  Dr.  Johnson,  re- 
lates a  conversation  which  passed  between  him  and  the  doctor 
at  the  Turk's  Head  coffee-house,  in  which  the  latter,  insisting 
on  the  duty  of  maintaining  subordination  of  rank,  observed  as 
follows: 

"  Sir,  there  is  one  Mrs.  Macaulcy  in  this  town,  a  great  re- 
publican. One  day  when  1  was  at  her  house,  I  put  on  a  very  grave 
countenance,  and  said  to  her,  '  Madam,  I  am  now  become  a 
convert  to  your  way  of  thinking;  I  am  convinced  that  all  man- 
kind are  upon  an  equal  footing;  and,  to  give  you  an  unques- 
tionable proof,  madam,  that  I  am  in  earnest,  here  is  a  very  sensi- 
ble, ci?il,  well  behaved  fellow-citizen,  your  footman;  I  desire  that 
he  may  be  allowed  to  sit  down  and  dine  with  us.'  I  thus,  sir,  show- 
ed her  the  absurdity  of  the  levelling  doctrine.  She  has  never 
liked  me  since." 
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The  storj)  thus  told^  turns  in  fkvour  of  the  doctor,  but,  if 
we  are  to  credit  another  relationi  the  triumph  of  the  great  mo- 
ralist was  less  complete  than  he  imagined. 

<<  A  few  years  ago,  Mrs.  M.  and  the  doctor  (who  never  had 
a  Tery  cordial  esteem  for  each  other)  met  at  the  house  of  a  third 
person,  who  had  invited  them  to  spend  the  day.  Before  dinner, 
the  conversation  turned  on  the  nature  of  civil  government.  John- 
son, as  usual,  declared  in  very  strong  terms,  for  monarchy;  Mrs. 
M.  for  a  republic.  Some  sparring  past  on  both  side^;  and  John- 
son happening  to  cite  some  passage  of  scripture,  which  he  thought 
spoke  in  favour  of  his  own  system,  Mrs.  M.  undertook  him  on 
the  scriptural  score,  and  (as  I  was  told,  for  I  was  not  present,) 
was  rather  more  potent  and  pertinent,  in  her  quotations,  than  he. 
-  Johnson,  who  does  not  easily  digest  contradiction,  grew  rather 
sour:  and  he  well  knows  that  he  acquits  himself  better  in  a  politi- 
cal, an  historic,  or  in  a  philosophic  war,  than  in  a  holy  one.  The 
annunciation  of  dinner  occasioned  a  truce  to  debate;  but  the  doc- 
tor, with  more  ill  manners  than  I  ever  heard  authentically  placed 
to  his  account,  except  in  this  instance,  took  occasion,  when  the 
company  were  all  seated  at  tabic,  to  renew  hostilities  with  his 
amiable  antagonist.  Mrs.  M.'s  footman  was  standing,  according 
to  custom,  at  the  back  of  his  lady*s  chair,  when  Johnson  addres- 
sed him  thus: — ^  Henry,  what  makes  you  standi  Sit  down.  Sit 
down.  Take  your  place  at  table  with  the  best  of  us.  We  are  all 
republicans,  Henry.  There's  no  distinction  here.  The  rights  of 
human  nature  are  equal.  Your  mistress  will  not  be  angry  at  your 
asserting  your  privilege  of  peerage.  We  are  all  on  a  level.  Do 
take  your  chair  and  sit  down.'  This  was  very  indelicate  and 
rude:  nor  was  it  arguing  fairly;  for  a  master  or  mistress  (let 
the  natural  rights  of  mankind  be,  originally,  ever  so  equal)  has 
not  only  a  just  claim  to  superiority,  but  a  title  to  the  services  of 
every  person,  who,  by  voluntary  stipulation,  engages  to  render 
those  services  for  a  consideration  agreed  upon.  Mrs  Macauley, 
it  sisems,  coloured  a  little,  and  drew  up  her  head,  but  made  no 
answer.  If  I  had  been  there,  1  should  not  have  let  the  doctor 
off  so  easily,  for  this  savage  piece  of  spurious  wit.  It  is  true, 
his  great  parts  are  entitled  to  proper  respect;  but,  as  Mrs.  Ma- 
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caulcy  was  observing  to  me,  when  she  was  last  in  DevonshirCf 
with  reference  to  this  very  doctor  Johnson,  <  A  learned  man  b 
not  so  miraculous  a  phenomenon  in  this  kingdom,  that  he  should 
expect  to  be  honoured  with  divine  worship.'  Though,  it  must 
be  owned,  there  are  very  few  Johnsons,  in  any  kingdom,  or  in 
any  age."* 

The  circunistance  of  the  dispute  between  Dr.  Johnson  and 
Osborne,  the  bookseller,  Boswell  had  from  Johnson  in  these 
words — ^«  Sir,  he  (Osborne)  was  impertinent  to  me,  and  1  beat 
him.     But  it  was  not  in  his  shop:  it  was  in  my  own  chamber." 

The  author  from  whom  I  have  made  the  above  quotation,  re- 
cords the  particulars  of  this  dispute: — 

^  Osborne  called  upon  him  one  mornings  soon  after  the  pub- 
lication of  his  dictionary.  The  particulars  of  the  conversation  1 
have  forgot:  but  in  the  course  of  it,  some  reference  was  had  to  a 
passage  in  that  work.  The  doctor  was  for  consulting  the  particu*' 
lar  place  itself;  and,  ascending  a  set  of  moveable  steps,  reached 
down  his  dictionary  from  one  of  the  highermost  shelves.  While 
Johnson  was  thus  mounted,  and  holding  the  dictionary  in  his 
hands,  Osborne,  who  was  standing  beneath,  happened  to  say  some 
saucy  thing  that  the  doctor  did  not  relish:  on  which,  Without  fur^ 
ther  ceremony,  he  hurled  the  massy  folio  at  the  poor  booksel* 
ler's  head,  who  fell  to  the  floor  with  the  blow,  but  soon  recover- 
ed his  feet  again.  <  An  impertinent  puppy,'  said  Johnson  to  him, 
*  I  will  teach  you  to  behave  with  insolence  to  me,  I  will.' " — p.  364. 

It  should  be  observed  that  Mr.  Toplady  was  well  acquaint-  * 
ed  both  with  Mrs.  Macauley  and  Mr.  Osborne,  from  whom  he 
very  probably  received  the  above  particulars. 

Kino  Charles  II. — was  reputed  a  great  connoisseur  in  na- 
val architecture.  Being  once  at  Chatham^  to  vie\V  a  ship  just  fi- 
nished on  the  stocks,  he  asked  the  famous  iTf/Zi^rrew,  if  he  did  not 
think  he  should  make  an  excellent  shifiwright?  Who  pleasantly 
replied,  He  always  thought  his  majesty  would  have  done  better  at 
any  trade  than  his  own.  No  favourable  compliment,  but  as  tru» 
a  one,  perhaps,  as  ever  was  paid. 

*  TopUdj't  Works,  vol.  yi   p.  26S. 
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DuoHBss  OF  BuoKiNOUAMSHiRE.-^This  Udy  (natural  daugh* 
ter  to  king  James  II.)  on  her  death  bed,  expressed  a  strong  cu- 
riosity to  know  whether  some  regard  would  not  be  paid  to  her 
quality  in  the  other  world:  and  being  told  by  a  worthy  divine,  that 
where  she  was  going  there  was  no  exception  of  persons,  she  re- 
plied, JVeiif  if  U  be  «o,  this  Heaven^  after  all,  U  a  ttrange  place! 

Mr.  Wilkes,  going  to  the  KingVhead  chop-house  in  Pater- 
noster-row, with  a  friend,  in  order  to  observe  the  humours  of  the 
place,  accidentally  seated  himself  near  a  rich  and  purse-proud 
citizen,  who  almost  stunned  him  with  roaring  for  his  steak,  as  he 
called  it:  Mr.  Wilkes  in  the  mean  time  asking  him  some  common 
quesliun,  received  a  very  brutal  answer;  the  steak  coming  at  that 
instant,  Mr,  Wilkes  turned  to  his  friend,  saying,  see  the  difference 
between  the  city  and  the  bear-garden,  in  the  latter  the  bear  is 
brought  to  the  stake,  but  here  the  steak  is  brought  to  the  bear. 

Garriox. — It  may  be  recollected  that  the  avenue  to  the  box- 
es of  Old  Drury  was  through  Vinegar  Yard.  In  this  passage  an  old 
spider  had  spread  her  web,  and  obtained  a  plentiful  living  by  prey- 
ing on  those  who  unfortunately  or  imprudently  fell  into  her  clutches. 
Those  who  are  not  unacquainted  with  haddocks,  will  understand 
the  loose  Jish  I  allude  to,  who  beset  her  doors,  and  accosted  with 
smiles  or  insults  every  one  that  passed.  It  happened  that  a  noble 
lord,  in  his  way  to  the  theatre,  with  his  two  daughters  under  his 
arm,  was  most  grossly  attacked  by  this  band  of  ^'  flaming  minis- 
ters." He  immediately  went  behind  the  scenes,  and  insisted  on 
seeing  Mr-  Garrick,  to  whom  he  represented  his  case,  and  so  rous- 
ed the  vengeance  of  the  little  manager,  that  he  instantly,  full  of 
wrath,  betook  liimself  to  this  unholy  sybil, 

"  Twin  ehild  with  Ca«uai  Valean  was  tkdr  tirey 
Foal  ofiipi^ng  both  of  heaUhlett  fUinet  and  fire.*' 

Finding  her  at  the  mouth  of  her  cavern,  he  quickly  gave  vent 
to  his  rage  in  the  most  buskin'd  strain,  and  concluded  by  swearing 
that  he  would  have  her  ousted.  To  this  assault  she  was  not  back- 
ward in  reply,  but  soon  convinced  him  that  she  was  much  more 
powerful  in  abusivp  eloquence  than  our  Roscius,  though  he  had 
recourse  in  his  speech  to  Milton's  ^  hell-bom  bitchi*'  and  other 
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phrases  of  similar  celebrity,  whilst  she  entirely  depended  on  her 
own  natural  resources.  Those  to  whom  this  oratory  is  not  new, 
have  no  need  of  my  reporting  any  of  it;  and  those  to  whom  it  is 
a  perfect  mystery,  boast  a  state  the  more  gracious,  and  arc 
the  more  happy  for  their  ignorance.  None  of  this  rhapsody,  how- 
ever, although  teeming  with  blasphemy  and  abuse,  had  any  effect 
on  Garrick,  and  he  would  have  remained  unmoved,  had  she  not 
terminated  in  the  following  manner,  which  so  excited  the  laugh- 
ter of  the  collected  mob,  and  disconcerted  "  the  soul  of  Richard,** 
that,  without  another  word  to  say,  he  hastily  took  shelter  in  the 
theatre.  Putting  her  arms  a-kimbo,  and  letting  down  each  side  of 
her  mouth  with  wonderful  expression  of  contempt,  she  exclaim- 
ed: «  You  whipper-snapper.  You  oust  me?  You  be  d  dl  My 
house  is  as  good  as  yours^ay,  and  better  too.  I  can  come  into 
yours  whenever  I  like,  and  see  the  best  you  can  do  for  a  ahitUng; 
but  damme  if  you,  or  any-body  else,  shall  come  into  mine  fof 
less  than  2c  fifuenfienny  negus!" 

The  late  George  F.  Cooke,  equally  remarkable  for  his  talents 
as  for  his  numerous  eccentricities,  had  been  performing  at  the 
old  theatre.  Limerick,  a  few  years  previous  to  Miss  O'Neill's 
visting  it.  The  last  night  of  his  appearance,  he  acted  Petruchio, 
and  a  little  before  the  fall  of  the  curtain,  he  had  paid  such  constant 
attention  to  a  little  keg  of  whiskey,  that  ths  fumes  overpowered 
his  faculties,  and  in  bestowing  the  whip  upon  the  unfortunate 
Grumio,  he  belaboured  him  so  severely,  that  the  miserable  actor 
roared  in  downright  earnest,  every  now  and  then  threatening  Cooke 
wit.^.  a  retaliation,  who,  doubly  inspired  on  the  occasion,  both  by 
the  beverage  he  had  drank,  and  the  protection  of  the  audience, 
persevered  till  he  had  made  a  clear  stage  for  himself.  The  actor 
who  had  been  thus  treated  vowed  vengeance  on  George,  which 
he  was  determined  to  inflict  the  moment  he  had  undressed  him- 
self. Somewhat  sobered  by  these  threats,  Petruchio  bethought 
himself  of  the  advice  of  Hudibras — 

*'  He  who  fights  and  rani  away, 
•May  live  to  fight  another  day.** 
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So,  heedless  of  the  strtageness  of  hn  dress,  he  instantly  slipl 
down  the  hack  stairs,  and  sought  refuge  in  one  of  the  ohscure 
alleys  behind  the  theatre.  It  was  then  just  twelye  o'clock,  and 
as  Cooke  had  rambled  out  of  the  high  street,  he  did  not  eyen  en- 
counter a  watchman  asleep  on  his  post  The  sounds  of  wo, 
issuing  with  laughable  solemnity  from  an  humble  hut,  presently 
attracted  his  attention;  they  proceeded  from  an  assemblage  of 
persons,  who  (according  to  a  custom  still  continued  in  the  remoter 
p^trts  of  Ireland,  on  the  death  of  a  relation,  or  even  acquaintance,) 
were  assembled  round  a  dead  body,  chaunting  a  dismal  song,  or 
howl,  in  full  chorus.  The  reader  must  bear  in  mind  the  broad* 
brimmed  hat  and  whimsical  dress  of  Petruchio,  and  that  most 
likely  not  one  individual  assembled  in  that  place  had  ever  seen  * 
a  play;  imagine,  then,  if  possible,  the  wonder  and  horror  of  the 
poor  simple  souls,  when  George  Frederick  applied  his  shoulder 
to  the  slender  wicket  of  the  cabin,  plunged  into  the  midst  of 
the  group,  sword  in  hand,  oversetting  those  he  first  encoun* 
tered,  and  advancing  up  to  the  foot  of  the  bed,  on  which  the 
body  of  an  old  woman  was  placed,  exclaiming,  in  his  own  rough 
way,  with  his  eyes  distended  to  the  utmost  extent  by  intoxica^ 
tion — 

''How  nowy  jt  leeret  bUek  and  Benight  hagt. 
What  ii't  ye  do?" 

Thunderstruck  by  the  figure  of  the  apparition,  and  the  tones 
which  proceeded  from  it,  some  of  the  mourners  sought  shelter 
under  the  bed,  others  crept  halt  way  up  the  chimney,  while  the 
remainder  sallied  out  into  the  lane,  praying  most  fervently  to  be 
released  from  the  visitation  of  the  devil,  for  a  human  being  none 
could  suppose  George,  who,  left  alone  with  the  shrivelled  remains 
of  the  old  peasant,  taking  her  parchment-coloured  hand,  patheti- 
cally exclaumed — 

**0,  my  love!  my  wife! 

Death  that  hath  suek'd  the  honey  of  thy  breath, 
Hath  had  no  power  yet  upon  thy  beauty. 
Thou  art  not  conquered— beauty's  ensign  yet 
It  crimion  on  thy  lipt."— 
VOL.  III.  P 
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^  Beaat7!<^no,  hang  me,  if  it  Ittfio'i 
ATaoDt,  thou  horrid  speetrt!** 

^  But  Stop,"  said  George,  for  his  eye  at  that  instant  rested 
on  a  jug  of  whiskey  punch,  snooking  in  the  chimney  comer;— he 
eagerly  grasped  the  handle  and  cried, 

•^Here'itomyloTe." 

The  affrighted  company  taking  hy  degrees  a  little  courage,  ven- 
tured, one  by  one,  to  peep  through  the  key-hole,  and  then  observ- 
ed George  had  thrown  away  his  sword,  returned  into  the  apart- 
ment, when  he,  in  order  to  encourage  them,  exclaimed—**  Don't 
fear  me,  'tis  only  George  Frederick  Cooke;  come,  sit  down,  I'll 
smoke  with  you,  and  drink  with  you,  aye,  and  pray  with  you,  my 
jolly  lads  and  lasses."  Thus  re-assured,  George  became  gradu- 
ally a  great  favourite  with  them,  and  revelled  in  the  delights  of 
tobacco  and  whiskey,  <'  until  his  eye  lids  could  no  longer  wag.'* 
He  was  then  quietly  placed. on  the  bed  with  his  imaginary  Juliet^  . 
until  the  next  morning,  when  he  was  discovered  in  his  retreat, 
and  conveyed  home  to  his  lodgings  in  a  sedan  chair. 

Anecdote  from  Ammirato.— A  rich  old  citizen  of  Berga- 
mo had  lent  to  one  of  his  countrymen  at  Florence  four  hundred^ 
crowns,  which  he  advanced  without  any  person  being  present,  and 
without  requiring  a  written  acknowledgment.  When  the  stipu- 
lated time  had  elapsed,  the  creditor  required  his  money;  but  the 
borrower,  well  apprized  that  no  proof  could  be  brought  against . 
him,  positively  denied  that  he  had  ever  received  it  After  many 
fruitless  attempts  to  recover  it,  the  lender  was  advised  to  resort 
to  the  duke,  who  would  find  some  method  of  doing  him  justice. 
Alessandro  accordingly  ordered  both  the  parties  before  him,  and 
after  hearing  the  assertions  of  the  one,  and  the  positive  denial  of 
the  other,  he  turned  to  the  creditor,  saying,  ^  Is  it  possible  then, 
friend,  that  you  have  lent  your  money  when  no  one  was  present?'* 
<*  There  was  no  one,  indeed,"  replied  the  creditor,  "  I  counted  out 
the  money  to  him  on  a  post" — ^  Go,  bring  the  post  then  this  in- 
stant," said  the  duke,  ^  and  I  will  make  it  confess  the  truth.**  The 
creditor,  though  astonished,  on  receiving  such  an  order,  hastened 
to  obey,  having  first  received  a  secret  caution  from  the  duke  not 
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to  be  very  speedy  in  his  return.  In  the  mean  time  the  duke  em- 
ployed himself  in  transacting  the  affairs  of  his  other  suitors,  till 
at  length,  turning  again  towards  the  borrower,  ^  This  man,*'  said 
he,  ^  stays  a  long  time  with  his  post.'*— ^  It  is  so  heavy,  sir,"  re« 
plied  the  other,  '<  that  he  could  not  yet  have  brought  it."  Again 
Alessandro  left  him,  and  returning  some  time  afterwards,  careless- 
ly<  exclaimed,  «'  What  kind  of  men  are  these  that  lend  their  mo« 
ney  without  evidence. — Was  there  no  one  present  but  the  post?"^-« 
«  No  indeed,  sir,"  replied  the  knave.— ^  The  post  is  a  good  wit- 
ness, then,"  said  the  duke,  '« and  ahall  make  thee  pay  the  man 
bis  money." 

Amecdotb  Of  THK  Chivbsb. — When  lord  Macartney  pre- 
sented the  elegant  carriage  made  by  Hatchett,  at  the  palace  of 
Yuenwing-yuen,  the  mandarines  enquired  where  the  emperor 
was  to  sit,  and  on  being  told  in  the  inside,  and  that  the  coach-box, 
with  its  hamtnercloth  ornamented  with  festoons  and  roses,  was 
the  seat  of  the  coachman,  they  sneeringly  asked  of  the  English, 
if  they  supposed  their  Ta-whang-tie,  their  mighty  emperor, 
would  suffer  any  man  to  sit  higher  than  himself,  or  turn  his  back 
on  him! 


Thb  Af&icaii  Psbatbs— It  may  not  at  present  be  uninte- 
resting to  refer  to  the  records  of  history  for  an  account  of  those 
various  exploits  through  which  the  pirates  of  the  Mediterranean 
have  either  been  repressed  in  their  career  by  a  partial  chastise- 
ment, or  stimulated  to  new  outrages  by  a  successful  rettstance. 

The  first,  and  certainly  the  most  memorable  expeditions 
against  the  corsairs  of  Africa  were  supported  by  the  military 
power,  and  stimulated  by  the  personal  command  oi  Charles  V. 
This  politic  prince  was  enabled  to  summon  the  latent  chivalry 
of  the  romantic  ages  to  the  support  of  a  design  which  promised 
to  unite  all  the  enthusiastic  notions  of  the  first  crusaders,  with 
more  sound  anticipations  of  real  benefit  to  mankind.^ His  expe- 
dition to  Tunis,  for  the  restoration  of  a  deposed  and  persecuted 
monarch,  was  eminently  successful;  his  last  and  more  formidable 
attempt  upon  Algiers,  unconquerable  as  it  appeared,  in  the  ex- 
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tent  and  splendour  of  the  armament— the  renown  and  religious 
devotion  of  the  troops  composing  it — and,  what  was  of  no  less 
importance  in  that  age,  the  benedictions  and  exhortaticnis  of  papal 
policy— tbb  magnificent  enterprise  most  miserably  £uled.  Cbarlet, 
like  the  ambitious  adventurer  of  our  own  times,  despised  the 
prudence  which  would  stop  to  consider  the  uncontrollable  infliV' 
ence  of  the  seasons  upon  the  designs  of  man.  He  embarliod 
amidst  the  threatenings  and  dangers  of  the  autumnal  storms,  and 
only  reached  Algiers  in  safety,  to  exhibit  a  striking  instfuioe  of 
the  instability  of  human  success,  and  the  uncertain  tenure  of  hu- 
man greatness.  In  one  night,  after  having  terrified  the  Alg^rii^ 
by  the  display  of  his  power— in  one  night  by  the  sudden  fury  id 
the  elements,  in  less  than  an  hour,  thirty-six  ships  and  fifteen 
galleys  were  destroyed,  with  all  their  crews  and  military  stores; 
the  army,  which  had  landed,  was  thus  deprived  of  all  means  of 
subsistence;  the  camp  was  deluged  by  torrents  of  rain;  many  of  the 
troops,  wandering  about  in  despair,  were  destroyed  by  the  Moors 
and  Arabs;  and  the  unhappy  remnant  of  that  magnificent  expe- 
dition escaped  with  the  greatest  danger  from  the  revenge  of  their 
insatiate  pursuers. 

The  desperate  attempt  of  John  Gascon  to  bum  the  Algerine 
fleet  in  their  own  bay  can  hardly  be  mentioned  amongst  the  en 
terprises  of  the  European  states,  although  it  received  the  sanction 
and  assistance  of  Philip  II.  He  failed,  like  his  imperial  prede- 
cessor, ftom  too  much  temerity,  and  his  miserable  death  served 
only  as  a  warning  to  other  adventurers. 

The  Algerines  continued  for  a  long  time  to  annoy  the  mari- 
time powers  of  Europe;  and  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Moors 
from  Spain,  carried  their  depredations  to  the  most  terrifying  ex- 
cess. At  length  the  French  were  roused  to  attempt  something 
against  them;  and  Beaulieu  defeated  them  in  a  naval  engage- 
ment. 

The  squadron  of  English  men  of  war,  under  sir  Robert 
Mansel,  soon  after  rendered  itself  ridiculous  by  returning,  after 
great  preparation,  without  firing  a  shot.  The  Venetians  at  last 
fitted  out  a  powerful  armament,  and  completely  destroyed  the 
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fleet  of  the'piraies;  though  wkhoat  curbing  theirpredatory  spi- 
rit, or  freeing  the  seas  from  these  perfidious  robbers. 

The  shores  and  passages  of  the  Mediterranean  continued  to 
be  ii^ested  with  impunity,  till  Louis  XIV.,  provoked  by  the  out« 
rages  committed  in. his  own  provinces,  resolved  upon  inflicting  a 
grievoiis  retribution.  As  the  accounts  of*  admiral  Du  Quesne's 
•xpcdidoos  show  what  may  be  accomplished  in  the  attempt  to 
humble  the  Algerkies  by  a  naval  armament,  we  shall  notice  his 
progress  and  success  somewhat  in  detail. 

Admiral  Du  Quesne  sailed  for  Algiers  in  August  1683,  and 
liavittg  anchored  before  the  town,  cannonaded  and  bombarded  it  so 
fiitiously,  that  the  whole  place  was  soon  in  flames.  The  inhabi- 
tants were  on  the  point  of  abandoning  their  dwellings,  when  the 
wind  suddenly  shifting,  obliged  the  admiral  to  return  to  Toulon. 
The  Algerines  immediately  made  the  most  dreadful  reprisals  on 
the  French  coast;  and  a  new  armament  was  destined  to  sail  the 
next  year. 

In  May  1663,  Du  Quesne  with  his  squadron, cast  anchor  be- 
fore Algiers;  where,  being  joined  by  the  marquis  d'Affranville 
at  the  head  of  five  stout  vessels,  it  was  resolved  to  bombard  the 
town  the  next  day.  Accordingly  one  hundred  bombs  were  thrown 
into  it  the  firit  day,  which  did  terrible  execution;  while  the  be- 
aieged  nuule  some  hundred  discharges  of  their  cannon  against 
them  without  doing  any  c<msiderable  damage.  The  following 
night  the  bombs  were  again  thrown  into  the  cilf  in  such  numbers, 
that  the  day's  palace  and  other  great  edifices  were  almost  de- 
stroyed; aome  of  thw  batteries  were  dismounted,  and  seveial 
vessels  sunk  in  the  port  The  dey  and  Turkish  bashaw,  as  well 
.  as  the  whole  soldiery,  alarmed  at  this  dreadful  havock,  inmiedi- 
ately  sued  for  peace.  As  a  preliminary,  the  immediate  surrender 
was  insisted  on  of  all  ChristiaD  captives  who  had  been  taken  fight- ' 
ing  under  the  French  flag;  which  being  granted,  one  hundred 
and  forty-two  of  them  were  immediately  delivered  up,  with  a 
promise  of  sending  him  the  remsunder  as  soon  as  they  could  be 
got  from  the  different  parts  of  the  country.  Accordingly  Du 
Quesne  sent  his  commissary-general  and  one  of  his  engineers 
into  the  town;  but  with  express  orders  to  insist  upon  the  delivery 
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of  all  the  French  captives^  without  exception,  together  with  the 
effects  they  had  taken  from  the  French;  and  that  Mexomorto» 
their  then  admiral,  and  that  Hali  Rais,  one  of  the  captains,  should 
be  given  as  hostages. 

This  last  demand  having  embarrassed  the  dey,  he  assembled 
the  divan,  and  acquainted  them  with  it;  upon  which  Mezomorto 
fell  into  a  violent  passion,  and  told  the  assembly  that  the  cowar- 
dice of  those  who  sat  at  the  helm  had  occasioned  the  ruin  of  Al- 
giers; but  that,  for  his  part,  he  would  never  consent  to  deliver 
up  any  thing  that  had  been  taken  from  the  French.  He  immedi- 
^ely  acquainted -the  soldiery  with  what  had  passsed,  which  so 
exasperated  them,  that  they  murdered  the  dey  that  very  nighti 
and  on  the  morrow  chose  Mezomorto  in  his  place.  This  was  no 
sooner  done,  than  he  cancelled  all  the  articles  of  peace  which 
had  been  made,  and  hostilities  were  renewed  with  greater  fiiry 
than  ever. 

The  French  admiral  now  kept  pouring  in  such  voUies  of 
bombs,  that  in  less  than  three  days  the  greatest  part  of  th^  city 
was  reduced  to  ashes;  and  the  fire  burnt  with  such  vehemence 
that  the  sea  was  illuminated  with  it  for  more  than  two  leagues 
round.  Mezomorto,  unmoved  at  all  these  disasters,  and  the 
vast  number  of  the  slain,  whose  blood  ran  in  rivulets  along 
the  streets,  or  rather  grown  furious  and  desperate,  sought  only 
how  to  wreak  his  revenge  on  the  enemy;  and  not  content  with 
causing  all  the  FrsDch  in  the  city  to  be  cruelly  murdered,  order- 
ed  their  consul  to  be  tied  hand  and  foot,  and  fastened  alive  to  the 
mouth  of  a  mortar,  from  which  he  was  shot  away  against  their 
navy.  By  this  piece  of  inhumanity,  Du  Quesne  was  so  exaspe- 
rated, that  he  did  not  leave  Algiers  till  he  had  utterly  destroyed 
all  their  fortifications,  shipping,  almost  all  the  lower  part,  and 
above  two-thirds  of  the  upper  part  of  the  city,  by  which  means  it 
became  nearly  a  heap  of  ruins. 

The  recent  exploits  of  the  American  and  British  navies,  in 
the  Mediterranean,  are  too  well  known  to  require  any  notice  in 
in  this  place. 

The  following  anecdote  is  recorded  of  admiral  Keppe^ 
which,  at  the  present  moment,  may  be  amusing  to  some  of  our 
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readerB.*.While  admiral  Keppel  commanded  the  squadrou  up  the 
Mediterranean)  frequent  complaints  were  made  to  the  minisUy 
by  the  merchants  trading  to  the  Levant,  of  the  piracies  of  the 
Algerines.  These  complaints  were  passed  over,  till  two  ships 
richly  laden  were  taken  and  carried  into  Algiers. — This  was  so 
flagrant  an  infraction  of  treaties,  that  the  ministry  could  no  longer 
be  silent;  accordingly  orders  were  sent  to  the  admiral  to  sail  into 
the  harbour  of  Algiers,  and  demand  restitution  of  the  dey;  and  in 
case  of  refusal,  he  had  an  unlimited  power  to  make  reprisals. 
The  admiraj's  squadron  cast  anchor  in  the  ofling,  in  the  bay  of 
Algiers,  facing  the  dey's  palace.  He  went  ashore,  attended  only 
by  his  captain  and  barge's  crew;  proceeded  to  the  palace,  de- 
manded an  immediate  audience;  and  being  conducted  to  the  dey's 
presence,  he  laid  open  his  embassy,  and,  in  his  master's  name,  de- 
sired satisfaction  for  the  injuries  done  to  the  subjects  of  his  Britan- 
nic majesty. — Surprised  and  astonished  at  the  boldness  of  the  ad- 
miral's remonstrance,  the  dey  exclaimed, "  that  he  wondered  at  the 
English  king's  insolence  in  sending  him  a  foolish  beardless  boy. 
The  admiral  replied,  <*  that  if  his  master  had  supposed  that  wis- 
doni  had  been  measured  by  the  length  of  the  beard,  he  would  have 
sent  his  deyship  a  he-goat."  Unused  to  such  language  fix>m  the 
sycophants  of  his  court,  this  reply  put  him  beside  himself;  and 
forgetting  the  laws  of  all  nations  in  respect  to  ambassadors,  he 
ordered  his  mutes  to  attend  with  the  bow-string,  at  the  same  time 
telling  the  admiral  he  should  pay  for  his  audacity  with  his  life. 
Unmoved  with  this  menace,  the  admiral  look  him  to  the  window 
facing  the  bay;  and  showing  him  the  English  fleet  lying  at  anchor, 
told  him,  if  it  was  his  pleasure  to  put  him  to  death,  there  were 
Englishmen  enough  in  that  fleet  to  make  him  a  glorious  funeral 
pile.  The  dey  was  wise  enough  to  take  the  hint:  the  admiral 
came  off*  in  safety,  and  ample  restitution  was  made. 

When  a  person  sneezes,  it  is  usud  to  say,  God  bleaa  you:  as 
much  as  to  say,  may  God  so  bless  you  as  that  portends;  for  as 
sneezing  is  beneficial  to  the  head,  and  an  efibrt  of  nature  to  re- 
move an  obstruction,  or  to  throw  off  any  thing  that  either  clogs 
or  stimulates,  so  it  was  antiently  reckoned  a  good  omen. 
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Gntam  ett,  food  patris  ctret  popoloqae  dediitL 

JuoemiL 

[From  the  P«m  Speetator.] 

Thk  following  paper  it  translated  from  an  entertaining  work  entitled 
VBemmfe  de  la  Ckauttee  d^AuUn,  or,  ai  it  is  more  familiarly  called,  tbe 
Parit  Spectator.  One  of  the  papili  of  Sieard  who  it  mentioned  in  it*  it 
the  gentleman  of  whom  we  gave  tome  account  in  our  latt.  He  it  ttill  engaged  in 
the  noble  detign  that  brought  him  to  oar  thoret,  and  we  hope  that  it  will  not 
be  defeated  by  telfithnett  or  jealouay.  A  benevolent  man  wooM  not  aak  where 
a  icite  had  been  telected,  and  the  just  and  generous  will  readily  recognize  the 
claims  of  Connecticut  to  the  honour  of  having  established  the  first  institotioo  of 
this  nature  in  the  United  States. 

Walking  on  the  boulevards,  a  few  days  ago,  with  ao  old 
comrade  of  the  regiment  to  which  I  formerly  belonged, — the  che- 
valier Maurice,  who  usually  lives  in  the  country,  but  who  comes 
to  Pans  two  or  three  times  a  year,  we  amused  ourselves  in  col* 
lecting  together  and  examining  the  recollections  of  our  youthful 
days;  we  called  to  mind  our  ancient  occupations,  our  former 
pleasures,  and  we  passed  in  review  the  places  which  had  been 
the  theatre  of  them,  and  the  persons  who  had  been  our  com- 
panions. I  was  obliged  to  confess  that  when  we  arrived  in  a  gar- 
rison, it  was  always  he  who  was  chosen  to  make  enquiries  and  dis- 
coveries, and  the  next  day  we  were  sure  of  being  informed  of  all 
that  was  necessary  to  be  known;  to  wit,  the  names  of  the  hand- 
somest ladies  in  the  town,  the  best  ordinary,  the  most  fasliionable 
coffee-house,  and  the  most  crowded  promenade.  ^  I  was  then 
able,''  said  he,  laughing,  ^  to  make  a  complete  statistical  table  of 
France  for  the  use  of  yotmg  officers;  at  present  I  can  still  charge 
myself  with  that  of  the  capital,  and  I  wager  that  I  can  teach  youy 
who  by  profession  ought  to  know  Paris  better  than  any  one  else, 
a  g^eat  many  things  of  which  you  are  ignorant.  He  then  cited  to 
me  the  names  of  twenty  little  theatres,  as  many  gardens,  and 
public  establishments  where  fetes  were  given,  which  in  truth  I 
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had  never  heard  of.  MThilst  he  was  speaking,  we  were  roughly 
josdled  in  one  of  the  side  walks  of  the  boulevard,  by  a  file  of  five 
or  six  men,  who  walked  along  very  fast  one  after  the  other. 
Maurice  apostrophised  pretty  sharply  the  one  who  had  run  against 
him,  saying,  <^that  a  roan  when  walking,  should  always  look 
before  him.**  **  So  I  certainly  would,**  answered  the  other,  still 
pursuing  his  way, "  if  I  >only  had  eyes.**  "  They  are  blind,**  cried 
the  chevalier,  with  the  astonishment  of  a  man  who  thinks  he  has 
made  a  discovery.  <'  I  see,**  said  I,  *<  that  you  are  much  more 
familiar  with,  objects  of  amusement,  than  with  institutions  of  pub- 
lib  utility,  and  I  will  wager,  in  my  turn,  that  you  do  not  even 
know  in  what  quarter  of  Paris  the'  hospital  of  the  Quinze  VingtB 
is  situated.  He  acknowledged  his  ignorance,  and  his  wonder  in- 
creased on  learning,  that  tliese  unfortunate  beings  every  day  left 
their  hospital,  which  is  situated  at  the  bottom  of  the  Faubourg 
St.  Antoine,  and  traversed  Paris  to  go  to  the  palab  royal,  where 
they  perform  as  musicians,  at  the  "  Cafe  dea  Aveuglea;^*  and 
afterwards  returned  home  at  midnight,  without  guide  or  accident. 
The  chevalier  could  scarce  believe  the  phenomenon  of  such  an 
instinct,  and  his  astonishment  was  at  the  highest  pitch,  when  I 
bade  him  observe  at  some  steps  from  us,  on  the  same  boulevard 
where  we  were  walking,  two  blind  men  who  played  "  piguet^ 
with  as  much  assurance,  and  almost  as  fiist  as  two  amateurs  of  the 
<*  Circle."  «  You  only  see  there^  however,"  said  I,  *'  a  prodigy  of 
address;  I  wish  now  to  show  you  one,  which  appears,  at  first 
glance,  to  exceed  the  limits  of  human  intelligence.'*  I  then  men- 
tioned the  «  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb**  As  he  appear- 
ed to  call  in  question  the  facts  he  could  not  comprehend,  I  offered 
him  the  means  of  convincing  himself,  by  his  own  eyes,  and  pro- 
posed to  him  to  accompany  me  the  next  day  to  the  public  exhibi- 
tion of  that  institution,  for  which  I  had  tickets.  He  accepted  the 
invitation  with  eagerness,  and  came  the  next  morning  with  his 
sister  and  niece,  who  wished  to  be  of  the  party. 

While  on  our  way,  these  ladies  interrogated  me  upon  its 
origm  and  progress,  of  which  I  could  only  give  them  very  incem- 

*  Literally,  "  Coffee-hoose  of  the  blind."— It  taket.hs  came  from  tha  air- 
carastaoee  of  tbeac  bltod  men  plajriog  there. 
VOL.  III.  .  ^ 
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plet^  details.  The  sublime  \i^  of  restoring  to  society,  beii^ 
that  Datura  appeared  to  have  excluded  from  it,  of  8uppl]ring  by 
education,  the  organs  of  hearing  avid  ^pfJech,  which  they  were  de- 
prived of,  had,  before  it  waa  matured  in  the  head,  or  rather  th« 
heart  of  the  celebrated  *«  abb6  de  r^pee,"  arrested  at  different 
epochs,  the  attention  of  a  Spanish  monk  named  Ponce,  of  the 
English  mathematician  Wallis,  and  qf  Amman,  a  physician  of 
Harlem;  but  the  honour  of  this  admirable  invention  does  not  the 
less  belong  to  him,  who  brought  to  perfection,  the  feeble  attempts 
of  his  predecessors,  who  united  theni  in  a  system,  and  who,  like 
Vincent  de  Paul,  that  other  benefactor  of  humanity,  consecrated 
his  life  and  fortune,  |o  the  fbiflidation  of  one  of  the  most  useful 
establishments  in  Franc^.  (.et  us  hope  that  public  gratitude  will 
prevent  posterity  from  forgetting,  that  the  abb6  de  TEpee  with- 
out office,  without  a  living,  without  protection,  without  any  other 
assistance  than  his  own  inheritance,  which  did  not  amount  to  more 
than  13,000  livres  a  year,  maintained  and  instructed  in  his  own 
house,  forty  deaf  and  dumb  scholars,  that  he  suffered  for  their 
aakes,  the  most  long  and  painful  privations,  and  that  during  the 
rigorous  winter  of  1788,  he  deprived  himself  of  wood  and  clothes^ 
in  order  that  his  pupiU  should  want  nothing.  All  these  labours 
and  sacrifices  would  have  been  lost,  if  the  abbe  had  not  found  in 
his  successor,  an  heir  of  his  talents  and  virtues.  Tlie  abbe  bicard, 
now  instructor  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  has  completed  the  work  of 
the  abbe  de  I'Epee;  he  has  deduced  all  the  consequences  of  the 
system  of  education,  of  which  the  former  had  laid  down  the  prio- 
cipies,  and  such  is  the  perfection  of  the  method  employed  by  the 
'  abbe  Sicard,  that  one  is  tempted  sometimes  to  believe,  that  in  the 
place  of  seeking  a  compensation  for  the  organs  of  wbich  nature 
has  deprived  his  pupils,  he  has  employed  himself  to  the  deve- 
lopment of  an  intellectual  sense  in  them,  which  is  wanting  in 
other  men.  I  will  give  as  a  proof  two  of  the  well  known  answers 
of  "  Ma^sieuy*'  who,  when  asked  for  a  definition  of  "  eterrMi/y* 
immediately  answered, "  A  day  without  yesterday  or  lo-morrowj" 
and  oi  ^^  gratUudcy"  «  The  memory  of  the  heart." 

While  thus  conversing  we  arrived  at  the  ancient  seminary  of 
St.  Magloire,  where  the  national  institution  of  the  deaf  and  dumb 
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is  situated.  A  large  eor^ent  portress,  towards  whom  natvre  has 
perhaps  been  too  liberal  in  the  gift  which  she  has  refused  to  the 
other  inhabitatits  of  the  house,  pointed  oat  to  as  the  hall  of  exhi- 
bition, at  the  bottom  of  a  vast  court,  around  which  the  most  bril- 
liant equipages  were  ranged.  It  was  already  filled;  the  first  seats 
were  occupied  by  elegant  women,  and  by  a  number  of  strangers 
of  distinction;  the  rest  of  the  assembly  was  composed  of  men  of 
letters,  of  scholars,  who  came  to  hear  a  course  of  moral  physiology 
from  this  skilful  pit>fes9or,  and  of  some  masters  aud  mistresses  of 
boarding  schools,  who  habitually  come  to  his  lectures,  to  learn 
orthography,  and  correct  the  faults,  which  |ierbaps  they  had 
taught  the  day  before. 

The  young  deaf  and  dumb  pupils  of  both  seites  arrired,  and 
placed  themselves  on  their  seats;  those  who  were  designed  lo 
answer  questions,  ranged  themselves  in  a  species  of  amphitheatrd, 
the  extremity  of  wl^ich  was  provided  with  a  black  board,  destined 
for  demonstrations.  Whilst  these  young  persons  occupied  the  at- 
tenticm  of  the  spectators,  the  latter  were,  in  their  turn,  the  object 
ef  the  animadversions  of  the  former,  who  communicated  their  ob- 
servations to  eaeh  other,  from  one  extremity  of  the  hall  to  the 
other,  in  a  manner  less  noisy,  but  quite  as  rapid  as  the  audience. 
Their  features  were  so  expressive^  their  gestures  so  animated) 
€tiBX  without  being  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  their  language, 
it  was  easy  to  divine  the  object  of  their  conversation.  It  is  some- 
times so  gay,  so  epigrammatical,  that  their  overseers  are  obliged 
to  impose  on  them  the  silence  of  inaction.  Their  criticisms,  more 
lively  than  malicious,  were  pardcularly  exercised  upon  the  ladies, 
whose  persons,  features,  and  manners,  were  by  turns  discussed 
and  judged,  in  their  little  tribunal.  The  sister  and  niece  of 
Maurice  did  not  escape  this  examination;  they  were  placed  in 
%uch  a  manner,  as  only  to  be  seen  by  one  scholar,  who  undertook 
to  draw  their  portraits  for  the  benefit  of  his  comrades.  The  pretty 
t&ct  of  the  niece,  her  modest  behaviour,  and  the  glow  of  health 
and  youth,  which  distinguished  ber,  were  described  in  a  manner 
•o  picturesque,  that  the  amiable  model,  by  whom  the  action  of 
the  painter  was  not  unobserved,  blushed  at  the  same  time  with  mo- 
de^ and  pleasure.  The  mute  inc^ocutors  then  interrogated  the 
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Mone  youn^  man,  respecting  the  mother  of  her,  whose  portrait  had 
been  drawn  so  glowingly.  He  described  her  by  gestures  so 
comic;  he  pointed  out  so  pleasantly  the  curve  of  her  parrot  nose, 
to  which  her  chin  seemed  momentarily  inclined  to  join,  that  all 
eyes  were  diriected  upon  the  good  lady,  who  laughed  herself  at  the 
grimaces,  of  which  she  was  far  from  supposing  herself  the  object 

The  first  part  of  the  exhibition  was  devoted  to  grammatical 
questions,  which  the  abbe  Sicard  developed  for  the  instructioD  of 
his  hearers,  and  of  which  solutions  were  given  by  his  scholars, 
with  a  clearness  and  precision,  that  would  have  done  honour  to 
the  most  learned  grammarians.  If  we  reflect  for  a  moment  on 
the  immense  efforts,  the  patience,  and  the  combinations,  wliich 
are  necessary  to  cause  so  many  abstract  ideas  to  enter  the  heads 
of  these  children  without  the  aid  of  speech,  and  by  the  means  of 
the  eyes  alone,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  filled  with  the  most  pro- 
found admiration.  This  sentiment  is  still  further  augmented, 
when  passing  from  grammar  to  metaphysics,  we  hear,  (if  I  may 
use  the  expression)  persons  deaf  and  dumb  from  their  birth,  ana- 
lyze the  human  thought,  by  a  process  of  which  they  have  created 
even  the  expression!  Among  many  answers  remarkable  for  their  ad« 
mirable  sagacity,  I  chose  those  which  "  Massieu'*  and  *<  Le  Clerc" 
(two  of  the  most  learned  scholars)  had  given  me:  I  asked  them, 

^  The  difference  between  desire  and  hope.''  The  answer  of 
Massieu  was, 

<<  Desire  is  a  tree  in  leaves,  hope  a  tree  in  flowers,  enjoyment 
a  tree  bearing  fruit." — That  of  Le  Cierc  was  as  follows: 

^<  Desire  is  an  inclination  of  the  heart,  hope  a  confidence  of 
the  mind." 

I  may  be  deceived,  but  it  appears  to  me  that  this  last  defini- 
tion would  have  been  admired,  had  it  even  been  found  in  the 
writings  of  Locke  or  Condillac. 

It  is  by  similar  examples,  that  the  abbe  Sicard  is  able  to  de- 
monstrate, that  not  only  all  the  different  shades  of  language  as  it 
is  spoken,  can  be  appreciated  by  the  deaf  and  dumb,  but  also  that 
their  language,  which  may  be  called  ^  the  language  o/ideas^*  is 
richer  than  ours;  for  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  a  man  endowed  with 
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a  lively  imaginatioiiy  and  expanded  miod)  conceives  many  ideas  he 
cannot  find  words  to  explain  or  utter. 

To  finish  the  exhibition,  Matsieu  dictated  to  Le  Clerc^  the 
discourse  pronounced  by  M.  Ledieu  upon  the  tomb  of  the  abbe 
Delille.  His  gestures  were  so  distinct,  and  at  the  same  time  so 
rapid,  that  it  was  written  as  hst  as  if  it  had  been  dictated  by 
sounds.  For  the  signs  of  Massieu  in  painting  the  great  French 
poet,  Le  Clerc  wrote  at  first  **  FirgUj**  but  upon  an  observation 
being  made  to  him,  he  wrote  '<  Deliile"  underneath,  and  joined 
the  two  names  together. 

General  acclamations,  among  which  those  of  my  old  friend 
were  not  the  least  remarkable,  proved  to  the  celebrated  instructor 
the  estimation  attached  to  his  useful  labours,  and  the  extreme  in- 
terest  excited  by  his  pupils.  The  abbe  seized  this  moment  to 
inform  the  audience,  <<  that  there  were  in  France  two  thousand 
deaf  and  dumb  persons,  exclusive  of  the  three  hundred  admitted 
into  his  establishment;  that  many  were  not  in  a  situation  to  pay 
their  board,  however  trifling  it  might  be,  and  that  a  box  was 
placed  at  the  door  of  the  hall,  to  receive  the  pious  offerings  of 
those  who  appreciate  the  blessings  of  education,  to  beings  in  such 
an  unfortunate  situation."  I  observed  with  the  greatest  satisfac- 
tion, the  eagerness  with  which  each  one  hastened,  to  acquit  this 
debt  of  benevolence,  but  I  had  reason  to  believe  that  the  ladies, 
who  carry  neither  pockets  nor  money,  would  in  consequence  be 
unable  to  take  a  part  in  so  good  an  action;  I  was  deceived;  I  saw 
numbers  obeying  those  spontaneous  emotions  of  the  soul,  which 
so  often  and  so  worthily  excite  them,  take  off  their  ear-rings, 
their  necklaces,  and  even  the  chains  of  their  watches,  to  throw 
them  into  the  box  for  these  unfortunate  beings.  The  more  I  see, 
the  more  I  am  convinced  that  mankind,  and  especially  the  female 
part,  is  not  half  so  bad  as  certam  complaining  moralists  would 
jnake  us  believe. 
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ST.  D01CIIfOO.-^0HRX8T0l^HE. 
Extract  of  A  letter  from  •  merehant  in  the  West  Tndiei»  dated  1 6th  JoBe,  ItlfL 
"  When  wo  arrived  at  St.  Domingo,  there  were  several 
vessels  in  the  harbour  of  cape  Henry,  where  no  person  is  permit- 
ted to  land  until  the  vessel  they  arrive  in  has  been  visited  by  a 
boat  from  the  shore.  Shortly  after  coming  to  anchor,  the  visit- 
ing boat  came  off  with  an  officer,  interpreter,  8cc  Their  ap- 
pearance was  by  no  means  prepossessing.  Dressed  in  very  wide 
checked  trowsers,  with  boots  above,  a  long  blue  coat  faced  with 
red,  and  out  at  elbows,  a  huge  cocked  hat,  with  a  red  fbalher  at 
least  two  feet  long,  and  a  dragoon  sabre  by  their  side,  gave 
to  their  black  faces  a  very  formidable  appearance.  They  weret 
however,  very  civil,  made  their  bonjour  a  la  FrancoUcy  inquired 
the  news,  swallowed  cheese,  ham,  Sec.  by  the  lump,  moisteniDg 
them  well  with  wine,  gin,  and  porter,  and  then  lugged  us,  the 
captain  and  three  other  passengers,  all  away  to  the  governor,  M. 
>e  due  de  Marmalade,  a  black  man,  about  sixty  years  of  age,  a 
native  of  Africa,  mild  in  his  manners,  and  exceedingly. well  liked 
by  both  natives  and  strangers. — He  merely  enquired  our  names 
and  business,  took  all  our  letters,  papers,  Sec.  in  order  to  have 
them  translated  for  his  majesty,  and  then  ordered  us  to  wait  upoo 
M.  le  b.iron  Dupuy,  a  coloured  man,  about  fifty,  private  secre- 
tary to  the  king,  8cc.  reckoned  a  second  Talleyrand,  and  looks 
certainly  a  man  of  address.  I  was  introduced  to  prince  Jobiit 
from  whom  I  experienced  much  civility;  and*  waited  upoo 
him  frequently  during  my  stay  at  the  cape.  He  is  reckoned  a 
good  kind  of  man,  but  possessing  no  abilities.  To  one  who  has 
seen  negroes  and  coloured  people  only  in  the  degraded  situatioD 
in  which  they  are  in  the  colonies,  it  has  a  singular  effect  on  the 
feelings  to  go  among  them  where  they  only  have  command  and 
tontrol;  and  although  from  my  short  residence  in  this  quarter 
•f  the  world,  and  from  my  general  feelings  towards  thenu  as  a 
people  who  are  and  have  been  cruelly  and  unjustifiably  ill  used, 
still  I  felt  something  like  an  ill-natured  contempt  for  their  assum- 
ing an  authoi  .ty  over  me.  The  desolation  which  surrounds  you 
in  the  town  of  Cape  Henry  serves  to  keep  alive  this  feeling;  and 
is,  on  first  landing,  the  most  impressive  scene  I  eyer  witnessed* 
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It  was  formerly  a  town  containiDg  sixty  or  seventy  thousand  in- 
habitants^ built  upon  a  plain  in  the  most  regular  order;  all  the 
■treeu  intersecting  each  other  ^at  right  angles,  and  running  in 
straig>)t  lines  east  and  west,  and  north  and  soqth.  The  buildings 
have  been  uniformly  elegant.  Picture  to  yourselves  such  a  places 
the  houses  completely  sacked,  and  only  the  outward  walls  and 
l^alconies  reroaining-^trees  and  shrubs  growing  within  and  upon 
the  walls,  and  grass  growing  upon  the  streets,  and  you  have 
SQmething  almost  as  melancholy  as  the  appearance  of  Cape  Hen- 
ry.—To  complete  the  pictut^,  however,  you  must  conceive  a 
climate  uniformly  serene,  a  kind  of  splendour  in  the  bright  blaz- 
ing sun,  and  the  lively  verdure  all  around,  and  something  so  im- 
pressively sad  in  the  appearance  of  the  partial  occupation  of  the 
ruined  houses,  which  here  and  there  conuin  a  family  of  blacks  or 
mulattoes,  that  words  cannot  convey  any  adequate  description 
of  the  scene.  You  are  continually  reminded,  that  others  than 
those  you  now  see  in  a  comer  of  what  has  be^n  a  princely  man- 
sion, raised  it  and  dwelt  in  it;  and,  tor  aught  you  can  tell,  the 
very  persons  who  now  huddle  up  io  one  corner  of  it,  may  have 
cut  the  throats  of  its  former  owners.  The  houses  of  the  few  Eng- 
lish nnd  Americans  resident  there  are  an  exception  to  this,  as 
are  also  the  few  occupied  by  the  nobility.  These  have  been  com- 
pletely repaired,  and  just  serve  to  show  how  splendid  a  place  it 
must  have  beeu  when  all  the  others  were  in  the  same  state.  The 
same  description  will  apply  to  the  country.  I  had  an  opportunity 
of  travelling  from  Oonaives  across  to  the  cape,  a  distance  of  sixty 
or  seventy  miles.  On  every  side  1  could  see  the  ruins  of  fine 
bouses  and  plantations:  and,  from  the  appearance  of  the  country, 
I  have  little  doubt  but  the  asseilio4i  of  the  French  is  correct, 
<^that  their  possessions  in  St.  Domingo  were  once  worth  all  the 
colonics  in  the  West  ladies."  I  had  no  opportunity  of  seeing 
Christophe,  which  I  was  sorry  for^  but  he  keeps  himself  so  aloof 
from  the  cape,  that  I  might  have  continued  there  three  months 
without  his  bei^g  once  in  it;  and  even  then  perhaps  not  visible. 
The  following;  authentic  particulars  of  liis  character  may  convey 
to  you  a  livelier  idea  of  him  than  a  me  re  description  of  his  per- 
son, which,  by  the  bye,  I  have  been  told^  is  the  elegant  model  of 
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a  Hercules: — in  battle  he  is  brave  to  desperation;  his  courage 
rising  with  danger.  He  has  been  seen  in  the  heat  of  an  engage* 
ment  animated  with  the  fury  of  a  tiger,  raging  and  foaming 
through  all  his  ranks.  He  is  revengeful  beyond  measure.  He 
had  a  regiment  commanded  by  a  coloured  man,  which  went  over 
to  Petion.  The  moment  he  was  apprised  of  the  circumstance, 
he  ordered  a  massacre  of  all  the  coloured  women  in  his  dominions, 
and  not  even  to  waste  powder  on  them.  I  was  shown  several 
places  where  numbers  of  these  unfortunate  females  were  butch* 
cred;  many  were  hid  by  their  relatives  till  the  fury  abated.  1 
had  the  particulars  of  their  escape,  from  the  lips  of  two  or  three. 
They  still  live  in  great  dread;  and  «ome  who  are  even  wealthy 
would  gladly  abandon  all,  and  go  any  where  to  get  out  of  his 
power,  whom  they  hate,  but  never  name.  He  is  extravagant  in 
his  notions  of  grandeur,  and  proud  as  Lucifer  himself^  severe  as 
a  tyrant  towards  those  of  his  own  Colour,  and  who  are  his  sub- 
jects, at  the  same  time  rigidly  enforcing  the  laws,  and  protecting 
strangers  who  respect  them.  In  no  country  in  Europe  are  duties 
and  customs  so  rigidly  exacted,  or  illicit  trade  so  completely  pre- 
vented. Add  to  this,  that  I  travelled  in  the  interior  of  the  coun- 
try, where  not  a  white  face  is  to  be  seen,  with  as  much  security 
as  I  would  have  done  in  any  part  of  Great  Britain.  This  is  not 
to  be  done  without  a  passport  signed  by  himself.  No  stranger 
is  permitted  to  go  a  hundred  yards  beyond  the  barriers  of  the  cape 
without  such  permission.  I  do  not  think,  however,  that  his  go- 
vernment will  be  of  long  duration.  He  is  so  much  the  tyrant, 
that  he  must  have  many  enemies  among  his  seeming  friends; 
besides,  being  himself  an  usurper,  and  engrossing  all  the  riches 
of  the  country,  and  applying  them  often  foolishly,  and  without 
advice,  will  naturally  inspire  those  about  him  with  notions  dan- 
^  gerous  to  his  safety.  His  personal  character  is  so  well  known, 
•  that  none  will  attempt  any  thing  against  him,  till  they  are  sure 
they  have  him.  At  all  events,  I  conceive  Petion  must  eventu- 
ally overcome  him.  His  character  is  so  opposite  to  Christophers 
in  all  that  is  good,  thai  h'vs  success  will  save  the  country." 
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**  4  uoo  dellM  naero,  fl«minte  y  bien  •ngoarderoMlo  1e  di^ron  vat  p«pirot«so» 
que  le  Mcaron  lis  tripu,  y  1c  efpareieroQ  lot  lu^'^-^Dov  QuixotS* 
Firt  n.,  lib.  Till.  Mp.  70. 

**  They  totted  op  m  new  book  fiUrlj  bound,  and  gave  it  toeh  m  mart  atroke, 
that  the  wtry  gnu  flew  out  of  it,  and  all  the  leavet  were  teattered  about**— 
Morraox'  TVomlaiion. 

[From  the  Edhiburgh  Annual  Regitter.] 
I  WAS  thus  whiling  away  my  evening,  with  a  volume  of  Don 
Quixote  open  before  me,  when  my  attention  was  caught  by  the 
account  which  Altisidora  gives  of  the  amusement  of  the  devils  in 
the  infernal  regions.  ^  I  got  to  the  gates  of  hell,''  says  she, 
^  where  I  found  a  round  dozen  of  devils  in  their  breeches  and 
waistcoats,  playing  at  tennis  with  flaming  rackets;  they  wore 
flat  bands,  with  scolloped  Flanders  lace,  and  ruffles  of  the  same; 
four  inches  of  their  wrist  bare  to  make  their  hands  look  the 
longer,  in  which  they  held  rackets  of  fire.  But  what  surprised 
me  most  was,  that,  instead  of  tennis-balls,  they  made  use  of  booksi 
that  were  every  whit  as  light,  and  stuffed  with  wind  and  flocks, 
and  such  kind  of  trumpery.  This  was  indeed  most  strange  and 
wonderful;  but  what  amazed  me  still  more;  I  found  that,  contrary 
to  the  custom  of  gamesters,  among  whom  the  winning  party  is  at 
least  in  good  humour,  and  the  losers  only  angry,  these  hellish 
tossers  of  books  of  both  sides  did  nothing  but  fret,  fume,  stamp, 
curse,  and  swear  most  horribly,  as  if  they  had  been  all  losers. 
<<  That's  no  wonder  at  all,"  quoth  Sancho,  ^  for  your  devils, 
whether  they  pla^  or  no,  win  or  lose,  they  can  never  be  contented.** 
When  I  had  proceeded  thus  far  in  my  author,  the  light  begun  to 
fail  me.  I  finished  my  last  glass  of  wine,  and  threw  myself  back 
in  my  easy  chair  to  digest  what  I  had  read.  ^  The  ludicrous  de- 
scription of  Cervantes  became  insensibly  jumbled  with  my  own 
reveries  on  the  critical  taste  and  literary  talents  of  my  contempo- 
raries, until  I  sunk-  into  a  slumber.  The  consequence  was  a 
dream,  which  I  am  tempted  to  send  you  as  an  introduction  to 
some  scraps  of  poetry,  that,  without  it,  would  be  hardly  Intel- 
ligible. 

VOL.  III.  R 
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Methought,  sir,  I  was  (like  many  of  my  acquaintance)  09 
the  high-way  to  the  place  of  perdition.  The  road,  however, 
seemed  neither  broad,  nor  flowery,  nor  easy.  In  steepness,  indeedf 
and  in  mephitic  fragrance,  the  place  of  my  peregrination  was  no 
bad  emblem  of  the  descent  of  Avernus;  but,  both  in  these  and  in 
other  respects,  it  chiefly  resembled  a  deserted  close  in  the  more 
ancient  part  of  our  good  city.  Having  been  accustomed  to  the  diffi- 
culties of  such  footing  in  my  younger  days,  I  picked  my  way, 
under  low-browed  arches,  down  broken  steps,  and  through  mis- 
cellaneous filth,  with  a  dexterity  which  no  iron-heeled  beau  of 
the  present  day  could  have  emulated.  At  length  I  came  in  sight 
of  a  very  large  building,  with  a  court-yard  in  front,  which  I  con- 
ceived to  be  the  Tartarus  towards  which  I  had  been  descending; 
I  saw,  however,  neither  Minos  nor  ^Eacus,  neither  Belial  nor 
Beelzebub;  and,  to  speak  plainly,  sir,  the  building  itself  seemed 
rather  to  resemble  your  own  Pandemonium,  than  either  that  of 
Milton,  the  Erebus  of  Virgil,  or  the  dread  abode  of  Hela.  Cer- 
berus was  chained  near  the  door;  but,  as  he  had  got  rid  of  two  of 
his  heads,  and  concentrated  their  ferocity  in  that  which  he  retain- 
ed, he  did  not  greatly  differ  in  appearance  from  an  English  bull- 
dog. Had  it  not  been  for  certain  whips,  scourges,  gorgon-faces, 
and  other  fearful  decor  itions  of  infernal  architecture,  which  were 
disposed  on  its  front  by  way  of  architrave,  like  the  fetters  and 
chains  in  front  of  Newgate, — had  it  not  been,  I  say,  for  these  and 
similar  emblems  of  disappointment,  contempt,  and  mortification, 
and  for  a  reasonable  quantity  of  flying  dragons  and  hissing  ser- 
pents that  occasionally  flew  in  or  out  of  the  garret  windows,  I 
should  rather  have  taken  the  place  for  an  immense  printing-house 
than  for  the  infernal  regions.  But  what  attracted  my  attention 
chiefly,  was  the  apparition  of  a  body  of  fiends,  of  different  stature, 
size,  and  ages,  who  were  playing  at  racket  with  new  books,  ex- 
actly in  the  manner  described  by  Cervantes  in  the  passage  I  have 
quoted,  and  whose  game  was  carried  on  and  contested  with  most 
astonishing  perseverance  in  the  court-yard  I  have  meiltioned. 
The  devils,  being,  I  presume,  of  real  British  extraction,  were 
not  clad  in  the  Spanish  costume  of  laced  bands  and  scolloped 
sleeves,  and  they  seemed  to  have  transferred  the  pride  which  Alti* 
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^dora's  fiends  took  in  the  length  of  their  wrists,  as  mine  more 
demoniacally  piqued  themselves  on  t^e  longitude  and  sharpness 
of  their  claws.  Neither  wjis  the  party  equipped  in  the  same 
Hvery,  but  exhibited  all  sorts  of  dresses,  from  the  priest's  to  the 
soldier's,  and  from  that  of  a  modem  fine  gentleman  to  the  rags 
of  a  fioiuson^  whose  cloven  hoofs  peeped  through  his  second  hand 
boots.  They  all  wore  vizards,  however,  which,  although  not 
complete  disguises,  (for  the  by-standers  pretended  to  distinguish 
them  by  their  mode  of  playing,  and  I  heard  them  whisper,  **  that's 
Astaroth,"  "  that's  Belphegor,"  and  so  forth,)  yet  served,  like  the 
wire  masque  of  a  fencer,  to  save  their  faces  from  the  awkward 
accidents  incident  to  so  violent  a  sport  I  did,  indeed,  remark 
one  old  gentleman,  and,  'twas  said,  he  had  been  a  notable  man  in 
his  day,  who  made  a  match  to  be  played  bare-faced;  but  whether, 
like  Entellus  of  old,  he  had  become  stiff  and  unwieldy,  or  whether 
he  was  ill-seconded  by  his  few  and  awkward  partners,  so  it  was 
that  he  was  soon  obliged  to  give  up  the  game,  which  the  rest  con- 
tinued to  prosecute  with  the  utmost  vigour. 

As  few  of  the  volumes,  which  it  was  their  amusement  to 
buffet,  stood  many  bangs  with  the  racket,  the  whole  ground  was 
whitened  with  their  fragments;  and  it  would  have  grieved  your 
very  heart,  sir,  to  see  the  waste  of  good  paper  and  pica.  The 
incessant  demand  of  the  players  for  new  materials  was  as  con- 
stantly supplied  by  a  set  of  little  ragged  urchins,  nowise  differing 
from  printers'  devils,  except  that  each  had  at  his  back  a  small 
pair  of  bat's  wings,  which,  I  suppose,  were  only  for  show,  as-  I 
did  not  observe  the  imps  make  any  use  of  them.  The  bookS| 
which  they  brought  in  quantities  from  the  interior  of  the  building, 
they  tossed  one  by  one  into  the  air,  and  it  seemed  their  object 
(but  which  they  rarely  attained,)  to  throw  them  out  of  the  reach 
of  the  gamesters'  rackets,  and  if  possible,  over  the  low  bounda- 
ries of  the  court-yard.  On  the  other  side  of  these  limits  waited 
an  immense  and  miscellaneous  concourse  of  spectators,  whose 
interest  seemed  to  be  excited  by  the  fate  of  each  volume.  The 
general  appearance  of  the  game  resembled  tennis,  or  rather  bat- 
tledore and  shuttle-cock;  but  I  was  unable  to  trace  the  various 
and  apparently  complicated  principles  acted  upon  by  those  en- 
gaged in  it.    This  I  observed  in  general,  that  when,  by  its  natu- 
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ral  lightness  and  elasticity,  or  by  the  dexterity  of  the  diablotinw 
by  whom  it  was  committed  to  the  air,  or  by  the  stroke  of  some 
friendly  racket,  or,  in  fine,  by  a  combination  of  these  causes,  a 
volume  was  so  fortunate  as  to  clear  the  barrier,  it  was  caught  up 
like  a  relique  by  the  spectators  on  the  outside.  You  have  seen, 
sir,  boys  at  a  review  chase  each  other  for  the  fragments  of  smok- 
ing cartridges,  which  may  give  you  some  idea  of  the  enthusiastic 
regard  with  which  these  fortunate  books  were  received  by  this 
admiring  multitude.  On  the  contrary,  when  any  one  was  struck 
to  the  ground,  or  shattered  to  pieces  within  the  enclosure,  its  iall 
was  solemnized  by  whooping  and  hisses  and  groans  from  the  good 
company.  So  far  I  could  understand  the  game  well  enough,  and 
could  easily  comprehend  further,  that  the  imps  by  whom  each 
book  was  thrown  into  the  air,  had  deep  bets  in  dependence  upon 
its  being  struck  across  the  line.  But  it  was  not  so  easy  to  com- 
prehend the  motives  of  the  different  players.  Sometimes  you 
beheld  them  anxious  to  strike  a  volume  among  the  spectators, 
sometimes  equally  industrious  to  intercept  its  flight,  and  dash  it 
to  the  ground.  Often  you  saw  them  divide  into  different  parties, 
the  one  attempting  to  keep  up  a  favourite  book,  the  other  to  bring 
it  down.  These  partialities  occasionally  gave  rise  to  very  divert- 
ing bye-games.  I  sometimes  saw  a  lubbard  fiend,  in  attempting 
to  give  an  impulse  to  a  ponderous  volume,  strike  it  right  up  mto 
the  air,  when,  to  the  infinite  delight  and  laughter  of  the  beholders, 
it  descended  with  added  momentum  upon  his  own  noddle,  and 
put  him  out  of  combat  for  some  time.  I  also  observed  the  little 
bat-winged  gentry  occasionally  mix  among  the  racqueteers,  and 
endeavour  to  bias  their  game  by  bribing  them  to  play  booty. 
Their  offers  were  sometimes  accepted  with  silent  shame,  some- 
times rejected  with  open  contempt;  but  I  observed  in  genera], 
that  those  whom  these  bustling  but  subordinate  imps  were  able 
to  influence,  were  the  worst  players,  and  most  frequently  exposed 
to  the  ridiculous  accidents  which  excited  the  contempt  of  the 
spectators.  Indeed,  the  gamesters  were  incalculably  different  in 
strength,  activity,  and  dexterity;  and  one  of  superior  address  was 
very  often  able,  by  a  well-timed  back-stroke  of  his  racket,  to  send 
in,  or  to  bring  down,  a  book,  which  all  his  comrades  had  combif^ 
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to  destroy  or  to  save.  Such  a  game,  it  may  l>e  easily  believed, 
wa«  not  played  by  such  a  description  of  beings  without  infinite 
noise,  clamour,  and  quarrel.  Sometimes  a  book  would  be  ban- 
died between  two  of  them  without  any  further  regard  for  the 
▼olurae  than  as  they  could  strike  it  against  each  other's  face,  ancl 
very  often  one  party  seemed  determined  to  bufiet  a  work  to 
shivers,  merely  because  another  set  had  endeavoured  to  further 
it  on  its  journey  over  the  lists.  After  all,  a  great  deal  seemed 
to  depend  on  the  degree  of  phlogUton  which  each  manufacturer 
endeavoured  to  throw  into  his  volume,  and  which,  if  successfully 
infused,  afforded  an  elasticity  capable  of  resisting  the  downward 
impulse  of  the  most  unfavourable  racket.  In  some  few  cases, 
the  mob  without  made  a  scramble  for  a  favourite,  broke  in,  de- 
ranged the  play,  overset  the  racqiieteers,  and  carried  off  in  tri- 
umph, works  which  apparently  would  never  have  reached  them 
according  to  the  usual  practice  of  the  game.  These  cases,  how- 
ever, were  uncommon;  and  when,  through  a  violent  and  unfair 
*  blow,  some  tome,  which  had  been  waited  for  with  anxiety  without 
the  barrier,  was  beat  down  and  trampled  on  by  the  players,  its 
fidl  only  occasioned  slight  murmurs,  among  the  respectable  part 
of  the  expectants,  without  any  desperate  attempt  to  rescue  it.  A 
single  fi^iend  or  two  soipetimes  essayed  to  collect  the  fragments 
of  a  volume,  and  to  raise  an  outcry  against  the  usage  which  it  had 
sustained;  but,  unless  supported  by  the  general  voice  of  the  exte- 
rior mass,  they  were  usually  jostled  down  by  the  players,  or 
silenced  by  a  smart  knock  with  a  racket.  The  fate  of  a  volume, 
also,  Citteris  fiaribu»^  depended  in  some  degree  on  its  size.  Your 
light  twelve-mo^  sir,  (to  use  your  own  barbarous  dialect)  flew  fur- 
ther with  a  favourable  impulse,  and  afforded  a  less  mark  to  the 
assailant,  than  the  larger  and  more  ponderous  quarto.  But  nei- 
ther was  this  rule  without  exteption.  Some  large  volumes 
^>read  their  wings  like  wild  swans,  and  went  off  triumphant,  not- 
withstanding all  the  buffets  of  opposition;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
you  might  see  a  whole  covey  of  crown  octavos,  and  duodecimos, 
and  such  small  deer,  drop  as  fast  as  a  flight  of  plovers  who  have 
received  a  shower  of  hail-shot  while  upon  the  wheel.  In  short, 
the  game  depended  on  an  endless  complication  of  circumstances 
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and  principles;  and  although  I  could  easily  detect  many  of  them 
when  operating  singly,  they  were  yet  so  liable  to  be  balanced  and 
counterbalanced,  that  I  would  sooner  have  betted  on  throwing 
doublets  thrice  running  at  backgammon  than  upon  the  successful 
escape  of  any  single  volume  from  the  rackets,  and  its  favourable 
transmission  to  the  other  side  of  the  court-yard.  But,  after  I 
had  long  watched  this  extraordinary  scene,  I  at  length  detected 
a  circumstance  which  altogether  confounded  the  few  calculations 
which  its  uncertainty  had  previously  permitted  me  to  form. 

I  observed  that  there  mingled  among  those  engaged  in  the 
l^ame,  as  well  as  among  the  gazing  crowd,  a  man  in  the  extremi- 
ty of  old  age.  His  motions  were  as  slow  as  the  hour-hand  of  a 
iVatch,  yet  he  seemed  to  be  omnipresent;-  for,  wherever  I  went, 
I  saw  him  or  the  traces  of  his  footsteps.  Wherever  I  turned  my 
eyes,  whether  upon  the  players,  or  upon  the  populace  who 
watched  their  motions,  I  beheld  him;  and  though  I  could  with  in- 
finite difficulty  find  out  his  occupation  while  gazing  upon  him,  yet, 
by  watching  him  from  time  to  time,  I  discovered  that  his  influ- 
ence was  as  pow^erful  as  its  operations  were  slow  and  invisible. 
To  this  personage,  whom  I  heard  them  call  TemfiuB^  various  ap- 
peals were  made  on  all  hands.  The  patrons  of  the  wrecked  vo- 
lumes claimed  his  protection  almost  unanimously;  the  defeated 
players  themselves,  though  more  coldly,  desired  him  to  do  jus- 
tice between  them  and  their  more  successful  opponents,  or  to 
make  register  of  the  undue  violence  by  which  spectators  in  some 
eases  rescued  their  lawful  prey.  The  old  gentleman,  to  do  him 
right,  was  as  impartial  as  the  justices  of  peace,  in  a  small  debt 
eourti  when  none  has  a  tenant  at  the  bar,  and  as  inexorable  as  the 
same  bench  when  dinner  time  draws  near.  He  continued  his  tardy 
but  incessant  manoeuvres,  now  crawling  among  the  feet  of  the 
gamesters  to  collect  and  piece  together  some  of  those  volumes 
which  had  suffered  the  extremity  of  their  fury,  and  now  gliding 
unseen  and  unnoticed  among  the  sjfectators,  to  wile  out  of  their 
hands  certain  works  which  they  had  received  with  the  loudest  ju- 
bilee; and  he  succeeded  in  both  cases,  as  nurses  do  in  securing 
the  play-things  of  children,  which  they  have  either  broken  in  a 
pet,  or  admired  to  satiety.    The  use  which  he  made  of  his  power 
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tnd  his  perseverance,  was  very  different  in  these  different  cases^ 
When  he  had  slyly  possessed  himself  of  some  of  these  works 
which  had  been  most  highly  applauded,  I  detected  him  stealing  to* 
wards  a  neighbouring  ditch  (the  Leth6  of  the  region)  into  which 
he  discharged  his  burthen,  without  the  least  regret  on  the  pan  of 
those  from  whom  he  had  abstracted  it.  On  the  other  hand,  in  his 
slow  and  imperceptible  manner,  iie  would  every  now  and  then  un- 
fold to  some  of  the  more  grave  and  respectable  among  the  by- 
standers, fragments  and  favourite  passages  out  of  books  he  had 
rescued  from  among  the  feet  of  the  racket-players,  and,  by  the 
impression  these  made,  he  gradually  paved  the  way  for  a  general 
and  brilliant  reception  of  an  entire  volume.  And  I  must  observe 
of  thd  books  thus  brought  into  notice,  that  they  were  said  to  be 
rarely  liable  to  a  second  declension  in  public  favour,  but,  with  a 
few  worthies,  who,  like  them,  had  stood  the  test  of  Time^  were,  V 
was  informed,  deposited  in  an  honourable  and  distinguished  place 
in  his  library,  for  the  admiration  and  instruction  of  future  ages. 

The  general  feeling  of  surprise  and  consternation,  with  which 
I  had  hitherto  regarded  this  extraordinary  scene,  began  soon  to 
give  way  to  curiosity  and  to  the  desire  of  making  more  minute 
observations.  I  ventured  to  draw  as  near  as  I  durst  to  the  old  fa- 
ther I  have  described,  who  was  then  employed  in  collecting  and 
piecing  a  huge  quarto,  which  had  received  an  uncommonly  severe 
buffet  from  a  racket,  and  on  the  front  of  which  I  could  spell  the 
word  Madoc.  "  Good  Jiather,'*  saicl  I,  as  respectfully  as  I  could, 
«  do  you  account  that  volume  a  great  treasure?"  "  Since  I  saved," 
answered  he,  ^<  a  poem  in  the  same  measure,  the  work  of  an  old 
blind  man,  out  of  the  hands  of  some  gay  courtiers,  I  have  hardly 
made  a  more  valuable  acquisition."  '<  And  what  then  do  you 
purpose  to  do  with  it?"  pureucd  I,  emboldened  by  his  affability. — 
^  Reserve  it  under  my  mantle,  as  I  did  the  former,  for  an  age 
worthy  of  it." — "  Good  Tempus,"  resumed  I,  "  if  I  do  not  entirely 
mistake  your  person,  I  have  some  reason  to  complain  of  hard 
measure  from  you.  Is  it  not  you  that  have  thinned  my  hair, 
wrinkled  my  forehead,  diminished  my  apartments,  lessened  my 
income,  rendered  my  opuiions  antiquated,  and  my  company  unde- 
sirable? yet  all  this  will  I  forgive  you  on  one  slight  condition*: 
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You  cannot  have  forgot  a  small  miscellany^  published  about 
twenty  years  ago,  which  contained  some  copies  of  verses  sub- 
scribed Amyntor?" — The  old  personage  protested  his  total  want 
of  recollection.—"  You  will  soon  remember  them/'  rejoined  I; 
"  suffer  me  but  to  repeat  the  verses  to  Lydia,  when  a  fly  settled 
on  the  tip  of  Jier  ear." — ^<  I  have  not  time/'  answered  the  obdu- 
rate old  brute,  although  he  was  Time  itself—"  Yet  promise  me,*' 
cried  1,  endeavouring  to  detain  him,  "  that  you  will  look  back 
among  your  stores  for  this  little  volume,  and  give  it  that  interest 
in  the  eyej  of  posterity,  which  was  refused  to  it  by  contemporary 
stupidity  and  malevolence."  "  My  son/'  replied  he,  gliding  from 
my  grasp  as  he  spoke,  "  you  ask  of  me  impossibilities.  Yon  ditch, 
to  which  is  consigned  all  the  refuse  of  this  Pandemonium,  has 
most  assuredly  received  the  volume  in  which  you  arc  ao 
much  interested.  Yet  do  not  be  altogether  disconcerted.  A  set  of 
honest  pains-taking  persons  have  erected  gratings  upon  the  com- 
mon sewer  of  oblivion,  from  one  interval  to  another,  for  the  pre- 
cise purpose  of  gathering  the  scraps  of  printed  paper  thrown 
into  it,  without  being  deterred  by  the  mean  and  nameless  purposes 
which  they  have  served.  No  lame  beggar  rakes  the  kennel  for  stub- 
nails  with  half  the  assiduity  that  these  gentlemen  fish  among  aU 
sorts  of  trash  for  the  nannes  and  offals  of  forgotten  rhymers;  for 
love  esteems  no  office  mean,  or,  as  the  same  old  friend  has  it» 

Entire  aficction  soometb  nicer  hands. 

If  thou  hast  any  luck/'  continued  he,  looking  at  me  with  infinits 
contempt,  "  thy  fragments  may  be  there  fished  up  by  some  future 
antiquary,  and  thy  name  rendered  as  famous  as  the  respectable 
sounds  of  Herricke  or  Derricke,  or  others  that  are  only  now  re- 
membered because  till  now  they  have  been  most  deservedly  for- 
got." With  that,  his  usual  constant  though  imperceptible  niotioB 
conveyed  him  out  of  my  hold  and  out  of  my  sight. 

I  endeavoured  to  divert  the  mortification  which  this  collo- 
quy had  excited,  by  turning  my  attention  once  more  to  the  game 
of  racket,  which  was  continued  .with  more  fury  than  ever.  These 
hellish  tossers  of  books,  as  Cervantes  calls  them,  curst,  sworcy 
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tbreatenedy  roared,  and  foamed,  as  if  the  universe  depended  oo 
the  issue  of  their  gambols.  Verse  and  prose,  sermcma  aud  *  stage- 
plays,  politics  and  novels,  flew  to  pieces  without  distinction;  nor 
(what  you,  sir,  would  probably  have  feU  afflicting)  was  more  re- 
spect paid  to  the  types  of  Bensley  or  Bulmer,  or  to  your  own,  than 
to  those  employed  on  half-penny  ballads  and  dying  speeches. 

In  observing  the  manner  and  address  of  the  different  players, 
my  attention  was  at  length  powerfully  fixed  by  the  dexterity  of 
one  individual  daemon.  H6  was,  in  stature  and  complexion,  the 
identical  ^  wee  reekit  devil"  of  my  poor  friend  Robert  Bums;  but, 
being  ambidexter,  and  possessed  of  uncommon  activity  and  accu- 
racy of  aim,  he  far  surpassed  all  his  competitors.  He  often  showed 
his  dexterity  by  striking  the  same  volume  alternately  in  different 
directions,  leaving  the  gaping  crowd  totally  at  a  loss  whether  it 
was  his  intention  to  strike  it  over  the  lists,  or  to  shiver  it  to  atoms; 
and  he  had  an  unlucky  back-handed  blow  by  which  he  could 
sometimes  intercept  it,  while  all  hands  were  in  the  air  toVeceive 
it  with  acclamation.  Sometimes  he  seemed  to  repent  him  of  his 
severity,  and,  in  one  or  two  instances,  endeavoured  to  g^ve  a  new 
impulse  to  works  which  had  suffered  by  it.  But  this  seemed  to 
defy  even  his  address;  and  indeed  I  observed  of  the  players,  that 
they  were  not  only,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  philosophic 
observations  of  Sancho  upon  their  diabolical  nature,  much  more 
prone  to  assault  a  book  than  to  favour  it;  but  even  when  they 
made  the  latter  attempt,  they  went  about  it  awkwardly,  and  were 
very  rarely  successful.  But,  in  shattering  calf-skin  and  letter- 
press, the  dexterity  of  this  champion  was  unequalled,  which  pro" 
duced  him  much  ill-will  from  his  less  successful  brethren;  till  at 
length,  like  lumael,  his  hand  was  against  every  one,  and  every 
one's  against  him.  A  demon,  in  particular,  who  had  exchanged  a 
jockey  whip  for  the  racket,  seemed  to  bear  him  particular  spleen, 
and  I  generally  observed  them  and  their  followers  attjsmpt  to, 
strike  the  books  at  each  other's  noses.  The  latter  gamester,  al*' 
though  he  played  some  capital  strokes,  and  was  indisputably  the 
second-best  in  the  field,  could  not  at  first  be  termed  equal  to  the 
other  in  agility,  although,  as  he  grew  warmer,  he  evidently  im- 
proved in  hb  game,  and  began  to  divide  the  opinion  of  the  spec* 
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tators,  chiefly  aided  by  some  unknown  individuals  closely  masked^ 
but  who,  like  the  disguised  hett>es  of  romance,  were  easily  distin^ 
guished  from  the  vulgar.  I  observed  that  the  rivalry  between  thest 
two  leaders  was  attended  with  some  acts  of  violence,  especially 
after  either  of  them  had  taken  a  cordial  out  of  a  small  dram- 
bottle,  to  which  they  occasionally  applied.  These  flasks,  I  was  in- 
formed by  a  by-stander,  contained  an  alcohol  called  Spirit  of 
Party;  infamous,  like  all  ardent  spirits,  for  weakening  the  judg- 
ment, dazzling  the  eyes,  and  inflaming  the  imagination,  but  rectified 
in  a  different  manner  according  to  the  taste  of  those  who  used  it. 
^<  It  is  a  pity  that  they  are  so  much  addicted  to  the  use  of  it,*' 
added  he;  ^  but,  were  you  to  ask  them  its  nature,  the  one  would 
pretend  that  his  was  pure  Pit-vfattr^  and  the  other  protest  that  he 
himself  only  used  a  little  genuine  and  salubrious  HoUundMs  al- 
though his  enemies  pretend  that  he,  or  at  least  that  some  of  his 
followers,  preferred  a  French  liqueur  double-distilled  a  la  Bur- 
dettr 

My  curiosity  now  became  ungovernable;  and,  as  the  lively 
genius  aforesaid  was  standing  near  the  court-yard  wall  leaning  on 
his  racket,  after  having  played,  as  we  used  to  say  at  the  high- 
school,  a  very  hard  end^  I  could  not  help  addressing  him  for  some 
explanation.  <^  I  see,  sir,"  said  1,  very  respectfully,  *^  upon  some  of 
these  loose  leaves  with  which  your  dexterity  and  that  of  your 
companions  has  been  sheeting  this  area,  certain  works  to  which 
our  upper  world  is  no  stranger.  But,  what  greatly  surprises  me 
is,  to  behold  fragments  of  some  books  bearing  the  names  of  well 
known  authors,  who,  I  am  pretty  confident,  have  not  yet  giveo 
such  productions  to  the  public."  "  My  friend,"  replied  he,  in  a 
very  peculiar  tone  of  voice,  which  I  have  certainly  heard  some- 
where about  Edhiburgh,  **  you  must  know  that  what  you  now  be- 
hold is  an  emblematical  represensation  as  well  of  what  is  to  hap- 
pen, as  of  what  has  befallen  in  the  eaithly  walks  of  literature  and 
criticism.  You  remember,  I  doubt  not,  the  occupation  of  Anchises 
m  the  shades?"  '« 1  leather  think  I  do  not,"  replied  I.  The  goblin 
proceeded: 

**  Inclusas  BoimAt  tuperumqiie  sd  lumen  Hurts 
Lu8tr»bat 
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^  In  toniethiiig:  the  tame  manner  our  sport  announces  the 
reception  of  the  future  labours  of  the  press*  the  &te8  and  fortunes 
which  books  jet  unborn  are  to  experiv  nee  both  from  the  critics 
and  from  the  world  in  general.  In  short,  as  critics  play  the  devil 
upon  earth,  so  we  devils  play  the  critics  in  hell.  I  myself  am  th« 
image,  or  emblem,  or  Eidolon^  of  a  celebrated" Here  his  dis- 
course was  interrupted  by  a  quarrel  among  the  gamesters.  A 
racqueteer,  whom  i  had  observed  playing  my  obliging  informer's 
back-game,  and  who,  though  hi  a  parson's  band  and  gown,  had  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  uncommon  frisks  and  gambols,  was  com- 
plaining loudly  that  one  opponent  had  given  him  a  black  eye  with 
his  racket,  and  that  another,  in  the  trencher-cap  of  an  Oxford 
student,  had  torn  and  dirtied  his  band.  My  friend  went  with  all 
speed  to  his  assistance,  leaving  me  to  regret  the  interruption  of 
his  communications.  Indeed  the  urba.  ity  of  this  goblin  seemed 
so  great  a  contrast  to  his  diabolical  character,  and  co  the  inveteracy 
with  which  he  pursued  the  game,  that  1  could  not  help  con- 
cluding in  his  favour,  like  the  liberal-'  inded  Sancho  Panza  on  a 
similar  occasion,  that  there  may  be  some  good  sort  of  people 
even  in  hell  itself. 

I  became  aware,  from  his^kind  explanation,  of  the  opportu- 
nity afforded  me  of  collecting  some  literary  intelligence  from  so 
authentic  a  source.  I  hastened  to  gather  some  of  the  scattered 
leaves  which  bore  the  mark  or  signature  of  celebrated  living 
names;  and  while  I  glanced  them  over,  I  exulted  in  the  supe- 
riority which  my  collection  would  afford  me  in  the  conversaziones 
of  the  upper  world.  In  the  midst  of  this  task  my  ears  were  as- 
ssdled  with  a  discordant  sound,  which  imagination,  with  its  usual 
readiness  to  adapt  external  impressions  on  the  senses  to  the  sub- 
ject of  a  dream,  represented  as  proceeding  from  a  battle  royal  of 
the  fiends.  But,  as  the  din  predominated  over  my  slumber,  I 
plsdnly  distinguished  the  voice  of  my  beldame  landlady  screaming 
to  her  noisy  brats  in  the  tone  of  a  wild-cat  to  its  litter,  that  their 
caterwauling  would  disturb  the  ^  old  gentleman's  afternoon 
nap." 

I  was  no  sooner  thoroughly  awakened  by  her  ill-judged  pre- 
cautions in  favour  of  my  reppse,  than  I  took  pen  and  ink^  and  en- 
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deavottred  to  secure  the  contents  of  the  fragments  which  yet 
floated  in  my  imagination.  I  am  sensible  I  have  succeeded  but 
indifferently;  nor  can  I  pretend  to  have  made  by  any  means  an 
exact  transcript  of  what  the  visionary  fragments  presented.  In 
this  respect  I  am  exactly  in  the  same  predicament  with  the 
great  Corelli,  who,  you  know,  always  insisted  that  his  celebrated 
piece  of  music,  called  from  the  circu^lstances,  the  Devil's  Con- 
certo, was  very  inferior  to  tliat  which  his  Satanic  majesty  had  de- 
signed in  a  vision  to  perform  upon  his  violin.  As,  therefore,  I 
am  conscious  that  I  have  done  great  injustice  to  the  verses  from 
the  imperfection  of  my  memory,  and  as  I  have,  after  all,  only  the 
devil's  authority  for  their  authenticity  had  I  recollected  them 
more  accurately,  I  will  not  do  any  respectable  authoi*  the  dis- 
credit to  prefix  his  name  to  them,  trusting  that,  if  my  vision 
really  issued  from  the  Gate' of  Horn,  these  fragments  will  retain 
traces  of  resemblance  su^cient  to  authorise  their  being  appro- 
priated to  their  respective  authors.  I  retain  some  others  in  my 
budget,  which  it  is  not  impossible  I  may  offer  to  you  next  year. 

Meanwhile,  I  am,  sir,  (for  any  nonsenical  name  will  suit 
Its  well  as  my  own)  your  humble  servant, 

Cai.bb  Quotbm, 


FRAGMENT  FIRST. 

THE   POACHER. 

Wclfiome,  crave  ttnoger,  to  oar  green  retreatit 
Where  heaHh  with  exereite  and  freedon  meets! 
Tbrioe  weleome,  sage,  whose  philosophic  plan 
By  nature's  limits  metes  the  rights  of  man: 
Generous  at  he,  who  now  for  freedom  bawls^ 
Now  gives  fall  raloe  for  true  Indian  shawls; 
O'er  court  and  custom-house,  his  shoe  who  flings. 
Now  bilks  excisemen,  and  now  bullies  kings! 
I^ike  his,  1  ween,  thj  comprehensive  mind 
HoMs  laws  as  mouse-traps  baited  for  mankind; 
Thine  eje,  applausive,  each  slj  vermin  sees, 
That  baulks  the  snare,  yet  battens  on  the  cbeesci 
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Thiae  etr  hat  heard,  with  teorn  initead  of  awe. 

Oar  backskhi'd  jnstMet  ezpooiid  the  law. 

Wiredraw  the  aett  that  iz  for  wirea  tl|e  pain. 

And  for  the  netted  partridge  nooae  the  twain; 

And  thj  Tindietive  ann  would  fain  have  broke 

The  latt  light  fetter  of  the  feudal  yoke. 

To  give  the  denizens  of  wood  and  wild. 

Nature*!  free  raee,  to  aaeh  her  free-bom  ehild. 

Heoee  hatt  thou  marked,  with  grief,  fair  London*t  raee 

Moek'd  with  the  boon  of  one  poor  Eatter  ohaoe. 

And  long*d  to  tend  thero  forth  at  free  at  wh*en 

Poor^  o'er  Chantilly  the  Parisian  train, 

When  musquet,  pistol,  blunderbuss,  combined, 

And  scarce  the  field-pieces  were  left  behind! 

A  squadron's  charge  each  leveret's  heart  dismayed, 

On  every  covey  fired  a  bold  brigade— 

La  Douce  Nwnanite  approved  the  sport. 

For  great  the  alarm  indeed,  yet  small  the  hurt. 

Shouts  patriotic  solemnized  the  day. 

And  Seine  re-echoed,  vive  la  tiberte/ 

But  mad  Citotfen,  meek  Monsieur  again. 

With  tome  few  added  links  resumes  his  chain; 

Then,  sinee  such  scenes  to  Prance  no  more  are  known. 

Come  view,  with  me,  a  hero  of  thine  own! 

One,  whose  free  actious,  vindicate  the  cause 

Of  tylvan  liberty  o*er  feudal  lawt. 

Seek  we  you  ghMlea,  where  the  proud  oak  o*ertopt 
Wide  waviag  teat  of  birch  and  hazel  eopte. 
Leaving  between  deserted  itiet  of  land. 
Where  stunted  heath  is  patehM  with  ruddy  tand; 
And  lonely  on  the  waste  the  yew  is  seen. 
Or  straggling  hollies  spread  a  brighter  green. 
Here,  little-worn,  and  winding  dark  and  steep. 
Our  scarce  mark'd  path  descends  yon  dingle  deep; 
Follow— but  heeilful,  cautious  of  a  trip. 
In  earthly  mire  philosophy  maj  slip. 
Step  slow  and  wary  o^er  that  swampy  stream. 
Till,  guided  by  the  charcoal's  smothering  steam. 
We  reach  the  frail  yet  barricaded  door 
pf  hovel  (brmed  for  poorest  of  the  poor; 
Vo  hearth  the  fire,  no  vent  the  smoke  reoeiTe% 
Th»  walla  ara  wattles,  and  the  covering  leavaa» 
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For,  if  toeh  h«it,  oar  foreit  itMutet  nj. 

Rite  in  the  progrev  of  one  night  and  dtf : 

Though  plaeed  where  ttill  the  eonqoeror't  heati  o'ersv** 

And  his  sou's  stirrup  shioet  the  badge  of  liw; 

The  builder  elaimt  the  aoeuTiable  hnon,  * 

To  tenant  dwelling,  framed  as  sTightand  soon 

As  wigwam  wiM,  that  shrouds  the  natire  frorf 

On  the  bleak  coast  of  froat*ban^d  Labrador.* 

Approach,  and  through  the  nolattieed  window  peep-** 
Kajr,  shrink  not  back,  ihe  inmate  is  asleep; 
Sunk  mtd  yon  sordid  blankets,  till  the  sun 
Stoop  to  the  west,  the  plunderer*s  toils  are  done, 
flooded  and  primed,  and  prompt  for  desperate  hand, 
Rifle  and  fowling-piece  beside  him  stand. 
While  round  the  hut  are  in  disorder  laid 
The  tools  and  booty  of  his  lawless  trade; 
For  force  or  fraud,  resistance  or  escape. 
The  crow,  the  saw,  the  bludgeon  and  the  crape. 
His  pilfered  powder,  in  yon  nook  he  hoards. 
And  the  filch*d  lead  the  charch*s  roof  affords — 
(Hence  shall  the  rector's  congregation  fret. 
That  while  his  sermon's  dry,  his  walls  are  wet.) 
The  fish-spear  barb*d,  the  sweeping  net  are  there, 
Doe»hides,  and  pheasant  •plumes,  and  skins  of  hare. 
Cordage  for  toils,  and  wiring  for  the  snare; 
Bartered  for  game  from  chase  or  warren  woo. 
Yon  cask  holdi  mooo-light,f  run  when  moon  was  Mmei 
And  late  snateh'd  spoils  lie  stow'd  in  hutch  apart. 
To  wait  the  associate  higgler^s  evening  cart. 

Look  on  his  pallet  foul,  and  mark  his  rest: 
What  scenes  perturb'd  are  acting  in  his  breast! 
His  ubie  brow  is  wet  and  wrung  with  pain. 
And  his  dilated  nostril  toils  in  Tain; 
For  short  nnd  scant  the;  breath  each  effort  draws. 
And  'twjxt  each  effort  nature  claims  a  paase. 

*  Such  is  the  law  in  the  New  Forest,  Hampshire,  tending  greatly  to  in- 
crease tlie  various  nettlements  of  thieves,  smugglers,  and  deer-stcalers,  who 
infest  it.  In  the  fmeet  courts  the  presiding  judge  wears  as  a  badge  of  office  an 
antique  stirrup,  said  (O  have  been  that  of  William  Rufus.  See  Mr.  Willian 
Rose's  spirited  poem,  entitled  **  The  Red  King." 

f  A  cant  name  for  smuggled  spirits. 
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beyimd  the  loose  and  nble  neek-eloth  ttreteh'd» 
Hit  sinewy  throst  teems  bj  eonvalMons  twiub'd. 
White  the  tnogne  fbnlters,  ss  to  ottenmee  loth. 
Sounds  of  dirt  import— «ateh«word.  threat,  and  oath. 
Though  stnpified  by  toil,  and  dmgg'd  with  fin. 
The  body  sleep,  ihe  restless  |;oest  within 
Now  plies  on  wood  and  wold  his  lawless  trade, 
Now  in  the  fangs  of  justice  wakes  dismayed^— 

"  Was  that  wild  srart  of  terror  and  despair, 
Those  bursting  eye*b:tlls,  and  that  wildcred  air. 
Signs  of  eompunctioii  for  a  murdered  hare?? 
Do  the  looks  bristle  sihI  the  eye*brows  areb. 
For  grouse  or  partnd  (e  msssaored  in  March?*' 

No,  seolTer,  no!  At  tend,  and  mark  with  awe. 
There  is  no  wicket  in  the  gste  of  law! 
He,  that  would  e'er  so  slightly  set  sjar 
rhst  awful  p«>rtal,  mu  it  undo  eaeh  bar; 
Tempting  occasion,  habit,  passion,  pride. 
Will  join  to  storm  the  breach,  and  force  the  barrier  wid«. 

That  ruffian,  whom  tame  men  avoid  and  dread. 
Whim  bruisers,  poach<irs,  smugglers,  call  Black  Nedt 
Was  Edward  ManseH  c  nice;— the  lightest  heart. 
That  ever  played  on  bo  Bday  his  psrtl 
The  leader  he  in  every  Christmas  game, 
I'he  harvest  feast  grew  blither  when  he  came. 
And  liveliest  on  the  chi  d*(ls  the  bow  did  glance, 
When  Edward  named  i  he  tune  and  led  tlie  dance. 
Kind  was  his  heart,  his  ipsssions  quick  and  strong. 
Hearty  his  laugh,  andjoftal  was  his  song: 
And  if  he  loved  a  gun,  his  father  swore, 
*"Twas  but  a  trick  of  y  mith  would  soon  be  o'er. 
Himself  had  had  the  sai  ne,  some  thirty  years  before." 

But  he,  whose  hnmottrs  spurn  law's  awful  yoke. 
Must  herd  with  those  b  y  whom  law's  bonds  are  broke. 
The  common  dread  of  j  ostiee  soon  allies 
The  clown,  who  robs  tl  le  warren  or  excise. 
With  sterner  felons  trsincd  to  act  more  dread. 
Even  with  the  wretch  Iiy  whom  his  fellow  bhid. 
Then, — as  in  plagues  the  foul  contagions  pass. 
Leavening  and  festering  the  corrupted  mass,^ 
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Guilt  lea8;aet  with  guilt,  while  matoal  motivet  draw^ 

Their  hope  impunitj,  their  fear  the  Uw; 

Their  foes,  their  frieods,  their  rendezvout  the  taMtktg 

Till  the  revenue  haulk'd,  or  pilfered  game. 

Flesh  the  yonng  eulprit^  and  example  leads 

To  darker  vilbuny,  and  direr  deeds. 

Wild  howled  the  wind  the  forest  glades  along, 
And  oft  the  owl  renewed  her  dismal  song; 
Around  the  spot  where  erst  he  felt  the  wound, 
Ued  William's  speetre  walked  hit  midnight  round. 
When  o'er  the  swamp  he  east  hit  blighting  look. 
From  the  green  marshes  of  the  stagnant  brook. 
The  bittem'd  sullen  shoot  the  sedges  shook! 
The  wading  moon,  with  storm  presaging  gleam. 
Now  gave  and  now  withheld  her  doubtful  beam; 
The  old  oak  stooped  his  arms,  tften  flung  them  higli^ 
Bellowing  and  groaning  to  the  troubled  sky— 
'Twas  then,  that,  couched  amid  the  brushwood  serc^ 
Ip  Malwood-walk  young  Mansell  watched  the  deer: 
I'he  fattest  buck  received  his  deadly  shot — 
The  watchful  keeper  heard,  aad  sought  the  spot. 
Siout  were  their  hearts,  and  stubborn  was  their  striis> 
C^erpowered  at  length  the  outlaw  drew  his  knife  f 
Neit  mom  a  corpse  was  found  upon  the  fell-« 
The  rest  his  waking  agony  may  tdi! 


FRAGMENT  SECONU 

Oh  say  not,  my  love,  with  that  mortified  air. 
That  your  spring  time  of  pleasure  is  flowB^ 

Nor  bid  me  to  maids  that  are  yeunger  repair. 
For  those  raptures  that  still  are  thine  own! 

Thoogh  April  his  temples  nuy  irreathe  with  the  vine/ 

Its  tendrils  in  infancy  curled, 
*Tis  the  ardours  of  August  mature  us  the  win« 

Whose  Ule-blood  enlivens  the  frorld. 
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Though  thy  form,  that  was  fashioned  at  light  at  a  fii/t, 

Hat  attiuned  a  proportion  more  round. 
And  thj  glance  that  wat  bright  at  a  (aloon*t  at  ga^. 
Looks  toberljr  now  on  the  ground,— 

finooghf  after  abtenee  to  meet  me  again^ 

Thy  ttept  tdll  with  eestney  move; 
Enough,  that  those  dear  sober  ghincet  retain 

For  me  the  kind  Unguage  of  love! 


[The  rest  was  illegible,  the  ft-agment  bebg  torn  aeross  bj  a  rMket.3 

The  third  fragment  is  omitted,  having  been  sinee  enlarged  and  poblishM 
the  title  of  **  The  Bridal  of  Friermain."— En.  P.  P. 


THE  STARLING.— A  NOVEL  IN  MINIATURE. 

CHAPTER  I.— A  SOLILOQUY. 
**  See  where  she  leans  her  eheek  upon  her  hand. 
Oh  that  I  were  a  glove  upon  that  hand. 
That  1  might  kiss  her  eheek." 

SuoH  was  the  attitude  of  Maria,  and  such  might  have  been 
the  wish  of  any  one  who  is  susceptible  of  tenderness,  and  whose 
heart  has  ever  felt  the  sympathizing  throb,  awakened  by  beauty 
when  melancholy  has  given  resistless  allurement  to  the  features. 

^  Alas!"  sighed  she,  ^<  how  hopeless  is  this  cruel  passion, 
which  I  have  suffered  to  obtnide  itself  into  my  bosom! — But 
how  could  1  resist  the  allurements  of  such  a  form,  united  with 
such  merits  of  the  heart,  and  ofthe  understanding?— Yet  I  ought 
to  have  resisted.  How  could  I  expect  that  a  man  of  Courtney^s 
opulence,  would  condescend  to  cast  a  thought  on  a  poor  friend- 
less orphan,  whose  scanty  fortune  exceeds  not  the  limits  of  the 
humblest  competency! — Yet  my  family  was  once  not  much  infe- 
rior in  honour  or  opulence  to  his  own:  and  sure  the  mind  of  my 
Courtney  is  too  noble  to  be  swayed  by  the  selfish  prejudices  of 
the  vulgar  crowd.    But  what  to  me  avails  the  generosity  of  his 

VOL.  III.  T 
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heart,  if  that  heart  sjonpathizes  not  with  the  emotioDft  of  mine* 
Unhappy  sex!  forbad  at  ouce  by  custom  aad  ioatiDctive  delicacf , 
to  reveal  the  tender  impressioiw  of  which  we  are  but  too  subcept- 
ible;  if  we  love  it  if  without  hope— while  to  our  sufferings  even 
the  mournful  consolation  of  pity  is  denied! — fiut  perhaps  I  merit 
this  miset7;  perhaps  that  female  heart  approaches  too  near  to 
wantonness,  which  is  yielded  unsolicited  to  the  tniuence  of  a  ten- 
der  passion.  Prudence,  and  the  opinion  of  the  age,,  forbid  at- 
tachment from  beginning  on  the  part  of  the  female;  but  will  the 
instincts  of  nature  subside  at  the  formal  mandates  of  prudence? 
will  the  tenderest  passions  of  the  soul  be  influenced  by  the  cold  dic- 
tates of  opinion?  can  the  heart  on  which  nature  has  affixed  her  im- 
press, be  new  moulded  by  the  maxims  of  fashion?  Why  are  our 
sex  endowed  with  sensibility?  why  are  we  thus  susceptible  of  ten- 
derness, if  the  softest,  the  earliest,  the  most  powerful  of  all  the 
effects  of  such  a  disposition  is  inconsistent  with  the  delicacy  of 
our  nature?  Of  what  can  I  reproach  myself,  but  being  torn  sensi- 
ble of  merit,  and  imbibing,  ere  1  was  aware,  a  passion,  which, 
with  pahiful  caution,  1  have  endeavoured  to  conceal.*' 

Thus>  while  the  tear  trembled  in  her  eye,  meditated  the  love- 
ly Mana  Howard,  when  her  soliloquy  was  interrupted  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  servant,  who  summoned  her  into  liie  drawing-room 
to  officiate  at  tie  altar  of  Hysonia,  informing  Ler  at  the  same 
time,  with  all  the  officious  eagemiss  of  a  confidential  ctianiber* 
maid,  that  Mr.  Courtney  was  below  with  her  aunt. 

CIIAPIER  II— EXPLVNATIONS      GALLANTRY. 

'*  And  every  tnn^e  that  lisps  forlh  Koiueo's  naiue^ 
Speaks  lieii/iilj  rIfKiucnce." 

Tins  speech  of  Juliet  brcathe»the  genuine  spiiit  of  love,  at 
the  following  circumstance  wili  illustrate.-  It  is  necessary  before 
we  proceed,  to  inform  the  reader  of  a  circumstance  which,  how- 
ever trifling  it  may  appear,  will  he  found  of  some  .iioportancc  at 
the  conclusion  of  our  story.  In  short,  tlien,  the  pensive  I'.oursof 
Maria  were  not  a  little  cheered  hy  ihe  society  of  one  of  tliosc 
little  natives  of  the  i^rove,  who  are  endowed  alike  with  the  power 
of  warbling  thj  notes  of  tutored  melody,  and  of  imitating  tht 
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iroSce  and  accents  of  man.  And,  as  the  name  of  Courtney.,  fbl«* 
lowed  always  with  a  sighi  was  almost  constantly  escaping  from 
the  lips  of  Maria,  this  little  starling  was  not  long  before  it  leam- 
~  ed  to  articulate  the  same  tender  sound,  to  the  no  small  satisfac- 
tion of  the  pensive  beauty.  To  the  name  that  is  dear  to  us,  we 
are  ever  happy  to  listen;  and  the  tongue  which  most  frequently 
repeats  it,  sounds  with  the  sweetest  harmony  in  our  ears.  No 
wonder  then  that  the  lovely  Maria  soon  grew  so  fond  of  a  little 
prattler,  that  from  morning  to  night  was  continually  calling  upon 
one  for  whom  she  entertained  the  most  pure  and  ardent  affection. 
She  fed  it  with  her  own  hand,  she  conversed  with  it  for  hours, 
and  became  as  fond  of  it  as  the  tender  mother  is  of  her  in&nt 

But  to  resume  the  thread  of  our  narrative,  as  soon  as  our 
heroine  was  informed  that  Courtney  was  below,  she  blushed,  and 
with  spirits  all  in  a  flutter  (anxious,  no  doubt,  to  show  her  duti- 
ful obedience  to  her  aunt,  by  the  promptitude  with  which  she  at- 
tended to  her  summons)  hastened  to  the  drawing-room,  forget- 
ting even  to  give  her  fovourite  bird  the  accustomed  kiss,  or  to 
«hut  the  little  prattler  in  his  cage. 

Courtney  had  been,  hitherto,  entertaining  the  old  lady  with 
news  and  politics,  for  which,  like  most  of  her  sisterhood,  she  had 
a  most  ardent  passion.  But  as  soon  as  youth  and  beauty  beamed 
before  him  in  full  radiance  (for  a  sudden  blush  restored  the  faded 
blossom  to  Maria's  cheek)  the  sprightly  gallant  began  to  display 
his  talent  for  a  softer  kind  of  conversation. 

<*  Why  have  we  been  deprived  of  the  pleasure  of  your  com- 
pany all  this  while,  miss  Maria?  We  have  been  in  want  of  your 
judgment  to  decide  our  controversy,  or  rather  of  your  sweet  in- 
fluence to  dissipate  the  dispute.  * 

Maria  only  replied  by  her  confusion;  but  miss  Susannah  was 
more  eloquent. 

«  Her  not  attending,"  said  the  aunt,  «  is  a  matter  of  insigni- 
ficant importation.  The  paucity  of  ideas  universally  observable 
in  feminine  juvenility,  would  have  rendered  our  serious  cogita- 
tions unintelligible  to  her  puerile  comprehension.  Novels  and 
romances  would  have  been  more  accordant  to  her  ratiocinations.'* 
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<^  Your  observations  would  be  perfectly  just,  if  applied  to  the 
generality  of  youngs  ladies,"  replied  Courtney,  "  but  miss  Maria, 
perhaps  very  prudently,  always  avoids  political  topics,  yet,  from 
the  little  of  her  conversation  with  which  she  favours  us,  we  have 
no  reason  to  doubt  her  ability  to  display  the  excellences  of  a  fine 
understanding  upon  any  subject.  Besides  I  am  a  little  of  a  phy- 
siognomist, and  will  venture  to  pronounce,  that  those  eyes  do  not 
receive  all  their  lustre  from  their  structure  and  their  colour.'* 

Hope,  cheerful  soother  of  the  sorrowing  heart,  whispered 
Maria  that  there  was  an  unusual  softness  in  the  tone  and  manner 
of  delivering  the  latter  part  of  this  sentence.  The  silence  too 
which  succeeded,  so  very  uncommon  with  Courtney  in  the  com- 
pany of  the  ^fair  sex,  had  to  her  mind's  ear  a  kind  of  eloquent 
tongue,  which  argued  the  truth  of  her  supposition. 

And  now  with  a  trembling  hand,  and  a  mind  intent  on  far 
other  worship,  the  beautiful  Maria  began  to  minister  at  the  IkhI- 
ing  fount  of  Hysonia. 

If  thou  hast  a  heart,  O  reader!  thou  wouldst  undoubtedly 
have  been  charmed,  hadst  thou  seen  the  graceful  motion  with 
which  the  lily-handed  priestess  guided  the  odoriferous  streams 
into  those  inverted  miniatures  of  the  ethereal  concave,  vulgarly 
called  tea-cups;  and  viewed  her  pouring  put  the  delicious  cream, 
which,  conscious  of  the  superior  whiteness  of  her  hand,  dived  un- 
der the  teeming  lake  to  avoid  comparison,  and  there  testified  its 
envy  by  the  cloudy  appearance  which  it  assumed.  Courtney  had 
hitherto  continued  that  unusual  silence  which  we  have  herctofwe 
,  noticed.  But  a  deep  sigh  which  escaped,  unobserved  by  herself, 
from  the  bosom  of  the  priestess,  roused  him  from  his  reverie — 
as  the  reader  will  see  in  the  next  chapter. 

CHAPTER  III.— THE  SIGH.  AN  INCIDENT. 
"  By  what  rule  of  justice,  Maria,"  said  he,  « is  the  bosom 
of  youth  and  beauty  agitated  by  so  deep  a  sigh? — And  why,  love- 
ly girl!  the  melancholy  which  seems  settled  on  these  features?  Is 
Sorrow  so  luxurious  in  his  taste,  that  he  can  be  satisfied  with  no 
meaner  residence  than  among  the  riches  and  elegances  whick 
adorn  Maria's  heart? 
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"Detpotio  woe,~how  rathleM  it  Uij  iwaj! 
Maria*s  gneftt  too  well,  alai!  ditpUy; 
E*en  bematjr  teeks  for  tmnqnil  ease  in  Tain; 
Nor  teote— oor  virtue  wards  tbe  thafti  of  pain!" 

The  aunt  was  stung  to  the  very  soul:  Courtney  relapsed  in- 
to his  former  reverie,  and  Maria  began  to  suspect  that  she  had 
been  hitherto  mistaken  in  her  conjectures  about  Courtney's  indif- 
ference, and  to  sooth  her  fluttering  heart  with  the  long  estranged 
whispers  of  hope.  Just  at  that  instants  for  so  decreed  that  little 
urchin,  whom  ancient  and  modern  wits  have  conspired  to  maim 
and  disfigure, — that  little  urchin  whom  the  Greeks  have  robbed 
of  his  eyes,  and  whom  Le  Sage  has  caused  to  go  on  crutches — 
Just  at  that  moment  we  say,  in  came  Betty,  panting  for  breathe 
and  informed  Maria  that  she  had  let  the  starling  fly  out  at  the 
window. 

In  an  instant  the  Hysonian  mysteries  were  suspended;  and, 
without  saying  a  word,  the  priestess  flew  from  the  neglected  altaf, 
and  hastened  up  stairs  to  regain  her  little  favourite.  Courtney 
flew  with  equal  speed  to  lend  his  assistance,  and  Betty  was  prepa- 
ring to  follow,  but  her  malignant  mistress,  desirous  of  depriving 
Maria  of  her  little  favourite,  was  willing  to  xpb  her  of  all  the  as- 
sistance she  could,  and  detained  the  muttering  chambermaid 
where  she  was. 

Her  malignant  design  was,  however,  disappointed.  No  soon- 
er did  the  bird,  who  was  perched  on  the  outside  of  a  window,  see 
tbe  fond  hand  of  his  mistress  held  out  to  him,  than  he  flew  upon 
her  finger  and  suffered  himself  to  be  put  into  his  cage  without 
resistance. 

Courtney  now  laid  hold  of  the  trembling  hand  of  the  lovely 
Maria,  and  was  going  to  lead  her  down  stairs.  They  had  got  to 
the  door;  Courtney's  hand  was  on  the  lock;  when  he  was  surpri- 
sed to  hear  a  voice,  at  the  further  end  of  the  room,  distinctly  pro- 
nounce "  heigh  hoi— oh  Courtney!**  He  turned  round  in  asto- 
nishment. Maria  made  a  feeble  effort  to  withdraw  her  right  hand> 
while,  with  the  other,  she  covered  bar  eyes,  and  endeavoured  t* 
•onceal  her  confuuon.     ^ 
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CHAPTRR  IV— THE  ECLAIUCISSEMENT. 

"  Whence  could  that  voice  proceed?'*  said  the  wondering 
Courtney;   but  he  was  quickly  resolved.     "  O  Courtney!  dear 
Courtneyl"  said  the  starling  again.     His  heart  fluttered  with  ten- 
derness and  surprise.     The  flame  which,  without  his  suspecting 
it,  had  been  long  kindling,  now  burst  out  all  at  once.     He  gazed 
with  ardent  delight  on  the  embarrassed   Maria:  he  pressed  her 
hand  to  his  bosom.     As  for  our  poor  heroine,  not  the  aspen  so 
trembles  before  the  gale-^not  the  rose  so  trembles  on  the  pendant 
thorn,  when  the  vernal  flower  has  bent  its  blushing  head.  "  Charm- 
ing miss  Howardl"  said  the  youth,  with  a  look  and  accent  of  the 
utmost  tenderness,  ''  may  1,  sweet  enchanting  girl!  presume  to 
inquire  if  this  bird  has  ever  any  company  but  yourself?" — "  O 
Mr.  Courtnpy,"  replied  Maria  at  length,  with  a  faultering  voice,- 
*^  why  do  you  seek  to  insult  and  triuniph  in  the  weakness  of  an  In- 
experienced girl?"—*'  Perish  the   wretch  whose  unfeeling  heart 
is  capable  of  such  baseness!"  replied  he,  with  the  honest  warmth 
of  sincerity.     "  C9ntempt  and  apathy  be  the  portion  of  that  man 
whose  heart  does  not  vibrate   with  increasing  tenderness,  when 
artless  beauty,  yielding  to  the  sweet  dictates  of  nature,  reveals 
the  tender  feelings  df  her  heart.  But  let  me  read  my  fate  in  those 
embarrassed  eyes,  thy  sweet  confusion,  thy  enchanting  silence! 
these  are  the  modest  heralds  of  the  heart." 
Maria  attempted  to  withdraw  her  hand. 
**  Thou  must  not  go,  my  sweet  Maria,  yet! — Thou  must  not 
snatch  from  me  so  soon  the  transport  thou  hast  given.     Heaven 
make  this  hour  my  last,  if  1  love  thee  not  with  the  purest  ardour 
that  ever  warmed  a  youthful  lieart.    Oh!  stay  and  hear  me  vow 
how  much  I  love  thee!"     (A  sigh,  a  blush,  an  involuntary  smile, 
evinced  how  pleasing  was  the  subject  to  the  heart  of  our  trem- 
bling heroine.)     "  Dear  charming  bird!  delightful  accident,"  con- 
tinued he.    «  Pray  let  me  go,  Mr.  Courtney,"  said  the  faultering 
Maria,  "  my  aunt  will  wonder  at  our  delay." 

Thus  did  Maria,  though  she  could  have  fistened  for  ever 
with  delight  to  the  fond  vows  of  Courtney,  endeavour  to  persuade 
him  to  desist  from  a  conversation  the  most  delightful  to  her  cars: 
hut  Courtney  knew   the  sex.     He  was  aware  they  are  not  bom 
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to  command,  they  generally  despise  the  man  who  implicitly  obeys 
them.  In  shorty  an  eclaircissement  took  place,  which  terminated 
with  the  warmest  professions  of  unalterable  affection  on  his  side; 
and  on  that  of  his  lovely  mistress,  in  that  soft  and  modest  confu- 
sion which,  in  eloquent  silence,  speaks  the  pure  fondness  of  the 
virgin  heart. 

CHAPTER  LAST.^THE  SONNET. 

The  short  season  of  courtship  rolled  gaily  away,  and,  as  even 
the  malignity  of  a  maiden  aunt  could  start  no  reasonable  objection 
to  their  happiness,  the  torch  of  Hymen  was  shortly  bade  to  blaze 
once  more  with  the  bright  but  long  forgotten  flames  of  mutual 
sympathy  and  disinterested  affection. 

Shortly  after,  the  happy  bridegroom,  reflecting  on  the  little 
circumstance  which  had  produced  the  discovery  of  their  mutual 
attachment,  composed  the  following  sonnet,  with  which  we  shall 
conclude  our  tale. 

SONKET  TO  THE  STARLIMO. 

How  oft  the  tuneful  bard*t  enraptar'tl  strain 

Huth  sung  the  praises  of  the  turtle  dove* 
And  Venus'  self  receives  Him  in  her  train, 

The  fav*rite  emblein  of  the  power  of  lov«. 
If  to  the  ndiant  svnod  of  the  skies 

The  goddess  flies,  her  turtles  too  are  there; 
And  if  to  Papbos'  happ)  isle  she  flies. 

To  Paphos'  happy  isle  her  turtles  must  repair. 
But  oh  no  more,  bright  power!  the  turtle  grace. 
Hut  lo  the  starling  yield  his  envied  place: 
For,  goddess,  say,  did  e'er  thy  favorite  dove. 
To  love,  or  lovers,  half  so  friendly  prove? 

The  eai'I}  lark  that  heralds  in  the  day, 

Ahd  gladdens  Nature  with  his  dulcet  n«tr, 
Has  oft  been  sung,  in  many  a  sprightly  lay,  ^ 

i^weet  as  the  warblings  of  bis  attic  throat: 
In  grateful  rapture  oft  the  Muse  hath  strung 

Iter  heavenly  harp,  his  praises  to  rehearse; 
Who,  while  aloft,  his  early  pruise  he  sung, 

W'ak'd  hirr  to  ail  the  charms  of  varied  verse. 
But  oh!  the  lark  no  more,  yc  Moses  praise. 
Fur,  lo!  the  starling  claims  your  fondest  la}s: 
Sweet  bird!  whose  voice  did  late  the  herald  prove, 
Thatwak'd  my  soul  to  tenderness  and  love!— -T.  Atkktox. 
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raOM  MT  XLBOW  OUAia. 

Come  then  my  books*  companioos  Mfe, 
Sootbcn  of  oare,  and  antidocet  to  pain: 
Friemlly  to  wisdom,  virtue,  and  to  truth- 
Full  well  1  know  thj  talismanio  powers 
To  chase  the  dull  satieties  of  life. 
To  wrap  the  soul  in  meditation  holy. 
Or  through  oreati^e  fanoy's  flow'ry  wilds 
To  lead  the  mind  entranc'd. 

**  Blessed,"  said  the  worthy  governor  of  Barataria,  "  be  that 
man  who  first  invented  sleep,"  and  presumptuous  must  the  mortal 
be  who  would  dispute  the  opinions  of  thai  prince  of  proverbs,  the 
renowned  esquire  of  the  mirror  of  chivalry,  from  whose  tongue 
flowed  a  clear,  copious,  and  inexhaustible  stream  of  wisdom. 
Show  me  that  minion  of  fortime,  though  floating  carelessly  down 
the  stream  of  life,  who  has  not  frequent  occasion  to  exclaim,  when 
assailed  by  tedium,  or  vexations,  those  «« ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to," 
and  from  which  the  oyster  alone  is  exempted,  «<  blessed  be  that 
man  who  first  invented  sleep."  But  as  that  dull,  yet  fickle  god, 
will  not  always  at  our  bidding  "  revisit  our  eye-lids"  and  "  steep 
our  senses  in  forgetfulness,"  but  like  many  a  false  friend  ^  desert 
us  at  our  utmost  need,"  blessed,  thiice  blessed,  be  the  memory  of 
that  man  who  first  invented  books,  the  antidotes  of  care,  the 
soothers  of  disappointed  hopes,  the  ^'  balm  of  hurt  minds."  En- 
shrined be  the  memory  of  those  benevolent  souls  who  have  was- 
ted their  own  existence  in  pouring  over  the  midnight  lamp,  toin« 
fuse  health  and  vigour  into  the  minds  of  succeeding  generations; 
who  have  strewed  thorns  over  their  own  pillow,  while  they  were 
preparing  beds  of  roses  for  their  readers. 

I  envy  not  that  man  who,  though  luxuriating  in  all  tlie  varied 
pleasures  that  wealth  e'er  gave,  flitting  like  a  meteor  through  a  ga» 
zing  multitude  in  all  the  gaudy  trappings  of  equipage,  dwelling  ia 
a  palace,  and  courted  by  admiring  cix>wds,  is  yet  insensible  to  the 
charms  of  literature,  that  ever  changing  yet  inexhaustible  source 
of  purest  happiness.     Though  greeted  with  smiles,  and  tlie  shal* 
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tow  protestations  of  friendship  are  lavished  upon  him;  yet  even 
atoong  those  whose  lips  drop  honejr,  whose  countenances  beam  in 
sunny  smiles,  the  poison  of  envy  insidiously  lurks  in  the  hearty 
awaiting  but  the  moment  when  it  may  be  vented  with  security 
upon  its  unhappy  victim.  The  hand  of  fraud  or  misfortune  may 
in  a  moment  deprive  him  of  those  treasures  on  which  he  rests 
his  every  hope  of  happiness.  In  that  hour  of  adversity,  where  it 
the  ephemeral  crowd  who  spread  their  glittering  wings  and  flut- 
tered round,  exhausting  their  utmost  art  to  sooth  his  vanity  by 
the  mellifluous  murmurings  of  adulation,  ministering  to  his  plea* 
sures  even  to  satiety?  Fled!  for  ever  fled!  like  wanton  bees  to  sip 
the  fragrance  orf  another  flower,  leaving  their  sting  behind.  At 
this  heart-rending  hour  when  the  veil  of  deception  is  cast  aside^ 
and  the  unreal  mockery  is  exposed,  with  the  heart  pierced  by  the 
arrows  of  disappointment,  and  writhing  under  the  agonies  of 
wounded  pride,  where  shall  the  deluded  victim  find  a  refuge  from 
despair?  At  that  age  when  the  heart  is  susceptible  of  the  purest 
aflections,  the  genius  of  literature  with  the  virtues  in  her  train, 
stretched  forth  her  saving  hand  to  lead  him  to  her  sequestered 
shades,  blooming  with  amaranthine  flowers,  smiling  in  the  mild 
yet  fadeless  beams  of  intellectual  suns.  But  a  false  goddess,  deck* 
ed  in  the  flaunting  tinsel  robes  of  pageantry,  surrounded  by  the 
syrens  of  dissipation,  lured  him  with  the  voice  of  flattery  to  her 
embraces,  whelmed  him  in  the  vortex  of  worldly  pleasures,  bru- 
talizing his  mind,  and  corrupting  his  heart!  And  shall  the  intel- 
lectual being  whose  proffered  friendship  he  repulsed  with  con- 
tempt, and  through  a  long  series  of  delusive  follies  he  utterly  ne- 
glected, now  receive  him?  Never!  Where  then  shall  he  seek  an 
oblivion  to  the  visitings  of  remorse?  Amid  the  loathsome  haunts 
of  inebriety! — This  is  a  picture  humiliating  and  revolting  to  our 
best  feelings;  it  is  nevertheless  a  truth  on  which  the  experience  of 
every  age  has  set  its  seal.     Let  us  turn  from  it. 

Blessed  and  honoured  above  others  be  the  memory  of  that 
man  who  first  invented  books!  If  vexations  irritate  my  feelings, 
or  the  monotonous  tone  of  the  society  into  which  I  may  be  occa- 
sionally thrown,  overwhelms  me  with  ennui,  I  sieze  the  earliest 
opportunity,  sometimes  stretching  a  little  the  point  of  politeness, 

VOL.  III.  u 
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to  return  to  the  circle  of  my  selected  friends,  and,  seated  in  my 
Elbow  Chair,  by  the  assistance  of  their  philosophidkl,  or  fanciful 
conversation,  sooth  the  irritability,  or  awaken  the  palsied  sensi- 
bility of  my  mind.  There  is  a  peculiar  advantage  attending  this 
intercourse;  they  possess  the  invariable  attribute  of  genius,  retir* 
ing  modesty.  They  are  utterly  incapable  of  obtruding  their  opi- 
nions, or  of  teasing  with  impertinent  questions;  but  satisfied  to 
amuse  whilst  we  are  willing  to  listen,  and  retiring  at  the  first 
symptom  of  expiring  interest.  Not  so  those  walking  books,  who, 
more  desirous  of  gratifying  their  own  vanity,  than  they  are  to 
amuse  or  instruct  their  auditors,  dwell  with  a  wearisome  minute- 
ness on  *'  the  thrice  told  tale,"  of  which  in  all  probability  them- 
selves are  the  heroes,  though  you  should  be  evidently  expiring 
with  drowsiness;  depress  your  spirits  by  an  exaggerated  narrative 
of  a  tale  of  wo,  often  through  mere  spite,  when  your  heart  is 
lightly  dancing  on  the  tiptoe  of  anticipated  pleasure;  or  force  up- 
on your  revolting  ear  their  crude,  boisterous,  and  impotent  at- 
tempts at  wit  and  humour,  when  your  heart  is  lacerated  by  gnef^ 
or  torn  by  secret  vexations.  As  a  refuge  from  the  danger  of  this 
aggravated  evil,  the  greatest  sure  that  could  be  devised,  blessed 
be  the  man  who  first  invented  books!  Seated  in  the  midst  of  this 
select,  this  ^'  chosen  few,"  of  what  can  we  complain! 

*'  Meditation  here. 
May  think  down  hours  to  moments.*'— Cow^r. 

If,  tired  of  the  dull  monotonies  of  real  life,  I  mount  with 
Shakspeare  or  Milton,  into  the  sublimated  regions  of  fancy,  and 
leave  the  "  grovelling  world  for  fools  to  bustle  in:"  taking  good 
care  however,  to  break  my  fall  upon  my  return,  by  the  demi-sub- 
limity  of  Southey's  ponderous  muse:  if  military  ardour  inflame 
my  mind,  by  the  assistance  of  the  mighty  Homer  I  case  myself 
in  the  discarded  armour  of  Achilles,  and  warring  on  valiant,  vir- 
tuous Hector's  side,  I  dash  my  blood  stained  chariot  o*er  tbo 
plain,  crushing  whole  legions  of  the  invading  Greeks,  bearing  de- 
struction and  dismay  even  to  their  fleet;  or,  seated  among  the 
gods  '*  on  Ida's  piney  top,"  govern  the  destinies  of  contending 
hosts.  In  the  indulgence  of  this  classical  warfare,  I  have  this  ad- 
vantage over  those  who  cool  their  passion  by  a  vulgar,  every-day 
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tffray. — I  always  return  from  the  fiercest  contest,  fully  satisfied^ 
and  with  the  inestimable  blessings  of  whole  bones  and  unbruised 
flesh. 

Should  the  spleen  attempt  to  usurp  the  laughter-moving 
away  of  a  Cervantes,  a  Rabelais,  a  Knickerbocker,  or  a  Swift, 
the  foul  fiend  evaporates  in  a  yellow  mist;  or  returns  to  its  pater- 
nal seat  in  the  brain  of  a  <'  mad  John  Dennis:"  is  my  heart  dis- 
solved in  the  agonizing  blisses  of  the  tenderest  passion,  and  would 
wish  to  pour  forth  its  plaints,  a  thing  of  course,  in  liquid  num- 
bers? By  assuming  to  myself  the  mellifluous  murmurings  of 
a  Shenstone,  or  a  Hammond,  I  may  waft  away  my  very  soul  in 
sighs;  or  luxuriate  in  the  delectable  dreams  of  a  Petrarch;  and  I 
believe  that  lovers,  like  poets,  as  the  ingenious  Waller  told  king  . 
Charles,  '^  always  succeed  best  in  fiction."  Am  I  in  a  morali- 
zing strain.  Which  by  the  by  for  my  own  happiness  I  am  too  apt  to 
be,  the  sententious  Johnson  affords  me  at  the  same  time  the  most 
profound  and  impressive  subjects,  and  the  most  sublime  and  elo« 
quently  expressed  reflections;  and  yet,  although  the  posthumous 
Johnson  is  the  most  instructive  and  delightful  of  companions,  I 
would  not,  if  Anne  Seward  has  drawn  a  correct  portrait  of  the 
« literary  Goliah,"  endure  five  minutes  t^te-a-t^te  with  the  living 
Johnson  for  the  universe.  But  it  should  be  remembered  that  he 
once  sdd  of  this  lady,  that  she  had  "  nothing  of  the  w«man  about 
her,  but  the  vices."  Certainly  those  biographers,  who  industri- 
ously, and  too  often  maliciously,  set  forth  the  imperfections  of 
their  authors,  deprive  us  of  a  very  considerable  proportion  of  the 
pleasure  we  should  otherwise  feel,  in  the  perusal  of  their  produc- 
tions; but, 

**  WiU  are  like  gBme-«oekt  to  each  otherj 
No  wit  could  e'er  endure  a  brother.*' 

Who  would  not  believe  that  the  author  of  the  inimiuble  Rasselas 
was  the  most  amiable,  as  well  as  the  wisest  of  human  beings,  were 
it  not  for  the  kind  souls  who  have  handed  him  down  to  posterity 
as  the  most  morose  and  overbearing?  For  what  purpose,  unless 
to  relieve  their  minds  from  the  burthen  of  envy,  certainly  a  most 
troublesome  guest,  and  wisely  ejected  by  any  means,  I  never  could 
tell.     But  truly  in  this  instance  the  poisoned  chalice  is  justly  re- 
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turned  to  his  own  lip,  who  has  afforded  so  powerful  a  prcccdeittj 
who  has  vented  the  utmost  bitterness  of  his  gall  upon  an  inoflFen- 
sive  race  of  poets.  Yet  does  the  sweet  nightingale  warble  less 
melodiously  because  the  boding  raven  would  drown  its  voice  witb 
envious  croakings? 

Inspired  bardt  shaU  «onseenite  the  thrinc 

Where  sleeps  the  minstrel  of  the  art  divine. 

More  lov'd  his  song,  that  envious  critics  rare, 

And  dare  to  plant  the  nightshade  on  his  grave. 

There,  dewM  with  tears,  Springes  earliest  rose  shall  bloom; 

There  still  the  latest  smile  upon  bu  tomb. 

And  breathe  the  incense  of  their  soft  perfume: 

Tbfe  dews  uf  heaven  with  verdure  deckM  the  ground, 

And  ba}  s  and  laurels  spring  spontaneous  round. 

There  virtuous  youths  their  grateful  homage  breathe, 

And  tender  virgins  i»eave  the  laureate  wreath. 

Liet  us  be  grateful  to  that  man  who,  by  the  invention  of  book  v 
has  annihilated  time  and  space^  who  has  thus  enabled  us  to  retire 
to  our  closetSf  and  enjoy  a  familiar  converse  with  a  Pliny,  a  Sene- 
ca, and  a  Plutarch,  and  thus  informed  us  how  a  Caesar  combatcdy 
a  Plato  thought — who  has  bequeathed  to  generations  yet  unborn^ 
the  inspirations  of  a  Homer,  a  Virgil,  and  the  sweet  bard  of  Avon: 

**  Those  niightj  masters  of  the  living  1}  i-e,'" 

But  above  all  who  has  placed  in  the  hands  of  millions,  who  would 
otherwise  have  remained  in  ulter  darkness,  the  consoling,  blessed, 
and  everlasting  book  of  life  and  immortality — the  immutable  word 
of  a  merciful  God.  Let  us  in  the  morning  and  meridian  of  life 
cherish  with  unceasing  care  a  love  of  literature,  and  continue  an 
intercourse  with  those  authors  who  will  refine  our  taste,  supply 
us  witli  useful  knowledge,  and  create,  or  nourish  a  love  of  patri- 
otism, virtue  and  religion;  and  so  provide  a  goodly  stock  of  reflec- 
tions to  cheer  the  otherwise  dreary  winter  of  our  declining  years. 
But  in  the  selection  of  those  friends  who  are  to  be  the  cboaen 
companions  of  our  solitude,  let  us  be  ever  strictly  on  our  guards 
lest,  under  the  most  attractive  appearances,  wc  should  admit  to 
our  confidence  and  esteem,  an  insidious  foe,  lurking  under  th« 
splendid  garb  of  genius,  blasting  our  happiness  both  here  and 
hereafter. 
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**  Books  are  not  aeldom  ulitmms  and  tpellt, 

Bj  whieh  the  niagio  art  of  threwder  «iu 

Holdi  an  unthiuking  multitude  entbrall*d. 

Some  to  the  faaeinatJon  of  a  name 

Surrender  jodgroent  houd-wink'd.     Some  the  ttjie 

Infatuates,  and  through  labyrinths  and  wil^fs 

Of  error,  leads  them  bj  a  tune  entrane'd. — Co-wper, 

Let  US,  thei-cfore,  beware  of  the  Rousseaus^  the  Godwins,  and 
the  Vollaircs,  who,  in  the  insulted  name  of  virtue,  allure  to  vice; 
and  then  may  we  with  truth  exclaim  to  the  last  moment  of  our 
lives,  blessed  be  the  man  who  invented  books. 

Marmadukk  Oldsttlb. 
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BY  SAMUEL  SAUNTER,  E8(^. 

In  the  earliest  sfagei  of  the  world  our  rude  progenitors  were 
actuated  by  principles  far  different  from  those  by  which  we  are 
governed.  They  had  a  \'ulgar  idea  that  whatever  was  not  rigbt 
must  be  wrong.  Virtue  and  vice  ruled  in  the  hearts  of  mankind 
with  equal  sway,  and  divided  without  ceremony  the  goodly  inhabi- 
tants of  die  earth.  But  as  they  could  not  agree  upon  the  propor* 
tion  which  belonged  to  each,  innumerable  disputes  arose;  and  it 
often  happened,  as  we  are  told  by  an  old  writer,  that  both  these 
mighty  potentates  would  lay  claim  to  the  same  individual.  Vir- 
tue would  often  lay  sieg«  to  the  head,  while  the  heart  was  closely 
invested  by  her  rival;  and  vice  versa. 

To  determine  their  claims,  a  court  was  established  by  each 
for  the  investigation  of  the  thoughts  and  actions  of  their  respec- 
tive adherents;  whose  decrees  were  industriously  circulated,  and 
tenaciously  maintained.  Understanding  presided  in  the  one,  with 
Honour  and  Integrity  as  his  associates,  and  Conscience  appeared 
at  the  bar  as  advocate.  At  the  other,  Delusion,  Passion,  and 
Opinion  held  the  high  places,  and  Custom  was  the  proctor. 
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As  the  human  race^  however,  began  to  be  dispersed  over  the 
globe,  to  be  divided  into  various  nations  and  sects,  and  to  inhabit 
a  variety  of  countries  and  climates;  vehen  wealth  began  to  open 
her  hoards,  and  luxury  to  display  her  syren  pleasures,  a  number 
of  questions  arose  which  neither  of  these  courts  could  decide. 
They  were  thought  too  harmless  to  be  absolutely  wrong;  and  too 
trifling  to  be  applauded  as  right. 

It  was  then  that  a  mad  female  philosopher  arose  among  thenif 
and  established  a  tribunal  which  soon  became  th^  most  despotic, 
and  the  most  powerful  among  the  sons  of  mortality.  She  seem* 
ed  to  hold  that  all  that  had  been  was  wrong.  She  established  t 
kind  of  chancery,  from  which  the  balance  of  justice  was  discarded, 
and  the  voice  of  reason  banished.  The  lovers  of  novelty  flocked 
around  her,  and  the  ministers  of  pleasure  knelt  at  her  feet.  The 
votaries  of  voluptuousness,  the  children  of  ease,  and  the  sons  of 
literature,  crowded  to  her  court,  and  submitted  to  her  absolute 
decrees.  As  her  innovations  were  at  first,  however,  of  a  venial 
nature,  and  related  merely  to  manners  and  dress,  vice  smiled  at 
her  usurpation,  and  virtue  forbore  to  notice  it.  But  the  sway  that 
she  thus  gained  by  sufierance,  became  established  by  habit,  and 
Jupiter  made  her  immortal. 

Flushed  with  success,  and  resolved  upon  an  universal  sway^ 
she  threw  aside  the  mantle  of  insignificance,  and  drew  the  sword 
of  despotism.  Not  content  with  presiding  at  the  feasts  of  plea- 
sure, and  in  the  bowers  of  ease,  she  entered  the  forum,  the  camp, 
and  even  polluted  with  her  presence  the  sacred  altars  of  i*eligioD. 

Holding  the  balance  of  power  between  virtue  and  vice,  each 
sought  her  alliance,  but  both  were  disappointed.  With  all  the 
fickleness  of  one  sex,  she  possessed  all  the  tenacity  of  the  other; 
and  while  she  alternately  favoured  each,  she  was  the  friend  d* 
neither.  Ever  fond  of  show,  and  panting  after  variety,  she  chan- 
ged her  alliances  as  she  changed  her  dress,  when  they  no  longer 
possessed  the  charm  of  variety.  She  still  reigns,  and  still  sus* 
tains  this  character.  Sometimes  she  is  to  be  seen  clad  in  the  so- 
ber weeds  of  piety,  and  humbly  following  the  footsteps  of  religi* 
on.  Religion  patronized  by  Fashion  is  then  the  tutelary  goddess 
of  the  day,  and  her  altars  are  surrounded  by  luxurious  devotees, 
and  fashionable  penitents.     Now  she  is  seen  declaiming  in  the 
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porches  of  science,  and  at  the  next  moment  the  haunts  of  dissi- 
pation are  crowded  with  her  votaries. 

She  decrees  that  the  proportions  of  nature  are  monstrous, 
and  invention  is  put  upon  the  rack  to  alter  them.  In  one  nation 
the  feet  are  compressed;  in  another,  the  head  confined  and  flat* 
tened;  in  a  third,  the  nose  and  lips  distended.  By  one  people 
every  means  are  used  to  promote  corpulency;  by  another  an  oppo- 
site effect  is  laboriously  produced,  by  means  of  ligatures  and 
acids.  Here  the  body  is.  loaded  with  a  profusion  of  ornaments; 
there  it  sports  in  all  the  naked  char;r.8  of  nature.  Again,  among 
the  same  people  she  orders  various  modes,  and  prescribes  diifer- 
ent  rules.  That  which  is  right  in  one  man,  is  wrong  in  another, 
and  different  individuals  receive  honour  and  infamy  for  the  same 
conduct  The  robe  which  dignified  the  father  is  not  to  be  worn 
by  the  son;  and  the  daughter  ridicules  the  decent  ornaments  of 
her  mother.  That  which  one  man  may  do  with  impunity,  is  in- 
&my  in  another;  and  the  rich  man  is  applauded  for  that  which 
his  indigent  neighbour  would  disdain. 

Nor  is  a  love  of  variety  and  of  pleasure  the  only  passion  of 
th;s  fickle  goddess.  Ever  fond  of  notoriety  and  sway,  she  uses 
every  seductive  art,  to  allure  new  votaries  to  her  shrine,  and  to 
subject  new  slaves  to  her  eccentric  caprices.  Though  she  rules 
every  where,  and  is  always  cheerfully  obeyed,  her  peculiar  abodes 
are  the  seats  of  pleasure,  opulence  and  elegance.  Here  she  throws  a 
magic  circle  around  her,  and  assumes  celestial  blandishments.  The 
eye  is  fascinated  by  the  most  beautiful  objects,  the  ear  hangs  with 
eager  delight  on  melodious  measures,  and  the  heart  is  gladdened 
by  the  voice  of  hilarity.  Now  she  riots  in  the  sumptuous  palace, 
surrounded  by  all  the  magnificence  that  wealth,  industry,  and 
pride  can  offen  and  now,  retiring  to  the  calm  retreats  of  peace 
and  humility,  she  feasts  on  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  enjoys  the 
richest  gifts  of  heaven.  Her  chosen  favourites  eagerly  pursue 
her  in  her  eccentric  course,  participate  in  her  pleasures,  and  ap- 
plaud her  conduct;  while  those  who  are  rejected  from  her  train, 
admire,  envy,  or  abuse,  at  respectful  distances. 

A  few  only,  the  disciples  of  wisdom,  view  her  with  neither 
envy,  admiration,  nor  hatred.     They  know  that  pleasure  cannot 
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give  content,  and  that  luxury  affords  no  real  happiness.  They  sec 
the  unhappy  victims  sated  with  the  enjoyments  they  possess,  and 
craving  for  those  they  can  never  attain.  They  know  by  experi- 
ence, that  a  love  of  variety  is  inherent  in  every  bosom •  but  they 
h^ve  seen  that  its  indulgence  perverts  and  enfeebles  the  mind, 
and  renders  the  taste  inconstant  and  corrupt.  All  men  are  sus- 
ceptible of  pleasure,  but  all  are  liable  to  be  surfeited  with  its  en- 
joyment. Let  us  then  avoid  the  syren,  whose  cup  intoxicates 
without  affording  nourishment;  whose  paths  for  ever  winding,  have 
neither  end  nor  resting  place;  and  whose  blandishments,  though 
they  relieve  us  for  the  present  from  the  weight  of  care,  render 
us  unable  to  bear  the  burthen  which  inevitably  must  fall  upon  our 
shoulders.  J.  H- 
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A  so ro miry  statement  of  the  origin,  progreM,  and  present  slate  of  the  WasWn^- 
ton  Benevolent  Society  of  Penn^Uania:  with  an  account  of  the  opening  ani 
dedication  of  the  Washington  Hall,  on  the  first  of  October,  1816:  inehidiBf 
the  religious  services  performed  by  the  right  reverend  William  White,  D.  D« 
*nd  an  oration  by  the  honourable  Joseph  Hopkinson,  M.  C.  a  member  of  the 
society  — To  which  is  added  an  Appendix,  containing  the  Constitatioa  aad 
Bye*laws,  and  a  description  of  the  buildings  and  other  property  bcloagiog  to 
the  society. 

This  institution  commenced  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  IS  11, 
and  in  the  month  of  February  following  the  list  of  members 
amounted  to  more  than  fifteen  hundred  in  number,  which  was 
found  to  comprise  the  names  of  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
^ost  distinguished  and  respectable  citizens  of  this  city. 

"  They  submitted  the  articles  of  association,  successively  to  the  attor^ 
ney  general,  and  to  the  supreme  court  of  this  commonwealth,  as  the  law 
directs,  ivho  respectively  certified,  in  writing,  their  opinion,  that  the  ob- 
jects, articles,  and  conditions  therein  set  forth  and  contained,  were  lawfoL 
The  committee  then  exhibited  those  articles,  together  with  the  opiniooa 
thus  obtained,  to  tlie  governor,  who,  seeing  no  legal  impediroent  in  the 
way  of  his  exercising  the  power  vested  in  him,  on  the  13th  of  April,  1813, 
signed  a  charter,  declaring  the  society,  under  the  articles  of  its  constitn- 
tion,  to  be  a  body  corporate  and  politic  in  law,  and  caused  the  great  seal  of 
the  commonwealth  to  be  thereto  affixed."— pp.  19, 20. 
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The  principal  business  of  the  society  is  managed  by  a  com* 
iauttee,  of  which  we  have  the  following  account: 

On  the  34th  of  February,  the  committee  of  superintendence,  in  whom 
the  execntire  authority  of  the  society  is  vested,  was  organized  as  the  bye* 
laws  direct,  and  assumed  the  general  superintendence  of  the  interests  and 
concerns  of  the  society.     They  resolved  to  hold  a  stated  meeting  once  in 
every  week,  for  the  purpose  of  regularly  administering  the  finances;  pro- 
viding for  the  wants  of  the  necessitous;  inquiring  after  and  visiting  the  sick, 
the  bereaved,  and  the  disconsolate  members  of  the  society  and  their  fami- 
lies; dispensing  the  supplies  necessary  for  the  rehef  of  the  aged  and  in- 
firm, as  well  as  of  indigent  widows  and  children;  g^i^^^^  advice  and  coun- 
sel to  all  who  might  desire  it;  and,  so  far  as  might  be  in  their  power,  ob- 
taining employment  for  the  industrious  whenever  requested.     To  the  pre- 
sent time  the  committee  of  superintendence  have  never  omitted,  unleu 
upon  some  very  urgent  occasions,  to  hold  their  regular,  weekly  meetings, 
at  which  they  audit  and  settle  all  claims  for  money  against  the  society;  di- 
rect the  collection  of  outstanding  debts,  and  invest  such  surplus  funds  as 
may,  from  time  to  time,  be  fotind  lying  in  the  treasury;  "  carry  into  effec- 
tual operation  all  those  provisions  of  the  Cofastitution  and  Bye-laws,  the 
execution  of  which  has  not  been  specially  delegated  to  others;"  receive 
auch  reports  as  the  assistants  from  tlje  several  wards  and  districts  may  from 
time  to  time  offer,  making  arrangements  for  having  them  promptly  attend- 
^  to,  and  properly  disposed  of,  and  listen  to  all  applications,  of  whatever 
description,  from  members  of  the  society,  or  the  families  or  relicts  of 
members,  complying  with  their  requests  so  far  as  their  own  merits  and  ne^ 
t^sfities,  and  the  means  of  the  society  may  seem  to  require  and  to  justify. 
To  some,  money  has  been  given  and  segular  weekly  supplies  continued  for 
a  gfreat  length  of  time;  for  others  suitable  emplo3nment  and  pecuniary  cred- 
it have  been  obtained,  by  means  of  which  they  have  been  enabled  to  pro- 
ride  for  themselves.     To  many  the  aid  of  legul  counsel  has  been  afforded 
without  expense  to  the  applicants;  for  others,  supplies  of  medicine,  and 
the  professional  advice  of  skilful  physicians  have  been  gratuitously  procu- 
red.    The  orphan  children  of  some,  while  too  yoimg  and  helpless  to  be  re- 
moved from  the  immediate  care  of  their  relations,  have  been  wholly  main- 
tained; and  those  of  others,  when  at  a  proper  age,  disposed  of  in  appren- 
ticeships, or  otherwise  provided  with  suitable  places  for  obtaining  employ- 
^  fcnent,  support,  and  instruction.     Some  have  received  from  the  committee 
advice  and  assistance  in  the  recovery  of  debts,  the  disposal  of  property, 
land  the  settlement  of  estates;  and  others  have  been  rescued  from  the  iron 
grasp  of  merciless  creditors  and  fraudulent  pawn-brokers.     Many  who 
would  not  probably  have  appUed  for  relief  in  any  other  (brm,  have  bceM 
▼OL.  III.  X 
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furnished,  during  the  rigour  of  the  winter,  and  in  smaJI  quantities  at  a  tinMf# 
with  fire  wood,  with  which  the  Committee  have  taken  care  to  be  supplied 
at  the  proper  season.  Some  who  would  not  ask  for  it  as  a  gratuity  have  paid 
the  cost  of  the  wood,  at  times  when  it  cculd  not  be-had  in  the  market  for 
much  less  than  double  the  price.  The  number  of  those  who  have,  in  these 
and  various  other  ways,  received  assistance,  support,  and  consolatioD  from 
the  society,  and  who  have  acknowledge  their  obligation  with  gratitude 
and  tears,  is  much  greater  than  is  generally  supposed  by  the  community  at 
large,  or  even  by  those  members  themselves  who  are  not  familiarly  ac- 
quainted with  the  voluminous  minutes  of  the  committee  of  superioten- 
deooe*  These  minutes  are,  at  convenient  intervals,  laid  before  the  socie- 
ty. Sit  their  meetings,  and  there  read  for  general  information:  but  the 
names  of  all  who  have  in  any  way  participated  in  the  immediate  benefits 
of  the  institution  are,  in  every  instance,  withheld  from  the  knowledge  of 
the  society  itself,  being  merely  noted  in  the  mai*gin  of  the  minute-book, 
for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  recollection,  and  facilitating  the  business  of 
the  committee*— pp.  11, 12, 13. 

A  proof  of  the  prompt  and  active  attention  of  these  gentle- 
men.occurred  during  the  late  war.  It  is  very  well  known  how 
miserably  our  commUnariat  was  supplied  in  all  parts  of  the  uni- 
on. Information  was  received,  on  one  occasion,  that  a  detachment 
of  militia,  from^this  city,  was  in  want  of  clothing  and  other  arti- 
cles requisite  for  their  health,  and  that  the  wives  and  children  of 
many  of  them  were  also  suffering.  The  sum  of  one  thousand 
dollars  was  appropriated  to  this  purpose,  and  four-filihs  of  it  im- 
mediately divided  among  them:  the  balance  was  reserved  to  pur- 
chase wood  in  the  winter  season. 

The  objects  of  the  institution  being  so  laudable,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  it  should  increase  in  wealth  and  numbers.  It  soon 
became  necessary  to  erect  a  building  for  their  accommodation. 
They  first  purchased  the  Mansion-house  in  Third-street,  now  oc- 
cupied as  a  tavern  by  Mr.  Renshaw,  for  twenty-five  thousand  dol- 
lars.—Fearing  that  the  necessary  alterations  would  impair  the 
strength  of  the  edifice,  they  purchased  some  adjoining  ground, 
for  about  twenty  thousand  dollars,  upon  which  they  have  erected 
the  splendid  hall,  of  which  we  present  a  view  in  the  present  num- 
ber. 

(7'o  be  continued,) 
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The  Championi  of  Freedom,  or  The  Mjrtterioas  Chief;  a  romanee  of  the  mnt* 
teenth  century,  founded  on  the  events  of  the  war  between  the  United  Sutet 
and  Great  llriuin,  which  terminated  in  March,  1815.  In  two  volomet. — Bj 
Samuel  Woodworth. 

A  tolerable  share  of  peneverance,  stimulated  by  the  curi* 
osity  unavoidably  excited  by  the  title  of  this  work,  has  enabled  us 
to  wade  thix>ugh  these  wearisome  volumes.  Persu^ed  as  we  are 
of  the  right  of  our  country  to  literary  as  well  as  martial  distinc- 
tion, we  are  ever  ready  to  hail  the  appearance  of  the  American 
muse.  But,  jealous  of  her  honour,  and  careful  of  her  integrity^ 
we  would  have  her  arrayed  in  the  costume  of  her  nation,  and  not 
bedecked  and  bedizened  with  meretricious  ornaments,  which  sim* 
plicity  rejects  and  nature  condemns.  Hence  we  cannot  but  re- 
gard with  disgust,  tliose  violations  of  truth  and  decency,  that  are 
sometimes  sent  abroad  as  representations  of  American  character 
and  manners.  We  particularly  allude  to  several  productions  that 
have  lately  appeared,  under  the  appellation  of  novels, — a  specii^s 
of  writing,  which  of  all  others,  ought  to  be  watched  with  th« 
most  suspicious  vigilance,  because  .they  are  universally  supposed 
to  "  hold  the  mirror  up  to  nature;'*  and  because  they  are  most 
read  by  those  who  are  least  able  to  form  a  correct  judgment  of 
them,  or  even  to  detect  the  deletereous  effects  which  they  produce. 
The  public  has  indeed  been  insulted  with  one,  not  long  ago,  from 
a  foreign  source,  so  utterly  detestable,  as  not  o  be  embraced  by 
this  observation.  **  I  have  read  *  Glenarvon,'  "  said  a  young  la- 
dy, "  and  my  mind  has  felt  the  contamination  ever  since." 

We  have  weighed  the  vulgar  and  indecent  depositions  in 
"  The  Book,"  and  have  often  followed  the  meanderings  of  vice 
in  the  numerous  criminal  cases  which  have  animated  the  indig- 
nant eloquence  of  Erskine  and  Curran,  and  tasked  the  ingenuity 
of  Garrow;  but  a  viler  prostitution  of  talents  and  a  more  disgust- 
ing view  of  society  than  is  exhibited  in  this  work,  is  scarcely  to  be 
found  in  the  list  of  modem  publications.  The  blasphemies  of 
Tom  Paine,  the  wickedness  of  Godwin,  and  the  obscenity  of 
Cleveland,  carried  a  sort  of  watchword  m  their  titles:  but  in  this 
book  we  find  a  picture  of  modem  manners,  which,  as  we  leara 
from  one  of  the  most  respectable  English  journals,  may  be  con^ 
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sidered  as  "  the  result  of  personal  observation,  and  a  delineation 
of  living  beings."  Deplorable  indeed  must  be  the  state  of  socie? 
ty  in  that  country,  which  includes  in  its  fii*9t  ranks,  such  detesta- 
ble creatures  as  are  represented  in  these  volunnes.  '^  Sonie  of  these 
portraitures," — we  take  the  very  language  of  one  of  those  jour- 
nalists who  are  continually  vituperating  every  thing  that  belongs  to 
our  country, — ^^  some  of  these  portraitures  are  marked  with  every 
impress  of  demoniacal  mintage;  and  the  hero  of  the  tale,  like  the 
leading  personages  in  certain  modem  poems,  is  represented  as 
vicious  for  the  love  of  vice,  and  coolly  moulding, bending,  and  di- 
recting all  his  passions  to  the  work  of  human  misery.  Detection 
is  with  him  no  shame,  suffering  begets  in  him  no  remorse,  and 
such  is  the  innate  depravity  of  his  heart,  that  love  has  no  charm 
for  him,  unless  he  can  make  the  object  of  his  attachment,  like 
himself,  unprincipled  in  mind,  and  unfeeling  in  wickedness." 

Unfortunately  this  book  sold  so  rapidly,  that  there  is  reason 
to  believe  the  hopes  of  some  of  our  domestic  scribes  were  kin- 
dled. It  is  peculiarly  ^e  province  of  a  journalist  to  mark  the 
progress  of  these  pestilent  productions  and  hold  them  up  to  ridi- 
cule or  contempt.  We  well  know  the  dangers  of  swimming 
sigainst  the  tide.  But  the  struggle,  though  it  should  be  fruitless, 
is  honourable,  and  if  it  is  finally  abandoned,  the  consciousness  of 
having  performed  our  duty  to  ourselves  and  to  our  country,  will 
furnish  great  consolation.  We  have  only  to  strip  an  ass  of  his 
borrowed  skin — to  unmask  a  pretender  in  the  field  of  letters  and  a 
hornet's  nest  i^  immediately  broken  up.  No  matter  how  lofty 
may  be  the  claims  of  an  author,  how  bold  his  defiance  of  criti- 
cism— though  his  book  may  possess  all  the  faults  of"  barbarism," 
as  an  honest  old  gentleman  now  before  me,  confe9ses  to  have 
committed — ^^  extemporanean  style,  tautologies,  apish  imitation,  a 
rhapsody  of  rags  gathered  together  from  several  dunghills,  toys 
and  fopperies  confusedly  tumbled  out,  without  art,  invention,  judg- 
ment, wit,  learning,  harsh,  raw,  rude,  phantastical,  absurd,  inso- 
lent, indiscreet,  ill-composed,  indigested,  vain,  scurrile,  idle,  dull, 
and  dry" — if  a  reviewer  shall  put  in  his  protest  against  the  ti- 
tle of  the  author  of  such  a  work,  to  pei'tnanent  and  extensive  ee- 
lebrity  as  a  fihiloaophicai  writer^  he  will  esfcite  a  host  of  enemic^ 
pstead  of  a  band  of  friends. 
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But,  as  wc  have  already  declared,  we  shall  not  be  deterred 
from  our  purpose. 

We  have  now  before  us  "  The  Champions  of  Freedom," 
which,  we  are  ashamed  to  say,  is  a  domestic  production.  The 
author  calls  it  a  romance  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  informs 
us,  in  his  preface,  that  it  will  present  "  the  most  complete  history 
of  thr,  late  war  that  has  yet  appeared."  We  must  confess  that 
there  was  a  good  deal  connected  with  that  same  war,  which  pos- 
terity will  pronounce  very  like  romance,  when  it  is  recorded  by 
history.  Lest  "  a  continued  series  of  warlike  achievements"  in  a 
romance,  "  however  brilliant  in  their  features,  or  important  in  their 
effect,  might  l)ecome  to  many  readers,  disagreeable  and  tiresome 
monotony,"  the  author  undertakes  to  mingle  "  the  flowers  of 
fancy  with  the  wreaths  of  victory,"  and  he  has  interwoven  many 
private  events  with  the  thread  of  public  history.  As  we  always 
perused  with  lively  emotions,  the  details  of  "  the  courage,  enter- 
prise, and  success"  of  our  arms  in  the  late  encounter,  we  object 
most  strenuously  to  any  mis^ture  of  fact  and  fiction.  The  story 
of  our  fame  may  be  recorded  by  truth  without  the  aid  of  imagi- 
nation. The  numerous  inatances  of  individual  good  conduct,  du- 
ring the  late  war,  are  of  too  exalted  a  nature  to  be  hawked  about 
by  ballad-mongers.  If  this  writer  had  even  mingled  his  iuAcn- 
tions  and  his  facts  in  such  a  manner  that  wc  could  distinguish  ber 
tween  them,  we  might  not  have  quarrelled  with  him  on  this  score. 
As  it  is,  no  one  can  draw  the  line,  excepting  when  he  gives  a 
muster-roll  of  the  officers  and  subalterns,  after  a  battle,  which  he 
xioes,  down  to  a  third  lieutenant,  or  a  few  pages  now  and  then  of  a 
journal,  kept  with  great  minuteness,  not  by  P.  P.  parish  clerk, 
but  by  the  renowned  **  George  Washington  Willoughby"  the  hero 
of  this  romance.  For  aught  we  know  from  this  odd  mixture,  the 
families  of  Sandford  and  Painter  may  be  as  really  our  brethren 
as  those  of  Scott  and  Perry,  and  other  respectable  individuals, 
with  whom  they  are  associated  in  these  pages.  But  from  our  gene- 
ral acquaintance  with  society,  we  must  presume  that  Sandford 
and  Sophia  are  creatures  of  the  fancy  of  the  author,  because  their 
prototypes  cannot  be  found  among  us.  We  know  not  hpw  the 
author  will  apologize  for  the  introduction  of  such  wretches,  espe- 
cially as  he  has  invoked  bis  readers  with  so  much  confidence, 
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*'  Show  me  a  vicious  thought*  howerer  brief, 
*'  A  thought  iramoral,  and  Til  tear  the  leaf.*' 

In  portraying  such  characters,  does  he  mean  to  exhibit 
*«  original  specimens,'*  as  a  modem  philosopher  would  say,  of 
American  manners?  Their  ideal  existence  is  a  foul  blot  upon  his 
book.  Does  he  believe  that  even  in  the  decrepit  states  .of  Eu- 
rope, where  vice  is  said  to  have  attained  a  degree,  not  yet  imagi- 
ned in  this  country,  he  could  have  found  a  model  for  his  college 
scene?  A  youth  of  nineteen  employing  himself  assiduously,  du- 
ring a  whole  winter,  in  endeavours  to  corrupt  the  principles  of  a 
boy  of  sixteen,  in  order  "  to  unmask  the  hypocrite,  and  then  hold 
him  up  to  the  derision  of  his  associates!"  Where  do  we  find 
luch  cool  malignity  at  that  early  age,  when  the  heart  and  the 
mind  are  fresh  and  fair  as  the  bloom  of  spring!  Where,  too,  may 
we  find  such  a  mentor  at  the  age  of  sixteen  as  Willooghby?  The 
whole  story  is  an  unnecessary  episode;  it  is  excessively  absurd,  and 
not  fitto  appear  in  a  hook  intended  for  modest  eyes.  Ina  few  months 
afterwards,  at  that  awful  scene — the  Richmond  theatre — from 
which  recollection  still  recoils  with  horror — where  nothing  could 
have  been  heard  but  shrieks  of  angubih  and  tones  of  despair,  we 
find  this  young  monster,  contriving  the  destruction  of  a  beautiful 
female,  at  the  instant  when  she  had  escaped  fix)m  the  flames,  and 
had  fainted  in  his  arms.  Is  it  possible  that  the  whole  world  con- 
tains such  adamant  as  this,  or  rather  did  the  mind  that  imagined 
it,  imbibe  its  first  impressions  in  the  den  of  a  tyger? 

We  have  another  instance  of  American  manners,  which  will 
excite  a  stare  among  our  female  readers.  We  allude  to  the  be- 
haviour of  miss  Gushing,  a  young  lady,  who  was  "  every  thing  the 
fond  parent  could  wish,"  and  "  had  acquired  every  accomplish- 
ment that  a  ^tf^/^f/ education  could  bestow.'*  At  the  house  of 
her  father,  Willoughby  being  introduced  to  two  young  ladies,  is 
compelled,"  blushing  and  hesitaiing,"  toXmtheml  Indecorums 
of  this  sort,  together  with  certain  vulgar  phrases,  interdicted  as 
every  one  knows,  in  **  genteel"  society,  so  frequently  occur,  that 
we  are  willing  rather  to  impute  ihcm  to  the  ignorance  of  the  au- 
thor than  to  a  design  to  villify  his  country. 

In  chapter  sixty-two,  there  is  an  account  of  the  officers  who 
were  stationed  at  Niagara,  which  deserves  the  severest  reprehen- 
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Cressap,  upwards  of  elxtf  ^rears  aj^o.  It  is  presume  to  be  the 
carcase  of  a  savage  who  probably  fell  at  an  assault  upon  i:astle 
Cressap)  somewhere  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century.^ 

Potatoe  Brea4- — Boil  the  potatoes  not  quite  so  soft  as  com- 
mon; then  turn  the  water  out  and  let  them  hang  over  the  fire  and 
dry  a  short  time;  then  peal  them  while  they  are  hot«  and  pound 
them  as  fine  as  possible;  then  take  a  small  quantity  of  pearl  ash, 
which  should  be  added  to  new  yeast,  which  is  working  briskly; 
add  the  potatoes  to  these  ingredients,  and  knead  th^m  together; 
then  add  ^  much  rye  meal  or  flour  as  you  can  possibly  work  in-^ 
the  whole  should  be  pounded  together  with  a  pestle  or  something 
of  the  kind— rno  water  to  be  added  at  any  time.  After  the  dough 
is  thus  prepared,  let  it  stand  an  hour  and  a  half  or  two  hours  be- 
fore it  is  put  into  the  oven.  Be  particular  in  following  these  dji* 
rections,  and  you  may  make  as  good  bread  as  pan  be  made  fron> 
the  best  rye  and  Indian  meal;  indeed  many  give  ^t  the  preference. 
It  does  not  require  quite  so  long  time,  to  bake,  as  the  common 
brown  bread. 

Potatoe  Sou/i.'-^ln  the  third  volume  of  the  third  edition  of 
the  Bath  society  papers,  page  107,  will  be  found  a  receipt  of  the 
reverend  H.  I.  Clow,  an  able  agriculturist,  for  making  potatoe 
soup,  of  which  the  following  is  a  popy;— » 

^  An  ox's  head,  two  pecks  of  potatoes,  a  quarter  of  a  peck 
of  onions,  three  quarters  of  a  pound  of  salt,  and  an  ounce  and  a 
half  of  pepper — to  be  boiled  in  ninety  pints  of  water,  on  a  slow 
fire  until  reduced  to  sixty,  A  pint  of  this  soup,  with  a  small  piece 
of  meat,  is  sufficient  to  satisfy  an  hearty  working  man  with  a  good 
meal.     Some  of  every  yegetal^e  with  a  few  herbs  may  be  added." 

On  the  27th  day  of  December,  in  the  year  1816,  theweather 
was  so  warm  as  to  render  it  necessary  to  cover  all  the  fires  in  the 
house  of  representatives  at  Washington;  and  nearly  the  sam^ 
degree  of  heat  had  continued  for  seyeral  days. 

Thermometrical  observations,  made  in  Alexandria,  August 
^nd  December,  1816. 
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By  the  aboye  observations  it  will  be  seen  that  the  morning  of 
the  27th  December  was  three  degrees  warmer  than  that  uf  the 
22d  of  August;  and  that  the  heat  of  the  3 1st  of  August  at  two 
o'clock,  afternoon,  was  only  one  degree  above  that  of  the  27th  of 
December. 

Merinoea, — The  breed  of  Merino  sheep  is  spreading  over 
our  whole  country.  In  the  last  New-Orleans'  paper  received  arc 
advertised,  "  twenty  full-blooded  Merino  sheep,  received  by  the 
ship  Ellen." 

The  brig  Cincinnatus,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  one  hundred  and 
ten  tons  burthen,  was  lately  launched  at  that  place.  This  beautiful 
vessel  is  owned  by  a  company  of  this  place,  and  is  intended  to  sail 
as  soon  as  the  water  will  permit,  with  a  cargo  of  pork,  flour,  £cc. 

From  the  Utica  Patriot. 

Livonia^  Aov.  13,  1816. 
Mr.  Bemis — My  mother-in-law,  Sally  Babb,  is  now  in  the 
ninety-sixth  year  of  her  age  During  the  last  year  she  spun  tw 
hundred  and  seventy ^aix  runs  of  yarn,  of  different  kinds.  Be- 
tween the  months  of  February  and  October,  of  the  present  year, 
she  spun  seventy-three  runs  of  woollen,  and  ninety -nine  runs  of 
linen  yarn.  In  September  last,  she  spun  forty-eight  knots  in  one 
day,  between  sun-rise  and  sun-set,  and  the  day  following  fifty-six 
knots  of  handsome  woollen  yam.  She  has  spun  the  yam  foi^  and 
knit  ten  pair  of  stockings  this  fall.  She  now  performs  a  day's 
work  with  as  much  facility  as  if  she  was  but  eighteen.  She  cai) 
read  in  her  Bible,  or  any  other  book  without  spectacles.  The  lat- 
ter she  never  used  in  her  life,  and  her  organs  of  bearing  are  bi^ 
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VMe  impaired.     If  you  think  it  of  sufficient  interest,  you  will 
please  insert  this  communication  in  the  Repository. 

Elnathan  B.  Bronson. 

Maria  Catalani  was  bom  at  Sini(;aglia,  in  the  land  of  the 
Church,  at>d  descended  from  an  honourable  family.  She  was 
placed  early  in  a  convent,  where  she  remained  till  she  was  four- 
teen years  of  age.  Her  voice  eten  then  was  so  surprising,  that 
she  was  applauded  whenever  she  sung  in  the  choir  with  the  nuns; 
and  on  that  account  her  singing  was  prevented,  lest  her  vanity 
should  be  txcited.  Her  talents  developed  themselves  so  early, 
to  rapidly,  and  in  such  a  peculiar  manner,  that  at  the  age  of  fif- 
teen years  she  appeared  with  success  at  the  side  of  Marchesi  and 
of  Crescentini.  At  this  period  the  court  of  Portugal  collected  at 
great  expense  several  virtuoBi  at  Lisbon.  Catalani  was  invited  at 
«  salary  of  twenty-four  thousand  crusades  (twelve  thousand 
crowns.)  She  remained  four  years  in  Portugal^  and  then  travelled 
through  Spain  and  France,  proceeding  to  England,  where  very 
advantageous  proposals  were  made  to  her. — She  sung  at  Madrid 
and  Paris.  In  the  first  of  thode  lown^  a  single  concert  produced 
three  thousand  five  hundred  louis  d'ors.  At  Paris  she  gave  a 
concert,  for  which  the  tickets  were  a  louis  each.  She  remained 
eight  years  and  a  half  in  England,  and  never  did  a  singer  in  that 
rich  <:ountry  collect  so  abundant  a  harvest.  Her  benefit  concerts 
were  wortli  more  than  ninety  thous:tnd  guineas,  independent  of  the 
considerable  presents  that  she  received  for  private  concerts.  She 
left  that  country  which  was  to  her  a  mine  of  gold,  fc  r  the  pur- 
pose of  going  to  Pans,  where  the  king  has  granted  her  the  privi- 
lege of  the  Italian  theatre.  She  is  the  sole  proprietor  and  di- 
rectress of  this  theatre,  which,  during  her  absence,  had  been  con- 
fided to  the  celebrated  Puer.  She  wishes  to  revisit  her  native 
country,  from  which  she  has  been  so  long  absent;  but  in  going 
thither  she  performs  a  great  circuit,  as  she  travels  through  Ger- 
many, and  will  give  concerts  at  Hanover,  Hamburgh,  Berlin, 
Div  sden,  and  Vienna.  Madame  Catalani  is  about  thirty-two  years 
of  age;  but  she  seems  younger,  because,  independent  of  a  distin- 
guisiied  figure,  she  has  a  beautiful  Roman  head.  She  is  so  mo- 
dest with  such  talents,  that  she  is  called  La  Cosa  Rara. — She  has 
been  married  eleven  years  to  M.  de  Vallabreque,  an  old  ofl^cer  ot 
hussars,  but  she  bat  resolved  to  keep  her  own  name  of  Catalani^ 
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while  she  continues  in  her  profession.  Three  children  are  tM 
fruits  of  her  marriage,  of  whom  two  were  bom  in  Elngland,  and 
the  third  in  France. 

We  understand  that  Dr,  Wiltiam  Meade^  honorary  membef 
of  the  royal  physical  society  at  Editiburgh,  has  ready  for  the  presSf 
a  chymical  analysis  of  the  principal  inraters  of  Ballston  and  Sara- 
toga; with  an  accotint  qf  their  medicinal  properties,  and  practical 
observations  on  the  most  judicious  mode  of  using  them  in  the 
various  disea^s  to  which  they  are  applicable.  To  this  will  be 
added  an  appendix,  containing  a  chymical  analysis  of  Lebanon 
waters,  with  some  remarks  on  the  nature  and  qualities  of  this 
spring.  From  Dr.  Mead^s  character  as  a  mineralogist  and  chy- 
mist,  we  have  a  right  to  presume  that  this  will  prove  a  very  use- 
ful and  interesting  publication. 

Judg^  Marshal's  Life  of  Washington  has  been  translated  In- 
to French  by  P.  F.  Henry. 


OBITUARY. 

William  D.  Robinson,  Esq.  eldest  son  of  the  late  captain 
lames  Robinson,  of  this  city,  was  slain  in  the  attack  of  fort  Qua- 
talcos,  in  South  America,  in  the  month  of  October  last. 

An  unlimited  spirit  of  enterprise,  with  an  extensive  know- 
ledge of  the  Spanish  main,  the  language,  &c.  induced  him  to  take 
an  active,  and  as  it  has  proved,  a  fatal  interest  b  the  concerns  of 
that  country.  His  superior  talents,  his  eccentricities,  and  his  un- 
exampled vicissitudes  in  life,  are  well  known  to  many  of  our  citi- 
Eens,  and  to  a  considerable  portion  of  the  commercial  world  in 
general,  to  whom  this  informatbn  will  not  be  uninteresting* 

AVfy-Or/^aiw,  J^ov.  6. 
Died^  la9t  night,  after  a  sevet*e  illness  of  four  weeks,  major 
Daniel  Carmick,  of  the  United  States  marine  corps.  He  was  a 
Pennsylvanian  by  birth,  noble,  generous  and  brave,  has  been  in 
the  marine  corps  ever  since  its  formation,  always  respected  for 
his  correct  conduct,  as  an  ofHcer  and  a  gentleman.  He  has  left  an 
amiable  wife  with  her  infant  child  to  mourn  her  irreparable  loss^ 
The  United  States  in  him  has  lost  one  of  its  best  officers;  socie^ 
ffy  both  civil  and  military,  a  social  friend  and  a  gallant  soldier. 
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of  Pennsylvania  for  so  long  a  period^  necessarily  gave  him  an  op» 
poctunity  of  attaining  a  knowledge  of  the  public  men  and  of  the 
public  affairs  of  this  8tate,^which  occurs  to  but  few.  While  he  held 
this  ofllice  he  published  an  edition  of  the  laws  of  the  common- 
wealth, accompanied  with  notes. 

On  the  election  of  governor  M'Kean,  in  1799,  Mr.  Dallas  re- 
ceived the  commission  of  secretary  of  state  for  the  fourth  time. 
This  he  held  until  the  month  of  March,  1801,  when  upon  the  elec- 
tion of  Mr.  Jefferson,  he  was  appointed  attorney  of  the  United 
States  for  the  eastern  district  of  Pennsylvania,  and  resigned  his  se- 
cretaryship. This  commission  was  confirmed  by  the  senate  ia 
1 802,  and  he  continued  connected  in  this  way  with  the  government 
of  the  United  States  until  his  removal  to  Washington. 

On  the  26th  July  1 80 1 ,  he  was  appointed  by  governor  M^Kean 
i^corder  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia;  but  resigned  shortly  after  in 
consequence  of  the  incomftatible  iawy  as  it  has  been  called,  which 
was  enacted  by  the  state  of  Pennsylvania. 

In  the  politics  of  this  country  he  had  taken  an  early  part,  and 
he  continued  to  take  an  active  and  zealous  part  till  the  last  period 
of  his  life.  He  was  uniformly  a  republican,  and  acted  Y^th  and 
supported  the  politics  which  have  predominated  in  this  country 
since  the  first  election  of  Mr.  Jefferson.  With  these,  however, 
his  profession,  to  which  he  intensely  devoted  himself,  went  hand 
in  hand,  and  so  early  as  April  li798,  a  number  of  citizens  honour- 
ed liis  professional  exertions  in  the  case  of  the  contested  electioo 
of  Israel  Israel,  with  a  piece  of  plate,  bearing  the  following  in- 
scription: 

To  eitizeii  Alexander  J.  DallM, 
As  a  testimonj  of  hit  able  and  distinguished  defenee  of  the  Rights  of  Suf- 
frage in  the  trial  of  the  oontested  eleetion  hefore  the^eommittee  of 
*  the  senate  of  Pennsylvania, 
in  February,  1798. 

Other  situations  which  he  held  might  be  mentioned,  such  as 
that  of  commissioner  of  bankrupts  during  part  of  the  period 
of  Mr.  Jefferson's  presidency.  These,  however,  are  too  subordi- 
nate to  notice. 

On  the  6th  October  1814,  he  was  appointed  secretary  of  the 
treasury  of  the  United  States.    The  circumstances  of  the  time 
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when  he  embarked  in  this  new  and  difficult  situation,  the  boldness 
with  which  he  assumed  its  responsibilities,  the  energetic  traits  of 
characten  which  he  displayed,  and  the  general  confidence  and 
approbation  with  which  his  career  was  accompanied)  are  fresh  in 
the  recollection  of  all. 

On  the  13th  of  March,  18 15,  he  undertook  the  additional  and 
very  delicate  trust  of  acting  secretary  of  war,  and  performed  with 
acknowledged  success  the  invidious  task  of  reducing  the  army  of 
the  United  States. 

In  the  month  of  November,  1S16,  peace  being  restored,  the 
finances  arranged,  the  embarrassment  of  the  circulating  medium 
daily  diminishing  and  soon  to  disappear  under  the  influence  of  the 
bank  which  it  had  so  long  been  his  labour  to  establish,  his  pro- 
perty insufficient  to  defray  the  expenses  of  his  situation,  with  a 
£tmily  still  dependent  on  him,  he  resigned  his  honourable  station, 
and  returned  to  the  practice  of  the  law  in  this  city.  Here  he  en- 
tered upon  professional  business  with  the  zeal  and  ardour  of 
youth.  His  business  was  immense,  and  his  taleuts  as  an  advocate 
were  held  in  requisition  not  only  at  home,  but  from  almost  every 
quarter  of  the  union. 

In  the  midst  however  of  prospects  more  brilliant  than  he  had 
ever  witnessed,  and  while  indulging  in  the  fond  belief  that  a  few 
years  of  exertion  would  secure  to  his  family  a  handsome  compe- 
tency in  case  of  his  loss,  death  suddenly  closed  his  career.  Ex- 
posure to  cold,  and  great  professional  exertion  in  a  very  important 
cause  brought  on  an  attack  of  the  gout  in  his  stomach,  at  Tren- 
ton, of  which  he  died  on  the  16th  of  January,  1817,  a  few  hours 
after  reaching  his  home. 

His  property  was  exceedingly  diminished  by  his  residence  at 
Washington.  Liberal  and  hospitable  in  Philadelphia,  where  his 
house  was  ever  the  agreeable  resort  of  friends  and  of  strangers, 
he  could  not  change  to  a  cool  calculating  parsimony,  when  placed 
in  one  of  the  highest  ofiices  of  the  government.  His  generosity 
and  kindness  fiu*  outran  his  salary. 

Mr.  Dallas  possessed  a  mind  highly  gifted  by  nature  and 
richly  cultivated  with  a  variety  of  knowledge.  An  early  and  frequent 
habit  of  writing  had  made  him  prompt  in  the  use  of  his  pen  and  un- 
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commonly  elegant  in  his  style.  His  productions  are  chaste  and  per- 
spicuous: seldom  ornamented  with  figures,  but  when  introduced 
they  are  used  with  a  happy  effect.  Easy  and  simple  however  as  his 
compositions  appear,  he  was  exceedingly  curious  in  the  choice  of 
words,  and  often  corrected  before  he  finished.  His  situations  in  the 
government  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  United  States,  and  his  ac- 
quaintance with  public  men,  stored  his  mind  with  political  know- 
ledge, which  he  was  ever  ready  to  communicate,  and  he  was  re- 
markably pleasing  in  his  mode  of  doing  it.  He  excelled  in  con- 
versation, which  he  could  adapt  to  every  person,  and  always  fixed 
attention.  His  manners  were  highly  polished  and  agreeable.  As 
an  advocate  he  was  learned,  ingenious,  and  excursive,  at  times 
very  eloquent,  but  he  had  occasionally  the  fault  of  too  much  dif- 
fuseness.  He  shone  as  an  orator  in  a  public  meeting,  where  in  the 
course  of  his  life  he  was  often  called  on  to  speak.  In  the  high 
office  he  filled  towards  the  close  of  his  life,  he  displayed  an  ener- 
gy of  conduct  not  generally  anticipated,  and  a  versatility  of  talent 
that  proved  his  mind  to  be  capable  of  grasping  whatever  subject 
it  attempted.  His  character  as  a  statesman  appeared  of  the  highest 
ordep— bold,  comprehensive,  and  profound,  and  his  loss  is  justly 
considered  as  a  national  one. 

The  best  known  of  his  numerous  productions  are  the  follow- 
ing: 

Reports  of  cases  decided  in  the  courts  of  Pennsylvania.  4  vols. 

The  edition  of  the  Laws  of  Pennsylvania,  with  notes. 

Features  of  Jay's  Treaty. 

Speeches  on  the  Trial  of  Blount,  and  on  the  Impeachment  of 
the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania  (taken  by  other 
hands.) 

Address  of  the  Society  of  Constitutional  Republicans  in  1805. 

Treasury  Reports. 

Exposition  of  the  causes  and  character  of  the  late  war. 

He  left  also,  unfinished,  sketches  of  a  history  of  Pennsylvania. 

T. 
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80XB  time  tiaee  the  Editor  attended  an  address  introdvetorj  to  a  eoorse  of 
leetares  €»  Chemistry,  proposed  to  be  delivered  in  this  city,  bj  that  indefatigii^ 
hie  lorer  of  seienee*  judge  Cooper.  The  following  notes  of  this  address  are  now 
pabUshed  with  the  approbation  of  ihe  leeturer,  in  the  hope  that  oar  young  men 
WOMJ  be  iaeitcd  to  the  study  s>(  this  oseAil  braneh  of  learning.  A  very  small  por- 
tioD  of  the  time  and  ijsoiiey  whioh  are  exehanged  so  injuriously  for  pleaaure  at 
the  theatre  and  the  eireus»  would  enable  a  man  to  aeqmre  a  stoek  of  information 
whieh  would  always  afford  amusement,  putting  aside  all  considerations  of  profit. 
We  feel  great  pleasure  in  suting  that  the  trustees  of  the  uniTersity  of  Peontyl- 
▼ania,  sensible  of  the  value  of  such  an  aoquisition  to  the  whole  oommunity,  have 
elected  judge  Cooper  professor  of  Chemistry  as  applied  to  Agriculture,  in  that 
institutioa.  Bema  mmrgirmu:  let  us  go  on  in  this  way,  cherishing,  encouraging^ 
and  supporting  men  of  talents,  and  we  may,  in  time,  lay  the  foundation  of  an 
Amuucav  Atbans. 

INTRODUCTORY  LECTURE  ON  CHEMISTRY. 

I  HAVE  proposed  to  delirer  a  course  of  chemical  lectures:  it  isreaaona- 
ble  to  inquire,  what  are  the  inducements  to  attend  them?  Why  ought  che- 
miatry  to  fonn  a  part  of  elementary  education?  These  are  questions  that 
deserve  a  reply. 

T)tere  are  two  gpreat  branches  of  knowledge:  first,  the  knowledge  of 
intellectual  beings  and  their  relations;  secondly,  the  kij^wledge  of  beings 
inanimate  and  devoid  of  intellect,  and  their  relations.  The  first  is  the  ob- 
ject of  moral  and  political  philosophy;  the  second  of  physics  or  natural 
philosophy,  which  of  late  days  has  been  compelled  to  include  chemistry. 

For  a  long  time,  and  until  nearly  three  fourths  of  the  last  century 
had  passed  away,  natural  philosophy  was  considered  as  almost  exclusively 
confined  to  the  study  of  bodies  in  masses,  and  of  those  properties  of  bodies, 
that  depending  on  gravity,  bulk,  velocity,  and  figure,  were  the  objects  of 
mathematical  demonstration,  and  reducible  to  the  calculations  of  weight, 
measure,  and  momentum.  It  did  not  enter  into  these  calculations,  that 
beside  the  general  properties  common  to  a'  matter,  every  substance  in 
nature  had  properties  peculiar  to  itself,  and  which  distinguished  it  from 
every  other  substance;  properties,  which  to  be  known,  must  be  studied  in 
the  individual;  as  the  character  of  a  plantation  must  be  examined  on  the 
spot,  and  cannot  be  discovered  by  merely  tracing  the  boundaiy  line  of  a 
province  or  a  state. 

During  the  period  when  chemistry  lay  thiis  dormant,  or  was  despised 
as  a  branch  of  alchemical  imposture,  aud  ranked  with  astrology,  magic, 
and  the  occult  sciences,  even  the  laws  of  physiology,  and  the  operations 
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of  medicine  were  subjected  by  the  followers  of  Bai^liyi,  Kdil,  Mead,  aod^tba 
mathematical  physicians,  to  algebraic  and  fluxionary  calculus,  and  the  mt 
inertue  of  all  inammaU  matter,  was  regarded  as  a  fact  indisputable,  as  an 
essential  property  of  all  matter,  whether  the  subject  under  consideratioo 
were  a  man,  a  molecule,  or  a  mountain. 

By  degtiees,  however,  philosephers  began  to  discover  that  the  motioiis 
of  the  animal  system,  and  the  operations  of  medicine,  could  not  be  explain- 
ed by  calculations  merely  mechanical — that  the  lawa  which  regulated  die 
changes  of  inanimate  matter  out  of  the  body  could  not  be  applied  to  the 
same  substances  within  the  body-^that  the  conditions  of  health  and  disease 
formed  a  problem  not  to  be  solved  from  the  nature  of  animal  fluids  consid- 
ered merely  as  fluids' — from  any  capillary  attraction  a  parte  anie  or  any  pro- 
pulsive force  a  ler^ro— but  that  a  principle  not  well  understood  thoi^  suf- 
ficiently manifested  by  its  effects,  to  which  the  name  of  stimulus  has  since 
been  given,  operated  on  the  living  solids,  and  produced  actions  and  chan- 
ges peculiar  to  itself,  and  beyond  the  reach  of  the  known  laws  to  which 
natural  philosophy  had  hitherto  resorted.  This  paVed  the  way  for  introdu- 
cing the  awkward  chemistry  of  the  time  into  medical  theories;  and  the 
spheres,  and  spiculae  of  the  mechanical  physicians  gave  place  for  a  time  to 
acidity  and  alkalescence. 

Again.  It  began  about  the  same  time'to  be  observed,  that  the  minute 
particles  of  bodies,  attracted  and  repelled  each  other;  and  when  brought 
within  the  sphere  of  mutual  activity,  produced  on  each  other,  changes* 
decompositions,  recompositions,  and  new  compositions,  which  were  neither 
consistent  with  a  supposed  vis  ineHice,  or  explicable  by  any  calculations 
that  mathematical  science  could  bring  to  bear  upon  the  phenomena:  that, 
almost  every  natural  object  and  appearance,  the  rain,  the  hail,  the  sunshine, 
Are,  air,  and  water,  ice  and  snow,  earths,  metals,  and  minerals — the  intes- 
tine motions  and  changes  underneath  the  earth's  surface,  and  those  that 
took  place  upon  and  above  it— every  object  of  nature,  every  composition 
of  art— every  trade  and  manufacture  (exclusive  of  mere  instruments  and 
machinery)  were  dependent  on  principles,  which  what  is  called  natural 
philosophy  could  not  grrasp,  and  knew  not  how  to  apply,  or  explain.  Hence 
a  new  branch  was  added  to  natural  philosophy,  whose  ancient  boundaries 
were  now  enlarged;  this  new  branch  was  the  science  of  chemiHryy  for  ma- 
ny ages  despised  and  neglected,  but  found  at  length  to  be  of  more  exten- 
sive use,  and  application,  than  all  that  had  been  known  before.  Hititierto 
philosophy  had  kept  aloof  finom  the  common  concerns  of  life.  Chemistry  in- 
troduced her  into  every  workshop,  and  made  her  an  i:imate  of  eveiy  family. 

All  science  that  has  practice  for  its  object,  is  first  known  as  an  art. 
When  by  long  usage,  facts  are  aocumulated,  men  of  reflection  begin  tocooH 
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pwre  and  amngpe  them,  and  deduce  principles  or  laws  to  which  the  opera- 
tions of  art  may  be  considered  as  subjected;  and  by  means  of  these  g^ene- 
ral  laws,  new  practices  and  operations  are  suggested,  foreseen,  and  tried. 
Chemistry  as  an  art,  was  known  to  the  Hindoos,  to  the  Pbenicians,  to  the 
Egyptians,  to  the  Arabians  on  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire,  to  the 
Alchemists  and  Rosicrucians  during  the  middle  ag^es,  but  it  did  not  proper* 
ly  become  a  science  till  a  few  years  previous  to  the  period  of  our  Ameri- 
can revolution,  when  the  discoveries  of  Black,  Scheele,  Priestley,  Lavoi^ 
sier,  and  Cavendish,  fixed  it  on  an  independent  basis  as  a  science  o(  the 
very  first  importance,  whether  studied  as  an  object  of  curiosity,  or  with  a 
view  to  its  practical  application. 

Indeed,  machinery  excepted,  it  is  to  chemistry  we  must  look  up  with 
any  well  g^rounded .  expectation  of  future  improvement  in  agriculture,  in 
the  elegant  or  useful  arts,  or  in  manufactures;  with  arts  of  mere  fancy, 
snch  as  poetry,  painting,  architecture,  or  music,  we  have  at  present  nothing 
to  do.  This  will  be  more  evident,  by  passing  in  review  those  arts  and  manu- 
foctures  that  tend  to  render  human  existence  more  desirable,  by  contribu- 
ting to  ornament,  to  use,  to  comfort,  to  pleasure,  to  economy,  or  to  conve- 
nience: those  arts  and  manufactures  that  we  resort  to  for  our  houses,  our 
furniture,  our  clothing,  our  food,  our  means  of  conveyance,  our  health, 
or  our  amusements.  If  chemistry  shall  appear  to  have  a  direct  bearing 
on  all  these  objects,  who  will  assign  it  a  second  place  among  the  important 
branches  of  human  knowledgfe? 

The  earth  is  the  rerum  magna  parent^  the  great  source  of  every  ma- 
terial that  man  converts  to  his  sustenance,  his  comforts,  and  his  pleasures. 
Ag&iculturx  is  the  art  of  raising  food  from  the  earth:  but  the  earth  also 
supplies  timber  and  stone  for  building,  metals  and  minerals  for  working, 
medicinal  waters  for  the  cure  of  diseases,  and  varieties  of  soil,  adapted  to 
the  various  purposes  of  human  existence. 

In  all  its  branches,  agriculture  is  also  a  branch  of  chemistry. 

Do  you  want  to  raise  food?  This  must  be  done  1st,  by  a  judicious  ap-> 
plication  of  the  kind  of  soil  you  possess  to  the  kind  of  vegetable  adapted 
to  it.  Who  would  plant  rice  on  the  top  of  a  mountain,  or  the  vine  in  a 
swamp,  cabbages  in  a  hungry  sand,  or  carrots  in  a  stiff  clay?  ^ndly.  In 
properly  mixing  the  soils  your  farm  affords,  as  clay  with  sand,  and  sand 
with  clay,  and  both  with  calcareous  earth,  so  as  to  afford  a  mixture  easily 
penetrable  by  the  roots  of  plsmts,  stiff  enough  to  support  them,  and  abl^ 
to  retain  sufficient  of  the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere,  and  of  manures,  to 
afford  this  kind  of  nutriment  to  the  vegetables  planted  in  them.  3dly. 
The  agriculturist  will  have  to  consider  what  mamires  afford  nutriment  di- 
rectly to  the  plant,  as  bread  and  meat  constitute  th^  pabulum  of  a  human 
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creature,  and  what  manures  act  by  simply  stimulating  and  enabting  A* 
plant  to  take  up  and  digest  more  nutriment  than  it  would  otherwise  do;  a» 
a  glass  of  wine,  and  the  condiments  salt,  pepper,  vinegar,  &c.  act  as  stimuli 
to  the  human  palate  and  organs  of  digestion.  Thus,  water,  hydrogen  gas, 
carbon,  carbonic  oxyd,  carbonic  acid,  ammoniacal  gas,  are  substances  that 
a  plant  can  decompose  and  feed  upon,  assimilating  a  part  of  them  in  the 
form  of  nutriment  to  its  own  substance,  while  lime,  ashes,  gypsum,  epsom 
salt,  common  salt,  and  some  others,  being  applied  in  small  quantities  to  the 
loots  of  plants,  act  almost  entirely  either  as  septics,  or  as  condiments  and 
stimuli,  enabling  the  plant  to  eat  and  drink  more  heartily,  both  from  die 
earth  below,  and  the  atmosphere  above,  and  to  digest  more  perfectly  also 
than  otherwise  it  would  do;  but  contributing  little  or  nothing  to  the  sub- 
stance— ^the  weight  and  bulk  of  the  plant  itself.  4thly.  He  will  have  to  con- 
sider what  noxious  saline  substances  exist  in  his  soil,  as  the  salts  of  iron  or 
magnesia,  and  of  course  what  chemical  affinities  are  to  be  brought  into 
play,  to  decompose  them,  as  lime  or  the  magnesian  lime  are  applied  to  the 
sulphats  of  iron.  6thly.  He  will  hare  to  give  some  intelligible  nomenclatiire 
to  soils  dependent  on  their  component  parts;  and  avoid  confounding,  as  is 
commonly  done,  clay  with  loam,  marie  with  clay,  limestone  soil  with  ar- 
gillaceous soil,  &c.  so  that  by  knowing  the  elements  of  which  his  land  is 
composed,  he  may  know  on  sure  ground  how  to  mix  and  how  to  manure 
them.  6thly.  The  land  owner  will  seek  to  know  the  contents  of  his  hita, 
net  only  for  the  plants  he  can  raise  upon  it,  but  also  for  the  uses  to  which 
he  can  apply  the  timber  that  grows  upon  it  The  proper^es  of  those  trees 
that  yield  a  resinous  juice  and  little  alkali,  as  the  various  species  of  pines, 
those  that  yield  a  saccharine  juice,  as  the  birch,  the  maple,  and  the  hicko- 
ry, those  that  yield  a  pysolig^eous  acid  as  the  various  species  of  oaks, 
those  that  abound  in  tannin  for  the  use  of  tanners,  or  in  the  astringent 
acid  for  the  use  of  dyers,  those  woods  that  bear  exposure  best  to  air  with- 
out rotting,  those  that  last  best  in  water,  the  use  of  charring  the  outside  of 
wood,  and  many  other  particulars,  all  dependent  on  chemical  qualities  or 
chemical  practices,  are  objects  of  material  consequence  to  the  land  own- 
er. 7thly.  He  will  have  to  attend  to  the  various  kinds  of  earths  and  other 
minerals  that  hb  farm  may  contain,  whether  for  common  or  ornamental 
building — ^to  examine  the  indications  of  salt,  of  coal,  of  gypsum,  ol  al-  ^ 
lum,  &c. — ^to  search  what  mineral  waters  may  arise  in  the  land,  4rc.  aO* 
which  can  only  be  ascertained  by  a  competent  portion  of  chemical  know- 
ledge; and  although  a  farmer  or  land-owner  may  assuredly  live  without  it, 
he  will  as  certainly  employ  his  time  and  his  means  to  a  much  better  pur- 
pose if  he  should  be  previously  instructed  in  the  science  that  will  enable 
him  to  ascertain  these  facts,  whether  for  the  purposes  of  curiosity,  of  plea* 
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yure,  or  of  profit.     The  builder^  whether  in  stone  or  in  brick,  may  great- 
ly profit  by  a  knowledge  of  chemistry.    Of  stones,  some  are  more  porous 
and  hare  a  greater  affinity  to  moisture  than  others;  some  transmit  and 
some  condense  moisture  sooner  than  others;  some  decay  in  whole  or  in 
part  sooner  than  others.     So  of  brick;  bricks,  as  they  are  commonly  burnt, 
will  absorb  about  half  a  pint  of  water  when  immersed  in  it*  hence  the  damp 
on  internal  walls,  the  spoiling  of  ornamental  paper,  and  the  necessity  of 
battening.     In  the  making  of  bricks  also,  they  will  always  be  imperfect 
if  the  brick  earth  contain  any  calcareous  earth,  even  in  small  lumps, 
white  on  the  other  hand,  the  bricks  will  run  into  a  porceUaneous  fusion, 
if  calcareous  earth  in  a  rery  comminuted  state  be  intimately  mixed  with 
the  clay  exposed  to  violent  heat.     So  in  the  making  of  mortar,  if  a  ton 
of  limestone  be  returned  in  a  greater  weight  than  eleven  hundred  weight 
of  lime,  it  is  ill  burnt,  and  the  mortar  will  be  imperfect:  if  it  be  kept 
for  many  dajrs  before  it  is  transported  to  the  place  where  it  is  to  be  used, 
air  and  moisture  will  be  imbibed  in  great  quantities,  the  weight  will  be 
unnecessarily  increased,  and  the  lime  injured  exactly  in  the  same  pro- 
portion.    So  in  the  choice  of  sand,  unless  it  consist  entirely  of  siliceous 
earth  without  any  intermixture  of  a]*gillaceou8,  unless  it  consist  of  angu- 
lar siliceous  chrystals  instead  of  small  rounded  pebbles,  it  will  not  make 
mortar  in  its  first  state  of  perfection,  nor  will  the  workman  know  the 
proper  proportion  to  mix  with  the  lime  for  the  purpose  of  making  g^ood 
mortar^    In  like  manner,  in  the  making  of  water  cement  with  terras  or 
puzzuolana,  in  the  substitution  of  the  oxyds  of  iron  or  manganese  for  terras; 
in  the  making  of  scagliola  for  coloured  stuccoes  and  the  imitations  of 
marble— in  the  proper  use  of  gypsum  to  intermix  with  lime  in  the  com- 
mon stuccoes,  and  for  plaister  mouldings— defects  of  materials,  and  me- 
thods of  practice,  with  the  reasons  whereon  they  are  founded,  are  obvi- 
^  OI18  to  a  man  possess^  of  chemical  knowledge,  which  remain  concealed 
from,  and  are  unintelligible  to  the  architect  who  does  not  possess  it. 

The  preparation  of  all  our  food,  depends  greatly  as  to  its  salubrity, 
economy,  and  perfection,  on  chemical  knowledge:  such  are  the  trades  of 

a  BREWER,  a  WINE   MANUFACTURER,   a  VINEGAR  MAKER,  a  DISTILLER,   a 

BAKER,  and  though  last,  not  least  in  importance,  a  cook. 

The  whole  business  of  malHng  is  a  process  purely  chemical,  and  coff- 
sists  in  the  conversion  of  vegeti^ble  ficula  into  saccharine  matter  by  means 
of  partial  germination.  The  use  of  the  thermometer  in  regulating  the 
process  of  malting-^in  ascertaining  the  temperature  at  which  water  will 
best  take  up  the  soluble  parts  of  the  malt — the  heat  at  which  the  malt 
will  set  and  become  insoluble— the  heat  at  which  the  liquor  may  be  turn- 
ed out  of  tbe  coolers  into  the  fermenting  vat,  when  compared  with  the 
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strength  of  the  worts  as  ascertained  by  the  saccharometep-»«re  mil  so  Riaiiy 
chemical  suggestions  and  processes  which  have  giren  a  new  face  to  the 
whole  of  the  business  of  brewings  and  enabled  the  artist  to  furnish  a  bet- 
ter beverage,  with  more  certainty  and  at  less  expense  from  the  same  ma- 
terials, than  when  these  practices  were  unknown.  The  manufacturer  of 
wincy  whether  from  the  raw  grape  or  the  dried  grape,  is  under  equal  ne- 
cessity of  understanding  the  theory  of  fermentation,  and  the  precantioni 
necessary  to  manage  it*  for  unless  he  has  studied  the  elementary  doctrinef 
of  fermentation  as  dependent  upon  chemical  principles,  he  will  never  be 
able  to  regulate  his  practice  with  any  degree  of  certainty^  anomalies  will 
arise  that  he  cannot  explain,  and  results  will  be  different,  when,  to  all 
appearance,. the  processes  have  not  varied.  This  in  common  practice,  h 
so  welS  known  to  eveiy  wine  maker  and  distiller,  that  it  is  a  subject  of 
frequent  remark  and  general  complaint  Much  still  remains  to  be  as- 
certained and  many  improvements  to  be  made  in  this  difficult  branch  of 
manu£aLcture,  but  whatever  the  defects  may  be,  it  is  chemical  science 
alone  that  must  explain  the  imperfections,  and  suggest  the  remedy. 

In  the  process  of  making  vinegary  which  depends  on  the  decomposi- 
tion of  mucilage,  and  the  oxydation  of  saccharine  matter  and  of  alcohol^ 
the  whole  of  it  is  a  process  purely  chemical;  and  so  is  the  analogous  pro- 
cess of  procuring  and  purifying  the  pyroligneous  acid,  which  may  hereaf- 
ter supersede  the  common  acetous  acid,  for  every  purpose  to  which  the 
latter  is  now  applied. 

In  the  dUtilkUion  of  grain,  all  the  difficulties  that  arise  in  brewery, 
are  experienced.  The  same  thermometrical  care  to  prevent  the  setting 
of  the  grain,  the  same  attentions  to  the  fermentation,  the  same  precau- 
tions against  the  conversion  of  the  new  formed  alcohol  into  vin^ar,  are 
to  be  taken  in  both  cases:  and  the  methods  of  impregnating  the  ^riti 
produced  with  the  various  flavours  required,  are  purely  chemical  proc»- 
ses.  This  business  still  requires  experiments  as  to  the  quantity  of  (br- 
ment  necessary  to  liquor  of  a  given  temperature  and  a  give|^  specific  gra- 
vity— as  to  the  necessity  of  covering  the  fermenting  Vessels  at  certain 
temperatures — as  to  the  modes  of  hastening  and  checking  fermentation — 
and  also  to  ascertain  whether  it  be  the  fecula  of  the  grain — ^thc  starch 
that  can  be  washed  away,  or  whether  it  be  the  tough  insoluble  part  of  the 
flour  that  remains,  that  contributes  most  to  the  formation  of  alcohoL  It 
should  seem  that  increasing  the  fecula  in  proportion  to  the  gluten  woM 
be  an  improvement  The  same  set  of  experiments  are  necessary  also  to 
the  Baker:  whether  the  bread  be  better  flavoured  and  more  nutritiooi 
in  proportion  to  the  starch  contained  in  a  given  quanti^  of  flour,  or  ca- 
pable in  the  same  proportion  of  more  permanent  combination  with 
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tUTe--<}r  in  what  proportion  the  fennentable  matter  should  be  added  rela- 
tively to  the  insoluble  caseous  part  which  serves  to  envelop  the  air  in  its 
tendency  to  escape  during  fermentation,  are  poin^  yet  necessary  to  be 
ascertained  before  the  process  of  bread-making  can  be  perfected;  and 
they  are  points  which  chemistry  alone  can  ascertain.  It  may  appear  lu- 
dicrous and  degrading  to  rank  among  important  objects  of  inquiry  the 
art  of  CooKEHr.  But  if  the  man  deserves  a  statue  who  has  instructed 
the  world  how  to  make  two  blades  of  grMS  grow  where  one  grew  before, 
so  does  he  who  instructs  us  how  to  make  the  same  quantity  of  food  coo- 
tribute  to  nourishment  in  twice  the  proportion  as  under  our  present  man- 
agement. That  this  can  be  done  by  improvements  in  cookery,  1  am  lully 
persuaded.  The  chemical  consideratioiis  as  to  the  decomposition  of  food 
suggested  by  count  Rumford's  experiments-— the  probable  decomposition 
and  conversion  of  water  into  nutriment  by  the  divellent  affinities  of  the 
food  which  is  dissolved  in  it — the  substituiton  of  stewed  meats  and  vegeta- 
bles for  such  as  are  boiled,  roasted,  or  broiled-— the  introduction  of  new 
articles  of  food — the  superior  economy  of  utensils,  of  time,  of  fuel,  of 
food,  in  a  well  appointed  French  kitchen  for  instance,  compared  to  an 
American  establishment  of  the  same  kind — the  superior  attention  to  which 
iat  substances  are  entitled  as  nutriments — and  the  economical  methods  of 
preserving  food,  particularly  by  M.  Appert^s  process,  are  points  which 
well  deserve  to  occupy  more  of  our  attention.  I  know  of  no  charity  that 
could  be  so  extensively  beneficial  to  the  poor,  as  a  good  system  of  cooke- 
ry,  with  a  manufactory  of  vessels  that  would  economise  their  fuel.  A 
CiUma  paupertim  is  a  g^reater  desideratum  than  a  pharmacopeia*  .  Such  a 
gift  would  be  worth  twenty  years  of  ahns-g^ving  either  in  England  or  in 
this  country. 

The  furniture  of  our  houses,  the  hangings,  the  ps^r,  the  looking 
glasses,  the  gilding,  the  varnishing,  the  carpeting,  the  painting,  the  chi- 
na vases  that  adorn  our  chimney  pieces,  our  dinner  and  tea  equipage  from 
China»  from  Dresden,  from  Seves,  from  Angoulesme,  from  Worcestershire, 
or  from  Staffordshire,  are  the  very  creatures  of  Chemistry,  deriving  not 
merely  their  beautj'  but  their  existence  from  this  art  For  in  its  practice, 
Chemistiy  is  an  art,  in  its  theory  it  is  a  science.  These  items  call  for  the 
bleacher,  the  dyer,  the  calico  printer,  the  paper  stainer,  the  glass  manu- 
facturer, the  refiner,  the  varnish  maker,  the  colour  maker,  the  potter. 
We  cannot  set  our  foot  in  a  well  furnished  house,  we  cannot  turn  our  eyes 
upon  an  elegant  specimen  of  art,  we  cannoft  venture  an  opinion  upon  com- 
parative excellence,  or  decide  with  skill  upon  the  merit  of  a  single  arti- 
cle of  modem  use  or  ornament,  without  some  acquaintance  with  chemis- 
try: devoid  of  this  knowledge  we  are  stopt  upon  the  very  threshold  of  in- 
quiry respecting  any  fashionable  novelty  presented  for  our  approbation. 
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Ihe  whole  art  of  Bleaching^-^f  producmg"  that superiatire  Whitenea 
without  which  the  uncoloared  fabrics  of  linen  and  of  cotton  are  nowTinsale- 
able,  is  exclusively,  from  beginning  to  end,  a  chemical  process,  for  wbich 
we  are  chiefly  indebted  to  Schule  of  Sweden,  and  Berthollet  of  France* 
Their  process,  with  improvements,  was  first  introduced  into  Manchester,  by 
Mr.  Henry,  Mr.  Taylor,  and  myself  conjointly,  and  it  is  less  than  the 
truth  to  say  that  this  chemical  improvement  has  saved  the  emplo3rmcnt  of 
a  million  sterling  among  the  bleachers  and  calico-printers  of  that  nation, 
and  enabled  them  to  bring  patterns  into  the  market  in  a  third  of  the  time 
formerly  employed  to  perfect  them. 

It  b  not  necessary  to  adduce  any  instances  to  prove  that  the  whole 
art  of  dyeings  whether  upon  silk,  sattin,  or  velvet,  on  wool,  linen,  cotton, 
or  leather,  is  from  beginning  to  end  dependent  entirely  on  chemical  prin- 
ciples and  practices;  nor  is  there  any  branch  of  manufacturing  knowledge, 
that  is  so  much  called  for  at  present  in  our  own  country.  But  without 
chemistry,  the  art  of  dyeing  is  a  mere  collection  of  empirical  receipts  to 
be  learned  by  rote:  of  processes  that  fail,  where  the  qualities  of  the  ma- 
terials are  in  any  degree  defective;  where  an  artist  igndrant  of  chemical 
principles,  must  search  out  his  way  in  the  dark,  should  he  once  go  astray. 

The  art  of  caliohprinHnff  is  also  exclusively  chemical  from  the  com- 
fnencement  to  the  close  of  every  process  and  eveiy  pattern.  The  scour- 
ing, the  mordanting,  the  dunging,  the  raising,  the  bleaching,  the  discharg- 
ing, are  all  the  creatures  of  chemical  invention.  The  process  of  bring- 
ing out  patterns  by  discharging  partially  the  colours  of  a  dyed  ground,  ii 
a  discovery  made  within  these  three  or  four  years;  and  is  an  application  of 
the  process  of  Schule  and  Berthollet,  as  important  in  its  effects  upon  ca- 
lico printing,  as  it  has  been  upon  bleaching.  This  is  an  art  much  wanted 
in  our  own  country,  particularly  that  branch  of  it  that  consist  in  topical 
printing",  but  which  can  never  succeed  unless  in  concomitance  with  the 
extension  of  chemical  knowledge. 

The  business  of  a  paper  stainer  has  now  become  a  very  extensive  and 
important  one  in  the  northern  and  middle  states  and  it  promises  very  shortly 
to  supersede  all  Britisli  and  French  importation  of  a  similar  article,  unlesi 
indeed  in  a  few  cases  of  high  finish  and  great  price  which  are  confined  to  hou- 
ses of  the  first  class  of  opulence.  This  is  a  branch  of  art  partly  allied  to  calico 
printing,  and  partly  to  colour  making,  which  is  also  likely  to  be  pursued 
with  great  success  among:  us.  It  is  sufficient  to  enumerate  the  colours 
manufactured  to  show  that  the  whole  of  this  branch  of  national  industry, 
is  of  chemical  origin,  and  consists  in  its  present  state  of  chemical  proces- 
ses. The  arseniat  of  copper  or  Schule's  green,  the  tartrile  of  copper  or 
Brunswick  green,  the  acctat  of  copper  or  crystals  of  verdigris,  the  car- 
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htauLt  of  copper  or  comiiKmTerdcg^  the  alkaline  and  cdcareoosprec^^ 
tales  of  nitrat  of  copper,  or  the  Terditers,  as  they  are  called,  with  the  vege- 
table sap  green,  and  the  artificial  greens  of  Prossian  bine,  indigo,  and  lit- 
mus, with  the  vaiious  yellows:  the  chromic  yellow  of  lead,  which  may  be 
peculiarly  our  own,  from  the  abundance  of  that  mineral  in  Pennsylvania 
«nd  Maryland,  the  patent  yellow  of  Turner,  or  the  fused  muriat  of  lead, 
the  N^>le6  yellow  of  tiie  mixed  oxydes  of  lead  and  antimony,  the  Kings 
yellow  prepared  from  orpiment,  the  lead  yellow  called  massicot,  the  mer- 
curial turbith  mineral,  the  yellow  lakes  of  weld,  f^tic,  hickory,  quercc- 
tnm,  and  the  barberry  bush;  the  yellow  ochres  of  various  tinges-«-tbe  wlrites 
•f  lead,  of  calcareous  earth,  of  baiytic  earth,  and  of  tin— the  red  of  cin- 
nabar or  Vermillion,  being  the  chemical  mixture  of  sulphur  and  mercury, 
the  red  lead,  the  red  chromat  of  silver  and  mercury,  the  burnt  red  ochre, 
^olcothar  and  crocus  martis,  which  are  the  peroxyds  of  iron,  the  car^ 
mines  of  cochineal  by  allum  and  nitro  muriat  of  tin,  the  pink  red  of  the 
safflower  used  as  a  cosmetic,  the  lakes  of  madder^  of  logwood,  of  Brazil- 
wood, of  Brazilletto,  of  peach-wood,  and  Nicaragua— the  blues  of  indigo, 
eltramarine  or  lapis  lazuli,  Prussian  blue,  the  blues  of  iitmus  or  the 
arohil,  and  of  turnsole  or  the  heliotrope,  the  blue  verditer  or  blue  carbo- 
nat  of  copper,  the  smalt  blue,  or  finely  powdered  glass  of  cobalt— the  red 
browns  of  madder,  of  burnt  terra  di  Sienna,  of  Cdogne  earth.  Hatchet's 
or  rather  Bancroft's  beautiful  prussiat  of  copper— the  browns  of  umber 
and  of  bister— the  yellow  browns  of  tobacco— the  blacks  of  Frankfort,  blue 
black,  lamp  black,  the  precipitate  of  the  black  dyer's  vat— all  these  co- 
lours  are  so  manifestly  chemical,  that  it  would  be  superfluous  to  dwell  on 
the  necessity  of  chemical  science  to  their  manufacture.  Almost  all  these 
are  now  made  in  thb  country,  greatly  to  the  national  benefit,  inasmuch  as 
Ae  wealth  exported  te  purohase  them  is  now  employed  at  home. 

Allied  to  these  branches  of  art,  are  those  of  the  P«wi<cr  and  the  For- 
niiher.  The  spirit  varnishes  of  mastic  and  sandarach,  and  the  oil  varnish- 
es  of  amber  and  copal,  aro  no  longer  secrets,  confined  to  the  workshops  of 
Europe,  our  own  painters  and  guilders  prepare  them;  our  own  colour-ma- 
kers  manufacture  the  paints,  our  own  refiners  supply  gold  to  the  gold- 
beater,  and  the  gilders  no  longer  seek  abroad  for  the  various  coloured 
gold  leaf  necessary  to  their  ornamental  labours.  All  these  branches,  de- 
pendent entirely  on  chemical  science,  must  succeed  and  improve,  hand 
.in  hand  with  the  kind  of  knowledge  on  which  they  are  founded. 

Of  late  years,  successful  attempts  have  been  made  to  introduce  the 
manufacture  of  glau  into  the  United  States,  not  indeed  to  such  an  ex- 
tent as  to  supersede  the  importation  of  the  looking-glasses,  or  ornamen- 
tal glass  ware  of  Europe,  but  the  progress  of  the  manufacture  is  such  as 
to  exhibit  at  this  day  an  honourable  rivalry,  and  to  render  useless  the  im- 
VOL.  III.  ■  b 
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portation  of  coarser  articles.  Window  glass,  common  tumblen,  and  wuM 
glasses,  and  at  Pittsbui^h  omamenlal  cut  glass  also  is  maaufactured  a 
such  a  way,  as  to  exhibit  a  coropetitioo  which  foreign  articles  of  the  aame 
kind  may  occasionally  exceed,  but  cannot  disgrace.  As  all  the  raw  mate* 
rials  of  this  manufacture,  the  sand,  the  alkali,  the  manganese,  are  of  bono 
produce— *as  it  encourages  greatly  the  saving  of  the  ashes  produced  by  the 
combustion  of  our  wood — as  it  greatly  promotes  the  knowledge  and  th« 
use  of  our  mineral  coal-.««s  a  g^at  part  of  the  cost  consists  in  the  car- 
riage— as  it  is  a  manufacture  not  confined  to  any  state  of  the  unioD — as 
it  promotes  incidentally  the  knowledge  of  our  clays,  and  the  mannfactort 
of  our  pottery,  it  is  well  deserving  of  encouragement  I  know  ooi 
whether  the  use  of  arsenic  as  well  as  mang^ese  In  cleansing  the  glass, 
and  the  use  of  Glauber's  salt  in  furnishing  the  alkali  is  yet  in  common  utt 
among  our  manufacturers,  as  they  are  in  Europe,  but  if  not,  they  will 
soon  find  their  way. 

The  pottery  of  the  United  States,  is  yet  in  a  state  of  gpreat  infisffiority^ 
owing  to  the  great  mass  of  mineralogical  and  chemical  knowledge  ne- 
cessary to  bring  it  to  any  tolerable  state  of  perfectidn.  Our  clays  hare 
not  been  explored:  their  geolog^al  situations  are  not  yet  exactly  known. 
Many  fine  clays  are  found  occasionally  in  primitive  formations,  many  others 
in  the  secondary  and  alluvial  strata:  our  country  has  not  yet  been  view- 
ed mineralog^cally;  our  discoveries  of  mineral  raw  materials  are  as  yet 
accidental,  not  arising  as  they  ought  from  the  indications  of  science.  We 
want  quartz  and  flint  to  mix  with  our  clays;  We  want  chert  to  grind  the 
flints  when  calcined.  The  petuntze  and  the  kaolin  of  the  Chinese,  abound 
in  our  granite  ridges,  but  we  want  the  numerous  manipulations,  the  me-' 
chanical  contrivances,  and  above  all,  the  capital  of  European  manuiactn<* 
ries,  to  supersede  the  foreign  importation  of  potteiy.  The  mixtures  ne- 
cessary to  produce  a  porcelainous  fusion,  the  combinations  whether  of  me- 
tallic oxyds  or  of  earths  proper  for  fluxes  and  glazings,  and  the  prepara- 
tions of  iron,  copper,  chrome,  cobalt,  lead,  antimony,  manganese>  silver 
and  gold  for  reds,  browns,  greens,  blues,  yellows,  ruby  colour,  purple  and 
hyacinth  we  have  chemistry  enough,  and  materials  enough  to  furnish;  and 
whenever  our  manufacturers  will  be  contented  with  Euro|)ean  profits,  thej 
may  quickly  render  European  importation  unnecessary,  but  not  before. 

In  the  tanning  of  leather,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  all  sorts  of  lea- 
thern articles,  even  in  morocco  leather,  we  are  little  behind  our  foreiga 
instructors.  The  French  process  of  M.  Seguin  by  which  the  tanning  of 
thin  skins  is  expedited,  by  an  infusion  or  decoction  of  the  tannin-princi* 
pie  contained  in  bark,  has  not  been  sufficiently  tried  among  us:  for  thick 
skins,  I  believe  European  experiment  has  ascertained  that  the  process  m 
question  is  not  equal  to  the  ancient  method,  either  in  point  of  expense,  or 
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quality  of  the  manufactured  article.  Mr.  Hatchett's  very  curious  ex^  • 
periments  on  the  artificial  production  of  tan,  are  likely  by  and  by  to 
lead  to  some  material  improvement  in  the  tanning  of  leather,  especially  in 
countries  like  the  populous  states  of  Burope,  where  bark  for  the  purpose 
grows  every  year  more  difficult  to  be  procured.  The  dressing,  the  tannings 
and  the  dyeing  of  morocco  skins  among  us,  approach  to  the  English  spe- 
cimens, who  are  indebted  to  thn^imiimniri  ifinun  of  M.  Philippo  for  al- 
most all  they  know  on  the  su^^lc|k  Some  substitute  for  the  dog's  dung, 
'  some  cheaper  tanning  material  than  stomach  leaves,  something  that  will 
answer  at  a  cheaper  rate  the  use  of  the  berberryroot  yellow,  and  a  bright- 
er scarlet,  blue  and  gpreen,  are  yet  desirable.  It  is  not  yet  known  whether 
it  be  the  artemisia  correspondent  to  our  southern  wood  that  furnishes  the 
odour  of  Russian  leather,  or  some  other  plant.  Mr.  Guthrie,  whose  au- 
thority is  very  respectable  on  the  subject,  asserts  it  is  the  artemisia  annua. 
My  trials,  have  led  me  to  doubt.  At  any  rate,  these  desiderata,  if  sup- 
plied |t  all,  must  be  supplied  by  chemical  knowledge. 

The  manufacturers  of  iron  and  Heel,  are  yet  in  an  infant  state  among 
us,  owing  to  the  infancy  of  chemical  instruction  among  us.  Even  at  this 
moment,  England,  that  does  not  abound  in  iron  ore  more  than  Pennsylva- 
nia, can  export  articles  of  iron  manufacture  of  every  description  to  this 
country  with  profit.  So  does  Sweden  and  even  Kussta,  from  which  two 
countries  our  best  brands  are  imported.  Our  steel,  at  least  nine  tenths 
of  all  our  consumption,  we  import  partly  from  Germany  and  partly  from 
England.  Cast  steel,  though  manui^tured  by  fusing  the  refuse  of  the 
best  blistered  steel  with  carbonat  of  hme  and  animal  charcoal,*  a  process 
neither  difficult  or  expensive,  we  do  not  make  at  all.  If  chemical  know- 
ledge were  more  generaUy  diffused  among  us,  this  reproach  would  not 
exist;  for  the  whole  of  the  iron  manufacture  is  chemical,  from  first  to  last. 

We  know  not  yet  any  certain  methods  of  discovering  at  sight  the 
kind  of  iron  we  may  expect  from  a  given  ore. 

We  know  not  yet  on  principle,  how  to  mix  our  ores  so  as  to  bring 
lyut  iron  of  a  given  quality. 

Few  of  our  iron  masters,  know  how  to  apportion  their  limestone  flux 
to  an  ore  of  a  given  description. 

Few  of  iStiem  know  how  to  analyze  an  iron  ore,  first  with  a  view  to 
ascertain  the  quantity  of  iron  contained,  and  secondly,  with  a  view  to 
know  the  kind  and  quantity  of  flux  required. 

In  no  case  is  the  wood  charcoal  manufactured  in  the  best  method  as 
to  quality,  which  is  the  potent  method  of  Mr.  Kurtzt  Whether  it  would 
equally  answer  in  point  of  economy,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say. 
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None  of  our  iron  masters  yet  know  the  value  of  the  charcoal  of  pit 
or  stone  coal,  the  universal  fuel  in  the  furnaces  of  Great  Britain. 

Still  less  have  they  thought  of  trying  the  carbonic  smokeless  stooe 
coal  of  Rhode  island,  or  north-western  Pennsylyania. 

In  no  iron  works  of  this  country  is  the  bloomery  so  managed  as  tm 
procure  a  bar  of  uniform  perfect  iron,  unless  occasionally  and  by  acci- 
dent It  is  either  not  sufficiently  carbonized  or  decarbonized,  or  not  suf- 
ficiently hammered,  or  not  hammered  sufficiently  hot  to  produce  an  uni- 
fbrm  mass  of  pure  malleable  metaL  No  where  that  I  know  among  oar 
iron  works,  have  iron  cylinder  rollers  been  substituted  for-the  tilt  ham- 
mer, although  in  Great  Britain,  from  motives  of  economy  in  point  of  pofw- 
er,  the  tilt  hammer  has  been  gpreatly  superseded  by  rollers. 

Neither  does  it  appear  to  me  that  the  theory  or  the  practice  of  roait- 
ing  iron  ores  in  the  first  instance  is  well  understood  among  us. 

From  the  defect  of  bar  iron,  no  ^ood  steel  can  be  regularly  and  per- 
manently made  among  us.  Nor  is  any  good  sheet  iron  yet  made  in  Ameri- 
ca, so  far  a^  I  know. 

With  all  these  disadvantages  our  iron  masters  even  under  imperfett 
management,  accumulate  fortunes.  But  when  competition  becomes  more, 
common,  and  capitals  more  abundant  also,  then  will  science  come  into 
play,  and  he  who  best  understands  the  chemical  principles  of  this  impor- 
tant manufacture,  will  make  the  most  money  by  it,  and  serves  his  coun- 
tiy's  interest  exactly  in  proportion  as  he  serves  his  own.  That  day  ia 
not  hr  distant,  for  eveiy  article  of  iron  from  the  bar  to  the  watch-8prin|^> 
can  now  be  imported  with  great  profit. 

Without  chemistry  we  can  hardly  be  said  in  modem  days  to  poeseaa 
either  phyiic  or  physicians.  The  modem  materia  medica  comprdtends 
no  doubt  among  the  class  of  deleterious  plants,  some  few  galenicals  tiiat 
are  worth  retaining,  such  as  opium,  hops,  cinchona,  digitalis,  squills,  ja-> 
fa^,  aloes,  gamboge,  ipecacuanha,  and  a  very  few  more.  In  my  opinioo 
a  lecturer  in  materia  medica  would  be  as  well  employed  in  secerning  the 
powerful  from  the  inert,  as  in  adding  any  new  articles  to  the  already  en- 
cumbered list  Even  of  these  galenical  drugs,  modem  chemistry  has 
taught  us,  by  spirituous  and  wateiy  extracts  and  tinctures  to  concentrattt 
the  virtues  of  the  medicine— to  ronder  it  more  easily  taken  by  the  patient, 
and  more  easily  conveyed  to  distant  parts,  without  any  diininution  of  eft- 
eacy. 

But  the  most  numerous,  the  most  powerful,  the  most  usefbl  class  of 
medicines  are  chemical  preparations.  Without  these  a  physician  cannot 
stir.  Without  chemical  knowledge  he  cannot  venture  to  prescribe  then 
either  with  safety  to  the  patient,  or  satisfrbotion  to  himselfl  How  man/ 
deplorable  instances  have  I  teen  of  compound  prescriptions,  where  tmch 
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item  answenqg  to  the  indicatioiis,  their  combination  destroyed  the  elect 
of  each  other,  and  the  result  became  either  dan(:eroii8  or  inert!  So  fre- 
quently does  this  occur,  that  a  medical  education,  of  which  chemical 
knowledge  shall  not  form  the  basis,  will  tend  in  no  slight  degree  to  jus- 
tify the  poet's  satirical  exclamation,  ''  Nay,  some  hare  outlived  the  doc- 
tor's pill!" 

But  it  is  not  merely  the  knowledge,  preparation,  and  prescriptioD  of 
medicines,  that  caUs  for  accurate  knowledge  of  chemistry  in  the  physi- 
cian; be  cannot  well  ascertain  the  state  of  health,  or  the  state  of  disease 
without  frequent  recourse  to  this  most  necessaiy  branch  of  study.  The 
constitution  of  the  atmosphere,  the  state  of  the  blood,  and  of  all  the  se- 
cretions are  subject  to  and  are  affected  by  chemical  agencies.  The  phe- 
nomena of  respiration,  of  arterial  and  of  venous  blood,  the  stimulating 
qualities  of  this  fluid,  the  secretions  of  the  stomach,  intestines,  and  kid- 
neys, frequently  call  aloud  for  chemical  reflection.  Indeed,  as  all  the 
fluids  of  the  body  are  chemical  compounds,  and  alterable  by  the  chemi- 
cal action  of  apprq[>riate  medicines— as  all  the  solids  are  formed  by  secre- 
ticm  from  the  fluids,  and  renewed  and  repaired  by  the  particles  which  the 
fluids  supply  for  this  purpose,  some  more  attention  will  be  necessary  to 
the  humoral  pathology  than  the  followers  of  Hoflman  and  Cullen  have 
chosen  to  afibrd  it.  Dr.  Pearson  and  Dr.  Bostock  have  lately  shown  how 
usefully  chemical  knowledge  can  be  applied  in  some  branches  of  surgi- 
cal pathology. 

It  will  be  seen  by  this  time,  how  intimately  and  extensively  the  science 
of  chemistry  intermingles  with  every  important  manufacture  of  the  old  and 
of  the  new  world,  with  our  domestic  comforts  and  pleasures,  with  our  con- 
ditions of  health  and  of  illness,  and  with  almost  every  thing  that  interests 
us.  It  will  be  useless  after  the  enumeration  that  has  already  taken  place, 
to  show  how  it  furnishes  the  basis  for  almost  every  other  manufacture: 
for  printing,  for  the  type  foundeiy,  for  the  ink  manufieustory,  for  the  bleach- 
ing of  rags  for  the  pi^r  maker,  for  the  manufocture  of  soap,  of  candles, 
for  the  purification  of  oil,  for  the  extrication  of  carburetted  hydrogen, 
for  the  making  of  charcoal,  of  gunpowder,  of  starch,  of  sugar,  for  every 
manufacture  of  which  metals  are  the  material,  for  the  extrication  of  alum, 
of  salt,  of  green  vitrid,  for  the  making  of  white  lead,  and  sugar  of  lead, 
and  red  lead,  and  what  is  of  more  consequence  than  any,  for  the  invention 
ajid  improvement  of  that  permanent  source  of  mechanical  power,  the 
steam  engine,  the  lectures  of  Dr.  Black  having. given  birth  to  the  im- 
provements of  Mr.  Watt.  I  say  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  go  into  an 
individual  detail  (^  these  objects  of  chemical  knowledge.  The  bare  enu- 
meration suffices' to  lAnom  their  dependence  on  chemistry,  and  their  pio- 
digioiM  importance  even  in  a  national  point  of  view.    I  shall,  therefore^ 
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close  this  lecture  with  one  or  two  rennurka  of  a  greneral  natare,  whicl» 
seem  to  arise  out  of  the  riew  of  the  subject  that  I  haye  thought  fit  to  pre 
sent  to  you. 

First  It  is  eyident,  that  when  a  gentleman  has  paid  due  attention  to 
the  principles  of  the  study  now  recommended  to  your  notice,  he  can  tra- 
vel no  where,  at  home  or  abroad,  without  finding  at  every  resting-  plaoe 
some  object  to  excite  his  attention,  and  keep  alive  his  inquiries:  something 
to  induce  hkn,  either  to  gain  knowledge  which  he  did  not  possess,  cv  to  do 
good  by  communicating  his  information  to  others. 

The  state  of  agpiculture,  the  state  of  arts,  the  stato  of  manufoctnrei^ 
whatever  that  may  be,  whether  of  infancy  or  of  advancement,  will  per- 
petually suggest  remarks  and  reflections,  and  lead  him  to  apply  the 
knowledge  he  has  acquired  to  the  facts  he  has  observed.  Indeed,  witib 
chemistry,  with  mineralogy,  and  with  botany,  no  travelling  is  irksome, 
no  road  is  tediouS)  no  place  barren  of  interest,  no  day  witiiout  its  sa- 
tisfaction, no  journey  so  fatigueing  but  knowledge  may  be  gained  or  im- 
provement communicated.  Is  not  this  a  state  of  mind  and  of  feeliiig 
highly  desirable?  Is  it  nothing  to  have  acquired  objects  of  pursuit  and  of 
interest  in  whatever  quarter  of  the  World  you  may  be  thrown?  I  do  not 
say  that  a  man  is  to  be  inquisitive  by  profession  wherever  h6  travels,  but 
with  the  attainments  I  mention,  his  attention  will  be  excited  without  any 
c^rt  of  his  own,  and  the  tedium  of  travelling  will  fly  from  such  com- 
panions. 

Ag^ain.  Consider  tiie  quantum  of  knowledge  that  manufactures,  par- 
ticularly chemical  manufactures,  imply.  Reflect  for  a  moment  that  alt 
knowledge  has  a  family  connexion  with  every  other  branch  and  that 
knowledgfe  of  all  kinds  is  in  its  eflects.  Power.  Consider  further,  whidi 
are  the  nations  wherein  is  the  greatest  wealth,  the  greatest  national 
strength,  and  the  g^reatest  number  of  sources  of  comfort  and  of  plea- 
sure on  the  globe;  would  you  not  name  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany? 
Are  not  all  these  preeminently  manufkcturing  nations,  requiring,  pum- 
ing,  and  encouraging  every  kind  of  knowledge  connected  witii  maDofM- 
ture,  as  a  national  object  of  great  interest^  Consider  again,  whetSbo'  a 
mere  agricultural  country  can  possibly  possess  the  same  qtianCity  of 
knowledge  with  a  manufacturing  nation,  seeing  that  there  is  not  the  smt 
temptation  to  acquire  it,  or  the  same  means  of  applying  it  when  acquired^ 
I  do  not  know  whether  as  an  object  of  political  economy,  whetberi* 
a  source  of  national  wealth,  it  be  worth  while  to  encourage  muiiifiM- 
tures;  this  would  be  a  suggestion  palpably  out  of  place:  but  this  I  know* 
and  by  this  time  you  also  will  be  inclined  to  allow,  that  one  great  meaafr 
of  propagating  and  encouraging  scientific  knowledge  of  every  deacti^ 
tion,  is  to  propagate  and  encaorage  manufhctures  of  every  teeription,  Ibr 
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Qiey  rest  upon  it.  As  a  general  proposition  this  seems  to  me  undeniable: 
to  what  extent  the  practice  should  be  carried,  must  be  determined  by 
the  statesman  and  not  hy  the  chemist. 

At  the  close  of  this  introductory  lecture  it  may  be  proper  to  state 
briefly  the  outline  of  the  course  I  mean  to  pursue. 

The  chief  use  of  a  chemical  lecture  is  to  enable  a  student  to  read 
with  advantage  the  books  that  treat  on  the  subject;  to  show  those  expe- 
riments to  the  eye  that  would  be  unintelligible  from  mere  description  on 
paper.  It  will  be  impossible  to  exclude  oral  instruction,  but  I  shall 
dwell  briefly  on  what  the  book  will  tell  you,  and  more  amply  on  those 
applications  of  chemical  knowledge  which  the  books  usually  met  with  do 
not  supply. 

I  propose  to  give  the  natural  history  of  the  substances  which  are  the 
objects  of  chemical  investigation:  then  their  artificial  history;  how  to 
procure  them:  then  their  chemical  properties  when  procured;  and  lastly 
their  uses  in  medicine,  in  the  arts,  or  in  manuftMStures. 

I  propose  to  perform  the  experiments  by  means  of  the  apparatus  usu* 
ally  described  in  the  common  books.  But  my  chemical  knowledge  has 
been  acquired  in  situations  where  my  domestic  utensils  have  constituted 
my  apparatus,  because  my  local  situation  and  the  state  of  my  financee 
compelled  me  to  economy  and  substitution.  I  shall  endeavour  therefore 
to  show  as  often  as  I  can,  in  what  way  the  most  material  properties  of 
chemical  substances  can  be  demonstrated  by  means  of  apparatus^  every 
where  to  be  found,  and  within  the  compass  of  moderate  income. 

In  so  doing,  I  believe  I  shall  best  serve  the  interests  of  the  science  I 
profess  to  teach,  and  present  nothing  that  can  deter  the  student  from  the 
fiiture  pursuit  of  the  knowledge  he  is  anxious  to  retain,  as  well  as  to  ac** 
^uire. 


To  9fieak  a  thing  under  the  rotes  and  under  the  ro»e  be  it  tfio^ 
Jten;  are  phrases  of  some  difficulty,  though  the  sense  of  them  be 
well  enough  understood:  they  mean  secretly;  hnt  the  query  is,  how 
they  came  to  imply  that.  The  clergyman  wears  a  rose  in  his  hat; 
mud  in  confession  what  is  spoke  in  his  ear,  is  in  effect  under  the 
rose,  and  is  to  be  kept  secret,  as  being  under  the  seal  of  confession. 
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REVIEW  OP  LITERATURE. 

Cobyat's  Cbvdxtxbs  haadlj  gobled  up  in  five  Monethi  Tftrvelt  b  Fraacei 
Saaoy,  'Italj,  Rhetia,  commonlj  called  the  Grisont  Countrj,  Heliietia,  aSas 
SwiUeriaad,  some^twrts  of  High  Germanj,  and  thtf  Netherianda;  newly 
digestefl  in  the  hungry  aire  of  Odcombe,  in  the  ooaoty  of  Somervt,  «m1  dov 
dispersed  to  the  nourishment  of  the  trauelling  Memhers  of  thia  Kiugdome. 
London*  Printed  bj  W.  S.  1611.  Pp.  665.    From  theCritieal  Review. 

Pbrhaps  there  never  was  a  book  of  travels  that  in  its  time  exci* 
ted  more  attention  than  that  before  us,  and  a  review  of,  and  some 
extracts  from  it,  will  not  be  uninteresting,  while  the  pres^it  ex* 
patriating  mania  reigns.  The  town  h^s  been  saturated  with  mi- 
nute  details  of  recent  expeditions  to  various  parts  of  the  condneot, 
and  it  will  now  have  an  opportunity  of  learning  something,  fixmi 
a  writer  at  least  as  curious  in  his  researches,  of  the  appearance 
and  condition  of  the  same  places,  and  of  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  the  same  people,  more  than  two  hundred  years  ago. 

The  author,  the  book,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  was  ushered 
into  the  world,  are  all  singular.  Thomas  Coryat,  or  Coryate,was 
bom  at  Odcombe,  in  Somersetshire,  in  1577,  and  sJter  having  been 
at  Winchester  School  until  he  was  19  years  old,  he  was  entered  a 
commoner  of  Glocester  Hall,  Oxford,  where  it  is  said  he  became 
a  proficient  in  Gi^ek  and  Latin,  having  a  great  facility  in  learning 
languages.  He  however  does  not  appear  to  have  taken  any  de- 
gree, for  in  about  three  years  he  came  to  London,  and  was  re- 
ceived into  the  household  of  the  liberal  and  amiable  prince 
Henry,  who  allowed  him  a  pension:  some  writers  assert  that  he 
was  in  a  menial  capacity,  and  others  that  he  filled  the  office  of 
fool  then  a  usual  appendage  to  the  establishments  of  the  nobility. 
Fuller  (IVorfhiea:  Somersetshire,  p.  31)  says,  that  ^  he  was  the 
courtier's  anvil  to  try  their  wits  upon,  and  sometimes  this  anvil 
returned  the  hammers  as  hard  knocks  as  it  received,  his  blunt- 
ness  repaying  their  abusiness;*'  and  Wood  follows  this  authority, 
calling  him  the  whetstone  of  the  wits  of  the  day.  He  seems  to 
have  been  exceedingly  fond  of  making  speeches,  and  before  he 
commenced  his  travels  in  1 608,  we  find  him  pronouncing  several 
orations  at  Odcombe,  his  native  place,  once  having  collected  above 
two  thousand  auditors.  In  1 608  he  set  out  upon  his  expediUoo, 
and  having  passed  through  the  countries  named  in  the  title,  inclu- 
ding 45  cities,  and  traversed,  according  to  a  computation  inserted 
on  the  last  page  of  his  work,  1,975  miles,  he  returned  to  England 
in  five  months.  In  1611  he  published  his  Crudities,  having  pre- 
viously had  some  difficulty,  in  consequence  of  the  sudden  death 
of  the  Abp.  of  Canterbuiy,  in  procuring  a  license,  as  we  find  by 
a  MS.  letter,  pnnted  for  the  first  time  in  the  Biografihia  Briton- 
nicoj  and  afterwards  in  the  Cenaura  Literaria:  here  he  solicits 
sir  Michael  Hixes,  Knt.  to  use  his  influence  for  the  purpose,  ob- 
^rving,  <<  by  his  incessant  industry  and  Herculean  toil,  he  wrote 
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to  many  observations  in  the  foresaid  countries  as  filled  very  near 
four  quires  of  paper;"  and  adding  that  sir  M.  Hixes  would  have  no 
hesitation,  did  he  ^^  but  knowwhat  intolerable  pains  he  took  with 
his  travels  both  by  day  and  night,  scarce  affording  himself  two 
hours  rest  sometimes  of  the  twenty-four.**  This  book,  by  per- 
mission was  dedicated  to  prince  Henry,  before  whom  and  **  a 
great  assembly  of  courtiers*'  he  delivered  an  oration — doubtless  a 
panegyric  upon  himself  and  his  work. 

In  the  year  1611  was  also  published  <<  Coryat*s  Crambe,  &c.  as 
the  second  course  to  the  Crudities;"  and  in  1612,  having  made  a 
long  harangue  at  Odcombe,  he  again  went  abroad,  not  intending 
to  return  till  ten  years  had  elapsed.  His  stay  in  foreign  parts, 
however,  was  protracted  (no  doubt  against  his  will)  by  death;  for 
having  joumied  over  Turkey,  Palestine,  Persia,  Egypt,  Morocco, 
and  incUa,  he  was  seized  with  a  diarrhoea  at  Surat,  which  proved 
htal  in  1617.  Speaking  of  the  appearance  of  this  most  eccentric 
being.  Fuller  says,  that  ^^  he  carried  folly  in  his  very  face;  the  shape 
of  his  head  had  no  promising  form,  being  like  a  sugar*loaf  inver- 
ted,  with  the  little  end  before,  and  composed  of  fancy  and  memo- 
ry  without  any  common  sense.** — Physically  at  least,  he  seems  to 
have  been  admirably  fitted  for  a  traveller,  for  his  patience  and  en- 
durance were  such,  that  in  the  language  of  one  who  had  very  like- 
ly seen  him,  ^  he  seemed  cooled  with  heat,  fed  with  fasting,  and 
refreshed  with  weariness;"  and  as  to  his  personal  comforts,  ^<  he 
coimted  those  men  guilty  of  superfluity  who  had  more  suits  and 
shirts  than  bodies,  seldom  putting  off  either  Until  they  were  ready 
to  go  away  from  him.*'  * 

Coryat  possessed  an  inordinate  share  of  vanity;  and  as  he  re- 
ceived with  the  utmost  sensitiveness  any  apparent  neglect  of  his 
talents,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  he  swallowed  with  proportionate 
greediness  the  most  fulsome  panegyrics,  not  discovering  the  line 
between  flattery  and  satire,  and  between  applause  and  ridicule. 
This  quality  led  to  one  of  the  great  singularities  of  the  book  be- 
fore us,  for  the  wits  of  the  day,  learning  thcintention  of  Coryat, 
to  print  his  Crudities,  determined  to  make  a  butt  of  him,  and  fired 
against  him  more  than  fifty  mock  commendatory  copies  of  ver- 
ses in  Greek,  Latin,  English,  French,  Italian,  and  the  Utopian 
language,  which  Coryat  was  ludicrously  reported  to  have  acqui- 
red. In  the  simplicity  of  his  self-conceit,  the  author  annexed  all  these 
burlesques  to  his  work,  which  Fuller  observes,  ^^  is  not  altogether  . 
useless,  though  the  porch  be  worth  more  than  the  palace."  Of 
course  much  of  the  wit  and  humour  of  these  pieces  died  with  the 
remembrance  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  man,  but  among  the 
writers  of  them  are  most  of  the  great  names  in  poetry  of  that  day 
—Ben  Jonson,  Michael  Drayton,  sir  John  Harington,  John  Da^^ 
vies  of  Hereford,  Dn  Donnie,  &c. 

During  his  five  montns'  travel,  which,  as  Fuller  drolly  express^ 
es  it,  he  performed  piincipally  on  a  ten-toed  horse,  he  wore  only 
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two  pairs  of  shoes  strengthened  with  horn.  One  of  these  two 
pair  was  afterwards  actually  hung  up  as  a  votive  offering  in  the 
church  of  Odcombe,  encircled  with  a  wreath  of  laurel,  and  ex- 
plained by  the  subsequent  Latin  inscription,  written  by  Henry 
Peachum,  author  of  "  The  Complete  Gentleman,"  &c. 

Ad  Thoroam  NostruiD. 
Cur^  Coryate,  tUn  calcem  Phoebeia  Daphne 

Cinxeril,  et  nudae  Laurea  nulla  comae? 
Insnnot  mundiforsan  corUemnit  honores, 
Ignibut  el  Lauro  e$  tutus  ab  MmWiiB,* 
Verim  at  capitit  pleni,  Coryate,  mUerta 
In  ealces  imot  Musa  rejecit  onus. 

Coryat  does  not  appear  to  have  been  much  of  a  versifier, 
though  he  is  said  to  have  written  a  song  in  the  Somersetshire  dia- 
lect upon  the  excellency  of  the  Bath  waters:  according  to  his 
own  account,  however,  he  had  a  rare  extempore  talent,  which  he 
employed  on  a  very  ludicrous  occasion.  He  journied  with  a  friend 
to  the  ruins  of  Troy,  and  was  there  by  thaf  friend  (as  Coryat 
very  seriously  relates  in  a  letter  inserted  in  Purcbas's  Pilgrims) 
dubbed  the  first  knight  of  Troy.  Our  traveller  received  the  ho- 
nour with  these  verses,  with  which  his  muse  favoured  him  for  the 
occasion: 

Lo,  here  with  prostrate  knee  I  do  embrace 

The  gallant  title  of  a  Trojan  Knight, 
In  Priam^s  court,  which  time  shall  ne'er  deface, 

A  g^race»uuknown  to  any  British  wight. 

This  noble  knighthood  shall  Fame's  trump  resound 
In  Odcombe's  honour,  maugre  envie  fell, 

O'er  famous  Albion,  throughout  that  island  round, 
'Till  that  my  mournful  friends  shall  ring  my  knell. 

Our  preliminary  matter  has  extended  beyond  the  limits  we  in- 
tended; but  while  some  of  our  noblest  poets  are  left  without  a 
single  anecdote  of  their  lives,  so  much  curious  intelligence  has 
'  been  given  by  contemporaries  regarding  this  mad  fool,  or  foolish 
madman,  that  we  could  not  compress  it.  After  a  stupid  oration 
by  George  Haunschildt,  professor  of  eloquence  at  Marbourg,  in 
praise  of  travel,  and  a  letter  of  recommendation  by  Laurence 
Whitaker,  a  friend  of  the  author,  the  work  itself  begins  with 
Coryat's  observations  on  France,  to  which  he  proceeded  by  Ca- 
lais; from  Calais  he  goes  to  Amiens,  communicating  with  accura- 
cy a  great  many  particulars  till  then  almost  utiknown  in  England. 
His  journey  was  not  very  expeditious,  for  the  last  eight  miles  of 
the  road  to  Paris  occupied  six  hours.  His  observations  upon 
every  place  of  note  are  given  under  a  separajte  head,  and  those 
upon  Paris  and  its  *  vicinity  fill  many  pages.  Speaking  of  the 
foundation  of  the   city   and   the  origin  of   its  Latin  name,  he 

*  The  name  of  the  VeDetian  eourUxan  by   whom  Coryat  was  said  to  have 
been  inveigled. 
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ingeniously  and  humorously  enough  remarks,  "  but  the  name 
©f  Lutetia  it  doth  well  brooke,  convcniunt  rckus  nomina  •stfit 
9uia  being  so  called  from  the  Latin  word  Lutum^  which  signi- 
iieth  dirt,  because  many  of  the  slreetes  are  the  dirtiest  and 
so  consequently  the  most  stinking  of  all  that  ever  I  saw  in 
any  citie  in  my  life."  This  warrant  for  the  etymology  of  Coryat 
it  still  retains.     Of  Che  Louvre  and  its  gallery  he  thus  speaks: 

**  After  this  I  went  into  a  place  which  for  such  a  kinde  of  roome  excel- 
letli  in  my  opinion,  not  only  al  those  that  are  now  in  the  world,  but  also 
all  those  whatsoeuer  that  euer  were  since  the  creation  thereof,  euen  a 
gsdlery,  a  perfect  description  whereof  wil  require  a  large  volume.  His 
deuided  into  three  parts,  two  sides  at  both  the  ends,  and  one  very  large 
and  spacious  walke.  One  of  the  sides  when  I  was  there,  was  almost  ended, 
bauing  in  it  many  goodly  pictures  of  some  of  the  kings  and  queeoes  of 
France,  made  most  exactly  in  wainscot,  and  drawen  out  very  Uuely  in  oyl 
workes  vpon  the  same.  The  roofe  of  most  glittering  and  admirable  beau- 
ty, wh^jrein  is  much  antique  worke,  with  the  picture  of  God  and  the  an- 
geis,  U^  suiine,  the  moooe,  the  starres,  the  planets,  and  other  celestiall 
signes.  Yea  so  vnspeakeably  faire  it  is,  that  a  man  can  hardly  compre- 
hend it  in  his  minde,  that  hath  not  first  scene  it  with  his  bodily  eyes.  The 
long  gallery  hath  at  the  entrance  thereof  a  goodly  dore,  g^amished  with 
foure  very  sumptuous  marble  pillers  of  a  flesh  colour,  interlaced  with  some 
veins  of  white.  It  is  in  breadth  about  ten  of  my  paces,  and  aboue  fiue 
hundred  in  length,  which  maketb  at  the  least  half  a  mile.  Also  there  are 
eight  and  forty  stately  partitions  of  white  free  stone  on  each  side  of  this 
long  gallery,  each  being  about  some  twelue  foote  long,  betwixt  the  which 
there  are  faire  window es:  the  walles  of  the  gallery  are  about  two  yardes 
thicke  at  the  least.  The  gallery  is  coucred  with  blew  slatte  like  our  Cor- 
nish tile.  In  the  outside  of  one  of  the  walles  near  to  the  Hiuer  Seine,  there 
are  foure  very  stately  pillers  of  white  free  stone,  most  curiously  cut  with 
sundry  faire  workes,  that  giue  g^at  ornament  to  the  outward  frontispice 
of  the  worke.  On  the  west  side  of  the  gallery  there  is  a  most  beautifuU 
garden  diuided  into  eight  seuerall  knots.  The  long  gallery  wlien  I  was 
there  was  imperfect,  for  there  was  but  halfe  of  the  walke  boorded,  and 
the  roofe  very  rude,  the  windowes  also  and  the  partitions  not  a  quarter 
finished.  For  it  is  reported  that  the  whole  Ion?  gallery  shall  be  made 
correspondent  to  the  first  side  tliat  is  almost  ended.  At  the  end  of  the  long 
gallery  there  were  two  hundred  masons  working  on  free  stone  euerj  day 
when  I  was  there,  to  lilake  an  end  of  that  side  which  must  answere  the 
first  side  that  is  almost  ended." 

Notwithstanding  these  exertions,  our  readers  are  aware  that 
the  work  has  not  to  this  day  been  completed.  Coryat  a  little 
over- states  the  length  of  the  gall  ry,  but  in  general,  as  far  as  we 
have  been  able  to  trace  it,  his  information  is  correct,  although  it 
must  have  been  most "  hastily  gobled  up,"  as  he  expresst  s  it, 
and  without  any  of  the  aids  from  which  our  modern  writers'  of 
travels  have  compiled  so  much  He  seems  to  have  had  a  most 
restless  curiosity  after  facts.  He  was  wonderfully  struck  with 
the  numerous  paltry  bridges  then  existing  over  the  Seine,  and 
compared  with  the  only  one  then  existing  in  London,  they  might 
appear  admirable. 

<  But  to  retume  againe  to  the  noble  riuer  Seine:  There  was  building 
oucr  It  when  I  was  in  the  citie,  a  g^oodly  bridge  of  white  free  stone,  which 
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^Fas  almost  ended*  Also  there  is  another  famous  bridge  in  this  citie,  whidk 
larre  excelleth  this  before  mentioned,  hauing  one  of  the  fiurest  streetes  of 
all  the  citie,  called  our  Ladies  street,  in  French  la  rue  de  nottre  Dame 
built  vpon  it.  I  haue  heard  that  Ittcundui  a  certain  bishop  of  this  citie» 
built  this  bridge;  of  whom  I  haue  likewise  heard  this  elegit  diatichon: 

lucundui  duplicem  HruxU  Hbi  Sequama  pontemj 

Hunc  tu  iure  potet  dicere  PonHficenu 
He  cals  it  Dttplicem^  because  there  was  another  brid^  neare  Tnto  thai 
called  the  little  bridge,  built  by  the  same  man  at  the  same  time. 

"  Besides  there  are  tiiree  faire  bridges  more  built  ypon  this  riuer,  whereof 
the  one  is  called  the  bridge  of  exchange,  where  the  goldsmiths  dweU  S. 
Michaels  bridge  and  the  bridge  of  birdes,  formerij  call^  thcTnillers  bridge. 
The  reason  why  it  is  called  the  bridge  of  birds  is,  because  all  ihe  signs  be- 
longing ynto  shops  on  each  side  of  the  streete  are  sig^  of  biros.'* 

From  Paris  he  went  to  Nevers,  and  from  thence  ta  L3rons9  af- 
terwards entering  Italy  by  Turin.  At  Versailles  he  inentioi» 
the  custom  of  using  forks  in  eating  meat  as  a  great  singular- 
ity. 

*<  Here  I  wil  mention  a  thing  that  might  haue  been  spoken  of  before  in 
discourse  of  the  first  Italian  towne.  1  obserued  a  cnstome  in  all  those 
Italian  cities  and  townes  through  the  which  I  passed,  that  is  not  rsed  in 
any  other  country  that  I  saw  in  my  trauels,  neither  doe  I  thinke  that  any 
other  nation  of  Ghristendoine  doth  vsa  it,  but  only  Italy.  The  Italian  and 
also  most  strangers  that  are  commorant  in  Italy,  doe  alwaies  at  their  roeales 
vse  a  little  forke  when  they  cut  their  meate.  For  while  with  their  knife 
which  they  hold  in  one  hand  thiey  cut  the  meate  out  of  the  dish,  they  fasten 
their  forke  which  they  hold  in  their  other  hand  vpon  the  same  dish,  so  that 
whatsoeuer  he  be  that  sitting  in  the  company  of  any  others  at  meale  should 
vnaduisedly  touch  the  dish  of  meate  with  his  fingers  from  which  all  at  the 
table  doe  cut,  he  will  giue  occasion  of  offence  vnto  the  company,  as  hauing 
transgressed  the  laws  of  g^ood  manners,  in  so  much  that  for  his  error  be 
shall  be  at  the  least  brow-beaten,  if  not  reprehended  in  words*  This  forme  of 
feeding  I  understand  is  generally  vsed  in  all  places  of  Italy,  their  forkea 
being  for  the  most  part  made  of  iron  or  Steele,  and  some  siluer,  but  those 
are  vsed  only  by  gentlemen.  The  reason  of  this  their  curiosity  is,  be- 
cause the  Italian  cannot  by  any  meanes  indure  to  have  his  dish  toucned 
with  fingers,  seing  all  mens  fingers  are  not  alike  cleane.  Hereupon  I 
my  selfe  thought  good  to  imitate  the  Italian  fashion  by  this  forked  cutting 
of  meate,  not  only  while  I  was  in  Itady,  but  also  m  Uermany,  and  ofVen- 
times  in  England  since  I  came  home:  being  once  quipped  for  that  frequent 
vsing  of  my  forke,  by  acertaine  gentleman,  a  familiar  friend  of  mine,t>De 
M.  Laurence  Whittaker,  who  in  his  merry  humour  doubted  not  to  call 
me  at  table  yUrra/er,  only  for  vsing  a  forke  at  feeding,  but  for  no  other 
cause." 

Our  readers  were  probably  not  aware  that  the  use  of  forks  k 
of  so  late  introduction,  that  queen  Elizabeth  not  only  ate  beef- 
steaks for  breakfast)  but  that  she  was  under  the  necessity  of 
pulling  them  to  pieces  with  <<  her  fingers  long  and  small,"  or 
that  the  instrument  was  first  invented  in  Italy.  Coryat  was 
remarkable  for  employing  one  in  1611,  after  he  returned,  gnd  it 
is  obvious  that  iu  1616  they  were  almost  unknown  in  England 
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ifom  the  following  passage  in  Ben  Jonson's  <<  The  Deril  is  an 
Assr,"  which  was  first  acted  in  that  year,  and  in  which  Meercraft, 
an  imposing  projector^  propo^s  to  obtain  a  patent  for  their  ma- 
nufacture,  as  a  new  invention  for  the  saying  of  napkinsy  then  used 
to  wipe  the  fingers  that  had  been  employed  in  handling  the 
meat  The  extract  is  taken  from  the  4th  scene  of  Act  5,  in 
the  folio  of  1631. 

"  MeerQrtfi  Do  you  hear,  Sirs, 

Have  I  deservM  this  from  you  twoP  for  all 
My  paines  at  C«urt  to  get  you  each  a  patent 

'^Chnlthead.  Forwhat^ 

"  JdtercrofU  Upon  my  project  of  the  Forkes. 

«*  Sledge,  Forkee!  what  be  they? 

"  J^eercrtift.    The  laudable  use  of  Forkesy 
Brought  into  custom  here  at  they  are  in  Italy ^ 
To  the  sparing  of  napkins.  That,  that  should  have  made 
Your  bellowes  goe  at  the  forge,  as  his  at  the  fomace. 
I  ha*  procurM  it,  ha'  the  signet  for  it 
Deah  with  the  linen  drapers  on  my  private, 
By  cause,  I  feared  they  were  the  likelyest^ver 
Tostirre  against,  to  cross  it;  for  'twill  be 
A  mighty  saver  of  linen  through  the  Idngdome, 
{Aud  that  is  pne  of  my  grounds,  and  to  spare  washing 
Now  on  you  two,  I  had  laid  all  the  profits, 
Guiltheaid  to  have  the  making  of  all  those 
Of  gold  and  silver  for  the  better  personages; 
And  you  of  those  of  Steele  for  the  common  sorts,"  &c. 

The  next  place  at  which  Coryat  arrives  b  Milan;  from  thence 
he  passes  to  Cremona,  Mantua,  and  Padua,  referring  with  much 
readiness  and  aptness  to  the  varioua  notices  of  these  places  in 
classical  writers,  and  to  some  of  the  main  historical  facts  con- 
iijbcted  with  them.  Addison,  who  followed  him  over  this  ground, 
is  sometimes  not  more  happy  in  his  allusions  of  this  kind,  for 
which,  and  the  facility  of  the  style,  the  .work  of  our  English  clas- 
sic is  chiefly  to  be  esteemed.  Coryat  gives  the  subsequent  cu- 
rious relation  of  a  custom  in  Padua,  which  also  attracted  the 
attention  of  Addison:-— 

*<  At  the  west  end  of  the  hall  neare  toone  of  the  corners  there  is  a  very 
mery  spectacle  to  be  scene:  there  standeth  a  round  stone  of  some  three 
foote  high  inserted  into  the  fioore,  on  the  which  if  any  bankerout  doth  sit 
with  his  naked  buttocks  three  times  in  some  public  assembly,  al  his  debts 
are  ipto/ado  remitted.  Round  about  the  stone  are  written  these  wordes 
ih  capital!  letters:  Lapis  viiupMj  et  cegtationis  bonorvm.  I  beleeue  this 
to  be  true,  because  many  in  the  citie  reported  it  vnto  me.  But  belike 
there  is  a  limitation  of  the  summe  that  is  owed;  so  that  if  the  summe 
which  the  debter  oweth  be  aboue  the  stint,  he  shall  not  be  released:  oth- 
erwise it  were  great  vnjustice  of  the  Venetians  to  toUerate  such  a  cus- 
tome  that  honest  creditors  should  be  cousened  and  defrauded  of  the  summe 
of  thirty  or  forty  thousand  duckats  by  the  impudent  behauiopr  of  some 
-abject  minded  varlet,  who  to  acquit  himselfe  of  bis  debt  will  most  wil- 
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lin^y  expose  his  bare  battockes  in  that  opprobrioos  andigtiomitiioas  mtflf- 
ner  to  the  laughter  of  eueiy  spectator.  Surely  it  is  the  strangest  cos- 
tome  that  euerJ  heard  or  read  off,  f  though  that  which  I  haue  related  of 
it  be  the  very  naked  truth)  whereof  if  some  of  our  English  bankrouts 
should  haue  intelligence,  I  thinke  they  would  hartily  wish  the  like  might 
be  in  force  in  England.  For  if  such  a  custome  were  vsed  with  vs,  there 
is  no  doubt  but  ^t  there  would  be  more  naked  buttocks  shewed  in  the 
terroe  time  before  the  g^atest  Nobility  and  Judges  of  our  land  in  West- 
minster hall,  then  are  of  young punies  in  any  Grammar  Schoole  of  Eng- 
land to  their  Plagon  OrbUij,  that  is,  their  whipping'and  seuerely-censu- 
ring  schoole-masters." 

We  now  come  to  what  has  been  always  considered  the  most 
singular  portion  of  Coryat's  Crudities,  viz.  his  "  observations  on 
the  most  glorious  pcerelesse,  and  mayden  citie  of  Venice;"  which 
he  calls  maiden,  because  it  never  was  conquered.  His  enter- 
taining and  industtious  details  upon  this  place  occupy  ik>  less 
than  133  pages.  His  application  was  here  so  intens6,  that  he 
states  in  his  letter,  before  quoted,  that  (<  divers  Englishmen  that 
.  lay  in  the  same  house  with  me,  observing  my  extreme  watching 
wherewith  1  did  grievously  excruciate  my  body,  incessan'ly  de- 
sired me.  to  pity  myself,  and  not  to  kill  myself  with  my  inordbate 
labours. '- 

The  pissagein  which  he  compares  the  poverty  of  the  Vene- 
tian theatres  with  <<  the  stately  play-houses  in  England*'  has  been 
quoted  by  Stevens  in  his  notes  to  Shakspeare.  At  Bergamo  he 
could  procure  no  lodging,  and  was  obliged  to  sleep  in  a  stable 
between  bores;  for  which  he  was  repeatedly  jeered  on  his  re- 
turn to  his  native  country.  After  leaving  Italy  he  enters  Rhetia, 
and  inserts  in  his  book  a  long  oration  in  praise  of  travel  in  Germa- 
ny, and  several  Latin  letters  which  passed  between  him  and 
some  of  the  learned  reformed  clergy  of  Switzerland.  After  he 
leaves  Italy  the  work  certainly  becomes  less  amusing.  ^  Quitting 
Basle  he  visits  Strasburgh,  in  High  Germany,  and  very  minutely 
describes  the  celebrated  clock  there.  At  Heideiburg  he  saw  the 
great  tun,  upon  the  top  of  which  he  sat  and  drank  a  cup  of  Rhenish; 
he  speaks  much  in  detail  of  it,  as  <<  the  strangest  spectacle  that 
he  saw  in  his  travels."  Near  Frankendahl  he  was  in  great  dan- 
ger of  suffering  severely  from  the  hands  of  a  German  boor,  who 
seized  his  hat,  and  threatened  to  beat  him  for  taking  a  few 
grapes  out  of  a  vineyard.  At  Mentz  he  dilates  upon  the  disco- 
very of  printing  by  Gultenburg,  and  passes  by  water  to  Frank- 
fort, where  he  is  present  at  the  Autumn  fair,  and  is  much  de- 
lighted with  the  wealth  displayed  there.  Colen  and  Nimigucn 
next  occupy  his  attention;  and  he  bestows  great  praise  upon 
Gorcuin,  on  the  Wael,  which  is  certainly  not  very  well  merited. 
Doilrecht,  Middleburg,  and  Flushing  arc  the  last  places  he  men- 
tions; from  whence  he  sails  for  England;  where  he  arrives  on  the 
3rd  of  October,  1608;  having  started  on  the  14th  of  May.  The 
last  two  pages  are  filled  by  an  enumeration  of  the  distances  be- 
tween the  different  cities  he  had  passed  through. 
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Such  arc  the  contents  of  Coryat's  Crudities;  in  which,  as  our 
readers  will  perceive,  is  a  vast  collection  of  desultory  information, 
collected  without  judgment,  and  inserted  without  order.  The 
criticism  of  George  Wither  upon  this  author,  in  his "  Abuses 
stript  and  whipt,"  is  severe,  but  on  the  whole  just. 

" ^Th'  other  who  are  knowne 

To  have  no  gifts  of  nature  of  their  owne. 

For  all  their  knowledge  gotten  in  the  tchoolesy 

Are  worse,  by  much  odds*  than  unleamedfooUM. 

Now  thou  that  wouldst  knpw  rightly  these  men's  state, 

Goc  but  a  while,  and  talke  with  CoryaUj 

And  thou  wilt  soon  be  able  to  maiDtaioe, 

And  say  with  me,  that  leaming^i  somewhere  vcdne. 

Lib.  ii.  SaL  1,  1613. 

The  laborious  and  learned  Heame,  in  a  letter  recently  printed 
in  sir  E.  Brydges*  Reatituta^  dated  Sep.  9,  1736,  speaks  of  it 
thus;  *<  1  have  not  yet  seen  Mr.  Lang  to  thank  him  for  bis  very 
kind  present  of  Coryat's  Crudities,  which  is  a  most  rare  bo«k,  Sec. 
As  there  are  abundance  of  very  weak  idle  things  in  that  book, 
so  there  are  withal  very  many  observations  that  are  very  good 
and  useful,  as  was  long  since  noticed  by  i'urchas  and  some 
others." 

This  work  which  usually  sells  at  from  eight  to  twelve  guineas, 
has  an  engraved  title  and  several  plates  representing  the  Tun  at 
Heidelburg,the  Venetian  Courtezan,  &c.  C.  P.  J. 


Elementsry  Eiereitet  in  Geography   for  the  use  of  schools.     By  Ssinuel  S. 
6ummere.     162  psgea,  18mo.  Philsdelphis,  ltl6.     Price  37  1-9  cents 

This  small  compilation  is  properly  topographical,  for  it  contains 
nothing  but  the  boundaries  of  countries,  and  the  names  of  the 
principal  towns  and  rivers,  disposed  in  the  form  of  a  very  brief 
gazetteer.  It  is  so  defective  and  erroneous  that  we  scarcely  think 
it  -fit  to  be  put  in  the  hands  of  children,  for  whose  use  it  appears 
to  be  designed.  The  author  tells  us  that  <^  his  plan  is  novel,  and 
that  he  has  had  it  in  view  to  lighten  the  labour  of  teachers,  and 
to  ^cilitate  the  progress  of  their  students.''  He  has  succeeded  in 
lightening  the  labour  of  teachers,  for  by  the  scantiness  of  his  plan, 
he  has  removed  the  labour,  out  of  their  way,  and  left  them  very 
little  to, do;  and  he  has  been  equally  successful  in  facilitating 
the  progress  of  learners,  for  when  they  have  advanced  a  very 
short  distance,  they  will  find  themselves  at  the  end  of  their  jour- 
ney.  Except  the  gazetteer  of  towns  and  rivers,  often  villages  and 
^creeks,  wo  discover  no  novelty  in  this  treatise;  for  we  observe 
that  Mr.  G,  has  taken  from  the  literary  property  of  some  of  his 
predecessors  more  than  strict  justice  and  the  law  of  patents  would 
vindicate.     In  this  country  literary  property  is  not  respected,  and^ 
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.  we  think  ourselves  at  liberty  to  take  as  much  of  our  neighboiir'(S 
as  we  want  This  violation  of  the  rights  of  others  seems  to  arise 
from  our  habits  of  copying  or  re- writing  British  publications, 
which  are  public  property  on  the  west  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  principal  characteristics  of  a  country,  or  tract  of  land,  are 
its  sur&ce,  clfmate,  soil, .  and  productions.  But  these  attributes 
do  not  enter  into  the  plan  of  this  publication.  We  cannot  waste 
our  time  in  a  formal  refutation  of  the  novel  notions  advanced  in  the 
pre&ce.  They  are  repugnant  to  common  sense,  and  to  the  ex- 
perience of  preceptors  of  talents  and  liberal  education.  We  refer 
our  readers  to  the  fourth  and  fifth  paragraphs  of  the  preface,  and 
repl^  to  them  as  follows:  New'England  is  hilly  and  mountainous, 
rough,  stony,  and  generally  barren.  Switzerland,  Norway,  and 
Sweden  lire  extremely  mountainous,  rocky,  and  barren.  Holland, 
Prussia,  Poland,  and  the  greater  part  of  Russia  are  generally 
level.  We  ask  Mr.  G.  if  these  properties  are  not  as  correct  and 
dejinite  'as  any  part  of  his  book.  It  is  no  advantage  to  a  learner, 
to  l>e  told  that  Britain  and  Iceland  are  two  islands  in  the  eastern 
hemisphere,  unless  we  also  tell  him  what  sort  of  islands  they  are, 
what  their  relative  positions  are,  and  how  they  differ  in  other 
respects.  Mr.  G's  book  reminds  us  of  the  naked  aspect  of  a 
wood  after  a  conflagration,  where  we  perceive  nothing  but  the 
burnt  stocks  of  trees  without  life  or  verdure. 
.  As  we  have  accused  Mr.  G.  of  errors,  we  must  substantiate 
our  charge  by  a  few  examples.  He  tells  his  pupils  that  Mount 
Washington  is  k),000  feet,  or  nearly  two  miles  above  the  ocean. 
That  Bath  (in  Maine)  stands  on  a  bay  of  the  Atlantic;  that  there 
are  no  rivers  of  much  importance  in  the  states  of  Delaware  aiyi 
Rhode  Island;  that  Brussels  and  Ghent  are  to\vns  in  France;  that 
Manchester  stands  between  the  Irk  and  Irwell;  that  Portsmouth 
(in  England)  is  situate  on  an  island  (^during  a  flood  he  should 
have  added);  that  Providence  stands  at  the  head  of  Narraganset 
bay;  &c.  &c. 

But  our  limits  do  not  permit  us  to  take  notice  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  defects,  imperfections,  and  errors,  which  constitute  the 
chief  novelty  of  this  performance  We  shall  proceed  to  give  a 
short  specimen  of  our  author*s  manner  of  description*  He  calls 
the  Moselle,  Meuse,  and  Scheldt  rivers  of  France. 

<<  The  Meuse  rises  in  the  east  of  France,  and  running  north, 
passes  by  Liege  and  Charlemont,  and  enters  Holland.  At  Dort 
it  divides  into  four  principal  branches,  which  form  the  islands  of 
Yoslemond,  Voom  and  Overfiachree,  and  empties  into  the  German 
Ocean  or  North  Sea."  Tage  63. 

"  Ghent — on  the  Scheldt,  the  Lyss,  the  Lien,  and  Maese,  which 
run  through  the  city  in  the  north  east  of  France."  Page  65. 

The  other  articles  of  this  epitome,  to  wit,  the  boundaries,  and 
the  names  of  towns  and  rivers,  are  expressed  in  the  same  manoer,. 
Itnd  often  in  the  very  words,  that  we  find  in  a  small  volume  com« 
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pdled  for  the  use  of  schools,  by  a  bookseller  of  this  city.  We 
allude  to  the  neat  and  perspicuous  treatise  of  Mr.  NicholSf 
which  contains  a  greater  number  of  authentic  facts  respect- 
ing the  present  state  of  the  world,  than  any  work  of  a  similar 
kind.  Of  this  volume,  Mr.  Gummere's  appears  to  be  a  meager 
and  servile  copy.  The  price  of  each  is  the  same.  N  ichols's,  besides 
being  better  printed,  contains  1 63  pages  and  two  plates:  the  other 
has  only  133  pages  and  no  plate.  It  is  true  that,  in  the  latter  w# 
find  39  pages  of  questions,  for  the  help  of  illiterate  teachers  and 
to  swell  <<  the  volume's  price  a  shilling."  We  recommend  that 
these  questions  should  be  written  on  a  roller,  which  could  be  turn- 
ed by  steam.  Any  mistakes  in  the  answers  might  be  detected  by 
those  boys  who  are  ambitious  of  being  at  the  head  of  the  class, 
and  thus  the  expense  of  tutors  would  be  lessened  very  considerably. 
To  speak  seriously  on  this  subject,  we  think  it  our  duly  to  pro- 
test against  this  mode  of  helping  ignorant  and  illiterate  men  to 
undertake  the  important  business  of  education.  We  need  scarce- 
ly suggest  to  parents,  that  the  teacher  who  is  not  able  to  frame  a 
question  is  not  fit  for  the  office  of  an  instructor.  The  g6od  old 
books  which  have  stood  the  test  of  ages,  are  silently  disappearing 
from  our  schools,  and  their  places  are  supplied  by  such  bungling 
performances  as  that  which  is  now  on  our  table.  Sometimes 
three  or  four  teachers  club  their  ingenuity  and  industry  to  pilfer 
from  a  few  English  books  of  established  credit,  a  something 
which  they  baptize  an  American,  or  a  Columbian  grammar. 
They  refuse  to  allow  any  other  to  be  used  in  the  institutions  over 
which  they  preside,  vend  them  to  their  less  fortunate  brethren  at 
a  low  price,  and  thus  force  their  crudities  into  general  circulation. 
To  the  deficiency  of  our  schoo}  books  both  in  quality  and  num- 
ber, may  be  attributed,  in  part,  the  literary  ignorance  of  our  youth 
of  both  sexes,  after  they  have  finished  their  education.  This  is 
owing  to  worthless  books,  illiterate  teachers,  indolent  truateesy 
in  the  first  place,  and  secondly,  to  the  criminal  indifference  of  pa? 
rents,  who  think  if  they  pay  the  highest  prices,  at  the  most  fash- 
ionable schools,  they  have  discharged  the  obligtitions  which  God 
and  their  country  have  imposed  upon  them. 

We  must  now  dismiss  this  manual  in  which  we  find  nothing  to 
praise,  and  wish  that  we  had  seen  less  to  censure.  When  we 
consider  the  simplicity  and  brevity  of  the  plan  and  the  abundance 
of  excellent  materials,  which  are  accessible  to  every  compiler, 
we  are  surprised  that  Mr.  Gummere  should  presume  to  offer  so 
incorrect  and  imperfect  a  performance  to  the  public  notice,  and 
aver  that  it  is  the  "  best  calculated  for  the  use  of  schools." 

We  have  done  our  duty  in  pronouncing  a  judgment  upon  its 
merits;  and  we  have  taken  the  liberty  of  recommending  another, 
which  has  received  the  sanction  of  skilful  teachers  and  learned 
men.  Every  parent  is  therefore  able  to  learn  how  the  time  of 
his  children  is  employed:  and  if  he  thinks  his  money  is  properly 

VOL.  III.  D   d 
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spent  in  supporting  a  system  of  geography  which  places  Ghent  Id 
France  and  makes  an  island  of  Portsmoutbi  we  shall  only  have  to 
regret  that  our  labour  has  been  in  vain. 

Kf^  — 

RiMARKS  OK   AwTx^uxTiBS,  Artt,   otid    Lettertf  duting  an  exemurion  in 

Italy  m  the  Teart  18U1  and  1803.     By  Joseph  Forsyth,  Esq.  Se«OBd 

Edition.     Murry,  London.     18t6»     Sto. 

[]FroDi  the  A.ugustan  Reriew.Q 
Thb  length  of  the  period  during  which  our  countrymen  were 
deterred  from  visiting  the  scenes  of  classical  renown,  has  ser- 
ved to  awaken  a  keener  relish  for  the  enjoyment  of  this  gratifi- 
cation now  that  a  facility  of  obtaining  it  is  afforded.  Those  who 
have  been  so  long  obliged  to  visit  only  in  imagination,  or  through 
the  medium  of  books  of  travels,  the  native  soil  of  Cicero,  Virgil, 
Marcellus,  and  the  Caesars,  are  now  crowding  with  eagerness  to 
behold  it  in  person,^  and  to  supply  the  defects  of  academic  and 
fire-side  conjecture,  by  their  own  actual  observation.  Already 
do  many  of  them  tread  on  spots,  where  the  heroes  of  Roman  glo- 
ry achieved  their  neblest  exploits;  where  the  greatest  of  poets, 
orators,  and  historians  wrote;  on  the  sites  of  edifices,  whose  mas- 
sy ruins,  broken  arches,  and  prostrate  columns,  display  the  pris-  • 
tuie  gruKieur  and  magnificence  of  the  Roman  capital,  and  prove 
the  justice  of  her  pretensions  to  the  title  of  Mistress  of  the 
World.  Already  do  they  behold  the  Po  flowing  through  the 
meadows  of  Mantua,  and  the  Anio  dashing  its  foaming  surges 
over  the  steeps  of  Tivoli;  already  do  they  traverse  the  shores  of 
Baiae,  and  wander  amidst  tlie  groves  of  Umbria.  And,  surely, 
though  the  politician  may  deplore  the  enthusiasm  that  induces 
Englishmen  to  spend  their  mon^y  in  a  foreign  country,  while  it 
is  but  too  much  needed  at  home,  the  philosopher  will  applaud 
.  the  feeling  which  leads  our  youth  to  an  extensive  knowledge  of 
persons  and  plages,  which  expands  the  mind,  and  tends  to  remove 
local  prejudices  by  a  comparison  between  their  own  and  foreign 
countries;  which  supplies  new  sources  of  pleasing  and  useful 
information,  and  promotes  the  increase  of  philanthropy  and  gen- 
erosity of  sentiment.  He  who  is  confined  to  his  own  country, 
reads  but  one  page  of  the  book  of  Nature,  and  perpetually 
studies  the  same  lesson;  and  even  this  can  be  but  half  understood, 
from  an  ignorance  of  its  relative  importance,  and  of  its  connexion 
with  the  other  parts  of  knowledge.  Invincible,  indeed,  must  be 
that  dulness,  which  can  behold  human  manners  assuming  new 
features,  and  see  the  face  of  nature  continually  varying  its  pre- 
dominant characters,  without  emotion — without  a  secret  and 
powerful  impulse  to  extend  the  course  of  thought,  and  enlarge 
the  scope  of  meditation.  ' 

The  traveller  in  Italy  has  been  much  assisted  in  his  observa- 
tions, and,  at  the  same  time,  instructed  and  entertained  in  his  pro- 
gress, by  the  Classical  Tour  in  Italy  by  Mr.  Eustace,  of  which 
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we  have  given  an  account  in  a  former  Number.  The  present 
work  was  written  about  the  ssme  period;  and  though  in  general 
it  is  greatly  inferior  in  intere&t  and  information,  there  are  parts 
which  strongly  recommend  it  to  the  traveller.  The  portions  of 
the  volume  to  which  we  particularly  allude,  are  Mr.  Forsyth's 
remarks  upon  the  productions  of  the  fine  arts,  which,  by  their 
number,  and  their  various  degrees  of  merit,  generally  distract  and 
perplex-the  indiscriminating  tourist.  The  reader  will  find  these 
remarks  so  full  of  originality,  and  marked  with  such  a  laudable 
determination  on  the  part  of  the  author  of  thinking  for  himself, 
that  he  will  excuse  us  for  quoting  more  largely  from  this,  than 
from  any  other  part  of  the  volume.  His  distribution  of  the 
works  of  art  is  at  once  clear  and  simple:  he  divides  them  into 
works  of  the  republic-— works  of  the  empire— works  of  the  mid- 
dle ages,  and  closes  with  observations  on  those  of  a  modem  date. 
We  shall  endeavour  to  adhere  as  much  as  possible  to  this  method 
in  the  selection  we  mean  to  make;  and,  to  begin,  let  us  hear  his 
animated  remarks  upon  the  Coliseum. 

^'  Happily  for  the  Coliseum,  the  shape  necessary  to  an  amphitheatre  has 
given  it  a  stability  of  construction  sufficient  to  resist  fires,  and  earth- 
quakes, and  lightning,  and  siege.  Its  elliptical  form  was  the  hoop  which 
bound  and  held  it  entire,  till  barbarians  rent  that  consolidating  ring;  popes 
widened  the  breach,  and  time,  not  unassisted,  continues  the  work  of  dila- 
pidation. At  this  moment,  the  hermitage  is  threatened  with  a  dreadful 
crash;  and  a  generation  not  very  remote  must  be  content^  I  apprehend, 
with  the  picture  of  this  stupendous  mouument.  Of  the  interior  elevation, 
two  slopes,  by  some  called  memanoy  are  already  demolished;  the  arena^ 
th^podittm  are  interred.  No  member  runs  entire  round  the  whole  ellipse; 
but  every  member  made  such  a  circuit,  and  reappears  so  often,  that  plans, 
sections,  and  elevations  of  the  original  work  are  drawn  with  the  precision 
of  a  modem  fabric.  When  the  whole  amphitlieatre  was  entire,  a  child 
might  ccnnprehend  its  design  in  a  moment,  and  go  direct  to  his  plaice  with- 
out straying  in  the  porticos;  for  each  arcade  bears  its  number  engraved, 
and  opposite  to  every  fourth  arcade  was  a  staircase.  This  multipucity  of 
wide,  straight,  and  separate  passages,  proves  the  attention  which  the  aui* 
cients  paid  to  the  safe  discharge  of  a  crowd;  it  finely  illustrates  the  pre- 
cepts of  Vitruvius,  and  exposes  the  perplexity  of  some  modern  theatres. 

*^  Every  nation  has  undergone  its  revolution  of  vices;  and,  as  cruelty  is 
not  the  present  vice  of  ours,  we  can  all  humanely  execrate  the  purpose  of 
*  amphitheatres,  now  that  they  lie  in  ruins.  Moralists  ma^-  tell  us  that  the 
truly  brave  are  never  cruel:  but  this  monument  says,  "  No^^'  Here  sat  the 
conquerors  of  the  world,  coolly  to  enjoy  the  tortures  and  death  of  men 
who  had  never  ofiended  them.  Two  aqueducts  were  scarcely  sufficient  to 
wash  off  the  human  blood  which  a  few  hours'  sport  shed  in  these  imperial 
shambles.  Twice  in  one  day  came  tlie  senators  and  matrons  of  Rome  to 
the  butchery;  a  virgin  always  gave  the  signal  for  slaughter,  and  when 
glutted  with  bloodshed,  those  ladies  sat  down  in  the  wet  and  streaming 
arena  to  a  luxurious  supper. 

'*  Such  reflections  check  our  regret  for  its  ruin.  As  it  now  stands,  the 
Coliseum  is  a  striking  image  of  Rome  i|§glf;  decayed — vacant — serious— 
yet  grand;— |ialf  gray  and  half  greeo^^rect  on  one  side,  and  fallen  on  the 
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other,  with  consecrated  groimd  in  its  bosom — inhabited  by  a  beadsinajii 
risited  by  every  cast — for  moralists,  antiquaries,  painters,  architects,  devo- 
tees, all  meet  here  to  meditate,  to  examine,  to  draw,  to  measure,  and  to 
pray.  *  In  contemplating*  antiquities,*  says  Livy,'  the  mind  itself  becomes 
antique/  It  contracts  from  such  objects  a  venerable  rust,  which  I  prefer 
to  the  polish  and  the  point  of  those  wits  who  have  lately  profaned  this 
august  ruin  with  ridicule." 

We  wish  we  had  roooi  for  the  picture  which  he  gives  of  the 
Pantheon;  the  observatioos  it  draws  forth  are  those  of  a  roaster. 
In  his  remarks  on  the  works  of  the  middle  ages,  Mr.  Forsyth 
has  some  judicious  criticism  on  St.  John  Lateran,  and  on  the 
Baailica  in  j;eneral.  He  says  that,  like  all  Constantine's  works, 
this  is  but  a  compilation  of  classical  spoils — a  mere  theft  of  anti- 
quity. ^'  How  august/*  he  exclaims,  ^^  must  the  temple  have  been, 
which  resigned  those  two  stupendous  columns  of  porphyry,  to 
patch  the  brick-wall  of  this  ecclesiastical  farrago!" 

In  this  account  of  modem  architecture,  what  of  course  detains 
him  the  longest  is  St.  Peter's;  but  wc  are  sorry  that  his  remarks 
on  this  stupendous  effort  of  modem  art  appear  rather  flippant  than 
just,  more  remarkable  for  singularity  than  truth.  ^  M.  Ange- 
lo,"  he  says,  <^  left  it  an  unfinished  monument  of  his  proud,  tow- 
ering, gigantic  powers:  and  his  awful  genius  watched  over  his 
successors,  till  at  last  a  wretched  filaaterer  came  down  from  Como» 
to  break  the  sacred  unity  of  the  master-idea,  aiid  him  we  must  exe- 
crate for  the  Latin  cross,  the  aisles,  the  altic,  and  the  front.*'  Carlo 
Mademo  may  have  committed  a  fault  in  misconceiving  the  migh- 
ty intentions  of  the  original  designer;  but  other  beautiful  speci- 
mens of  his  taste  and  genius,  that  are  known  and  valued  jn  other 
parts  of  Italy,  might  have  rescued  him  from  this  degrading  ap- 
pellation. What  follows,  we  cannot  but  think  fastidiousness  it- 
self. <'  Perhaps  the  picturesque  has  been  too  much  studied  in 
the  interior.  The  bronzed  canopy  and  wreathed  columns  of  the 
high  altar,  though  admirably  proportioned,  and  rich  beyond 
description,  form  but  a  stately  toy^  which  embarrasses  this  cross. 
The  proud  chair  of  St.  Peter,  supported  by  the  fingers  of  four 
scribbling  doctors,  is  in  every  sense  a  trick.  The  statues  re- 
cumbent on  the  great  arches,  are  beauties  which  break  into  the 
architrave  of  the  nave.  The  very  pillars  are  too  fine."  Such 
cold  and  mincing  criticism  might  have  been  well  spared  in  the 
contemplation  of  so  stupendous  a  whole.  He  concludes  his  ob- 
servations as  follows:  <<  No  architecture  ever  surpassed  in  effect 
the  interior  of  this  pile,  when  illuminated  at  Easter  by  a  single 
cross  of  lamps.  The  immediate  focus  of  glory — all  the  g^da- 
tions  of  light  and  darkness — the  fine  or  the  fantastic  accidents  of 
this  chiar  oscuro— the  projection  of  fixed  or  moving  shadows— 
the  sombre  of  the  deep  perspective — the  multitude  kneeling 
around  the  pope,  the  groups  in  tlie  distant  aisles — what  a  world 
of  pictttres  for  men  of  art  to  copy  or  combine!     What  &ncy  was 
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•▼er  so  dull,  or  so  undiscipfined,  or  so  worn,  as  to  resist  the  en- 
thusiasm of  such  a  scene!  I  freely  abandoned  mine  to  its  illusions, 
and  rang;ii)|^  among  the  tombs,  I  sometimes  mistook  remote  sta- 
tues for  the  living.  The  St.  Andrew,  being  near  the  luminous 
cross,  developed  all  that  awful  sublime  which  is  obscured  in  the 
day," 

In  the  description  of  the  Guistiniani  palace,  are  the  following 
nervous  and  striking  observations  op  the  character  and  productions 
of  Caravaggio. 

"  He  wroug^btsome  years  exclusively  for  this  place,  where  he  found  an 
asyhun  from  the  gallows,  and  painted  in  a  rocnn  which  was  blackened,  to 
harmoniau:  with  bis  genius  and  hii  heart.  The  ruffian  loved  the  Scriptures, 
and  rarely  excelled  out  of  them.  His  frugal  pencil  gives  but  few  figures, 
nor  much  of  those  few;  for  his  Ughts  fall  in  red  and  partial  masses  without 
any  diffusion.  Whatever  they  fail  od,  indeed,  starts  into  life;  but  the  rest 
is  lost  in  abrupt  darkness; — a  transition  hardly  in  nature,  or  true  only  in 
candle-lights.  Here  are  his  Christ  awaking  the  Disciples,  Thomas  touch- 
ing the  wound,  a  Faun  squeezing  Grapes,  and  some  fine  old  8aints.  TLis 
gloomy  man  could  paint  deep  thoughtfulness,  strong  passion,  intense  de\  o- 
tion,  or  broad  laughter;  but  he  had  no  pencil  for  smiles,  or  beauty,  or 
placid  dignity,  or  love." 

In  the  same  tone  of  original  criticism  are  the  remarks  on  the 
Resurrection,  by  M.  Ang^lo,  in  the  Sistine  Chapel. 

"  This  immense  work  of  the  Resurrection  is  too  learned  ibr  me.  I  re- 
vered it  rather  as  a  monument  in  the  histoiy  of  painting,  and  the  cause  of 
a  great  revolution  in  the  art,  than  for  any  pleasure  that  itg^ve  me.  It  in- 
cludes too  matiy  pictures  in  one.  The  separating  figure  of  Christ  gives 
order,  and  even  symmetry,  to  the  upper  region  of  the  work;  but  plunging 
downwards,  I  was  lost  among  g^s  auod  men,  angles  and  demons — in  air, 
on  earth,  and  the  waters  uiKler  the  earth.  In  this  dingy  field,  you  stop 
only  to  smile  at  singularities;  such  as  Peter  restoring  the  kejn  with  grim 
reluctance,  Dante's  devils,  his  Minos,  and  his  Charon  diabolified. 

''How  congenial  the  powers  of  the  poet  and  the  painter!  Bold  and 
precipitating,  they  dash  on  to  their  immediate  object,  in  defiance  of  rules 
and  ridicule.  One  critic  charges  this  mighty  master  with  anatomical  pe- 
dantry, stripping  every  thing  to  display  the  muscles.  Another  condemns 
the  intermixture  of  epic  and  satire,  of  scripture  and  profane  fable;  a 
third,  the  constant  repetition  of  the  same  Tuscan  figure;  a  fourth,  heaps 
on  him  all  the  sins  of  the  sublime— gloom,  harshness,  negligence-^the 
fierce,  the  austere,  the  extravagant — ^tension,  violence,  exaggeration.  In 
short,  had  we  any  doubt  of  that  one  transcendant  merit  which  could  atone 
for  so  many  faults,  the  very  multitude  of  his  critics  would  dispel  it." 

In  spite  of  his  usual  severity,  our  author  is  all  vivacity  and 
good-humour  when  he  comes  to  devote  a  chapter  to  the  Ro- 
man villas.  What  seems  to  have  principally  contributed  to  this 
happy  turn  of  mind,  is  the  consideration  that  there  is  but  one 
single  place  in  Rome  where  any  thing  is  demanded  at  the  gates; 
and  he  was  delighted  to  discover  that  this  solitary  instance  of 
mercenary  demand  was  not  encouraged  by  the  noble  possessor  of 
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the  villa,  but  was  owing  to  the  rapacity  ot  porters  and  gardoiers. 
He  is  in  raptures  with  the  well-known  elegant  and  hospiuble  in- 
scription at  the  Villa  Borghese,  and  indulges  in  the  following  just 
and  liberal  reflections:     -. 

'<  A  few  cardinals  created  all  the  great  villas  of  Rome.  Their  riches, 
their  taste,  their  learning',  their  leisure,  their  frugality,  all  conspired  in  this 
single  object.  While  the  eminent  founder  was  squandering  thousands  on  a 
statue,  he  would  allot  but  one  crown  for  his  own  dinner.  He  bad  no 
children,  no  stud,  no  dogs  to  keep.  He  built,  indeed,  for  his  own  plea- 
sure, or  for  the  admiration  of  others;  but  he  embellished  his  country,  he 
promoted  the  resort  of  rich  foreigners,  and  he  afforded  them  a  high  intel- 
lectual treat.  This  taste  generally  descends  to  his  heirs,  who  mark  their 
little  reigns  by  successive  additions  to  the  stock.  How  seldom  are  great 
fortunes  spent  so  elegantly  in  England!  How  many  are  absorbed  in  the 
table,  the  field,  or  the  turf;— expense  which  centre  and  end  in  the  rich 
egotist  himself!  What  English  villa  is  open,  like  the  Borghese,  as  a  com- 
mon drive  to  the  whole  metropolis?  and  how  finely  is  this  liberty  announced 
in  the  inscription  which  I  bave  copied  above  from  the  pedestal  of  an  an- 
cient statue  m  that  park!" 

In  his  chapter  on  the  letters  and  arts  of  Rome,  our  author 
remarks  the  singular  fact,  that  this  mighty  city  has  aiways  adopt- 
ed men  of  genius,  but  given  birth  to  very  few.  Lucretius,  Julius 
Caesar,  and  Tibullus,  were  the  only  authors  of  renown  who  were 
bom  within  her  walls.  The  artists  who  embellished  her  were 
Greeks.  Such,  he  says,  is  still  the  fortune  of  Rome.  She  is  the 
nurse  of  great  talents  produced  elsewhere:  men  of  talent  flock 
to  her  as  the  ihistress  of  art  and  antiquity.  Canova,  Kauffman, 
Benvenuti,  and  all  the  principal  artists  of  Rome,  are,  we  are  in* 
formed,  foreign  to  it.  *•  Hither,"  says  our  author,  "  they  come 
to  form  or  to  perfect  their  style.  Here  they  meet  congenial 
society,  they  catch  inspiration  from  the  sight  of  great  works,  they 
contract  a  dependence  on  such  helps,  and  at  last  they  can  do 
nothing  well  out  of  Rome.  Poussin  ascribed  it  to  the  air:  I 
have  heard  Angel lica  say,  that  the  water  of  Rome  revived  her 
powers,  and  gave  her  ideas."  Having  mentioned  the  name  of  Can- 
ova,  and  the  British  public  having  been  lately  much  interested 
in  the  character  and  talents  of  this  great  man,  we  shall  give  Mr. 
F's  remarks  on  his  principal  works. 

^  The  only  Venetian  artist  that  could  ever  impress  my  soul  or  awake  its 
affections,  is  Canova.  His  first  attempt  at  history  remains  here,  in  one  of 
the  Pisani  palaces.  The  subject  is  Daedalus  &King  wings  on  his  sod;  a 
Daedalus  so  full  of  the  father  and  the  workman,  that  Canova  has  seklom 
surpassed  the  expression  at  Rome.  Genius  is  like  the  spiral,  more  rapid  in 
its  first  progress  than  when  it  draws  near  the  unattainable  centre  of  per- 
fection. Reynold,  looking  back  at  his  guinea-portraits,  and  Bernini  at 
his  busts  of  cardinal  Scipio  Borghese,  were  mortified  to  find  those  not  so 
inferior  as  they  expected  to  their  latter  works.  In  a  ManzilU  palace,  Ca- 
nova^s  Psyche  stands  alone,  and,  intent  on  her  butterfly,  she  discovers  no 
want;  yet  at  Rome  he  bas  twined  the  enamoured  god  so  exquisitely  rouiMl 
her,  as  to  appear  essential  to  his  lovely  partner.  How  few  are  so  happ]^ 
in  eking  their  worics!  how  seldom  can  you  add  to  a  finished  thing." 
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The  excursion  to  Tivoli  is  told  with  much  force  and  spirit  and 
the  portrait  of  their  Cicerone  is  sketched  from  the  life. 

"  Oor  guide  was  a  local  Latinist  Though  as  ignorant  of  the  langoa^ 
as  any  other  parrot,  be  quoted,  with  g^ood  accent  and  gpood  discretion,  all 
the  ancient  poets  that  bore  upon  his  roundq^.  His  Latin  couM  even  go 
twelve  miles  up  the  eountry,  to  Horace's  place  at  Licienza:  it  took  in  Blan- 
dusia,  Lucretilis,  Digentia,  Mandela,  Vacuna,  and  entertained  us  during 
half  our  tour,  till  at  last  we  detected  the  hannless  imposture,  by  quoting 
out  of  his  beat.  Yet  poor  Donato  excelled  in  his  narrow  sphere.  Before 
he  installed  himself  a  Cicerone,  he  had  been  employed  by  landscape- 
painters  to  carry  their  implements  round  the  hill.  From  them  he  had 
picked  up  tb^  best  remarks  on  its  sceneiy.  He  stopped  us  at  the  finest 
points  of  view,  he  lectured^  he  grinned  with  admiration,  he  amused  Of^ 
and  was  happy." 

The  scene  itself  is  painted  con  amore, 

**  The  hill  of  TivoU  is  all  ever  picture.  The  city,  the  villas,  the  ruinsy 
the  rocks,  the  cascades,  in  the  fore-g^und;  the  Sabine  hills,  the  three 
Monticelli,  Soracte,  Frascati,  the  Campagn^  and  Rome  in  th^  distance. 
These  form  a  succession  of  landscf4>es,  superior  in  the  delight  produced  to 
the  richest  cabinet  of  Claude's.  Tiyoh  cannot  be  desorib^:  no  true  por- 
trait of  it  exists:  all  views  alter  and  embellish  it  they  are  poetical  trans- 
lations of  the  matchless  original.  Indeed,  when  you  come  to  detail  the 
hiU,  some  defect  of  harmony  will  ever  be  found  in  the  fore-ground  or  dis- 
tance, something  in  the  swell  or  channelling  of  its  sides,  something  in  the 
growth  or  the  g^uping  of  its  trees,  which  painters,  referring  every  object 
to  its  effect  on  canvass,  will  often  condemn  as  bad  nature.  In  fact,  the 
beauties  of  landscape  are  all  accidental.  Nature,  intent  on  more  impor- 
tant ends,  does  nothing  exclusively  to  please  the  eye.  No  stream  flows 
exactiy  as  the  artist  would  wish  it*  he  wants  mountains  where  he  finds  only 
hills;  he  wants  hiUs  where  he  finds  a  plain.  Nature  gives  him  but  scaCter- 
ed  elements;  the  composition  is  his  own." 

No  spot  in  Italy,  or  perhaps  in  the  world,  furnishes  a  wider 
scope  for  the  pencil  of  the  artist,  and  the  descriptive  powers  of 
the  tourist,  than  the  vicinity  of  Naples.  A  view  of  the  Campi 
Phlegraei,  the  bay  of  Puteoli,  the  promontory  of  Misenus,  and 
the  retreats  of  Baiae,  cannot  but  awaken  the  most  noble  and  en- 
dearing recollections.  No  wonder,  then,  that  Mr.  Forsyth,  who 
is  always  happy  in  his  descriptions,  should  be  doubly  so  in  pain- 
ting the  scenery  of  Naples.  We  regret  we  have  not  room  for 
the  whole;  the  reader  may,  however,  judge  of  the  remainder 
from  a  part. 

*'  To  enjoy  the  picture  of  Naples  at  its  finest  point  of  view,  you  must 
sail  out  in  the  morning  about  a  mile  from  the  mole,  and  catch  the  sun 
rising  behind  the  hills.  There  you  can  distinguish  at  once  the  three 
celebrated  craters  upon  which  the  city  forms  a  loose  amphitheatre:  you 
see  the  whole  elevation  broken  into  great  masses,  and  crossed  by  great 
lines;  lines  formed  of  long  palaces,  hanging  gardens,  and  regular  rows 
of  terraced  roofs:  you  trace  the  outline  on  the  sea  curiously  indented, 
the  shipping  clustered  behind  the  moles,  and  casties  or  towers  on  the 
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poiDts  of  projection.  Such  it  tfee  dty  taken  in  one  brotd  riew.  To 
describe  its  buildings  I  leave  to  the  guide-books:  its  enyiroDs  bekmg  to 
the  painter." 

Such  is  the  exterior  view  of  this  celebrated  city;  the  picture 
of  the  interior  is  touched  with  all  the  genuine  humour  aiKl  the 
realizing  effect  of  a  Hogarth  or  a  Teniers. 

*<  Naples,  in  its  interior,  has  no  parallel  on  earth.  The  crowd  of 
London  is  uniform  and  intelligible;  it  is  a  double  line  in  quick  motion; 
it  is  the  crowd  of  business.  The  crowd  of  Naples  consists  in  a  general 
tide  rolling  up  and  down,  in  the  middle  of  this  tide  a  hundred  eddies  of 
men.  Here  you  are  swept  on  by  the  current,  there  you  are  wheeled  round 
bv  the  vortex.  A  diversity  of  trades  dispute  with  you  in  the  streets. 
You  are  stopped  by  a  caipenter*s  bench,  you  are  lost  among  shoemaker's 
stools,  you  dash  among  the  pots  of  a  maccarom-stall,  and  yon  escape 
behind  a  lazarone*t  night-basket  In  this  region  of  caricature,  every 
bargain  sounds  like  a  battie:  the  popular  exhibitions  are  full  of  the 
grotesque;  some  of  their  church-processions  would  frighten  a  war-horse. 

<'  The  mole  seems  on  holidays  an  epitome  of  the  town,  and  exhibits 
most  of  its  humours.  Here  stands  a  methodistical  friar  preaching  to  one 
row  of  lazaroni:  there  Punch,  the  representative  of  tiie  nation,  holds 
forth  to  a  crowd.  Yonder,  another  orator  recounts  the  miracles  per. 
formed  by  a  sacred  waxwork  on  which  he  rubs  bis  agnuses,,  and  sells 
them,  thus  impregnated  with  grace,  for  a  grain  a  piece.  Beyond  him  are 
quacks,  in  hussar  uniform,  exalting  their  drugs,  and  brandishing  their 
sabres,  as  if  not  content  with  one  mode  of  killing.  The  next  prxfeMmtre 
is  a  dog  of  knowledge,  g^at  in  his  own  httie  circle  of  admirers.  Opposite 
to  him  stand  two  jocund  old  men,  in  the  centre  of  an  ova)  group,  singing* 
alternately  to  their  crazy  guitars.  Further  on  a  modey  audience  seated 
on  planks,  and  listening  to  a  tragi-comic  JUotofo^  who  reads,  sings,  and 
gesticulates  old  Gothic  tales  of  Orlando  and  his  Paladins." 

The  reader  will  readily  acknowledge,  that  such  a  scene 
could  have  been  painted  only  by  a  minute  and  attentive  obsener 
of  nature.  After  detaining  us  most  agreeably  amidst  these  scenes 
of  classical  renown,  he  quits  Naples  with  the  following  reflec- 
tions: 

''  To  a  mere  student  of  nature,  to  an  artist,  to  a  man  of  pleasure,  to  any 
man  that  can  be  happy  among  people  who  seldom  affect  virtue,  perhaps 
there  is  no  residence  in  Europe  so  tempting  as  Naples  and  its  environs. 
What  variety  of  attraction!  a  cUmate  where  heaven's  breath  smells  swe^ 
and  wooingl^ — the  most  beautiful  interchange  of  sea  and  land;  wines^ 
fruits,  provisions  in  their  highest  excellence;  a  vigorous  and  luxuriant 
nature,  unparalleled  in  its  productions  and  processes;  all  the  wonders 
of  volcanic  power  spent  or  in  action;  antiquities  different  from  aU  anti- 
quities on  earth;  a  coast  which  was  once  the  fairy -land  of  poets,  and  the 
favourite  retreat  of  great  men.  Even  the  tyrants  of  yie  creation  loved 
this  alluring  region,  spared  it,  adorned  it,  lived  in  it,  died  in  it." 

We  are  unable  to  follow  the  author  to  Portici,  to  Pompeii, 
to  Pacstuni)  and  to  profit  by  the  just  and  hsCppy  remarks  which 
are  suggested  by  the  various  objects  that  diversify  such  ai>  excur- 
sipn. 
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At  page  330,  we  find  our  traveller  at  Venice;  but  he  is  still 
)M>  full  of  Naples  and  Baiae,  that  nothing  seems  to  please  him  in 
what  he  terms  <  the  mbated  imprisonment  of  a  town.'  He  has- 
tens forward  to  Turin  with  the  following  remarks:  which  con^  * 
tain  some  good  hints  to  our  countrymen,  who  are  now  eagerlf . 
flocking  to  those  scenes,  oyer  which  we  arie  so  pleasantly  accom« 
panjring  our  tourist. 

«  My  stay  at  Venke  was  short*  We  make  the  tour  of  Italy,  as  we 
make  the  circuit  of  a  gallery.  We  set  out  determined  to  let  nothing 
escape  us  unexamined,  and  thus  we  waste  our  attention,  while  it  is 
fresh,  on  the  first  objects,  which  are  not  generally  the  best.  On  adranc- 
ing  we  are  daaosled  with  excellence,  and  fatigued  with  admiralion.  We 
can  take,  howerer,  but  a  certain  dose  of  this  pleasure  at  a  time,  and  at 
length,  when  the  eye  is  saturated  with  pictures,  we  begin  to  long  for  the 
conclasion,  and  we  run  through  the  last  rooms  with  a  rapid  glance.  Such 
a  feeling  as  this  will  account  for  the  hurried  manner  in  which  I  passed 
through  the  ^:re  final  towns  of  my  journey,  and  this  feeling  was  enforced 
by  the  dread  of  an  impending  war,  the  love  of  home,  and  the  impatience 
of  my  companion. 

*'  Whoever  goes  -tibroad  merely  for  observation,  should  avoid  his  own 
countrymen.  If  you  travel  in  a  party,  your  curiosity  must  adopt  their 
paces:  you  must  sometimes  post  through  towns  rich  in  art  or  antiquity, 
and  stop  where  the  only  attraction  is  good  cheer.  While  you  linger  with 
fond  delay  among  the  select  beauties  of  a  gallery,  your  friends  are  advanc- 
ing into  other  rooms,  and  the  keeper  complains  when  you  separate;  you 
thus  lose  the  freedom  of  inspection,  your  ears  ring  with  impatience,  and 
oDen  with  absurdity.  If  you  travel  with  one  who  is  more  ignorant  of 
the  lai^^age  than  yourself,  you  must  stand  interpreter  in  all  Ms  bicker- 
ings with  Uie  natives;  and  will  seldom  content  him,  for  a  man  is  usually 
h^«her,  when  his  spleen  is  to  pass  through  the  month  of  another,  than 
when  he  speaks  for  himself.^' 

We  are  detained  at  the  Dominican  convent  at  Turin  to  ex- 
amine the  chef-d'oeuvre  of  Da  Vinci's  pencil.  The  original  car- 
toons of  this  celebrated  picture  are  in  our  own  country,  and  have 
been  liberally  permitted  to  adorn  the  gallery  of  the  British  Instil 
tution.  We  cannot  let  this  opportunity  pass,  without  paying  our 
mite  of  applause  to  the  public  spirit  and  the  liberality  of  feelingf 
by  which  this  gallery  was  formed,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a 
fund  for  the  encouragement  of  native  merit;  we  know  of  no  estab- 
lishment that  more  fairly  promises  to  promote  the  cause  of  the 
fine  arts  in  our  country.  Under  these  considerations,  we  shall 
be  excused  for  making  an  extract  from  Mr.  Forsyth's  accoimt  of 
this  painting. 

^'  Here  is  the  great  supper  itself.  Though  incorporated  with  a  waU, 
the  superb  picture  has  passned  through  a  chapter  of  accidents.  Da  Vinci, 
the  dupe  of  his  own  inventions,  contrived  for  this  work  a  new  kind  of 
rround  or  imprmatura,  containing  oils  which  were  foreign  to  fresco. 
In  half  a  century,  half  the  picture  was  effaced.  Of  all  the  heads  remain- 
ing, only  three,  it  is  thought,  are  original,  and  the  colouring  even  of  these  is 
due  to  the  pencil  of  restorers.  When  faded,  it  fell  into  neglect,  ami 
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became^lie  sport  of  yarumibailMmiw.  It  wai  once  wfaitowashod  by  the 
iQOiiks  themseives.  It  wu  shot  at  wantonly  by  the  Sclavoaiaos  who  were 
lately  qnartered  here:  it  was  blistered,  they  say,  by  the  corrosive  fames 
of  the  caraliy  horses  which  were  stabled  in  the  refectory.  At  bst  it 
*was  rescued  from  perdition,  and  has  lately  acquired  immortality  Iran 
Morgfaen's  un{$araHeled  engraying.  But  Morghen  found  this  pictnra  sd 
altered  by  restoirers,  that  be  was  reduced  to  seek  the  original  in  its  oo|»e^ 
twoof  which  were  painted  in  Da  Vinci's  time  upon  more  fortunate  wall& 
Lflce  £uphranor  in  painting  the  twelve  divinities,  Lieonardo  began  with 
the  apostlesi,  and  exhausting  his  powers  on  them,  he  reserved  no  pre- 
eminence for  the  master.  Having  lavished  his  last  touch  of  exceUenoe 
on  the  celestial  beauty  of  John,  he  left  iti  despair  the  head  of  Christ  un- 
Inished.  Why  had  be  not  Inecoone,  like  his  copyist,  to  that  portrait 
which  they  jiretend,  waS  sent  by  Christ  himself  as  a  present  to  king 
Aligarus?  The  Judas  is  generally  supposed  to  be  &  likeness  of  the  prior; 
but  the  painter,  it  seems,  did  not  execute  his  threat." 

We  are  How  bro\3ght  to  Florence;  but  for  particulars  of  thi^ 
ihtc^stiniig^  city,  we  must  refet*  the  readers  to  the  vohime  itse^ 
We*8hatt  t:ohtent  o^irselves  with  selecting  Mr.  F*8  just  and 
liberal  Veinarks  upon  the  numerous  charitable  instituti<»it 
that  render  that  city  more  celelmtted  than  allots  works  of  art* 

**  A  society  of  gendemen,  called  the  Bmrnuomim  di  San  JUarimo^  has 
been  for  four  hundred  years  collecting  and  distributing  alms'  among  the 
poor  who  are  ashamed  to  beg.  The  rank  of  these  philanthropists,  and 
their  objects  of  relief,  induce  the  rich  to  contribute,  and  son^etimes  to  be- 
xpieath  very  considerable  supplied.  All  bequests  are  turned  directly  into 
cash;  nothiDg  is  funded,  nothing  belongs  to  fbesocietlr)  except  the  oratory 
where  they  meet.  The  receipts  of  every  year  are  distributed  within  the 
year,  to  hundreds  who  are  starving  under  genteel  appearance:  decayed 
gentleknen  whose  rank  deters  others  from  offering'  relief;  ladies  who  Uve  in 
garrets,  and,  ashamed  of  their  poverty,  steal  dowti  to  mass  before  day-Ught; 
industrious  wom^  whom  the  failure  of  the  silk-manu§|cture  has  left  without 
any  resource;'^-sixch  are  the  objects  wh<An  these  Buonuominf  go  weekly, 
privately,  to  visit  and  relieve.  They  were  a  kind  of  benevolent  spies  upon 
the  domestic  miseries  of  Florence,  and  used  to  search  for  the  retreats  of 
suffering  delicacy. 

«'  The  Misericorjia  is  an  institution  diffused  over  Tuscany.  At  Florence 
\l  consists  of  400  men,  chbsen  promiscuously  from  every  nmk,  and  classed 
intofratelli,  gfiomanti,  and  straeciafogli.  These  philanthro|^sts  volunteer 
their  service  to  the  sick,  the  hurt,  and  the  dead.  On  the  U^  of  a  bell 
they  repair  to  their  chapel,  where  they  conceal  themselves  in  long  black 
vestments,  which  raa<«k  the  whole  head,  and  then  set  out  with  a  covered 
litter,  to  convey  the  patients  to  the  hospital  of  Santa  Maria  Niiova.  There 
you  will  find  the  first  noblemen  in  Florence,  with  their  aprons  and  ladles^ 
foUowing  the  soup,  which  is  wheeled  along  the  wards,  and  dealing  it  out  td 
the  sick,  as  a  check  on  the  administration  of  the  hospitaL  In  the  same 
higubrious  gfarb  they  convey,  in  the  evening,  the  corpses  of  the  day  to  St. 
Catherine's  Church,  where  all  the  dead  are  collected  for  the  midnight  cart, 
and  sent  to  the  common  burjiog-g^und  at  Trespiano.  This  benevolent 
society  has  never  paused  for  the  last  500  years,  nor  desisted  from  its  fatal 
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(tenof  aereral  pliifiies.    Leopold  waiai 
Msisted  in  bearing  cm  hie  sbouldera, 

«« Coa  soUecito  amor  gli  egri  e  fisritL" 

The  authoop  does  not,  howeveri  spare  die  Plorendnes;  but  b 
very  severe  upon  their  vices,  their  credulity,  and  theit*  supersti- 
tion. Among  other  miracles  and:  wonders,  the  fiiUowing  is  re- 
corded in  his  usual  sicsin  of  {ileasantry. 

'« After  this  miracle  come  a  ^ost  £rom  poiyitory»  and  hsanted  the  wood 
of  ViUamagTia,  near  Florence,  to  tell  the  secrets  of  its  prison-house,  and- 
beg  a  requiem  of  eight  patemotten  a-day.    It  appeared,  and  spoke  only 

ta  little  shepherdess;  but  people  of  all  ranks,  priests,  and  physicians, 
;ked  from  the  city,  suggested  |o  her  questions,  and  received  with  reve- 
rential awe  the  answers'which  she  leported  from  the  spirit.  AcruciixwiB 
raised  in  the  haunted  spot,  myriads  of  seraphim  («<  tm  nmgoio  di  bambim%^^ 
said  the  chUd)  filtered  round  it,  andtiie  multitude  folUpini  iu  detetioB*. 
'*  Cimtondb  mmrmre  a  verso  a  9ermK. 
«« These  parties  lasted  during  the  hottest  months  of ^  1800..  FaoMtti,  a 
writer  celebn4ed  in  agriculture,  records  the  whole  transaction,  ae  vector 
of  ViUamagnai.  HiQ-archbishop  examined  the  shepherdess,  gave  his  sanc- 
tion to  help  tale,  and  seut  her  round  to  the  oonvoftte,  tosa&fy  the  pious 
curiosity  of  the  nuns.- 1  must  not,  however,  omit  that  the  master  of  this 
^jsionazyhadta  lafge  stock  of  wine,  whieh  the  excessive  heat  w^^  tiien 
spoiling.  PrmdentiaUy  for  its  salp,  the  ghost oonttnund iti  visits  t^afl. 
was  drank  up  by  the  thirsty  multitude.  Itthen  thanked  them  fortheholy 
charity  of  their  pnyrers,  and  announced  its  departure  to  paradise.  In- 
deed the  scandalous  chronicle  mention^  a  fow  barrelf  whi^wffpedso 
turning  sour  in-  the-  rectcnr's  own  cellar.^' 

Thus  we  have  attentif^ly^  followed  Mr.  Forsyth  through  his, 
delightful  and  pictujresque  tour;  throughout  which  he  has  admira- 
bly succeeded  m  imparting  his  own  vivid  impresuons,.and  in  giv- 
ing strotig  and  living  pictures  of  the  scenes  he  has  vidted.  Even 
when  describing  places  with  which  we  are  fiuniliar,  from  the  ac- 
counts of  late  travellers,  he  possesses  the  happy  art  of.throwing  so 
much  povelty  and  spirit  into  his  narrative,  that  wo  read  it  with 
all  th^  satisfaction  of  a  first,  visitant  0ur  readers  will  feel  the 
truth  of  these  c^servations,  if*  they  do  but  compare  the  extracts 
we  have  here  given,  descriptive  of  Rome  and  Naples,  with  those 
of  tWA  oelebffited  tourists  quoted  in  former  numbers.  It  might 
have  b$[en  ima^^d  that  Eustace  and  Chat^ubriand  had  ex« 
hausted  the  subject^  but  Mr,  Forsyth  has  shown  ^  what  new  beau- 
ties a  n^m  of  genius  may,  discover  in  the  most  comnian  and  beaten 
tracks..  But  his  observations  on  painting,  scu/pturi^.  and  all  the 
produc^onswof  the  fine  arts,  form  the  most  valuable  part  of  the 
volume*  The  readcyr  is  not  wearied  with  hacknied  criticism^  nor 
disgusted  with  the  oant  of  connoisseurs  and  diUetanti. 

But  while  we  speak  so  warmly  of  itamerits  in  these  particulars 
justice  demands  that  we  should  notice  its  numerous  defects^— t 
The  great  object  of  the  traveller  who  sits  down  to  write  an  account 
QJ^his.tqur,  should  be  a  loye  of  truth^-A  desire  tQ  conect  the  peer 
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judices  of  his  countrymen)  and  not  to  detail  the  scandalous  reports 
of  the  day,  and  copy  from  previous  travellers  the  hereditary 
tales  and  feilsehoods  that  have  been  propagated  for  successive 
ages.  The  latter  is  the  prevailing  error  of  Mr.  Forsjrth.  He 
travelled  rapidly  through  Italy;  and  yet  he  enters  into  a  disqui^^ 
sition  upon  the  manners  and  character  of  the  inhabitants,  with  all 
the  gvavity  of  a  philosopher  who  had  lived  in  those  countries  for 
yearii.  and  had  had  leisure  to  study  all  the  varieties  of  human  char- 
acter there.  Hence,  instead  of  a  portrait  of  Italian  manners,  he 
lias  drawn  a  caricature;  he  has  detailed,  with  curious  accuracy,  the 
scandalous  anecdotes,  and  exaggerations  of  the  tea-table,  as  pure 
matters  of  fact.  Another  of  his  faults  is,  that  he  is  always  aiming  at 
effect;  he  is  resolved  to  say  something  good,  and  his  determination 
frequently  leads  him  to  have  little  respect  to  truth.  There  \\  a 
certain  flashy  manner  about  many  of  his  delineations  of  character, 
-where  it  is  evident  he  has  not  scrupled  to  sacrifice  truth  to  effect. 
All  this  is  no  less  disgraceful  to  the  character  of  the  writer,  than 
the  indecent  anecdotes,  that  <<  blur  the  the  cheek  oi  modesty,"  in 
more  than  one  part  of  the  volume.  With  these  exceptions,  which 
we  yet  hope  another  edition  will  correct,  the  work  may  be  justly 
considered  as  a  valuable  addition  to  our  stock  of  travels,  few  of 
vhich  surpass  it  in  power  of  language,  and  justness  of  criticism. 


A  lamroary  ttatement  of  the  origin,  prq^^Sf,  »ii4  prefeDt  state  of  the  Waafa- 
IngtOD  BeneToleDt  Soeietj  of  Penntylraiiia:  with  an  aecoont  of  the  openiof 
and  dedication  of  the  Washington  Hall,  on  the  first  of  October,  1816;  inc^- 
diog  the  religious  senrioes  performed  by  the  right  reverend  Winiam  Whit^ 
D.  D.  and  an  oriition  by  the  honourable  Joseph  Hopkinsoo,  M.  C.  a  member 
of  the  society. — ^To  which  is  added  an  Appendix,  containing  the  ConsdtntioD 
and  By-laws,  and  a  deseriptioa  of  the  building  and  other  property  belooginf 
to  the  society. 

{^CmUinued from  our  latt.) 

We  proceeil  now  to  give  an  accoimt  of  the  splendid  edifice^ 
of  which  our  engraver  furnished  a  view  in  the  last  number  of  this 
Journal. 

The  plan  of  the  Washington  Hall  is  a  parallelogran],  seventy-three 
feet  in  front,  by  one  liundred  and  thirty-eight  feet  nine  inches  deep*  The 
elevation  presents  one  principal  story,  raised  upon  a  high,  rustic  basement. 
The  fagade  on  Third  street  is  distinguished  b^  a  gprand  niche  of  twenty- 
two  feet  diameter,  sweeping  into  the  building,  pn  the  principal  flocn-, 
fironted  by  a  screen  of  columns  of  the  Greek  Ionic  character,  surmounted 
by  their  entablature,  over  which  springs,  from  a  blocking  oourse,  a  semi- 
'Hircular  arch,  equal  in  diameter  to  the  niche.    In  this  great  niche  a  stata^ 
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of  Wasluiigton  is  to  be  placed;  axid  behind  are  smaller  niches  to  receive 
those  of  Penn  and  Hamilton.  Over  these  ace  tablets  of  decoration,  and 
ft  panelled  canopy  crowns  the  whole.  On  the  blocking  over  the  entabla- 
ture, in  froqt  of  this  canopy,  an  eagle  is  represented  descending  with  a 
wreath  of  victory.  Below  this  niche,  on  the  basement  stoiy,  a  r^ess, 
fronted  by  rustic  pillars,  opens  an  entrance  into  the  building.  On  each 
side  of  this  recess  is  a  small  niche  for  busts,  over  which,  in  the  principal 
ftory,  and  above  the  entablature  are  tablets  of  trophies.  These  central 
decorations  occupy  a  space  of  thirty-eight  feet  on  the  plan,  projecting 
four  feet  before  the  inferior  parts  of  the  building,  and  rising  to  the  height 
of  the  main  cornice,  and  are  pierced  in  each  story  with  a  single  window 
of  large  dimensions.  The  centre  building  being  elevated  by  the  gremt 
arch  of  the  niche,  steps  back  in  blocking  over  the  arch.  The  return  of 
the  building  to  the  Washington  Hall  Hotel,  carries  the  same  character  of 
finish  as  the  front,  and  the  wh<de  is  ^iclosed  from  the  street  by  an  iron 
pallisade. 

To  enter  the  building  you  ascend  a  low  flight  of  marble  steps,  through 
the  recess  in  front,  and  pass  into  a  circular  vestibule,  twenty-six  feet  in 
diameter,  crowned  By  a  dome.  On  the  right  is  the  principal  staircase; 
on  the  left  a  door  leads  into  an  office  or  committee  room,  twenty  feet 
by  eighteen;  in  front,  an  arch  way  opens  into  a  passage  extending 
the  whole  d^th  of  the  building,  and  on  each  side  of  this  ardi  corres- 
ponding' apertures  lead,  the  one  on  the  left  to  a  suite  of  rooms,  ad- 
joining to,  and  opening  into  the  Hotel;  that  on  the  right  to  tibe  banquet- 
ing room,  which  is  one  hundred  and  seventeen  feet  in  leng^  by  thirty 
feet  in  width,  circled  at  each  end,  the  waUs  being  pierced  on  one  side  by 
windows,  and  on  the  other  by  great  folding  doors,  which,  opening  across 
the  passage,  meet  corresponding  doors  opening  from  the  opposite  rooms, 
thus  forming  a  suite  of  apartments  capaUe  of  containing  three  thousand 
persons.  Two  communications  are  also  made  with  the  adjoining  Hotel. 
The  walls  of.  the  great  banqueting  room  are  decorated  with  pilasters  and 
niches,  and  the  ceiling  groined  in  the  centre,  and  niched  at  each  end.  A 
music  gallery  is  erected  just  over  the  entrance  from  the  vestibule. 

Ascending  the  principal  stairs,  you  land  in  a  second  vestibule.  The 
stairs  continue  up  to  the  galleries.  On  the  left  of  this  vestibule,  a  large 
window,  descending  to  the  floor,  opens  into*the  great  niche.  At  the  end  of 
the  vestibule  a  door  leads  into  a  committee  room,  eighteen  feet  by  twenty; 
and  turning  to  the  right,  you  enter,  through  a  laige  folding  door,  into  the 
grand  saloon.  This  room,  which  is  particularly  appropriated  to  the  meet- 
ings of  the  society,  is  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  long,  and  nearly  set- 
#nty  feet  wide,  encircled  by  a  double  colonnade,  supporting  and  screening 
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galleries.  Above  tiie  entablature  of  tli^  upper  cdunms,  iprinKB.  a  mult*, 
ed  ceiling  of  forty-fiye  &et  in  diameter.  This  vault  ii  niched  at  the  en^i 
next  to  the  entrance,  and  the  cirple  vs  contifniad  down  to  the  floor,  open- 
ed at  the  angles  by  recesses,  and  fronted  by  columns.  The  wbde  height 
of  the  saloon  is  forty-five  feet  The  columns  composing  the  colonnade  ai« 
Qreek  Ionic  below.  Over  its  entablatu|ne  runs  a  dwarf  bahistrading,  en- 
closing  the  galleries.  Above  thi^  is  a  colonnade  <)f  Attic  columns.  The 
rostrum  and  president's  chair  are  placed  a  little  in  tpaDi  of  the  music  gal- 
lery at  the  west  end,  and  on  each  side  are  dispo^ed^  the  aealB  of  the  other. 
OfficeH  of  the  society. 

The  saloon  is  capable  of  containing  four  thoiiinaid  p^nons  with  per- 
fiDct  convenience,  and,  if  crowded,  from  five  thousand  tojiix  tj^ounnd  in* 
eluding  the  galleries.  The  floor  .between  the  colupms  is3o  constructed  as . 
by  means  of  screws  an^  other  maphinery,  to  be  rendered'Olastic  Ibr  tiM 
accommodatifm  of  dancing  assemblies;  and,  when  used  for  this  purpose,^ 
t)ie  drapery  curtains,  which  are  proposed  as  decorations  htstweea  the  oo-.. 
kimns,  being  dropped,  the  space  behind  tiiem  thus  rendered  prii^itf,  may 
be  appropriated  as  a  green  room,  promenade,  &c.  fot  such  as  do  not  dance. 

The  roof  of  this  building,  which  ifas  deigned  and  executed,  by  Mr. 
Justus,  the  master  builder,  is  constructed  in  such  a  maimer  as  to  h«?e  all; 
its  weight  thrown  perpendicularly  upqn  the  outer  walls,  so  that  no  part 
of  it  bears  upon  the  columns  within;  consequently  the  floor  of  the  gtaad 
saloon  carries  simply  its  own  weight  and  part  of  that  of  the  surrounding . 
galleries,  each  of  the  columns  of  which  rests  upon  th^  key  wedge  (tf  one. 
qf  the  girders,  pp.  101, 2,  3,  4.^ 

The  contents  of  this,  pamphlet  are  so  fully  set  fiorth  in  itS; 
t^le-page,  prefixed  to  the  first  part  of  this  articlei  that  we  shall. 
1)0  l^ngei^.  delay  oar  intention  of  tranacribing  a  few  passages  Crom, 
Mr,  HoPKiNso^'s  Address;  which  vms  onc|  of  our  prbcipal  in-. 
ducen(ients  to  notiqe  the  book. 

Until  our  Washington  appeared,  every  nation  had  its  great  man,^^ 
and  proudly  refused  to  admit  the  superiority  of  any  livfl*  With  him , 
all  competition  is  abandoned;  and  the  wi^.  andgoo^  of  all  natiqns  unite . 
in  pronouncing  him  **  the  tnott  worthy."  The  orators,  and;  statesmen  of  > 
England  and  France  have  vied  with  each  other  in.  eulogizing  the  vir-. 
tues  of  Washington.  The  leaders  of  opposing  parties,  rivals  for  power . 
and  fame,  transcendent  in  their  own  talents  and.statbns,  and  diftr^. 
ing,  systematically,  upon  eveiy  other  subject,  have  agreed  in  bowing 
to  the  supremacy  of  the  Americaii  patriot;   in  reverencing  tli^  great. 
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*^uklities  and  pore  exceU^ice  of  the  man  of  America;  the  man  of  the 
'age;  the  man  of  mankind.  *<  Such  a  character,"  says  a  French  orator, 
'Sis  worthy  of  the  best  days  of  antiquity.  In  collecting  all  the  traits 
Which  compose  it,  ire  doubt  if  it  has  appeared  in  our  age.  We  believe 
we  hare  hdfon  us  one  of  those  illustrious  men  so  finely  portrayed  by 
Plutarch."  liie  ^nkyquence  of  the  British  parliament  has  been  made  to 
spaikle  with  the  achievements  and  virtues  of  Washington;  and  the 
most  ce^brated  Joiurnal  of  our  day,  tiiUs  speaks  on  the  same  subject* — 
^<  The  images  of  ^grandeur  and  power,  those  meteor  lights  which  exha- 
led in  the  stom^  atmosphere  of  revolution,  to  allure  the  ambitious  and 
daizle  the  weak,  made  no  impression  on  the  firm  and  virtuous  soul  of 
the  Anmricaki  coBlfmander.  Raving  given  liberty  to  his  country,  Wash^ 
'ington  once  more  retired  to  ^  paternal  roof,  followed  by  the  fervent 
'admiration  of  his  countrymen.  Every  hearty  indeed,  at  all  susceptible  of 
being  moved  by  the  view  of  tnoral  greatness,  of  all  that  displays  divinity 
'of  soul  in  created  man,  must  have  watoied  with  a^oiiration,  on  seeing 
liipi,  who  saved  a  country,  rettonnce  power  and  hohotirs,  and  retain  no 
^other  reward  fi^r  hit  servioel^  than  that  bountry's  love." 

It  is  not,  ther^ore,  by  the  selfish  partiality  or  bverweening  pride 
"of  his  aWik  countryinen,  that  Washington  is  hailed  '<  first  in  war,  and 
first  in  peace;"  but  by  the  sufirages  of  thb  mdst  distinguished  men  of 
levery  peqple.  The  croi^ned  monarch,  on  his  glittering  throne,  over 
whatever  region  he  may  hile,  and  by  whatever  principles  he  may  go- 
vern, drops  his  sceptre  at  the  name  of  Washington;  of  republican 
Washington.  Yes— he  who  disregarded  croims  and  sceptres,  receives 
'the  homage  of  kings  who  wear  them;  Hie  speculative,  philosophical 
'Statesman,  whose  systems  require  a  perfection  of  virtue  seldom  attain- 
ed, finds  all  he  wants  in  the  life  of  Washington.  The  moralist  points 
to  him  as  the  great  example;  and  the  religious  pride  themselves  on  his 
'exaked  ftfety. — ^AU  men  strive  to  be,  or  seem,  like  Washington.  The 
proudest  feel  no  humihty  in  yielding  to  him;  nor  the  best  in  confess^ 
ing  his  shperiority.  Thus,  trheH  the  glorious  luminaly  of  day  comes 
forth,  in  his  unquenchable  splendour,  the  smaller  lights  are  buried  id 
tus  blaze,  and  we  scarcely  Ir^membcr  that  ^*such  things  were."  What 
is  the  spell  in  which  he  thus  binds  the  affections  of  men?  What  the 
mighty  magic  which  thiis  enchains  admiration,  and  overpowers  the  fa- 
culties of  evit*  Envy,  calumny,  pride,  and  self-love,  all  confess  his  do- 
Ininion,  and  leave  him  unmolested  and  unapproacbed.  It  is  not  that  he 
was  dauntless  as  the  eagle  that  floated  on  his  banncn  for  Ambition  ii 
fearless  in  pursuing  his  darling  hopes.  It  is  not  that  he  was  wise;  for 
tmdom  has  sometimes  visited  the  unjust  and  dwelt  with   the  obscure: 
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It  is  not  that  he  was  fortunate)  foi*  1  lasting^  reputation  nerer  jet  wii# 
raised  on  accident  It  is  that  ail  bis  gpreat  and  rare  qualities  were  erer 
governed  by  an  unerring  sense  of  justice^  which  jrielded  to  no  suggef 
tion  of  interest  or  convenience;  by  a  noble  disinterestedness,  whid> 
made  no  calculations   for  himself;   by  a  benevolence  which   extended 

'  ove^  every  human  want  and  weakness;  by  a  finnnew  of  soul,  which 
madA  no  compromises  between  rigffat  and  wrong;  by  a  dig^nified,  pare» 
and  upright  love  of  country,  which  bravely  pursued  her  true  interest!, 
her  honest  policy,  regardless  of  popular  errors  and  temporary  d^unons. 
He  knew  his  country,  and  he  trusted  her  for  his  ultimate  justificatioii, 
even  when  he  opposed  her  feeJing^  and  wishes.  The  result  proved  that 
his  country  was  worthy  of  him,  and  he  of  his  country;  for,  as  time 
discovered  the  truth  of  things,  and  experience  dissipated  tiie  fumes  of 
entliusiasm,  the  wisdom  of  WASHnrOTON  was  cleared  of  every  doubt,  as 
his  patriotism  was  above  all  suspiciour  O!  my  countrjrmen,  look  through 

•  the  life  of  this  wonderful  man,  from  childhood  to  the  grave.  It  is  a 
stream  of  light;  easily  followed.  Is  there  a  blemish  which  envy  caik 
point  to?  Is  there  a  spot  for  calumny  to  breathe  on? 

To  his  Farewell  Address,  which  combines  the  most  profound  know- 
ledge of  government  and  man,  with  the  most  affectionate  solicitude  for 
your  welfare,  I  conmiend  your  constant  attention.  Virtue  is  the  baaia 
of  his  system.  ^^Can  it  be,"  exclaims  this  christian  patriot,  *^^iat 
Providence  has  not  connected  the  permanent  felicity  of  a  nation  with 
its  virtue?"  He  earnestly  inculcates  obedience  to  the  government  you 
have  chosen  for  yourselves;  and  pronounces  his  condemnation  on  **  all 
obstructions  to  the  execution  of  the  laws,  all  combinations  and  associ- 
ations, under  whatever  plausible  character,  with  a  real  design  to  di- 
rect, control,  counteract,  or  awe  the  regular  deliberation  and^,  actioQ 
of  the  constituted  authorities.  But  his  first  great  lesson,  and  his  most 
anxious  solicitude,  was  for  the  union  <f  these  states.  This  he  pronoun  ^ 
ces  to  be  *^the  main  pillar  in  the  edifice  of  your  real  independence; 
the  support  of  your  tranquillity  at  home;  your  peace  abroad;  of  your 
safety;  your  prosperity:  of  your  very  liberty."  In  the  most  solemn  tone 
of  parental  admonition,  he  beseeches  you,  '^  to  accustom  yourselves  to 
think  and  speak  of  it  as  the  palladium  of  your  political  safety  and 
prosperity;  watching  for  its  preservation  with  jealous  anxiety;  discoun- 
tenancing  whatever  may  suggest  even  a  suspicion  that  it  can,  in  any 
event,  be  abandoned;  and  indignantly  frowning  upon  the  first  dawning 
of  any  attempt  to  alienate  any  portion  of  your  country  from  the  rest, 
or  to  enfeeble  the  sacred  tics,  which  now  link  together  the  varioos- 
paru." 
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FXI.LOW  CiTi2Eiii!-»Wbile  your  hemrtt  gloir  with  lore  and  gnti* 
tude  for  the  foimder  and  father  of  your  ooutry;  while  the  reooUectioo 
of  his  matchless  deeds  and  nnriyalled  iame,  fills  you  with  a  noble  pride^ 
and  you  are  ready  to  exclaim,  in  a  burst  of  enthusiasm;  **  Thu  WoMkmg* 
ton  ii  owTf,'"  I  would  that  I  could  transport  you  to  the  spot,  where  his 
mortal  remains,  all  that  lb  left  for  you  to  honour,  moulder  and  rest  It 
is  a  spot  distinguished  by  nothing  but  its  meanness;  an^  exciting  no 
feeling  but  indignation  and  shame.  Yes,  brethren,  your  WAsamoToif , 
he  whose  name  filled  the  world,  and  can  perish  but  with  the  records  of 
man;  who  nerer  has  been,  and  nerer  will  be  surpassed  in  any  thing 
that  ennobles  our  nature  and  gives  title  to  reverence,  he  lies  there,  not 
dishonoured,  for  our  ingratitude  cannot  dishonour  him;  but  negated  and 
almost  f<nrgotten.  Every  year  accustoms  us  more  and  more  to  the  feul 
•hame;  wears  away,  by  degrees,  the  remorse  of  ingratitude,  and  at  no 
distant  period  we  shall  look  at  it  with  indifference.  The  honourable  rela- 
tives of  the  departed  hero,  are  prevented  from  gratifying  their  feelings 
of  veneration  and  love  fbr  his  remains,  by  having  parted  with  them,  on 
iSbe  solemn  requisition  of  the  nation;  a  solemd  mockery;  for,  from  that 
moment,  the  nation  has  thought  of  them  no  more.  Does  the  history  of 
man,  do  the  tales  of  fiction,  furnish  any  thing  like  this,  in  cold  hearted^ 
defined,  insulting  crueltyf  To  ask  from  the  widow,  and  such  a  widow! 
the  body  of  her  deceased  husband,  and  such  a  husband!  only  tbat  those 
who  asked  for  it  might  show  how  little  they  valued  it* 

I  would  recommend,  that  on  every  great  national  festival,  partioular- 
fy  on  the  birth  days  of  our  Independence  and  of  WAssnt otoh,  everjr 
newspaper,  every  journal,  every  meeting,  every  public  address,  in  the 
United  States,  ^ould,  systematically,  rouse  the  people  on  this  subject, 
until  those  who  have  the  power,  and  whose  duty  it  is,  to  cleanse  us  of  this 
disgrace,  shall  be  compelled  to  do  so. — ^pp.  64,  65. 

The  readers  of  this  journal  have  had  abundant  evidence, 
that  we  heartily  concur  with  the  orator  in  the  concluding  part  of 
this  admirable  sketch.  We  apprehend  that  Mr.  H.  is  mistaken, 
however,  when  he  says  that  the  relatives  of  our  political  fether, 
mre  prevented  from  «<  gratifying  their  feelings  of  veneration,'*  Sec 
It  was  one  of  the  last  acts  of  the  Adams'  administration  to  make 
this  requisitkm,  and  the  law  was  not  passed  without  considerable 
opposition.  It  was  therefore  not  surprising  that  it  should  have 
been  suffered  to  die  in  neglect,  by  those  who  refused  to  breatha 
it  into  life.  Upon  them  and  not  the  nation,  be  this  reproach!  The 
mortal  remains  of  Washington  still  repose  in  the  soil  of  the  fa* 
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youred  spot  to  which  he  retreated  from  the  admiration  of  the  de- 
nized world.  Judge  Washington  has  very  properly  refused  to 
permit  them  to  be  removed.  About  a  year  ago  the  sum  of  ten 
thousand  dollars  was  afi/irofiriaud  to  the  purpose  of  erecting  a 
monument  by  the  state  of  Massachusetts.  Whether  we  are  to 
behold  another  dead  letter  law,  remains  to  be  seen.  The  lottery 
monument  at  Baltimore,  by  which  we  are  irresistibly  reminded  of 
a  certain  tax  that  was  levied  by  one  of  the  popes^— is  nsing  firom 
the  earth.  But  the  most  substantial  act  that  we  have  seen^ — the 
only  one  that  is  worthy  of  the  living  or  the  dead — has  recently 
been  passed  in  the  state  of  North-Carolina.  Instead  of  the  cau- 
tious calculations  which  we  find  in  the  north,  or  the  mean  appeal 
to  sordid  motives,  displayed  in  the  monument  to  the  south,  the 
governor  of  Carolina,  by  the  direction  of  the  legislature,  has  fiia- 
ced  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars  in  the  hands  of  signor  Cono- 
va,  a  Roman  sculptor,  in  return  for  which,  he  has  engaged  to  ex- 
ecute a  statue  of  Washington. 

Can  the  society  whose  proceedings  have  occasipned  these  re- 
marks, adorn  our  city  with  some  memorial  of  this  description;  or 
shall  they  rather  endeavour  to  perpetuate  the  illustrious  name,  hy 
a  rigid  adherence  to  the  principles  of  the  greatest  among  men? 

VAmLiAMiHT'ABY  POBTKAiTB:  oT  Sketche%  0/  the  PMic  Character  •/  tvme  rf" 
the  mott  tUttinguithed  Speaker*  in  the  H^ute  of  Comment.  Originmlly 
printed  in  the  Examiner.     Svo.pp.  236.     Price  8t.     Baldwin  and  Co.  IStS. 

fFrom  the  Eclectic  Review.  J 
The  English  House  of  Commons,  we  venture  to  assert,  is  still 
incomparably  the  noblest  political  assembly  in  the  world.  Al- 
though our  senators  do  not  present  the  majestic  spectacle  of  aged 
and  reverend  forms  with  snow-white  beards,  invested  with  the  flow- 
ing togu^  such  as  struck  awe  into  the  barbarian  invaders  of  ancient 
Rome;— -although  no  scenic  pump,  such  as  attends  the  conclaves 
oi*  cardinals  and  the  levees  of  princes,  confers  outward  splendour 
on  their  proceedings; — although  tJiose  proceedings  are  in  fact 
vastly  less  dignified  and  less  interesting,  and  characterized  by 
a  display  of  intellect,  feeling,  or  energy,  far  less  than  one 
might  be  innocently  led  to  anticipate; — still,  that  such  an  assem- 
bly exists,  an  assembly  of  commoners  and  free  men,  constituting 
an  essential  part  of  the  national  government,  and  actually  trans- 
acting in  the  face  of  society,  the  business  of  legislation,  which 
elsewhere  is  for  the  most  part  carried  on  in  mystery  and  dairkness,- 
in  the  chambei*s  and  cabinets  of  Power:-~this  is  a  circumstance 
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in  itself  replete  with  grandeur.  Who  can  tell  what  influence  ^e 
existence  of  one  such  assembly  may  have  on  the  rulers  of  other 
countries)  to  deter  them  from  enormities  of  aggression  on  the 
liberties  of  their  subjects^  or  to  induce  them  to  concede  a  measure 
of  freedom?  The  galling  recollection,  that  in  this  one  assembly 
the  deeds  of  princes  will  be  canvassed  with  unshackled  freedom 
and  with  absolute  impunity,  and  the  wrongs  of  humanity  obtain 
audience,  if  not  redress;  the  apprehension  that  from  the  heart  of 
the  British  people  a  voice  may  go  forth,  to  rouse  and  animate  the 
enslaved  and  oppressed,  may  well  be  supposed  to  have  had  a  de- 
cided influence  in  strengthening  the  restraints  of  fear  or  of  policy. 
An  institute  like  that  in  which  our  constitutional  liberty  is  embo- 
died, constitutes  a  beacon  which  the  people  of  other  countries, 
who  languish  for  liberty,  must  regard  with  hope,  and  at  which 
tyrants  must  siqken  with  (Usmay. 

With  regard  to  this  nation,  we  are  not  certain  whether  the  very 
circumstances,  which  on  a  nearer  view  of  the  subject,  are  calcu- 
lated to  detract  from  the  impressiyeness  of  such  an  assembly,  and 
to  lessen  the  public  confidence  in  its  decisions,  ought  not  to  en- 
hance in  our  estimation,  the  value  of  our  constitutional  privileges. 
As  it  is  of  infinitely  greater  moment  that  the  British  people  should 
be  taught  to  think  well  of  their  institutions,  than  that  they  should 
implicitly  reverence  the  administrators  of  power,  they  should  be 
taught  to  perceive  how  excellently  secured  are  those  liberties  which 
Power  dares  not  infringe,  and  corruption  cannot  quite  destroy; 
how  valuable- must  be  those  constitutional  forms  which,  when  the 
spirit  of  the  constitution  slumbers,  still  determine  a  boundary  that 
the  minister  of  the  crown  dares  not  pass!  How  admirably  framed 
must  be  that  complicated  machinery,  which  so  inconsiderable  a 
degree  of  collective  intellectual  energy,  is  competent  to  keep  in 
motion,  so  as  to  effect  the  general  purposes  of  government.  Those 
who  most  sincerely  urge  the  necessity  of  Parliamentary  Reform^ 
cannot  be  supposed  blind  to  the  inestimable  advantages  resulting 
from  even  that  ftartiai  representation  which  the  country  enjoys. 
The  national  will  is  at  least  recognised  as  a  party  necessarily 
co-operating  in  the  acts  of  government,  and  it  is  still  to  a  certain 
degree  exerted,  controlling,  if  we  may  so  express  it,  the  physical 
elements  of  power,  and  modifying  the  authority  of  law.  The 
House  of  Commons,  in  fact,  constitutes  a  standing  recognition  of 
the  nature  of  the  compact  on  which  legitimate  authority  is  found- 
ed, while  what  it  has  actually  achieved  for  Europe,  forms  a  no  less 
striking  illustration  of  the  true  nature  of  national  power. 

When  we  allude  to  the  moderate  rate  of  ability  which  is  exhi- 
bited by  the  members  oC  the  present  House  of  Commons,  it  ia 
obvious,  that  we  do  not  presume  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  gene- 
ral qualifications  of  its  leaders  as  statesmen;  nor  would  we  by  any 
means  disparage  that  diligent  attention  to  the  details  of  political 
business,  which  characterizes  the  present  administration.     It  is  ia 
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reference  to  the  low  degree  of  intellectual  exertion  in  debate,  tBe 
dearth  of  eloquence,  and  the  substitution  of  a  mechanical  plan  of 
oratorical  warfare  for  an  independent  adherence  to  constitutional 
principles,  that  we  allow  of  the  justness  of  this  moderated  es- 
timate. 

*  Subjects  of  almost  incalculable  interest,'  remarics  our  Portrait  painter, 
*are  to  be  discussed:  peace  aud  war,  laws,  morals,  mauufactures,  cofnmerce, 
all  that  concerns  the  wealth,  the  happiness,  the  glory  of  nations.  Can  the 
imagination  conceive  a  finer  field  for  oratorical  emulation;  more  poweiia] 
incentiyes  to  awaken  the  mind  to  derclop  all  its  energ:ies  and  all  its  g:race» 
through  its  noble  oigan,  the  ttmgue?  What  is  the  fact^  About  half  a  dozen 
speakers,  who  have  acquired  a  certain  fluent  mediocrity,  are  allowed  to 
settle  the  disputed  proposition  with  little  knowledge  and  less  spiriti  whilst 
the  rept  remain  idle  and  almost  unconcerned  hearers,  sometimes  yawning^ 
sometmies  sleeping,  and  sometimes,  to  evince  perhaps  their  claims  to  ait 
in  a  speaking  assembly,  shouting  in  a  style  to  be  envied  only  by  a  Stentor 
or  a  whipper  in.  It  is  indeed  matter  of  humiliating  reflection  that,  in  a 
country  like  England,  whose  philosophers,  and  poets,  and  artist^  may  go 
side  by  jside  with  the  proudest  names  of  antiquity — whose  wealth  and  power 
make  Greece  dwindle  into  insignificance,  and  might  dispute  the  inreced- 
ence  even  with  the  gigantic  despotism  of  Imperial  Rome;  in  a  cxran- 
try  too,  blest  with  a  popular  congress,  where  the  voices /of  the  chie&of 
the  nation  may  be  heard,  that  scarcely  one  man  has  arisen  who  deserves 
the  title  of  orator,  scarcely  one,  who  like  Cicero,  hj  the  mere  power 
of  words,  has  darted  -the  public  indignation  against  a  sts^  delin> 
<)uent,  or  like  Demosthenes  has  electrified  a  whole  people  with  one  univer- 
aud  impulse  of  patriotism.*    pp.  3,4. 

Criticus,  (as  the  author  styled  himself  in  the  Examiksk,) 
proceeds  to  remark,  that  it  would  require  a  long  dissertation  to 
investigate  the  cause  of  this  oratorical  inferiority  of  our  country* 
men.  He  will  not  allow  that  it  is  to  be  ascribed  in  any  degree  to 
the  good  sense  of  the  nation;  or  that  it  ctm  be  made  a  question 
whether  Pericles  and  Demosthenes,  Caesar  and  Cicero,  had  as 
much  good  sense^as  lords  Liverpool  and  Castlereagh.  This  is,  how* 
ever,  rather  flippantly  said,  since  the  comparison  can  not  with  &ir- 
ness  be  drawn  between  individuals,  and  we  suspect  that  at  no  pe* 
liod  could  Greece  or  Rome  present  an  assembly  of  which  Peri* 
cles  or  Cicero  might  be  assumed  to  be  an  average  specimen. 
Besides,  our  author  in  the  subsequent  sentences  would  seem  to 
admit,  that  under  the  present  circumstances  of  the  case,  it  might 
be  an  indication  of  good  sense  to  abstain  from  a  useless  expendi- 
ture of  eloquence. 

*  A  better  reason,'  he  says;  <  may  perhaps  be  found  in  the  oonstitutioQ 
of  that  Assembly,  which  only  assumes  the  character  of  being  popular;  and,. . 
while  it  pretends  to  regulate  its  decisions  by  deliberative  wisdom,  in  fact 
listens  only  to  the  voice  of  power.  In  such  a  meeting,  however  grand  the 
matter  of 'debate,  there  is  little  stimulus  for  any  but  the  most  enterprising 
mind  to  waste  its  powers  on  a  predetermined  audience:  for  what  could  the 
Toice  of  an  angel  do  against  a  silent  vote  bought  in  silence!  These  par* 
chased  decisions,  these  previously  bargained  securities  against  the  possi* 
Ue  effects  of  eloquence,  are  sufficient  to  extirpate  all  the  motives  for  ejt^ 
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«vtion  in  the  common  mn  of  ambitionB  men.  Even  a  man,  whose  lore  of 
fame  is  purified  from  mere  selfishness,  may  be  foiig^ren,  if  he  hesitates  a 
little  before  he  will  derote  the  whole  Acuities  of  his  mind  to  astonish  an 
andience,  who  are  bound  by  honour  or  by  covenant  not  to  be  convinced, 
^ough  Demosthenes,  should  rise  from  the  dead:  and  to  whom  is  left  merely 
the  half  animal  capacity  of  receiving*  pleasure  from  the  sound  of  well  har- 
monized periods.  It  asks  a  mind  of  no  common  firmness,  of  no  common' 
benevolence,  to  persevere  in  haranguing  an  impenetrable  assembly  from 
the  almost  baseless  hope  that  some  better  spirit  may  disenthrall  itself  from 
itB  ignoble  bondage,  and  dare  to  act  sol^y  at  the  direction  of  virtue  and 
intelligence.'    pp.  7,  8. 

This  does  not  quite  account  for  the  phenomenon.  Eloquence 
would  be  a  very  dangerous  faculty,  if  it  were  always  available  for 
carrying  the  disputed  point,  and  it»  possessor  would  require  a 
portion  of  infallibility,  to  deserve  always  to  come  off  victor.  A 
majority  of  votes  is,  as  our  author  admits,  not  the  only  criterion 
of  the  successful  exertion  of  talent.  A  virtuous  patriot  would 
find  bis  sufficient  reward  in  those  <  slow  and  regulated  benefits' 
which  would  be  sure  to  result  from  his  perseverance  in  assailing  a 
corrupt  administration.  He  might  control  those  whom  he  could  not 
dispossess  of  power;  he  might  deter  from  attempts  which  he  could 
not  frustrate.  He  is  pleading  at  the  tribunal  of  his  country,  in  the 
audience  of  the  civilized  world,  and  surely,  how  unavailing  soever 
may  be  his  efforts  to  accomplish  the  exact  amount  of  good  he  aipns 
at,  he  has  no  feeble  inducements  to  exert  his  utmost  faculties  on 
the  side  of  truth  and  virtue.  He  may  despise  the  plaudits  of  the 
mob;  but  as  he  will  not  regard  the  interest  which  the  English  peo- 
ple take  in  parliamentary  discussions,  in  the  light  of  a  ridiculous  or 
unimportant  characteristic,  so,  he  will  estimate  aright  the  immense 
value  of  the  average  ofdnions  of  the  people.  In  fact,  the  ideal 
orator  we  are  portraying,  may  more  perfectly  realize  all  that  our 
author  ascribes  with  considerable  justice  to  the  exertions  of  Whit- 
bread.  If  he  camiot  command  a  majotity  of  votes,  he  may  com- 
mand a  majority  of  opinions.  He  may  <^  command  and  guide  the 
sense  of  the  nation." 

*  A  force  ten  times  more  powerful  than  the  House  of  Commons,  be- 
cause it  always,  directly  or  indirectly,  influences  the  conduct  of  that  as- 
sembly. To  this  the  proudest  minister  is  forced  to  bow;  with  reference 
to  this  he  fabricates  every  measure:  a  piece  of  meditated  tyranny  is  clip- 
ped away  from  this  law;  a  patch  of  desirable  fraud  is  torn  from  this  ar- 
rang^ement;  and  corruption  itself  is  quietly  purged  of  the  most  acrid  par- 
ticles of  its  poison.  Such  is  the  power  of  a  great  moral  check  when  di- 
rected by  an  able  and  honest  man.' 

How  is  it  then,  that  so  wide  a  scope  presenting  itself  for  virtu- 
ous ambition,  with  all  that  is  pressing  in  the  occasion,  and  all  that 
is  interesting  in  the  subject,  for  the  display  of  the  highest  facul- 
ties of  ratiocination  and  eloquence,  that  the  House  of  Commons 
does  not  furnish  a  counterpart  to  this  ideal  portrait?  In  the  mea- 
gre list  of  "  contents**  to  the  present  volume,  although  they  com- 
prise every  name  of  note  in  the  House^  w6  in  vain  look  for  a  cha- 
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racter  of  sufficient  prominence  and  of  sufficient  conftistency,  vik 
less  in  the  distinguished  and  lamented  person  above  referred  to^ 
to  justify  our  fixing  upon  him  the  noble  designation  of  an  excep- 
tion. If  in  point  of  capability  and  of  uprightness  of  intention,  the  dis- 
tinction is  dqe  to  any  individual^  we  should  incline  to  pass  over 
the  pretensions  of  more  popular  declaimers,  to  attest  the  justness 
of  the  encomium  passed  by  our  author  on  the  eloquence  of  Mr. 
Wilberforce  as  implying  that  exception.  We  find  him  strangely 
enough  associated  with  Mr.  W.  Smithj  who  is  characterized  as 
having/  had  the  courage  to  touch  the  awful  ark  of  the  pure  En- 
glish constitution,  and  it  is  his  praise,  and  no  slight  praise^  that  he 
has  not  utterly  sunk  in  the  attempt.' 

*  To  gfo  from  the  calm  gpood  sense  of  Mr.  W,  Smith  to  the  endinsiastic 
declamation  of  Mr.  Wilberforce,  may  seem  to  some  a  very  rapid  tranii- 
tion:  but  those  who  have  watched  the  conduct  of  these  gentlemen  must,  t 
think,  see  that  their  object  is  the  same,  and  that  therefore  they  ought  to 
be    associated.    He  whose  wish  is  to  emancipate  opinion  from  penalty 
will  rejoice  to  havo  for  his  companion  the  man  who  has,  though  late  in- 
deed, so  eloquently  pleaded  the  catholic  cause,  and  who  for  years  stood . 
forth  the  irrepressible  champion  of  the  rights  of  the  Negro.      Indeed, 
when  I  consider  the  ardent  and  persevering  struggle  which  Mr.  Wilber- 
force so  long  maintained  agaipst  the  united  strength  of  power  and  preju- 
dice, and  contemplate  his  final  success  in  that  nc^le  work^  I  feel  it  to  be 
a  humiliation  to  descend  to  scan  petty  defects,  and  the  mere  errors  of  ow 
common  humanity.    Who  that  looks  upon  an  abundant  harvest,  ripeosd 
bythera3rs  of  a  summer  sun,  will  sit  dowo  to  calcu^te  how  oflea  that 
sun  has  been  overclouded?  Or  to  come  more  to  men  and  things,  who. 
would   estimate  Locke  by   his  prolixity,  or  Shakspeare  by  his   p^nM: 
Yet  sucb  is  the  rage  for  analyzing  faults: — ^the  common  mind  is  so  much 
more  fitted  to  seiae  a  flaw  than  to  comprehend  an  excellence,  that  a  wai- 
ter would  be  thought  most  blind  and  partial  who  would  suffer  even  a  saint 
to  pass  by  unreprehended.    ,What  then  can  be  alleged  against  Mr.  Wil- 
berforce.^ Want  of  decision,  arising,  some  think  fixim  timidity,  others  tay 
from  want  of  highmindedness,  seen^s  to  be  his  principal   foible.     Qflen 
will  he  support  a  position  in  a  strain  of  eloquence  to  which  the  House  is 
but  little  accustomed,  and  end  (Oh  lame  conclusion!)  in  persuading  al- 
most every  mind  but  his  own.     He  has  at  length  b^vever  broke  the  chain 
of  his  scruples,  and  last  session,  with  a  warmth  of  langfuage  and  manner 
quite  his  own,  unequivocally  recommended  the  abolition  of  penal  statutes 
in  matters  of  religion.      The  speeches  indeed  of  Mr.  Wilberforce  are 
among  the  very  few  good  things  now  remaining  in  the  British  Parlia- 
ment: his  diction  is  elegant,  rich,  and  spirited:  his  tones  (excuse  some  par- 
ty-whine^ are  so  distinct  and  so  melodious,  that  the  most  hostile  ear  hangs 
on  them  dfelighted.     Then  his  address  is  so  insinuating  that,  if  he  talked 
nonsense,  you  would  feel  yourself  obliged  to  hear  him.     I  reconectthat 
last  session,  when  the  house  had  been  tired  night  after  night  with  diacvs- 
sing  the  endless  questions  relating  to  Indian  policy,  when  the  commerce 
and    finances  and  resources  of  our  oriental  empire  had  exhausted  the 
lungv  of  all  the  speakers,  and  the  patience  of  ail  the  auditors — at  that 
period  Mr.  Wilberforce,  with  a    just  confidence  in    his   powers,   ven- 
tured to  broach  the  hacknied  subject  of  Hindoo  conversion.     He  spoke 
three  hours,  but  nobody  seemed  fatigued:  all  indeed  were  pleased,  some, 
with  the  ingenious  artifices  of  his  manner,  but  most  with  the  glowing  iaii^ 
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iu9ge  of  his  heart  Much  as  I  differed  from  him  in  opinion,  it  was  impos- 
sible not  to  be  delighted  with  his  eloquence:  and  though  I  wish  most  hear- 
tily that  the  Hindoos  might  be  left  to  their  own  Trinity,  yet  I  felt  dis- 
posed to  agree  with  him,  that  some  good  must  arise  to  the  human  mind 
by  being  engaged  in  a  controversy  which  will  exercise  most  of  its  facul- 
ties. Mr.  Wilberforce  is  now  verging  towards  age,  and  speaks  but  sel- 
dom: he,  however,  never  speaks  without  exciting  a  wish  that  he  would 
say  more:  he  maintains  like  Mr.  Grattan,  though  not  with  quite  the  same 
consistency,  a  considerable  respectability  of  character  by  disdaining  to 
mix  in  the  daily  paltry  squabbles  of  party:  he  is  no  hunter  after  place, 
though  he  is  a  little  too  much  haunted  with  a  passion  for  which  he  may 
quote  tbe  authority  of  St.  Paul,  of  pleasing  all  men  and  of  being  all  to  alL 
I  was  sorry  when,  no  longer  able  to  retain  the  dignity  of  representing 
the  greatest  county  in  tbe  kingdom,  he  condescended  to  sit  as  member  of  a 
petty  borough.  But  something  must  be  forgiven  to  an  old  man  whose 
habits  are  formed.  Parliament  has  been  to  him  the  scene  of  all  his  active 
exertions,  of  his  pleasures  and  of  his  glory.  We  can  pardon  the  old  drama- 
tist who  goes  every  night  to  take  his  unviolated  seat  iu  the  pit;  we  sympa- 
thize with  the  old  soldier  who  would  bobble  a  whole  day's  march  to  see  a 
review:  and  shaU  less  indulgence  be  given  to  the  man  who  shows  a 
rather  extravag^t  fondness  to  cling  to  the  place  ennobled  by  the  memory 
of  great  men,  now  no  more,  and  endeared  by  the  recollections  of  his  own 
triumphs?  I  confess  I  always  loek  with  equal  respect  and  pleasure  on  this 
eloquent  veteran,  lingering  among  his  bustling  but  far  inferior  posterity; 
and  well  has  he  a  right  to  linger  on  the  spot  where  he  achieved  one  of  the 
greenest  laurels  that  ever  brightened  in  the  wreath  of  fame:  a  laurel  bet- 
ter than  that  of  the  hero,  as  it  is  not  stained  with  blood  or  tears:  bet- 
ter even  than  that  of  the  statesman  who  improves  the  civlizatioa  of  his 
country,  inasmuch  as  to  create  is  more  glorious  than  to  improve.  And 
the  mdn  whose  labours  abolished  the  slave  trade,  at  one  blow  struck 
away  the  barbarism  of  a  hundred  nations,  and  elevated  myriads  of  human 
beings,  degraded  to  the  brute,  into  all  tbe  dignified  capacities  of  civilized 
inan.  To  have  done  this  is  the  most  noble,  as  it  is  the  most  useful  work 
winch  any  individual  could  accomplish:  and  in  the  contemplation  of 
this  great  achievement,  Mr.  Wilberforce  and  his  friends  may  find  full  con- 
solation for  all  the  minor  weaknesses  and  fiaiilings  of  his  character.' pp. 
70—74. 

A  country  that  has  given  birth  to  a  Milton,  «  Newton,  and  a 
Locke,  might  surely  be  supposed  to  contain  materials  from  which 
ftiere  might  have  been  framed  a  Demosthenes.  Whence  arises, 
then,  the  alleged  inferiority  of  modem  eloquence?  We  think  it 
is  in  part  accounted  lor,  by  the  circumstances  on  which  we  re- 
marked in  a  former  article,  that  the  state  of  society  at  an  advanced 
period  of  civilization,  renders  men  less  passive  subjects  of  the 
impressions  made  by  poetry  and  eloquence,  and  multiplies  at 
once  tbe  requisites  and  the  difficulties  of  the  orator.  What  our 
author  assigns  as  the  characteristic  difference  of  the  English  and  of 
the  Irish  nations,-— that  the  latter"  feel  till  they  think,  whife  their 
neighbour  nation  thinks  till  it  feels," — will  illustrate  still  more  for- 
cibly the  difference  between  ancient  and  modem  society.  In  pro- 
portion as  wealth  and  knowledge  become'  more  generally  diffu- 
^edt  And  the  interests  of  all  classes  of  the  community  become 
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interwoven  with  each  other,  the  stronger  feelings  are  less  eaailjr 
excited,  and  calculation  supersedes  the  operation  of  impulse. 
Were  Demosthenes  himself  to  arise  from  the  dust,  endued  with  the 
power  of  breathing  into  the  English  language  all  the  sonorous 
majesty  and  vehement  expression  of  his  native  Greek,  he  would 
find  himself  in  far  other  circumstances  than  those  in  which  he  as- 
sailed the  power  of  Philip;  and  he  would  have  in  his  audience, 
far  less  pliant  and  impressible  materials  to  work  upon.  When  the 
pride  of  the  understanding  must  first  be  beguiled,  before  access 
can  be  obtained  to  the  feelings,— -when  an  audience  must  be  char- 
med into  the  fatigue  of  sustained  thought,  and  the  attention  be 
held  captive  till  thought  generates  feeling,  the  task  of  the  ora- 
tor becomes  indefinitely  more  arduous.  He  must  condescend  to  be 
greatly  indebted  to  superior  knowledge,  and  to  the  power  of  im- 
parting with  lucid  clearness  his  own  perceptions,  for  the  effect 
of  his  eloquence.  The  range  of  his  acquisitions  must  be  propor- 
tionally extended.  The  learning  of  a  Cicero  would  be  inadequate 
without  some  acquaintance  with  leg-al  and  financial  details,  and 
ail  the  complicated  subjects  of  political  economy.  The  habits  &- 
vourable  to  these  acquisitions  would  by.  no  means  form  part  of  the 
training  of  the  orator  for  the  public  applicati<Hi  of  them.  We 
have  specimens  of  written  eloquence  that  may  bear  comparison 
with  the  noblest  relics  of  antiquity;  but  they  differ  from  forens- 
ic oratory,  or  they  would  obviously  be  inferior  to  it.  With  all  these 
acquisitions  a  man  may  still  fall  short  of  attaining  eloquence, 
which  though  comprehending  in  Itself  so  high  and  so  numerous 
attsdnments,  is  not  necessarily  the  rbsult  of  the  sum  of  all.  He 
ipust  have  the  power  of  utterance;  he  must  have  invulnerable 
self-possession;  and  yet,  though  seemingly  opposedlo  this,  he 
must  have  enthuaiasmy  foroinless  he  at  least  appear  to  speak  from 
the  vehemence  of  feeling,  thf;  glow  of  honest  enthusiasm,  his 
most  elegant  orations  will  be  unimpressive.  This  enthusiasm  can 
be  justified  only  by  sufficient  occasion:  and  in  fact  it  is  occasion 
which  both  excites  and  develops  the  powers  of  genuine  eloquence. 
Orators,  like  generals  must  be  formed  in  the  field:  they  attain 
greatness  only  under  the  influence  of  that  necessity  which  stimu- 
lates the  faculties  to  their  highest  pitch  of  exertion.  Unfortunately, 
the  House  of  Commons  is^too  well  calculated  to  awaken  com- 
mon and  degrading  associations  in  connexion  with  all  that  is  ele- 
vated or  affecting  in  occasion,  and  to  lower  down^the  noblest  en- 
thusiasm to  apathy.  Lastly,  to  retain  ascendancy  over  the  minds 
of  an  enlightened  audience,  to  give  reiterated  impressions  the  ef- 
fect of  permanency,  to  make  the  thoughts  no  less  than  the  feelings 
obey  the  force  of  sympathy,  and  to  impart  to  the  arts  of  persua- 
sion the  power  of  authority^— this  one  more  essential  is  wanting, 
the  eloquence  of  character.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  elo- 
quence is  never  adapteH  to  succeed  irrespectively  of  character: 
there  have  been  instances  in  which  by  dint  of  mere  intellectual 
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energy*  aitrong  and  biassing  tmprettimi  hat  been  made  on  the 
£ielings  of  an  audience.  Sincerity  and  conaiatency  with  regard 
to  the  particular  subjects  of  debate,  will  aomecames  stand  instead 
of  the  influence  of  general  character.  But  as  to  the  greater  part 
of  those  topics  which  cume  within  the  range  of  aninuUed  discus- 
sion,  there  is  no  doubt  that  within  the  Ucmse  of  Consmonsi  but  es- 
pecially out  of  the  House,  a  reliance  on  the  integrity,  a  confi- 
dence in  the  motives  and  designs  of  the  speaker,  are  indispensa- 
bly requisite  to  insure  the  success  of  the  most  brilliant  elo- 
quence. How  many  circumstancea,  then,  conspire  to  prevent 
the  rise  of  a  modem  Demosthenes!  In  vain  on  either  bench  of 
party,  among  the  plausible  advocates  for  predetermined  measures* 
or  the  hostile  assailants  of  ail  proposed  measures,  shal|  we  estpect 
.to  see  a  truly  great  orator  arise.  The  littleness  of  party  forbids  it, 
and  the  circumscribed  views  of  those  who  are  merely  political 
men  are  equally  £idal  to  the  expansion  of  the  Acuities  to  the 
height  of  moral  grandeur.  What  might  not  an  individual  achieve 
nrho  should  realise  in  his  own  person  the  splendid  combination 
of  the  fearless  independence,  the  unwearied  energy,  and  the  cem- 
manding  plain  sense  of  Whitbread,  with  all  that  is  conciliatory  of 
deference  and  veneratioa  in  the  character  of  Wilberforce!  Let 
us  imagine  for  a  moment  such  an  individual,  persevering  in  a 
course  of  undeviating  consistency  and  inviolate  virtue, — attached 
to  no  party,  the  firm  assertor  of  principles  to  which  his  own  life 
should  exhibit  a  practical  subjection,  the  inflexible  assailant  of 
corruptions  of  which  his  own  character  would  furnish  the  strotigf- 
est  ground  for  confidence  that  himself  was  incapable;— -the  people 
of  England  wou  d  have  in  such  a  man  a  champion  «of  their  rignta 
and  liberties  which  should  still  make  the  noo^t  corrupt  or  daring 
intriguer  tremble. 

We  think  the  present  publication  is  on  the  whole  likely  to  do 
good.  It  will  tend  to  promote  a  more  discriminating  apprecia- 
tion of  public  men  and  to  moderate  the  bigotry  of  paity  estimates. 
The  author  writes  like  a  man  accustomed  to  think  soundly  and 
to  speak  freely.  There  prevails,  we  must  confess,  atone  somewhat 
too  dogmatic — an  assumption  of  superiority  which  too  nearly  bor- 
ders upon  flippancy;  and  the  language,  tbougii  for  the  most  part 
forcible  and  idiomatic,  is  not  free  from  that  affectation  of  careless 
originality  which  .marks  the  writings  of  Mr.  Lei^^h  Hunt.  The 
portraits  are  however  drawn  in  a  style  far  above  the  level  of  or- 
dinary newspaper  criticism;  and  wiiliout  venturing  to  pronounce 
upon  their  uniform  fidelity,  we  should  imagine  that  in  no  instance 
ia  the  author  chargeable  with  palpable  injustice.  He  gives  Lord 
Castlereagh  credit  for  sincerity  in  most  of  his  opinions,  and  for 
being  *  more  free  from  uncaudid  evasions  than  most  of  the  poli- 
tical aspirants  of  the  day.'  Mr  Canning  is  less  respectfully  cba- 
Fiicterized  as  ^  a  gentleman  whom  fortune,  in  a  j«ke,  has  pushed 
above  his  natural  elevation,  to  be  pointed  at  as  the  quintessence  of 
VOL.  Ill,  a  g 
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wit  and  statesmanship,'  but  who  <  would  altogether  have  made  an 
excellent  first  master  of  Eton.*  Mr.  Grattan  is  classed,  though 
not  as  an  equal  compeer,  with  Burke  and  Sheridan— poor  Sheri^^ 
dan!  whose  moral  character  contrasted*  with  his  superlative  genius, 
furnishes  another  striking  illustration  of  the  truth,  that  ^  with  the 
talents  of  an  angel,  a  man  may  be  a  fool.'  There  is,  we  must 
however  remark,  offensive  personality  in  the  attack  upon  Mr. 
Croker.  Mr  Tiemey's  political  conduct  is  satirized  with  much 
more  justness  of  severity.  A  very  high  panegyric  is  passed  on 
sir  William  Scott,  as  well  as  on  sir  Samuel  Romilly.  The  author 
speaks  also  in  terms  of  warm  applause  of  lord  Morpeth,  as  pos* 
sessing  equal  claims  with  lord  Milton,  to  our  regard  on  tlie  score 
of  virtue,  a^d  being  very  superior  in  point  of  talent^— *in  fact  as 
being  obscured  only  by  his  own  diffidence.  The  author  loses  no 
opportunity  of  testifying  his  dislike  to  the  <  whig-phalanx.'  His 
lordship  is  accordingly  characterized  ^  as  the  least  haughty  and 
repulsive  of  that  very  disagreeable  body  of  men.'  In  another 
place  he  wishes  to  distinguish  the  principles  of  whiggism  from 
its  professors;  a  distinction  most  just  and  salutary,  could  it  be 
impressed  on  the  public  mind,  which  is  always  too  prone  to  judge 
of  the  principles  exclusively  by  the  men.  Speaking  of  Mr.  Fox, 
he  exclaims, 

*Let  not  (his  illustrious  name  be  confounded  with  those  dull  and  pompous 
aristocrats,  who,  assuming^  a  popular  character  for  private  purposes,  despise 
equally  popular  feelings  and  popular  sentiments;  who  bolstered  up  with 
heaps  of  wealth,  and  stiffened  into  one  compact  mass  by  family  alliance^ 
with  cold  selfishness  turn  their  backs  at  once  on  the  monarch  and  the  na* 
tion,  and  never  think  or  speak  of  the  people,  except  perhaps  once  a  ses- 
sion to  point  a  sentence,  or  build  a  climax.  Are  such  men  constitutioDal 
advocates  of  a  peojAeh  rights?  Are  they  even  a  healthy  part  of  the  body 
pohtic  of  England?  No!  they  are  indolent  and  indurated  tumours, 
equally  dangerous  by  their  stay  or  their  removal,  but  which  it  is  the  inter- 
est both  of  tiie  king  and  people  to  soften  or  disperse  as  much  as  possible 
by  their  united  skill  and  energy.  They  are  the  powerful  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  all  reform,  yet  dare  to  retain  a  name  which  throws  shame  and  in- 
consistency on  all  their  actions  and  all  their  sentiments.  Let  me  except 
one  eminent  character  *'  who  bears  no  token  of  these  sable  streams,'* 
though  sometimes  ingulfed  in  their  general  vortex.  For  lord  Holland  it 
is  impossible  not  to  feel  the  deepest  respect*  bis  open  disposition  and  hon- 
est feelings  remind  one  every  moment  of  his  great  relative;  while  his  fine 
good  sense,  enlarged  and  liberalized  into  philosophy,  shows  \tbai  if  his  tal- 
ents are  not  prodigious  as  those  of  his  uncle,  they  are  at  least  of  the  same 
sterling  nature.'  pp.  25,26. 

Mr.  Horner  is  highly  and  yet  perhaps  inadequately  apprecia- 
ted; but  the  author  puts  forth  all  his  strength  on  the  character 
which  is  reserved  for  the  concluding  portrait,  Mr.  Whitbread. 
Since  the  author's  sketch  was  written,  that  truly  independent  and 
faithful  representative  of  the  people,  has  fallen  a  victim  to  his  own 
overwrought  energies;  and  his  encomium  has  been  most  empha- 
tically pronounced  by  fellow  senators,  to  whom  in  his  parliamenury 
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career,  he  was  a  sincere  and  formidable  opponent  The  loss 
which  the  nation  has  suffered  in  his  death,  we  do  not  pretend  to 
estimate. 


The  Deseent  of  Liberty,  a  Miiak;  by  Leigh  Hoat.  To  whieh  it  prefixed,  aa 
EsHiy  on  the  origin  and  nature  of  masks,  and  a  meroeir  of  the  anthor.  Phila* 
delphia.  Uarrisoo  Hall^  iSroo.   pp.  tiS.  bdi.  7S  eentt. 

il*artfy  Jrtm  thi  Eclectic  Reiriew.) 

Mb.  Hunt  is  not  inclined  to  fetter  so  lively  and  airy  a  compo- 
sition m  the  bonds  of  a  too  strict  definition;  he  considers  it  as  ^  A 
mixed  drama,  allowing  of  natural  incidents  as  of  every  thing  else 
that  is  dramatic,  but  more  essentially  given  up  to  the  fancy,  and 
abounding  in  machinery  and  personification,  generally  with  a  par- 
ticular allusion/'  p*  nxiv* 

Milton's  Comus  be  considers  as  the  best,  indeed,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  the  least  specific  work  of  its  kind.  Perhaps,  com- 
mon readers  will  have  their  idea  of  a  mask  best  formed  by  being 
referred  to  that  in  Shakspeare's  Tempest* 

Mr.  Hunt's  piece  is  of  a  much  more  extensive  and  varied  na- 
ture; extremely  gorgeous  in  its  pageants,  rich  in  its  imagination, 
and  delightfully  romantic  and  fanciful  in  its  diction.  To  some  read- 
ers, indeed,  the  diction  may  appear  as  too  much  an  imitation  of  our 
old  poets;  but  to  us,  any  thing  that  brings  them  to  recollection  is 
charming.  Neither  can  Mr.  Hunt  be  called,  properly,  an  imitator; 
he  has  embued  himself  richly  with  the  wild  fancies  and  picturesque 
language  of  those  good  old  bards,  but  he  has,  at  the  same  time, 
his  own  manner. 

The  subject,  as  the  reader  will  gUess  by  the  title,  is  the  return 
of  Liberty  and  Peace  to  the  earth,  titer  the  down&l  of  Bonaparte; 
and  we  think  the  political  purport  now  and  then  peeps  rather 
too  broadly  through  the  fiancy  of  the  piece.  Shepherds  are  in-^ 
troduced  as  having  heard,  for  some  days,  sweet  music  in  the  air,  a 

•  "New  sound, 

The  first,  of  any  Goinf<H*table  breath 
Our  wood  has  heard /or  years.^^ 

Hence,  they  augur  some  glad  change  at  hand,  some  relief 
from  the  enchanter  who  hits  so  long  been  the  curse  of  the  *<  wea- 
17  land." 

"  I  know  not  why, 
But  there  is  such  a  sweetness  in  the  touch 
Of  this  m3rsterious  pipe  that's  come  among  us*- 
Something  so  full  of  trilling  gladsomeness. 
As  if  the  heart  were  at  the  Up  that  fiU'd  it, 
Or  went  a  rippling  to  the  fingers'  ends, 
That  it  forebodes,  to  me,  some  blessed  change.'* — ^p.  8. 
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Of  thb  nimic  and  of  their  coojectures  they  ro&dLwe  to 
ddBvnomuiy 

«*  Who  used  to  set 
So  rare  a  letson  to  the  former  court. 
But  now  shuts  his  sorrows  in  this  corDer.'*— -p.  8. 

*'  How  has  he  sufiisred? 
Both  his  sons  gone— the  first  one  by  his  death 
Breaking  the  mother's  heart,  the  second  now 
Tom  from  his  bride,  and  dead  too  as  they  say." — p.  10. 

This  Eunomus  and  his  daiighter*in-laWy  MyitilUi  are  dMrm- 
ingly  described;  and,  at  the  request  of  the  latter,  put  forth  in  • 
sweet  song;  a  spirit  announces  the  conwng  of  Liberty.  The  de- 
struction of  the  enchanter  is  then  shown  in  an  acirial  pageantt  aad 
the  twilight,  which  before  had  lain  upon  the  &ce  of  the  whole 
country,  vanishes.  Spring  descends  to  prepare  the  earth  for  the 
approaK^h  of  Liberty;  and  perhaps  we  could  not  quote  any  tUD|^ 
more  characteristic  of  the  author's  lighter  and  mmre  playful  atyle^ 
th«i  the  description  which  is  giren  of  her  flowers. 

^  Then  the  flowers  on  all  their  beds 

How  t^  sparkles  glance  their  heads! 

Daisies  with  their  pinky  lashes. 

And  the  marigold's  oroad  flashes, 

Hyacinth  with  sapphire  bell 

Curting  baokwaid,  and  the  swell 

Of  the  rose,  full  lip'd  and  warm. 

Round  about  whose  riper  fionn 

Her  slender  virgin  train  are  seen 

In  their  close-fit  caps  of  green: 

Lilacs  then,  and  daffodillies. 

And  the  nice-learM  lesser  lilies. 

Shading  like  detected  light,  % 

Their  little  |^reen«tipt  lamps  of  white; 

BUssffi  poppy,  odoronspea. 

With  its  wings  up  lightsomely; 

Balsam  with  his  shaft  of  amber, 

Mignonette  for  lady's  chamber. 

And  genteel  geranium. 

With  a  leaf  for  all  that  come; 

And  the  tulip,  trickM  out  finest. 

And  the  phik,  of  somU  dinneit; 

And  as  proud  as  all  of  them 

Bound  in  one,  the  garden's  gem. 

Heartsease,  like  a  gallant  lx£l. 

In  his  ckHh  of  purple  and  pAi,*^^^^pp,  fs,  t9^ 

Philaret,  the  husband  of  Myrtilla^  returns  ahnost  unhoped  for 
from  the  wars;  and  on  hearing  pf  the  kindness  of  his  wife,  duriM^ 
his  absence,  to  his  old  father,  breaks  out  into  the  following  e«prea« 
flions  of  tenderness,  which  are  exquisitely  touching: 
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**  Did  iktf^io?  Did  you  do  thm  my  best 

And  teoderett  heartP-Hoy  fnfi»— Ma^  heaTen  fiur  this. 

If  only  this,  bring'  out  that  cheek  anun 

Into  its  dimpled  outline— Heaven  Sxr  dus 

Cool  the  dear  hand  I  grm  with  heahh  and  peace, 

mess  thee  in  body  taSSi  mind,  in  home  and  husband — 

And  when  old  a^  reverencing^  tby  looks 

bi  all  it  can,  comes  with  his  gfeatle  withering, 

8oroe  thin  and  mddy  stineaks  still  Hngering  on  thee. 

Bifav  it,  unto  the  last,  keep  thee  thy  children. 

Full-numbered,  round  abcMit  thee  to  supply 

With  eyes,  feet,  voice,  and  arms,  and  happy  shoulders. 

Thy  thoughts,  mA  wishes,  looks,  and  leauung  stocks, 

And  make  the  very  yielding  of  tiby  frame 

Delightful  for  their  propping  it.— -Come,  come. 

We  will  have  bo  more  tears.*'— pp.  35, 3^ 

Liberty  at  length  descends;  and  the  four  <<  spirits  of  the  na- 
tionsy"  the  PruMian*  Austrian,  .Russian)  i|nd  English  genii  sue- 
cessively  enter,  and  are  welcomed  by  her  in  appropriate  speeches. 
Peace  b  then  invoked  by  some  of  the  spirits  of  Liberty,  who  in- 
troduces, with  a  profusion  of  sweet  songs  and  gorgeous  imagery* 
Music,  Fainting,  and  Poetry.  Then  enter,  with  appropriate  pa- 
geantry and  attendants,  Experience  and  Education.  After  this 
Peace  invokes  Ceres  in  the  following  simple  and  beautiful  song. 

THE  FOURTH  80NO  OP  PEACE. 

<*  O,  thou  that  art  our  queen  again 
And  may  in  the  sun  be  seen  again 

Come,  Ceres,  come. 

For  the  war's  gone  home. 
And  the  fields  are  quiet  and  green  again. 

The  air,  dear  goddess,  sighs  for  thee. 
The  light-heart  brooks  arise  for  thee,     * 

And  the  poppies  red 

On  their  wistfbl  bed 
Turn  up  their  du>k  Uue  eyes  for  thee* 

^  Laugh  out  in  the  loose  green  jerkin 
That's  fit  for  a  goddess  to  work  in, 
With  shocdders  brown, 
And  the  whealen  crown 
About  tl^  temples  perking. 

And  with  thee  come  Stoitt  Heart  to, 
-    And  Toil,  that 'sleeps  his  cart  in» 

And  Exercise, 

The  ruddy  and  wise, 
His  bathed  fore-locks  parting. 

And  Dancing  too,  that's  hther 
Than  willow  or  b^rch,  drop  hither, 
«  To  thread  the  place 

With  a  finishing  great, 
And^  carxy  our  smooth  eyes  with  her.^'«— pp.  §3, 64. 
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The  pageants  are  on  a  sudden  interrupted  by  the  hasty  entrance 
of  ^  a  sable  genius  with  fetter-rings  at  his  wrists,  a  few  of  the 
links  broken  off."  He  has  been  disturbed  by  dreams  of  still  im- 
pending evils,  but  is  sent  away  reassured  by  the  promises  of  Lib-> 
erty.  The  poem  closes  with  the  goddess's  *<  wisest  contrast)''  the 
pageants  of  true  and  false  glory. 

Such  of  our  readers  a$  measure  merit  by  length,  breadth,  and 
thickness,  will  think  that  we  have  dwelt  too  long  on  this  unpre- 
tending volume;  but  we  feel  it  necessary  to  apologize  to  our  more 
imaginative  readers,  for  so  soon  letting  it  out  of  our  hands.  It 
has  given  us  infinitely  more  pleasure  than  many  a  handsome  quar- 
to from  more  fashionable  pens.  Indeed,  we  know  not  that  a  thing 
of  such  continued  and  innocent  &ncy,  so  finely  mixed  up  with 
touches  of  human  manners  and  affection&— «  poem,  in  short,  so 
fitted  for  a  holyday  hour  on  a  bright  spring  morning — ^has  ever 
come  under  our  critical  cognizance. 

As  every  reader  wishes  to  know  something  of  the  personal 
history  of  the  writer  of  a  book  Which  amuses  him,  we  think  the 
value  of  this  -first  American  edition  is  considerably  enhanced,  by 
the  addition  of  a  sketch  of  th6  life  and  opinions  of  the  author,  from 
his  own  pen.     His  father  Was  probably  a  native  of  this  city;  at 
least  he  resided  here  at  the  commencement  of  our  revolution.     It 
is  within  the  recollection  of  many,  that  he  and  Dr.  Kearsley  were 
carted  through  our  streets  on  account  of  their  adherence  to  the 
royal  government*  In  his  political  opinions,  the  son  has  not  adopt- 
ed the  sentiments  of  his  sire.     He  is,  what  Dr.  Johnson  would 
term,  a  good  hater  of  the  ministry.     He  contrasts,  with  no  little 
self-complacency,  his  "  honest  reputation,"  with  the  want  of  de* 
cency  which  he  thinks  is  shown  by  ^  the  wretched  men  m  pow- 
er" who  <*  send  their  countrymen  to  prisons  and  graves,"  for  no- 
thing at  all,  it  would  seem  according  to  some  of  these  writers,  but 
to  amuse  his  royal  highness,  and  to  vex  sir  Francis  Burdett,  Mr. 
Leigh  Hunt,  and  Mr.  William  Cobbett.    The  last  of  these  cham- 
pions of  freedom  once  wi^bte  himself  into  Newgate^  and  then  tried 
to  write  himself  out  again,  by  offering  to  enlist  his  pen  on  the  other 
side;  but  the  ministry  did  not  choose  to  spoil  sport,  and  so  the 
friend  of  the  «<  thinking  people,"  remained  in  limbo.     Our  author 
boasts  that  the  attorney  general  has  twice  brought  him  into  court, 
^  as  a  malicious  and  evil-tninded  person,  purely  to  show  that  he 
could  not  prove  his  accusation."     It  is  stated  in  one  of  the  British 
journals,  that  Mr.  Hunt  was  at  one  time  found  guilty  of  having 
published  a  libel,  which  was  said  to  be  the  most  infamous  that  ever 
appeared.    His  majesty's  attorney  general,  is  not,  therefore^  al- 
ways successful  in  the  attainment  of  the  singular  object  which  our 
author  imputes  to  him.     We  require  no  further  proof  than  the 
writings  of  these  very  men,  to  demonstrate  the  freedom  of  the 
press  in  England.     There  are  passages  in  this  memoir,  which,  if 
they  had  been  published  in  some  parts  of  this  country,  would  have 
brought  down  upon  him  something  which  Newgate  itself  never 
exhibited,  in  the  worst  days  of  Jack  Cade. 
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It  is  deeply  to  be  deplored  that  such  fine  talents  as  Mr.  Hunt 
possesses)  should  be  narrowed  down  to  party,  when  they  might 
charm  the  world.  In  all  that  he  writes,  excepting  some  of  his 
political  sarcasms,  in  which  there  is  a  littleness  unworthy  of  a  poet, 
there  appears  to  be  so  much  openness  and  independence,  that  we 
do  not  question  the  purity  of  his  intentions;  but  we  would  exhort 
him  to  leave  politics  to  those  who  are  unable  or  unwilling  to  do 
any  thing  else,  or  who  follow  it,  as  is  generally  the  case,  as  a  call' 
ing  or  trade.  If  his  ^eal  be  so  ardent  that  he  cannot  abstain  from 
the  conflict,  we  advise  him  to  let  Mood,  This  is  a  sure  remedy 
ibr  the  political  cacoethea.  If  his  views  be  honesty — we  speak 
without  particular  reference  to  any  party,— in  the  end  he  will  be 
very  likely  to  find,  that  he  has  been  labouring  for  a  set  of  crafty  and 
designing  men,  who  cower  under  the  storm,  but  who  will  be  warm- 
ed into  life,  as  soon  as  the  horizon  is  clear.  They  will  contrive  to 
monopolize  all  the  honours  and  the  profits,  and  the  poor  patriot 
will  be  stuffed  at  a  public  dinner,  or,  by  special  favour,  he  may  be 
provided  with  a  good  stand,  from  which  he  can  behold  the  trium- 
phal entry  of  his  friends  into  the  great  object  of  their  ambition — 
opFicB,  <<  I  do  beseech  you,"  says  Sancho  repeatedly  to  the 
knight,  who  wanted,  like  Mr.  Hunt,  to  put  the  world  to  rights, 
**  to  give  me  that  same  island  that  you  promised  me.**  The  most 
disinterested  partisan  may  at  least  expect  to  be  honoured  by  an 
ovation,  which,  it  will  be  recollected,  was  a  triumph  allowed  to 
those  Roman  commanders  who  had  won  a  victory  without  much 
bloodshed;  but  in  political  struggles,  even  this  has  been  denied; 
and  the  great  man  has  stared  in  the  face  of  the  faithful  sol- 
dier, who  fought  in  the  field  and  found  himaelfj  and  vowed  upon 
honour,  that  the  latter  had  the  advantage  of  him.  Even  if,  like 
the  demon  in  Lewis*s  Monk,  he  had  poui*ed  out  his  own  blood  to 
serte  their  purposes,  the  man  who  enlists  himself  in  tMs  thank- 
less and  hateful  seryice,  will  find  himself  ejbowed  out  of  the  way 
by  cunning  and  intrigue-^he  will  be  left  to  languish  in  obscurity- 
time  wasted  that  can  never  be  recalled — talents  frittered  away — 
clamorous  creditors  without,  and  tormenting  repinings  within! 

Yes,  such  is  the  man,  and  so  wretched  his  fate; 

And  thus,  sooner  or  later,  shall  all  have  to  grieve, 
Who  waste  their  mom's  dew  in  the  beams  of  the  Great, 

And  expect  'twill  return  to  refresh  them  at  eve! 

In  the  woods  of  the  north  there  are  insects  that  prey 
On  the  brains  of  the  elk  to  his  very  last  sigh; 

Oh  Genius!  thy  patrons,  more  cruel  than  tbey, 
First  feed  on  thy  brains,  and  then  leave  thee  to  die. 

Such  reflections  irresistibly  lead  us  to  exclaibi  with  the  se- 
Tcre^t  satirist  of  antiquity, 

O  Procerea  censore  optts  est,  an  haruspice  nobis? — Juv.  Sat,  t, 

r7» 
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FOR  THE  PORT  FOLIO— THE  AMERICAN  LOUNGER. 

THE  ABVEKTURSS  OF  A  OVS  DOLLaR  MOTB. 

Mr.  SAURTmR, 

Your  frieiid,  Mr.  Oldschool,  is  iK>t  more  careful  to  cull  the 
cboicest  flowers  of  literature  for  the  entertainment  of  hia  readersi 
than  we  little  gleaners  are  ambitious  to  contribute  a  sprigs  to 
his  garland.  But  as  he  has  sometimes  hinted,  that  he  will  nol 
pollute  his  journal  with  weedS)  we  dare  not  rashly  obtrude  our  of* 
fenngs.  Through  your  intenreniioui  perhaps  we  may  hope  to  be 
accepted.  The  following  story  {Mreseats  something  new.  Bank 
Notes  are  indeed,  travellers  of  the  first  order  of  actirityv  but  I  do 
not  recollect  that  any  one  of  the  fraternity  has  gi^en  his  adventures. 

One  evening  last  winter,  after  having  drawn  my  window  cur- 
tains, swept  my  hearth,  and  snuffed  my  candles,  I  sat  down  widi  a 
book,  in  the  hope  of  enjoying  a  comfortable  hour.  In  a  few  minutes 
I  was  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  my  father  with  two  other 
gentlemen.  I  civilly  lidd  down  my  book  to  receive  them*  handed 
chairs,  and  stirred  up  the  fire.  They  advanced  with  a  hurried 
sort  of  a  bow,  ran  their  boots  into  the  blaze,  fora  moment  nibbed 
their  hands,  and  sat  down,  talking  all  the  time  with  an  earnestness 
not  to  be  diverted  by  trifles.  The  subject,  I  soon  found,  was  the 
bank  bill,  then  before  congress.  They  discussed  it  line  by  line, 
their  interest  increasing  with  every  paragraph  and  section,  till 
they  completely  forgot  that  they  had  not  the  making  of  the  whole 
law  in  their  own  hands.  Finding  myself  a  cypher  that  could  add 
nothing  to  their  calculations,  I  turned  again  to  my  author,  but  vain- 
ly endeavoured  to  read;  bank  bills  and  paper  currency,  per  ceol. 
and  discount,  rung  in  my  ears,  and  completely  banished  the  book 
from  my  attention.  1  retired  to  my  chamber^  but  the  genius  of 
banking  had  laid  his  spell  on  my  eye-lMs,  and  alt  other  objecu 
were  excluded  from  my  imagination.  I  fell  asleepr— my  toilet 
became  a  counter,  and  my  dressing  boxes  were  transformed  into 
fules  of  bank  notes.  Heapb  on  heaps  arose  before  me,  and  all  ap* 
paremly  new.'  I  gazed  with  astonishment  and  delight,  and  pre- 
sently began  to  calculate  how  many  beautiful  things  I  could  pur- 
chase with  such  a  treasure,  and  how  many  beings  I  could  make 
happy— when,  slowly,  and  from  a  retnote  comer  of  the  tabk>  arose 
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%  Bhabbj  QNB  DOLLAR  NOTB.    PUcisg  itself  upri^t  befcre  me,  i^ 
addressed .  me  as  folloirs: 

<<  Be  not  surprised,  young  lady,  that  in  thia  age  of  wonders,  jou 
behold  a  bank  note  endowed  with  the  powelrs  of  motion  and  speech* 
The  dumb  are  now  ^ught  to  communicate  their  ideas,  and  pigs 
have  been  inspired  with  a  taste  ^  letters.  A  woman  is  seen  ex- 
isting without  food,  and  another  delivers  sermons  in  her  sleep. 
Why  then  may  not  I,  mean  thougl^I  seem,  and  nearly  reduced 
to  my  ragged  original,  Why  may  not  I  administer  to  your  entei^ 
tainment?  I  have  had  the  honour  of  supplymg  your  wants,  though 
now  maimed  and  defaced  you  turn  from  me  with  coldness  and  dis* 
gust  to  my  gaudy  companiiHis,  who  have  been  deckM  out  with^all 
the  finery,  that  could  be  produced  by  the  skill  and  taste  of  Murray^ 
Draper,  Fairman,  and  Co.  Every  scar  you  behold  is  an  honoun^* 
ble  (me,  for  like  those  of  the  mutilated  soldier)  it  was  earned  in 
the  service  of  my  country* 

On  this  busy  theatre  of  action  I  made  my  deint  on  the  first 
of  September  1614,  and  in  a  very  few  months  I  had  made  a  mul« 
titude  of  acquaintances,  and  transacted  a  variety  of  business^ 
While  these  spruce  looking  gentry,  who  surround  me,  and  whom 
you  are*  pleased  to  behold  with  so  much-  complacency,  were  re* 
posing  snug  and  dry,  in  a  commodious  vault  in  the  bank  of  Penn- 
sylvania, I  was  enduring  all  weathers,  and  performing  my  part 
In  the  active  duties  of  life.  So  well  did  I  sustain  my  character, 
that  wherever  I  came,  every  hand  was  open  to  receive  me,  and 
never  relinquished  me  without  unfeigned  regret.  Tou  will  not 
then  think  me  arrogant  in  talking  of  the  custonis  and  mahtiers  of 
this  great  ci^.  I  have  traversed  every  street  and  seen  all  the  peo* 
pie.  I  have  spent  an  hour  with  one,\a  whole  day  with  another^ 
and  have  even  passed  several  together  in  the  closest  intimacy  with 
particular  fiunilies*  But  though  I  possess  uncommon  facilities  in 
acquiring  universal  knowledge,  I  shall  neitlier  mention  names  jK>r 
betray  secrets.  Nor  will  I  disgust  you  with  details  of  grossness 
,and  vulgarity,  for  I  cannot  deny  that  I  have  been  made  to  partici« 
pate  in  a  frolick  or  a  fraud,  that  I  did  not  approve,  and  have  some« 
times  been  the  mstrument  of  mischief  as  well  as  the  means  of 
good. 

VOL.  III.  tt  h 
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To  70U  I  wiLs  introduced  by  jour  fkther,  one  morning  while 
you  poured  out  his  coffee;  jou  had  seen  tUt  ear-rings  which  at 
diis  moment  adorn  jour  face^  and  declared  you  mtut  have  them. 
He  gave  me  with  sereral  other  small  notes  to  you,  telling  you, 
you  would  ruin  him  with  your  e:f  travagance;  you  laughed  at  the 
prediction,  and  ran%ff  to  secure  the  precious  ornaments  before 
another  should  see  them.    From  the  hands  of  the  jeweller  I  pass- 
ed immediately  into  those  of  «  young  man  who  purchased  a  seal 
for  his  first  watch.  I  was  hastily  slipt  into  his  pocket,  an  object  of 
no  importance,  whilst  the  cornelian  was  carefully  appended  to  a 
chain  of  immoderate  length,  and  dangled  up  and  down  Cheanut- 
street,  'dll  after  his  family  had  finished  their  dinner.     But  this 
Was  not  much;  his  mother  ordered  him  a  hot  cutlet,  and  half  Che 
fashionable  world  had  seen  his  dashing  watch-chain.     With  my 
new  acquaintance  I  could  not  look  for  a  permanent  residence,  and 
I  was  offered  in  the  course  of  the  next  day,  at  a  confectioners',  a 
music  shop,  and  an  oyster-cellar.     At  none  of  these  could  he  get 
change,  and  he  was  therefore  compelled  to  keep  me,  till  he  was 
kccosted  by  a  man,  pale,  ragged,  and  somewhat  lame.  He  assured 
him  he  was  "  an  old  soldier,*^  and  had  been  shA  in  the  leg  at  the 
battle  of  Chippewa.     Me  had  walked  to  Washington,  he*  said,  to 
sue  for  his  pay,  had  failed  to  substantiate  his  claim,  and  wa  now 
begging  his  way  back  to  his  family  in  the  state  of  New- York.  The 
good  natured  youth  put  me  hastily  into  his  hand,  blushed  that  be 
had  not  more  to  give,  and  hurried  away  to  avoid  observation.  The 
beggar  had  indeed  been  a  soldier,  and  was  poor,  but  not  too  poor 
lo  indulge  in  a  glass  of  whiskey.     He  carried  me  therefore  no 
ferther  than  the  next  grocer's  shop.    From  this  place  I  was  ta- 
ken, where  I  had  been  an  hundred  times,  perhaps,7>eforo — to  mar- 
ket— a  place  of  all  others,  thq  most  dangerous  to  my  delicacy. 
Here,  besides  suffering  the  material  injuries  inflicted  on  my  ten- 
der irime  by  incessantly  passing  through  all  sorts  of  hands— the 
rude,  the  rough,  and  the  greasy,  I  was  insulted  by  the  scruples  of 
the  ignorant,  scolded  by  the  fish-women,  and  execrated  by  tfa« 
old  ladies  who  could  not  read  ray  denomination  without  the  trou- 
ble of  putting  on  their  spectacles.     After  gotng  the  usual  roood 
I  was  placed  between  the  leaves  of  an  Almanack,  for  though  my 
comeliness  was  considerably  diminished,  I  was  yet  as  valuable  «* 
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cveiw^ahd  carried  home  by  a  geotleman  in  whase  {amily  I  found 
repose  for  a  few  days. 

He  was  the  father  of  one  daughter  and  two  sons,  the  elder  of 
whom  had  lately  discovered  in  the  «  western  wilds,  a  blooming 
flower,"  wasting  its  sweetness  in  the  desert  air,  and  had  transplant- 
ed it  in  triunirph  to  the  soil  where  it  must  receive  its  due  admira- 
tion. He  had  married  a  beautiful  young  girl,  who  had  been  educated 
at  a  great  distance  from  the  city,  and  had  just  brought  her  home 
to  his  delighted  family.  She  was  accompanied  by  her  uncle,  a 
lively,  hearty  old  gentleman  of  seventy-two.  He  had  taken  a  long 
journey  to  see  faier  introduced  to  her  new  relations.  Forty  years 
ago  he  had  lived  in  Philadelphia,  but  the  astonishing,  increase  of 
the  city,  the  splendour  of  its  appearance,  and  the  change  in  its 
manners,  from  the  village  to  the  metropolis,  were  as  striking  to 
him  as  they  were  new  to  his  niece. 

The  young  people  considered  him  a  perfect  antiquary,  and 
they  would  sit  whole  hours  and  listen  and  laugh  at  the  ^  tales  of 
other  times;"  especially  the  sprightly  Elisikbeth — she  would  draw 
up  her  chair  close  to  hi»— ^  Come  grandpapa  now  tell  us  about 
the  antediluvians."  <<  Antediluvians,  my  dear!"  <<  O  yes,  the  seven- 
ty-sixers I  mean,  before  the  revolution  and  before  the  flood» 
its  all  the  same  to  me!  you  courted,  I  suppose,  like  Shallum  and 
Hilpa  in  the  Spectator?"  <<  Why  we  did  not  indeed,"  returned  he» 
^  wait  fifty  years  for  an  answer,  but  methinks  we  held  the  ladies  in 
higher  estimation  in  my  day  than  the  gentlemen  do  in  yours.  I 
hear  you  complaining  that  you  cannot  run  to  see  a  friend  in  the 
evening,'for  want  of  a  beau  to  attend  you;  now  our  belles  were  sur- 
rounded by  their  servants  every  evenings— we  were  ever  ready  to 
wait  on  them  if  they  walked,  or  to  sit  and  converse  with  them 
while  they  worked,  and  we  thought  we  could  not  spend  our  even- 
ings more  agreeably."  "  Well,  you  were  more  civilized  then, 
than  I  had  supposed — but  are  not  our  gentlemen  more  respectful 
than  you  were;  they  come  cap  in  hand  when  we  invite  them  to 
tea?"  "  Manners,  my  dear,  have  changed  very  much;  I  remem- 
ber when  it  would  hAe  been  thought  immodest  in  a  young  lady 
to  invite  a  gentleman  to  tea;  now  it  is  indecoix>us  to  go  without  an 
invitation.  Our  village,  I  see,  has  become  a  great  metropolis; 
wealth  and  splendour  eVery  where  astonish  me.    The  houses  ia 
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which  our  nobility  livedy  are  not  Urge  or  commodiovs  enough  ibr 
yonr  mechanics.  In  my  time  a  child  could  tell  7011  the  owner  of 
every  carriage  that  {Missed  the  door;  now  whc^  strings  of  coaches 
wait  the  call  of  the  lowest  of  the  people."  One  evening  the  la* 
dies  came  down  stairs  about  mne  o'clock  in  foil  dress— ^  Hey 
deyi"  cried  the  old  gentleman,  ^  what  now?  I  thought  you  had  all 
gone  to  bed."  «  To  bed  hideed,"  exclaimed  Elizabeth,"  we  aie 
just  going  to  a  party."  **  Alack  a  day,  what  sad  doings,  why  your 
mothers  used  to  have  returned  from  their  parties  by  this  time." 
<<  Then  I  contend  that  we  are  wiser  than  our  mothers,  for  we  fin- 
ish the  business  of  the  day  before  we  begin  our  pleasures."  **  And 
what  is  the  buHne%9  of  the  day,  is  it  not  visiting  too?*'  ^  No,  we 
only  pay  morning  ^dsits  between  twelve  and  two;  we  work,  and 
read,  and  walk,  the  remainder,  unless  we  have  societies  to  attend, 
which  occufues  a  large  portion  of  our  time."  ^  Pray  what  are 
those  ^,  societies,  my  dear,  at  which  you  assist?  may  I  inquire?" 
^  Oh!  grandpapa,  that  would  be  a  list  too  long  to  enter  upon  now. 
Mrs.  B*s  rooms  will  be  foil  and  running  over  before  we  get  there, 
but  I'll  tell  you  all  about  it  to-morrow."  ^  Very  good,  very  good, 
I  see  you  are  excellent  creatures,  and  so  go  away  to  your  party, 
but  you  must  not  spoil  my  little  mountaineer."  Away  then  they 
went,  taking  me  with  them  tied  up  in  a  comer  of  Elizabeth's 
handkerchief.  Mrs.  B's  rooms  would  entertain  an  hundred  per« 
sons  pretty  comfortably,  but  this  was  one  of  those  large  gaba 
which  fashionable  ladies  are  obliged  to  give  once  in  a  winter  to 
pay  off  tl)eir  debts  and  show  their  furniture..  There  was  there- 
fore about  three  hundred  people  packed  in  on  this  occasion.  The 
unpractised  feelings  of  the  young  stranger  shrunk  from  the  pfc* 
sence  of  so  many  persons,  but  they  were  soon  lost  in  the  del^ht 
with  which  she  contemplated  the  brilliant  scene.  She  had  not 
supposed  that  the  world  could  have  produced  such  an  assemblage 
of  beauty  and  elegance.  Elizabeth  was  in  her  element,  and  amongst 
her  acquaintances.  In  moving  from  place  to  place  to  speak  m 
one  and  another,  she  left  her  handkerchief  j>n  a  Chair,  and  parted  . 
with  me  for  ever.  It  was  picked  up  by  a  waiter  who  quickly  re- 
leased me  from  my  confinement.  I  was  exchanged  the  next  day 
^'^T  a  pair  pf  gloves,  and  soon  after  passed  into  the  hands  td  the 
woman  who  ssUs  fruit  at  the  south-west  comer  of  the  staic« 
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boQBe  yard.  She  had  just  laid  me  on  a  corner  of  the  table  while 
the  took  out  of  iier  pocket  the  leather  iNtg  in  which  she  kept  her 
treasures,  as  four  young^men  dressed  in  modish  surtouts  came 
along.  Arm  in  armi  they  engrossed  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
pavement,  a  long  skirt,  expanded  by  a  puff  of  wind,  brushed  mo 
tO'the  ground,  and  I  flew  down  the  street  ^ster  than  the  enraged 
huckster  could  pursue  me.  The  young  men  laughed,  while  she 
scolded  and  swore;  ^  This  comes,  said  she,  of  sweeping  the  streets 
with  your  nasty  coat  tails— you  had  better  cut  half  of  them  off* 
and  give  them  to  poor  folks  that  have  none!"  Some  children  that 
were  passing,  asusted  her,  and  I  was  recovered^  not  much  to  my 
.'gratification,  for  a  flight  in  the  air  ivas  a  pleasure  I  could  not  often 
obtain.  I  went  ftx)m  her  to  a  black  woman  who  had  made  her  a 
Sunday  bonnet.  She  carried  me  to  her  master's  kitchen  and  stuf- 
fed me  mto  the  socket  of  an  old  candlestick,  a  habitation  not  quke 
00  pleasant  as  Elizabeth's  perfumed  handkerchief. 
{T(hde  continued,) 
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^>  (  fVUk  an  Engraving,) 

Thb  engraving  prefixed  to  this  number  of  The  Port  Folio, 
represents  a  pass  through  or  over  one  of  the  mountains  that  di- 
vide the  province  of  Kiang-see  from  the  province  of  Quang-tong. 
They  form  a  phain  running  from  east  to  west.  Their  basis  is  d 
gianite,  over  which  are  gravelly  and  calcareous  strata. 

As  it  is  a  monument  of  that  true  benevolence  which  is  rare- 
ly to  be  found,  we  have  been  induced  to  preserve  the  memory  of 
it  in  our  Journal.  The  following  extract  will  illustrate  the  en- 
gravmg.  • 

The  travellers  began  in*  a  little  tiifte  to  ascend  the  highest  of 
tiiese  eminences,  the  summit  of  which  was  confounded  with  the 
clouds  above  it.  Two  of  these  clouds,  as  they  appeared  to  be  to 
'  some  oi  the  spectators,  were  without  motion,  and  left  a  void  regu- 
lar space  between  them;  but  after  the  travellers  had  ascended  a 
long  way  upc&  a  circuitous  road,  so  traced  for  the  purpose  of  be- 
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ing  practicable  for  horsemen,  they  were  astonished  to  fiod  that 
these  apparently  steady  clouds  formed,  themselves,  the  summit  of 
the  mountain,  cut  down  by  dint  of  labour,  to  a  very  considerabk 
depth,  in  order  to  render  the  ascent  somewhat  less  steep.  Diffi- 
cult as  his' passage  still  continues,  it  is  so  much  less  so  than  before 
the  top  of  the  mountain  was  thus  cut  through,  that  the  statue  of.tjie 
mandarin  who  had  it  done,  is  honoured  with  a  niche  in  some  of 
the  Chinese  temples  hereabouts.  At  this  pass  a  military  post  n 
established. 

While  the  volume  is  in  oul*  hand,  we  are  tempted  to  copy  a 
few  instances  of  the  cunning  of  this  singular  people. 

I  bought  of  a  blind  man  in  the  street,  says  our  traveller,  a 
Cornelia  japonica,  which  had  fine  double  white  and  red  flowers. 
But  by  further  observing  it  in  my  room,  I  fbui^d  that  the  flowers 
were  taken  from  another  tree,  and  one  calyx  was  so  neatly  fixed 
in  the  other  with  nails  of  bamboo,  that  I  should  scarce  have  fouod 
it  out  if  the  flowers  had  not  begun  to  wither,  The  tree  itself  had 
only  buds,  but  no  open  flowers.  I  learned  from  this  iqstaxice,  that 
whoever  would  deal  with  the  Chinese,  must  use  his  utmost  dr- 
cumspection,  and  even  then  run  the  risk  of  being  cheated. 

One  of  my  countrymen  who  bought  some  chicken^  the  fiea- 
thers  of  which  were  curiously  curled,  found  in  a  few  days  time  the 
feathers  growing  straight,  and  that  the  chickens  were  of  the  most 
common  sort.  The  Chinese  had  curled  the  feathers  like  a  wig  a 
little  before  he  was  going  to  sell  them. 

This  is  an  bstance  of  a  Chinese  who  spares  neither  ttmenor 
pains  if  he  can  only  gain  money,  whether  by  fidr  or  fraudnkiit 
means. 

Sometimes  you  think  you  have  bought  a  capon,  and  you  re- 
ceive nothing  but  skin;  all  the  rest  has  been  scooped  out,  and  its 
place  so  ingeniously  filled,  that  the  deception  cannot  be  diaca?er- 
ed  until  the  mpment  you  are  going  to  eat.  • 

The  counterfeit  ham9  of  the  Chinese  are  also  curious.  They 
are  made  of  a  piece  of  wood  cut  in  the  form  of  a  ham,  and  coated 
over  with  a  certain  kind  of  earth,  which  is  covered  with  ho^* 
skin.  The  whole  is  so  curiously  preparedt  that  a  knife  is  iiecea* 
sary  to  detect  the  fraud. 
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EoiToai  of  periodical  journals,  who  are  obliged  to  go  on 
^  in  teatoB  and  out  of  season,'*  and  are  never  paid  half  so  well 
as  the  mechanics  whom  they  employ,  may  be  compared  to  grass* 
boilers.  Whilst  these  insects  sing  over  their  cups  all  summer, 
they  starve  in  winter;  and  for  a  little  vain  merriment  they  find 
a  sorrowful  reckoning  rin  the  end. 

BumTOM.— -That  laborious  collector,  Wood,  describes  the  au* 
thor  of  the  ^  Anatomic  of  Melancholy**  as  *<  an  exact  mathema* 
tidan,  a  curious  circulator  of  nativities,  a  general  read  scholar,  a 
tliorottgh-paced  philologist,  and  one  that  understood  the  surveying 
of  lands  vrell.  As  he  was  by  many  accounted  a  severe  student,  a 
devourer  of  authors,  a  melancholy  and  humorous  person;  so  by 
oQiers,  who  knew  him  well,  a  peradn  of  great  honesty,  plain  deal- 
ing and  charity.  I  have  heard,"  continues  the  biographer,  ^  some 
of  the  ancients  of  Christ  church  often  say,  that  his  company  was 
very  merry,  facete  and  juvenile;  and  no  man  in  his  time  did  sur- 
pass him  for  has  ready  ami  dextrous  interlarding  his  common  dis* 
courses  among  them  with  verses  from  the  poets,  or  sentences 
from  classic  authors;  which  being  then  all  the  fashion  iii  the  uni* 
versit^,  made  his  company  more  acceptable." 

MoMTAioNB. — The  pleasure  which  we  derive  from  the  pe** 
rusal  of  this  merry  Gascon  is  the  more  singular,  because  it  is  not 
owing  to  any  happy  fictions,  nor  to  any  continued  mterest,  learned 
researches,  brilliant  eloquence,  or  even  exactness  of  method,  that 
he  charms  his  readers.  His  book  is  nothing  but  a  collection  of 
dedkhed  tiioughts:  he  seems  to  abandon  himself  to  all  the  extra* 
vagancies  of  his  imagination;  and  in  wandering  from  one  subject 
to  another,  he  loses  himself  in  a*  labyrinth  of  tales  and  reveries, 
without  confusing  himself,  or  seeming  to  care  whether  the  reader 
follows  him.  He  never  read  any  thing  but  some  Latin  po^ts,  a 
few  voyages,  and  his  own  Seneca  and  Plutai*ch.  He  supported 
himself  upon  the  works  of  the  latter,  appropriating  all  their  beau- 
ties, and  employing  them,  with  a  felicity  of  selection  and  a  degree 
of  ease  and  frankness  peculiar  to  himself.  * 
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The  works  of  Plutarch  are  an  inezhaint3>Ie  nune  of  kaam* 
ledge.  MoDtaigne  has  extracted  the  ore,  and  accompanied  it  with 
beautiiiil  reflectiODs,  the  result  of  his  own  esiperience.  He  ire* 
quendj  quotes  Plutarch,  because  he  was  his  fiivourite  author:  be 
speaks  often  of  himself,  bqcanse  it  was  a  sabject  which  be  had 
examined  thoroughly,  in  the  conrictioo  that  the  beat  manner  of 
studjring  mankind  was  to  become  acquainted  with  his  own  hth 
ings,  affections  and  thoughts.  The  only  rule  wldch  he  seems  to 
have  prescribed  to  himself,  is  nerer  to  speak  but  of  those  things 
which  possess  extraordinary  interest  To  thb  we  may  ascribe  the 
energy  and  Tivacity  of  his  expressions,  and  the  gracefolness  snd 
originality  of  hb  language.  His  gemus  possessed  that  confidence 
and  amiable  frankness,  which  we  find  among  the  children  of  the 
well  bom,  whose  manners  hare  not  been  constrained  by  educadoB 
and  the  customs  of  the  world. 

The  great  freedom  with  which  he  writes  has  given  an  air  t){ 
negligence  to  his  style;  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  highly  distingmshed 
for  its  rigour  and  its  variety.  Montaigne  lived  at  a  period  when 
the  wonder  excited  by  important  discoveries,  the  fory  of  civil 
wars,  and  the  rancour  of  pc^emical  disputes,  contributed  to  throw, 
not  only  France,  but  all  Europe,  into  the  greatest  fermentatioDx  it 
was  favourable  to  the  display  of  his  genius,  and,  by  a  singular  fe- 
licity, he  escaped  the  trammels  of  party.  His  philosophy  b  m 
labyrinth,  in  ^hich  all  the  world  may  wander,  and  his  plan  ra^ 
be  comprehended  at  a  single  glance. 

Taoitus. — The  character  of  Tacitus  as  an  historian,  though 
it  is,  upon  the  whole,  deservedly  high,  yet  it  cannot,  in  every  re* 
spect,  escape  our  censure.  He  possessed  powers  adequate  to  ^ 
task  of  speculating  upon  the  affairs  of  men,  as  becomes  a  philo- 
sopher. His  sensibility  catched  those  delicate  shades  in  die  hu- 
man character,  of  which  ordinary  observers  lose  sight  amidst  its 
grea^  outlines.  His  &ncy  suggested  the  precise  emotions  most 
likely  to  aristC  in  a  trying  situation,  led  him  to  adopt  that  by  whkh 
such  emotions  seek  vent,  and  to  seize  the  circumstances,  in  every 
object  described,  which  strike  the  object  first,  and  bring  the  rcss 
ftinnop  with  them.  His  judgment  discriminated  the  genuine  from 
>us,  however  artfully  embellished,  and,  in  the  action  even 
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of  complicated  causeg,  could  assign  the  exact  influence  of  each 
in  the  production  of  their  common  effects.  But  the  ardour  of  his 
feeling)  and  the  quickness  of  his  fancy,  sometimes  betrayed  him 
into  errors.  Strong  as  his  judgment  was,  it  did  not  always  watch 
and  control  their  excesses.  The  elegance  of  his  style  and  senti- 
ments,  accordingly,  degenerates,  at  times,  into  affectation,  and 
their  animation  into  extravagance.  From  the  general  vigour  of 
his  powers,  he  has  thrown  beauties  into  many  passages  which  few 
writers,  in  any  age,  have  rivalled,  and  which  none  have  surpass- 
ed; but,  from  an  undue  balance,  occasionally  existing  among 
these  powers,  certain  passages  are  overwrought  and  deformed  by 
those  attentions  that  were  meant  to  improve  them. 

Shakspeare  and'Tacitus  are,  perhaps,  the  two  writers  who 
leave  upon  the  mind^  of  their  readers  the  strongest  impression  of 
the  force  of  their  geniuv  Splendid  beauties  in  each  are  but 
eclipsed  by  fauks  which  would  have  cancelled  the  merit  of  ordi- 
nary performers.  We  should,  indeed,  have  no  standard  for  mea- 
suring their  exce{lence>  did  not  the  poet  sometimes  shock  ua 
with  his  extravagancies,  and  the  historian  with  his  conceits. 

The  writings  of  Tacitus  were  rated  beneath  their  value  by 
those  who  pretended  to  judge  of  them,  in  the  last  century.    Mere 
philologists  might,  indeed,  detect  impurities  in  hia  style^  and 
Xiedsely  ascribe  that  obscurity  to  a  fault  in  his  diction,  which,  in 
&ct,  had  its  seat  in  the  depth  of  his  thought    Bemg  void,  how- 
ever, of  that  science  which  alone  makes  literature  respectable,  no 
words  could  unfold  to  them  those  beauties  upon  which  he  meant 
that  his  reputation  shoi^  rest.    D'Alembert,  and  other  Fvench 
critics,  whose  merit  entitled  them  to  direct  literary  i^inicost  saw 
the  vahto  of  his  works,  and  removed,  in  some  degree,  Ih^  preju-> 
dices  that  subsisted  against  them.    Gibbon  tells  us  that^  <^if  we 
«:an  prefer  personal  merit  to  accidental  greatness,  we  shall  esteem 
the  birth  of  the  emperor  Taoitus  more  truly  iio^/#  thaft  that  of 
kings;— that  he  claimed  his  descent  from  the  philosopluc  histo- 
rian, whose  writings  will  instruct  the  last  gencfationa  of  man* 
kind."    That  the  emperor  did  not  feel*  himself  ^honoured  by 
the  connexion,  appears  from  hia  giving  orders^  that  ten  copies  of 
Tacitus  ahooki  be  annually  transcribed^  and  placed  in  the  public 
libraries.    From  the  works  of  hi»  immortal  ancestor  he  expected 
T0&.  ui.    .  1  i 
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that;  his  subjects  would  learn  the  hbtorf,  not  of  the  Roman  com* 
*  mcMiwealth  alone,  but  of  human  nature  itself.  By  rescuing  a 
part  of  these  from  destruction,  he  acquired  a  right  to  the  grati- 
tude of  posterity;  because  he  preserved  a  mine,  in  which,  the 
longer  and  the  deeper  we  dig,  we  shalf  find  the  richer  ore. 

Ladt  Hamilton. — Am<H)g  the  works  of  one  of  the  French 
writers  there  is  an  amusing  comedy,  entitled  The  FoImc  Duke  ^f 
Burgundy^  the  plot  of  which  is  taken  from  the  Arabian  Tales. 
A  drunken  fellow  is  picked  up  in  the  streets,  and  clad  with  the 
habiliments  of  royalty.  He  awakes  on  a  throne,  and  finds  himself 
surrounded  by  c6urtiers,  who  render  him  aU  the  attentions  due  to 
a  monarch.  As  soon  as  he  goes  to  sleep,  he  is  clad  in  his  old  gar* 
ments,  and  placed  where  he  was  found  the  preceding  mght 
When  he  awakes  he  thinks  he  has  enjoyed,  a  delightful  dream. 

How  many  of  these  dreamers  do  we  daily  behold!  The  magic 
wand  of  the  orientals  never  produced  any  thing  more  extraordi* 
nary  than  the  sudden  elevations  which  we  have  witnessed  in  our 
own  days,  and  the  awful  instances  of  dovmfal  which  so  frequently 
occur.  We  might  designate  the  political  events  of  the  last  five 
and  twenty  years  as  The  Thousand  and  One  MghtM  ^  Euro/ui 
since  they  are  quite  as  wonderful  as  the  tales  to  which  we  allude, 
and  they  are  not  less  calculated  to  prevent  a  monarch  from  sleep- 
ing. Those  political  meteors  which  have  glittered  in  the  revolu- 
tions of  empires  have  not  been  confined  to  the  horizon  of  France. 
Among  those  individuals,  whom  fortune  seems  to  have  elevated, 
only  that  their  fall  might  be  more  terrible,  may  be  mentioned  the 
person,  under  whose  name  these  remarks  are  introduced.  This 
lady,  who  played  so  magnificent  a  part  in  the  theatre  of  Europe, 
this  modem  Ariadne,  who  caught  in  her  net  the  hero  of  Aboukir 
and  Trafalgar,  commenced  her  career  in  the  humble  employ- 
ments of  a  nurse  and  waiter  at  an  inn.  A  young  libertine  was  the 
first  to  discover  this  treasure  of  charms.  He  drew  the  youthful 
Emma  from  obscurity,  but  abandoned  her  in  a  few  months,  and 
the  unfortunate  girl  was  very  soon  enlisted  in  the  ranks  of  those 
miserable  wretches. 

Qui)  sur  la  fin  du  jour, 
De  quartiers  en  f^uartien  colportent  leur  aroouir. 
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Whilst  she  was  in  this  oc«apation,  she  sat  to  Romneyy  the 
painter,  in  fiuris  naturaUbu9.  From  him  she  passed  into  the  pos- 
session of  a  young  Englishman,  whom  she  nearly  ruined  by  her 
extrayagance.  IJis  uncle,  sir  William  Hamilton,  then  ambassa* 
dor  at  Naples,  interposed  to  break  these  disgraceful  bonds;  but  it 
was  only  to  assume  them  himself,  in  a  more  permanent  manner. 
He  relieved  the  young  lover  both  of  his  debts  and  his  mistress, 
and  she  became  lady  Hamilton.  Here  her  splendid  career  com- 
menced. The  events  of  the  war  brought  lord  Nelson  to  Naples, 
staggering  under  the  laurels  which  he  had  Squired.  The  bow- 
ers of  beauty  were  not  less  propitious  to  his  wishes  than  the 
tented  field  and  the  vexed  waves.  Until  this  period  we  have  seen 
nothing  more  than  a  beautiful  woman,  who  sustained  her  march 
by  smiles  and  blandishments;  but  as  soon  as  she  had  conquered 
the  conqueror,  she,  who  had  never  been  cruel  to  any  one,  changed 
her  character,  and  the  cooing  bird  became  an  odious  fury.  When 
Nelson  first  arrived  at  Naples,  she  was  not  married,  and  the  nobi* 
lity  of  that  city  would  not  allow  her  to  be  admitted  into  their  so- 
ciety. She  vowed  to  be  revenged;  and  she  treasured  up  the  con- 
tempt of  the  Neapolitans,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  in&mous 
Collot  d'Herbois  remembered  the  hisses  of  the  Lyonese.  At  the 
end  of  (Hie  of  those  rapid  revolutions,  which  were  then  so  com- 
mon, lord  Nelson  entered  the  port  of  Naples,  the  conqueror  of 
the  city,  but  the  slave  of  his  passions,  to  a  degree  which  has  cast 
an  indelible  blot  upbn  his  name.  Without  waiting  for  the  return 
of  the  king,  who  was  the  only  lawful  judge  to  decide  .upon  the 
conduct  of  some  of  the  rebels,  she  made  so  &tal  an  use  of  the 
influence  which  she  had  obtained,  as  to  bring  her  personal  ene- 
mies, as  she  considered  them,  to  the  block  or  the  halter.  From 
the  yard-arm  of  a  frigate  she  saw  suspended  an  aged  prince,  and 
she  is  said  to  have  remarked  that  nothing  perfumed  the  air  90  well 
as  the  blood  of  a  traitor* 

After  this  she  led  her  hero  to  Sicily,  and  kept  him  engaged  in  a 
round  of  dissipation  and  vice.  It  was  believed  that  Nelson  had 
been  transported  to  the  enchanted  isle  of  Calypso.  It  must  be 
confessed  that  the  hero  of  Aboukir,  transformed  into  a  swain, 
does,  not  appear  very  worthy  of  ipiitation,  and  that  a  Telemachus 
of  forty-four  years  of  age,  deprived  of  an  eye  and  an  arm,  is  an 
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object  more  disgustful  thtn  interesting.  But  while  he  was  Im* 
mersed  in  pleasures,  his  fleet  was  a  prey  to  famine  and  disease* 
In  vain  did  the  rigid  Trowbridge  endeavour  to  tear  him  from  the 
syren,  who,  more  fortunate  than  Armida,  detained  him  a  willing 
prisoner  to  her  charms.  The  ministry  recalled  their  ambassador, 
and  Nelson,  in  a  fit  of  desperation,  abandoned  every  thing.  With« 
6ut  orders,  he  left  his  officers,  his  fleet  and  his  array;  and  after 
exhibiting  his  mistress  in  several  of  the  capitals  of  Europe,  he 
returned  to  London,  to  disgrace  by  his  conduct  the  eountry  which 
he  had  honoured  by  his  victories.  His  stay  in  the  metropolis  pre- 
sents a  course  of  conduct  which  makes  the  heart  bleed  by  the  me- 
lancholy conviction  that  so  much  greatness  could  be  comlmied 
with  so  much  littleness.  The  intrigues  of  the  mistress  caused  a 
double  separation  of  husband  and  wife;  and  the  ambassador  mani« 
fested  his  resentment,  by  bequeathing  all  his  property  to  his  ne« 
phew.  But  the  revenues  of  Nelson  were  under  her  command, 
and  during  his  life  her  days  were  passed  in  splendour  and  opu- 
lence. The  moment  that  the  battle  of  Trafalgar  deprived  her  of 
this  support,  she  became  an  object  of  universal  contempt.  Her 
creditors  threw  her  into  prison,  from  which  place  she  was  extri* 
cated  by  the  benevolence  of  a  magistrate.  She  then  passed  over 
to  Calais,  where  she  was  arrested  by  disease,  and  the  woman  who 
had  seen  Naples  and  Palermo  at  her  feet,  ended  her  days  in  mi- 
sery, neglected  and  forgotten. 

We  cannot  say '  of  her  memoirs,  which  have  been  published, 
that  they  present  only  a  bust.  She  is  drawn  at  full  length:  she 
stands  before  the  public  as  she  was  exposed  totheeyeaof  Rom- 
ney,  without  any  concealment  But  we  hope  that  no  one  will  ever 
imitate  the  artist  in  selecting  her  as  a  model. 

The  idea  of  publishing  by  subscription  is  not  of  very  ancient 
date,  and  it  is  only  of  late  years  that  it  has  been  frequently  ad(^« 
ed.  Its  advantages  are  of  an  essential  kind.  It  qualifies  an  au« 
thor  to  write  better,  by  setting  hb  mind  at  ease;  it  enables  a  pub- 
lisher  to  sell  cheaper,  by  freeing  him  from  risk,  and  it  recotds, 
as  patrons  of  literature,  the  names  of  men  who  might  otherwise 
have  bid  adieu  to  the  worid, .  without  leaving  any  proof  '^f  timr 
ever  having  thought  or  acted  but  with  the  vulgar. 
►7* 
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FOR  THE  POaT  VOLIO. 
THE  FESTIVAL  OF  TWELFTH  NIGHT. 
TitK  day  is  so  called  from  its  being  the  twelfth  io  number  from 
Ihe  nativity,  or  the  day  on  which  our  Saviour  was  made  manifest. 
It  appears  from  1  Collier's  Ecc.  Hist  163,  that  ^  in  the  days  of 
king  Alfred,  a  law  wasanade  with  relation  to  holydays,  by  virtue 
of  which  the  twelve  days  after  the  nativity  of  our  Saviour  were 
made  festivals.'*  This  accounts  for  the  name,  but  the  reason  of 
th&  ceremonies  which  seem  to  be  peculiar  to  the  day  in  various 
coimtries,  b  not  so  apparent.  In  Brand's  Antiquities  the  author 
says  they  all  agree  in  the  same  end>  that  is,  to  do  honour  to  the 
eastern  magi,  who  are  supposed  to  have  been  of  royal  dignity.  In 
the  Festa  Anglo-Romana,  p.  7.  this  passage  occurs:  <<  Of  these 
magi  er  sages,  vulgarly  called  the  three  kings  of  CoUen,  the  fiTrst 
named  Melchior,  an  aged  man  with  a  long  beard,  offered  gold( 
the  second,  Jasper,  a  beardless  youth,  offered  frankincense;  the 
third,  Balthazar,  a  black  or  Moor,  with  a  large  spreading  beard> 
offered  mirrh."  In  "  the  Bee-hive  of  the  Romish  church,"  anno 
1569,  the  (<even  of  the  three  kings  of  Collen"  is  mentioned  as 
<<  the  time  when  all  good  catholics  make  merry  and  crie  <  the 
king  drinkes.' "  Selden  says  in  his  Table  Talk,  ^  our  chusing 
kings  and  queens  on  Twelfth  Night,  has  reference  to  the  three 
kings."  Brand  gives  a  number  of  quotations  to  shoiir  that  the 
custom  prevailed  in  France,  Spain,  Rome,  8cc.  The  following 
description  of  it  is  extracted  from  the  Universal  Magazine,  1774. 
After  tea  a  cake  is  produced,  and  two  bowls,  containing  the  fortu- 
nate cbaQces  fur.the  different  sexes.  The  host  fills  up  the  tickets, 
and  the  whole  company^  except  the  king  and  queen,  are  to  be  min'^ 
isters  of  sUte,  maidi  of  honour,  8tc.  Often  the  host  and  hostess^ 
more  by  design,  perhaps,  than  accident,  become  king  and  queen. 
According  to  Twelfth  Day  law,  each  party  supports  his  character 
till  midnight.  It  appears  that  the  Twelfth  Cake  was  made  for» 
merly  full  of  plums,  and  with  a  bean  and  pea:  whoever  got  the 
former  was  to  be  king:  whoever  found  the  latter  was  to  be  queen> 
Thus  in  Herrick's  Hesperides,  p.  376. 

"  TWELFE  NIGHT,  OR  KING  AND  QUEENE*" 
*'  Now  the  mirth  comes 
With  the  cake  fuUof  i^oms. 
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Where  Beane's  the  long  of  sport  here; 

Besides  we  omst  know 

The  pea  also 
Must  revell,  as  queene,  in  the  covrte  here. 

Begin  then  to  chuse 

(This  night  as  ye  use) 
Who  shall  for  the  present  delist  here» 

Be  a  king  by  the  lot» 

And  who  shall  not 
Be  Tvrelfe-day  queene  for  the  night  here. 

Which  knowney  let  us  make 

Joy-sops  with  the  cake; 
And  let  not  a  man  be  seen  here. 

Who  nnurged  will  not  drinke 

To  the  base  from  the  brink 
A  health  to  the  king  and  queene  here. 

Next  crowne  the  bowl  full 

With  gentle  lamb^i  woolly 
Add  sugar,  nutmeg,  and  ginger, 

With  store  of  ale  too; 

And  thus  you  must  doe 
To  make  the  wassafle  a  swinger. 

Gi^e  then  to  the  king 

And  queen  wassailing; 
And  though  with  ale  ye  be  wet  here; 

Yet  part  ye  from  hence, 

As  free  from  offence 
As  when  ye  innocent  met  here.*' 

In  <<  the  popish  kingdome/*  Bamabe  Googe's-  transbtioo,  or 
rather  adaptation  of  Naogeorgus,  occur  some  lines  on  thb  sub- 
ject) of  which  we  can  only  copy  a  few. 

The  wise  men's  day  here  followeth,  who  out  from  Persia  farre. 
Brought  gifb  and  presents  unto  Christ,  conducted  by  a  starre. 
The  papists  do  beliere  that  these  were  kings,  and  so  them  call. 
And  do  affirme  that  of  the  same  there  were  but  three  in  alL 
Here  sundrie  friends  together  come,  and  meete  in  companie 
And  make  a  Idnge  amongst  themselres  by  yoyce  or  destinie* 
(To  be  continued.) 
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ORDER  OF  KNIGHTHOOD  IN  VIRGINIA. 

Mr.  OLDSCH00L9 

The  following  account  of  an  order  of  distinction  establiBhed 
in  America  near  an  hundred  years  ago^  may  perhaps  amuse  you 
and  the  readers  of  The  Port  Folio.  You  will  find  it  in  a  book  en- 
titled <<  The  Present  State  of  Virginia,"  by  Hugh  Jones,  A.  M. 
chaplain  to  the  honourable  assembly,  and  lately  minister  of  James- 
town, 8cc.  in  Virginia,  printed  in  the  year  1734. 

^  Governor  Spotswood,  when  he  undertook  the  great  disco- 
very of  the  passage  over  the  mountams,  attended  with  a  subicient 
guard  and  pioneers  and  gentlemen,  with  a  sufficient  stock  of  pro- 
visions, with  abundant  fatigue  passed  tfiese  mountains,  and  cut  his 
majesty's  name  in  a  rock  upon  the  highest  of  them,  naming  it 
Mount  Georges  and  in  complaisance,  the  gentlemen,  from  the 
govemor^s  name,  called  the  mountain  next  in  height,  Mount  Alex- 
ander. 

« For  this  expedition  they  were  obliged  to  provide  a  great 
quantity  of  horse-shoes  (things  seldom  used  in  the  lower  parts  of 
the  country,  where  there  are  few  stones:)  upon  which  account  the 
governor,  upon  their  return,  presented  each  of  his  companions 
with  a  golden  horse-shoe,  (some  of  which  I  have  seen  studded 
with  valuable  stones,  resembling  the  heads  of  nails)  with  this  in- 
scription on  the  one  side:  Sic  juvat  tran%cendere  montcM:  and  on 
the  other  is  written.  The  Tramontane  Order. 

^  This  he  instituted  to  encourage  gentlemen  to  venture  back 
and  make  discoveries  and  new  settlements;  any  gentlemto  being 
entitled  to  wear  this  golden  shoe  that  can  prove  his  having  drunk 
his  majesty's  health  upon  Mount  George.''— p.  14. 

S.T. 

We  are  apt  to  think  Summers  not  to  be  so  hot  as  formerly; 
but  I  apprehend  there  is  little  difference  in  general;  and  that  the 
reason  of  the  surmise  is,  that  when  grown  up,  we  do  not  run  and 
hurry  about  so  as  to  heat  ourselves,  as  aforetime  we  did  when  boys. 
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THK  BANK. 

—•How  ereud  the  numbers  ta  yon  bank! 

There  «iill*we  go  and  let  the  sound  of  mone^ 

Chink  in  our  ears;  such  buetls  at  high  noon 

Delight  the  griping  trade  of  wmryi 

Look  at  the  kotbs;  see  how  the  heaTjr  desks 

Are  thick  O^ierlaid  with  eagle*  of  bright  gold: 

There's  not  the  lowest  clerk  whom  we  behold^. 

But  in  his  station  lik^  an  angel  talks! 

Still  issuing  out  the  cash  to  keen-eyed  claimants,. 

Such  glee  is  ki  receiYtng  dijvidends; 

But  while  these  humble  cols  of  poverty 

Do  vilely  close  ue  m»  we  cannot  shar^  them. 

Comoy  ho!  and  ^<  in  a  new.attempt  to  please" 

What  duteous  touches  pierce  your  grandam's  eas 

To  draw  out  from  her  stock;  for  what  the  poets^- 

Did  feig^  that  Orpheus  drew  trees^  stones^  and  floods^ 

Is  nought  to  bills  made  payable  at  sight 

The  man  that  hath  no  money  in  his  purse 

Nor  cannot  get  a  note  ishne^  on  his  name^«- 

Is  fit  for  treoMoruj  modtj  dUhonetty^. 

The  modbns  of  his  spirit  are  sly  as  theft 

And  his  affectioos  dark  as  treachery^^ 

Let  no  such  man  be  trustedv 

Mbrobaut  of  Vb«scb. 

HTRA  TO  HftR  SUlTOns. 

Mistress  of  all  my  senses  can  invite^ 

Free  as  the  air,  and  unconfined  as  light; 
Queen  of  a  thousand  slaves  that  fawn  and  bow. 

And  with  submissive  fear  my  power  allow; 
Should  I  exchange  this  envied  state  of  life, 

To  bear  the  dull  detested  name  of  wife—. 
Should  I  my  native  liberty  betray, 

Call  him  my  lord  who  at  my  footstool  lay? 
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No— thanks,  kind  Heaven,  that  does  my  soul  provide, 

With  my  great  sex's  useful  virtue,  prides 
That  noble  pride,  that  generous  just  disdain, 

That  scorns  the  slave  that  would  presume  to  reiga-^ 
Let  the  poor  love-struck  set ibbler  of  the  times. 

Call  me  his  Myra  in  insipid  rhymes, 
,  I  hate  and  scorn  you  all,  proud  that  I  can 

Revenge  my  sex*s  injuries  on  man-~ 
Rather  than  bear  the  plagues  in  marriage  dwell, 

'Twill  be  preferment  to  lead  apes  in  nell.— - 

TH£  FAIR  qUAKBR. 

From  the  Latin  qf  Vincent  Bourne. 

Thb  fair  Quaker  maiden,  neat,  elegant,  plain, 
With  justice  the  praise  of  the  world  may  obtain; 
Content  with  the  beauty  by  nature  bestowed. 
Unpractised  the  licence  by  custom  allow'd. 
Of  fashion  regardless  she  thinks  herself  drest. 
Without  tort'ring  her  hair  or  exposing  her  breast: 
But  the  modest  reluctance  that  faintly  reveals. 
Enhances  each  charm  that  it  shows  or  conceals. 
The  girls  who  have  borrowed  gay  burdens  from  art 
And  are  of  themtelves  a  very  small  part. 
With  envy  shall  view  ev'ry  sweet  native  grace. 
That  breathes  in  her  form,  or  that  blooms  in  her  face; 
With  envy  shall  sigh,  while  their  hearts  must  confess, 
That  lovely  SimfiiicUy^s  beauqr'&  best  dress. 

TO  DELIA. 
Aithovgh  we  eanoot  prevail  upon  JEhrace  M  Pkikuhlphim  to  mtomm  tlie 
readers  of  The  Port  Folio,  we  are  glad  to  find  that  tbe  vfini  of  the  Bonuui 
bard  is  not  eztioaL  The  following  imitatioD  of  the  "  Lydia  die^  per  mmimf* 
is  elassieal  and  easy,  and  the  aUusioOy  if  we  may  form  a  eoDJeoture  firom  tba 
post-mark,  is  very  happj. 

Sat,  Delia,  why  are  all  your  smiles. 
Your  am'rous  arts,  your  practised  wiles, 

lOainst  Pyrrhus  now  directed? 
H19  curbs  the  fiery  steed  no  more, 

VOL*  III.  K  k 
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But  lolls  at  ease  in  coach  and  fomv 

His  arms  laid  by  neglected; 
He  studies  dressi  perfumes  his  hair, 
Pajrs  morning  visits  to  the  &ir, 

And  shines  in  Delia's  train; 
Pyrrhus,  beware;  nor  be  believ'd 
Those  arts  which  have  so  oft  deceiv'di 

And  may  deceive  again: 
'Tis  now  you  have  more  qause  for  dread 
Than  when  your  gallant  band  you  led 

'Gainst  Britain's  hostile. line^ — 
But  ahi  unconscious  of  his  fate, 
Regardless  of  the  ills  that  wut, 

He  bends  to  charms  divine.  F.  M. 
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SwsBT  maid)  if  thou  wouldst  charm  my  sight. 
And  bid  these  arms  thy  neck  enfold; 
That  rosy  cheek,  that  lily  hand> 
Would  give  thy  poet  more  delight. 
Than  all  Bokhara's  vaunted  gold. 
Than  all  the  gems  of  Samarcand. 

Boy,  let  the  liquid  ruby*  flow. 
And  bid  thy  pensive  heart  be  glad^ 
Whate'er  the  frowning  zealots  say; 
Tell  them  their  Eden  cannot  show 
A  stream  so  clear  as  Rocnabad, 
A  bow'r  so  sweet  as  Mosellay. 

Oh!  when  these  fedr,  perfidious  maids. 
Whose  eyes  our  secret  haunts  infest, 
Their  dear  destructive  charms  display^ 
Each  glance  my  tender  breast  invades, 
And  n>bs  my  wounded  soul  of  rest, 
As  Tartars  seize  their  destin'd  prey. 

*  A  widttd  rubtf  is  a  eommmi  pcriphratis  for  wme^  in  the  Pcniaa  poctfj. 
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In  vun  with  love  our  bosoms  glow; 
CaB  all  our  tears,  can  all  our  sighs 
New  lustre  to  those  charms  impart? 
Can  cheeks,  where  lining  roses  blow, 
Where  Nature  spreads  her  richest  dyes, 
Require  the  borrowed  gloss  of  art? 
Speak  not  of  &te— -ah!  change  the  theme, 
And  talk  of  odours,  talk  of  wine, 

Talk  of  the  flow'rs  that  round  us  bloomt 
^Tis  all  a  cloud,  Ms  all  a  dream; 
To  love  and  joy  thy  thoughts  confine, 
Nor  hope  to  pierce  the  sacred  gloom. 
Beauty  has  such  reustless  pow'r, 
That  ev'n  the  chaste  £g3rptian  dame* 
Sigh'd  for  the  blooming  Hebrew  boy; 
For  her  how  &tal  was  the  hour, 
When  to  the  banks  of  Nilus  came 
A  youthf  so  lovely  and  so  coy! 
But  ah!  sweet  maid,  my  counsel  hear; 
(Youth  should  attend,  when  those  advise, 
Whom  long  experience  renders  sage) 
While  muuc  charms  the  ravish'd  ear, 
While  sparkling  cups  delight  our  eyes. 
Be  gay,  and  scorn  the  frowns  of  age. 

What  cruel  answer  have  I  heard! 
And  yet,  by  heav*n,  I  love  thee  still: 
Can  aught  be  cruel  from  thy  lip? 
Yet  say,  how  fell  that  bitter  word 
From  lips  which  streams  of  sweetness  fill, 
Which  nought  but  drops  of  honey  sip? 
Go  boldly  forth,  my  simple  lay,  * 

Whose  accents  flow  with  artless  ease,  * 

Like  orient  pearls  at  random  strung; 
Thy  notes  are  sweet,  the  damsels  say, 
But  oh!  far  sweeter,  if  they  please 
The  nymph  for  whom  these  notes  are  sutig. 

*  Znldkft,  Potlphtr^i  wife.  f  Joseph. 
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A  bill  has  been  passed  by  the  Maryland  legislature  to  t«fM 
press  the  practice  of  duelling.  It  provides  that  if  either  of  the 
combatants  be  killed  or  woondedf  so  that  he  die  within  three 
months,  the  survivor  is  to  be  imprisoned  in  the  penitentiary.  The 
giving  or  accepting  a  challenge  incapacitates  the  person  from 
holding  or  being  elected  to  any  post  of  profit,  trust  or  emolu- 
ment, civil  or  military,  in  the  state.  Every  person*  appointed  or 
elected  to  any  office,  is  required  to  take  an  oath  that  he  has  not 
been  engaged  as  a  principal  or  second  in  a  duel,  and  that  he  wiU 
not  be  so  /concerned,  directly  or  indirectly,  while  he  is  in  office. 
If  the  parties  endeavour  to  eltide  the  law,  by  going  out  of  the 
state,  they  are  subject  to  the  tike  penalties  as  if  the  offence  had 
been  committed  within  the  state.  The  executive  is  enjoined  ta 
demand  the  party,  if  he  flee  into  another  state.  All  words  are 
made  actionable  which,  from  their  usual  construction  and  common 
acceptation,  are  considered  as  insults,  and  lead  to  violence  and 
breach  of  the  peace. 

•  By  a  resolution  of  the  congress  of  the  United  States,  colonel 
Trumbull  has  been  employed  to  execute  four  paintings,  on  na- 
tional subjects.  This  gentleman  is  a  son  of  the  late  revolutionary 
governor  Trumbull,  of  Connecticut,  and  entered  the  army  which 
achieved  our  independence,  with  all  the  ardour  of  youth,  in  1776. 
He  was  soon  appointed  adjutant  general  to  the  army  of  the  north, 
and  served  on  lake  Champlain  and  its  shores,  under  Arnold,  when 
Arnold  fought  on  the  side  of  his  country.  He  was  afterwards  an 
aid-de*camp  to  Washington,  and  filled  other  conspicuous  and  im^ 
portant  offices. 

This  country  has  produced  an  extraordinary  number  of 
painters  of  great  eminence,  of  whom  West  and  Trumbull  must 
be  allowed  to  occupy  the  first  place  as  historical  painters  as  Cop- 
ley and  Stuart  do  as  portrait  painters.  West  and  Copley  have 
been  the  pride  of  England,  who  claims  them  as  her  own.  Trum- 
bull and  Stuart  have  returned  to  their  native  country,  to  enrich 
and  honour  it  by  the  display  of  their  talents  here.  Colonel  Trum- 
bull was  long  the  favourite  pupil  of  West,  and  about  the  year 
1785  he  conceived  and  began  to  execute  the  great  plan  of  paint* 
ing  a  series  of  pictures,  commemorative  of  the  roost  glorious 
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tvents  of  the  revolutionary  war,  and  the  establishment  of  the  na* 
tional  independence.  After  finishing,  in  London,  the  Battle  of 
Bunker's  Hill,  and  the  Death  of  Montgomery^  he  returned  home^ 
and  having,  with  indefatigable  zeal  and  industry,  and  at  much  ex- 
pense, succeeded  in  procuring  likenesses  of  several  of  his  sub* 
jects,  some  in  France,  fjkd  some  in  London,  he  began  his  pictures 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  (which  contains  an  excellent 
portrait  of  every  distinguished  member  of  that  celebrated  body 
of  men),  the  Battle  of  Trenton,  Surrender  of  Burgoyne  and 
Comwallis,  8cc.  Sec.  into  all  of  which  he  has  introduced  the  like^ 
nesses  of  the  principal  actors. 

A  letter  from  a  farmer,  near  Georgetown,  district  of  Colum* 
bla,  states  that  falUplowing  destroys  the  grub^worm,  which  is  so 
injurious  to  com* 

Cleofiatra^s  JBar^^f  — The  elegant  equipment  of  this  vessel, 
by  Mr.  Crowninshield,  for  a  voyage  of  pleasure,  as  it  is  an*  entire 
novelty  in  this  country,  has  excited  universal  curiosity  and  admi- 
ration. Wliilst  she  was  lying  at  the  wharf  in  Salem,  we  have 
heard,  she  attracted  company  from  various  surrounding  places, 
to  view  so  perfect  a  specimen  of  nautical  architecture  and  sump-^ 
tuous  accommodation.  Eighteen  hundred  ladies,  it  is  asserted, 
visited  her  in  the  course  of  one  day.  Cleopatra's  Barge  mea« 
sures  about  two  hundred  tons,  and  is  modelled  after  one  of  the 
swiftest  jailing  ships  which  was  ever  driven  by  the  wind.  Being 
introduced  on  board,  you  descend  into  a  magnificent  saloon,  about 
twenty  feet  long,  and  nineteen  broad,  finished  on  all  sides  with 
polished  mahogany,  inlaid  with  other  ornamental  wood.  The  set* 
tees  of  the  saloon  are  of  splendid  workmanship;  the  backs  are 
shaped  like  the  ancient  lyre,  and  the  seats  are  covered  with  crim^ 
&on  silk^velvet,  bordered  with  a  very  wide  edging  of  gold  lace. 
Two  splendid  mirrors,  standing  at  either  end,  and  a  magnificent 
chandelier,  suspended  in  the  centre  of  the  saloon,  give  a  richness 
of  e£Rect  to  it  not  easily  surpassed.  Instead  oft  births,  on  the  sides 
of  this  hall,  there  are  closets  for  the  tea-equipage  and  suit  of  plate 
for  the  dinner-table,  which  are  finished  in  a  high  style  of  elegancei 
The  after-cabin  contains  sleeping  accommodations  for  the  under* 
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officers  of  the  vessel.  The  owner's  and  captain's  state-rooms  are 
very  commodious.  The  conveniences  for  the  kitchens  and  stew* 
ard's  apartments  may  be  considered  models  in  their  way.  There 
are  aqueducts  in  all  parts  of  tlie  vessel  which  require  them.  The 
intention  of  Mr.  Crowninshield,  we  understands  is  to  proceed,  in 
the  first  place,  to  the  Western  Islands,  thence  through  the  straits 
of  Gibraltar,  and,  following  the  windings  of  the  left  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean,  he  will  touch  at  every  principal  city  on  the  route; 
which  will  be,  round  the  island  of  Sicily,  up  the  gulf  of  Venice 
to  Trieste,  along  the  coast  of  Albania  and  the  Morea,  through 
the  Grecian  archipefago  to  the  Dardanelles.  If  permitted  by  the 
Turkish  authorities,  he  will  proceed  through  the  sea  of  Marmora 
to  Constantinople,  thence  coasting  along  the  ports  of  the  Black 
sea  to  the  sea  of  Asov,  he  will  return  by  the  way  of  tl^e  isle  of 
Cyprus,  upon  the  south  side  of  the  Mediterranean,  stopping  at 
Acre,  Jerusalem  and  Alexandria,  on  his  way,  and  sailing  by  the 
coast  of  the  desert  to  that  of  the  Barbary  states.  Emerging  firom 
the  straits,  he  will  proceed  through  the  British  channel  and  North 
sea,  up  the  Baltic  to  Petersburg,  thence  along  the  coast  of  Nor- 
way to  th?  North  cape,  and  perhaps  into  the  White  sea.  From 
this  point  he  may  go  to  Spitsbergen  and  Iceland,  and  thence 
crossing  an  immense  ocean  to  the  coast  of  South  America,  touch- 
ing at  various  ports,  he  will  complete  the  tour,  and  arrive  at 
Salem. 

The  reverend  John  Allen^  Frofe99or  ^f  Mathtmatic%  in  the 
Univeraity  of  Maryland^  proposes  to  publish  the  first  six  books 
of  Euclid's  Elements  of  Geometry,  and  a  system  of  Conic  Sec- 
tions, together  with  tlie  substance  of  Newton's  Principles  of  Phi- 
losophy, as  far  as  they  relate  to  Astronomy  and  the  System  of  the 
World.  More  than  a  century  has  elapsed  since  the  English  phi- 
losopher developed  those  profound  discoveries,  which  have  im- 
mortalized his  name;  and  yet  they  are  almost  as  a  hidden  treasure 
in  our  seminaries  of  learning.  Mr.  jiflen'a  plan  of  annexing  to 
the  most  useful  parts  of  Euclid's  Elements  a  system  of  Conic 
Sections,  is  well  calculated  to  prepare  the  student  for  the  higher 
branches  of  Geometry.  We  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  tHis 
book,  some  time  ago,  and  we  feel  no  hesitation  in  recommendiDg 
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it  as  the  production  of  a  vigorous  mind,  which  will  be  useful  to 
the  public,  and  honourable  to  the  author.  The  price  is  so  low 
(S3  50)  that  we  can  assure  the  reader,  in  the  words  of  ^a  venera* 
ble  editor,  <<  that  he  will  get  much  matter  for  a  che^p  conside- 
ration." 

M.  Le  Suer,  who  was  one  of  the  naturalists,  in  the  famous 
voyage  of  discovery  to  Australasia,  is  about  to  publish  a  work  on 
the  Ichthyology  of  the  United  States,  which  will  be  euibellished 
by  splendid  engravings.  In  the  undiscovered  recesses  of  our 
boundless  streams,  millions  reside,  of  whose  manners,  forms,  pur- 
suits, migrations  and  societies  we  are  perfectly  ignorant.  Surely 
such  a  study  must  afford  pleasure,  if  it  do  not  enlarge  the  under- 
standing; and  the  well  known  talents  of  the  author  should  be  a 
pledge  for  the  success  of  his  undertaking. 

An  instance  of  finding  a  toad  embedded  in  a  rock  occur- 
red some  years  since,  in  digging  a  well,  in  Hartford  county,  in 
this  state.  A  gentleman  who  resides  in  this  city,  we  understand, 
was  a  witness  of  the  fact.— Ba//.  Fed,  Gaz. 

Several  men,  while  digging  the  cellar  of  the  reverend  Mr. 
Waterman,  on  Golden  Hill,  in  this  borough,  in  August,  1716, 
fotmd  a  toad,  embedded  in  the  solid  rock,  a  stratum  of  granite,  at 
the  depth  of  about  four  and  a  half  feet  from  the  surface.  In 
blasting,  a  slab  of  the  rock  was  turned  out:  the  toad  was  disco- 
vered in  the  back  comer,  exactly  filling  the  place  in  which  he 
was  bedded,  and  which  was  lined  with  soft  gritty  sand.  Being 
placed  on  the  top  t>f  the  rock,  in  the  clear  sun,  it  at  first  appeared 
lifeless,  but  soon  began  to  move  in  its  new  element.  The  surface 
of  the  toad  was  smooth,  and  of  a  whitish  hue.  The  persons  who 
discovered  the  toad  were  respectable  farmers,  and  are  still  living 
to  attest  the  fact. 

Bridgeport^  (Con.) 

By  permission  of  the  mayor  of  New  Orleans,  there  was,  on 
Sunday y  the  13th  of  January,  a  grand  masquerade,  rope  dancing, 
See  in  the  circus  at  that  place!!! 
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Died,  in  the  beginning  of  November  laat,  at  cape  Nicola 
Mole,  St.  Domingo,*  in  the  thirt^^third  year  of  his  age,  captain 
fVilUam  JSTicholas^  late  of  the  corps  of  artillery  of  the  army  of  the 
United  States. 

Captain  Nicholas  embarked  in  September  last, in  the  schooner 
Paul  Jones,  captain  Stotesbury,  of  this  place,  for  Port  aa  Pnnce, 
on  a  commercial  voyage.  When  within  about  35  miles  of  her  port 
of  destination,  the  Paul  Jones  was  upset  in  the  bite  of  Leogane,  in 
the  hurricane  of  the  1 7th  and  18th  of  September. 

After  remaining  on  the  wreck  until  the  22d,  the  crew  swam 
ashore,  at  a  place  called  the  Platform,  in  Christophers  dominioas. 
This,  however,  was  only  to  meet  death  in  another  form,  so  f ar  aa 
regards  captain  Nicholas,  who  soon  fell  a  victim  to  the  yellow  fever. 

While  his  unhappy  fate  will  ever  be  affectionately  deplored 
by  the  friends  of  the  deceased,  the  recollection  of  his  ^  galiaot 
bearing"  as  an  officer,  and  his  endearing  qualities  as  a  man,  win 
long  be  cherished. 

— *— >  at  Belmont,  his  seat  in  Wayne  county,  on  the  10th  instant , 
in  the  bosom  of  his  family,  after  a  painful  illness,  aged  seventy- 
six  years,  Samuel  Meredithj  £s<|.  formerly  treasurer  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Meredith,  at  the  commencement  of  the  revolution,  took 
an  active  and  decided  part  with  his  country.  A  native  of  Phila- 
delphia, he  was  among  the  foremost  of  the  patriots  of  that  day 
who  encountered  the  hazards,  and  endured  the  privations,  attend- 
ant on  the  crisis  of  the  times^-being  personally  engaged  at  the 
cannonade  of  Trenton,  the  battle  of  Princeton,  and  afterwards  with 
his  family,  suffering  in  exile  on  the  occupation  of  Philadelphia 
by  the  British. 

His  country  held  him  in  high  esteem,  and  at  a  subsequent  peri- 
od conferred  on  him  the  appointments  of  member  of  the  state  le- 
gislature and  metnber  of  congress,  under  the  confederation. 

From  early  youth  he  was  intimately  known  to  general  Wash- 
ington, who  justly  appreciated  his  worth,  and  appointed  him  in 
1789,  on  the  organization  of  the  government,  treasurer  of  the  Uni- 
ted States.  In  this  office  he  continued  till  near  the  close  of  1801, 
when  he  resigned,  to  enjoy,  among  his  fanuly  and  early  friend^ 
the  pleasures  of  retirement. 
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TO  RE4BERS  AND  CORBBSPONDBNTS. 

Wx  are  deligfated  to  heir  tliat  a  teeond  editioB  of  tbe  Ain  of  Pltetioe 
(Tide  Port  Fofio^  Dee.  18t6),  has  heeu  paUished  in  Boetoo.  Mb.  Pikbpost  is 
the  irtt  Ameriean  poet  whoee  Yntiogs  have  heeo  erowndd  with  eaeh  sigoil  me- 
eiDis.    May  ve  not  tajr,  in  the  tongnage  of  one  of  hit  preeepton. 

Hide  mni«  indulgent  omnesy  hone  potdt  ApoUol 

The  eommnnleation  of  R.  arrived  too  bte  to  be  notieed  as  he  wished;  bat 
it  shall  not  be  lost. 

In  order  to  make  room  for  the  recent  intelligenee  in  literatnre  and  fetenee, 
whieh  we  haTe  gleaned  from  foreign  journals,  and*  to  eomi»ensate  onr  readers 
for  the  portrait  whieh  is  onaToldabljr  delajred,  the  siie  of  this  number  has  been 
enlarged. 

Our  joung  poetieal  friends  at  New  York  are  not  forgotten.  We  beg  them 
to  remember  the  ''jet  a  while— jet  a  while's—in  the  song. 

Daniel  JhUar  was  recognised  in  the  newspapers*  as  an  old  aeqnaiatame, 
notwithstandin^his  new  doe.  We  shook!  haTe  exhibited  his  dMsretis  eompjrinf. 
If  we  had  not  been  engaged  with  a  UttUng  "  Bank  Able,"  who  seems  to  be 
seared  awaj  bj  a  more  legitimate  representatiTe  of  the  Conr  fiimilj. 

A.  is  Teij  eordiaUj  greeted.  When  he  strikes  the  Ijre,  we  are  confident 
that  our  readers  will  lend  an  attentiTe  ear.    ArrecHt  auri&ut  Oitani, 

Irais  must  not  be  too  rash.    The  fair  maj  be  propitiated. 

Orlahdo  b  recdTed. 

The  invention  of  the  blaw'pipet  mentioned  In  this  nnndber^  is  dde,  the  editor 
belie?es,  to  his  friendy  Dr.  Hare,  of  this  eitj. 


Iir  replj  to  many  letters,  complaining  that  the  writers  do  not  reeeite  tibis 
journal  ragnlarij,  we  have  oolj  to  saj  that  the  fiiult  to  not  attributable  to  si^ 
^elaj  or  hrregolsritj  at  the  puhHeatmn  oj^ce.  If  the  subscribers  would  direct 
dieir  numbers  to  be  sent  to  them  individuallj,  through  die  medium  of  the  post* 
office,  the  additional  expente  would  not  exceed  a  hundred  cents  a  jear.  The 
eommunicatioo  bj  water  with  Boston,  New  York,  Baltimore,  Norfolk,  Chailea* 
tooy  Savannah,  &c.  to  generallj  regidar  and  secure,  but  in  regard  to  most  other 
places,  we  can  soggest  no  other  plan,  to  prevent  irregularity,  than  that  which 
has  been  mentioned.  In  the  winter  season,  it  must  be  remembered  bj  those 
who  receive  the  Port  Folio  bj  the  packets,  that  our  river  is  oecasiODallj  dosed 
by  ice.    A  iioii4ntercoiirte  bill  of  thto  description  latelj  existed  nevlj  two 
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FOUETH    8SRIB8. 


CONDUCTED  BT  OUVER  OLDSCHOOL,  ESQ. 


Varioot;  that  the  mind 
Of  denltory  iiiaii»  itndiom  of  ehangs 
And  pleated  with  noreltj,  may  be  indolged.— Cownft. 


I  rsAm  (;ood  men's  eenforet,  and  to  their  fiironrahle  aeeeptanee  I  aQbrnH  mj 
1ahoan»  et  UnguM  manc^urmn  cmUenmo.  At  the  barUng  of  a  dog^  I  ax- 
cuKXLT  eoBtemn  thoae  malieiout  and  touxrile  oUoqniei,  flooti*  ealumniet  of 
railen,  and  detraeton;  I  i^orn  the  rest.  .  What,  therefore,  I  have  said,  pf 
iemdiate  mea,  1  ha?e  said.  Bustov. 

VOL.  m.  APBIL,  18l~  NO.  IV. 

LIFE  OP  PHILIP  MAZZEI. 

To  Americans,  the  biography  of  all  eminent  men,  connected  in  any 
d^pree  with  the  events  of  the  revolntion,  and  the  history  of  the  republic, 
most  always  prove  interesting.  Our  readers  will  theref(»e  peruse,  with- 
no  ordinary  emotions,  the  following  sketch  of  the  life  of  a  distinguished 
European,  well  kn6wn  for  his  honourable  exertions  in  fiavour  of  American 
independence,  as  well  as  for  his  writings  in  defence  of  our  national  charac- 
ter and  govenament,  and  in  support  of  the  principle  of  civil  liberty. 

Philip  Mazzsi  was  bom  in  Tuscany,  Italy^  in  1730,  of 
obscure,  but  respectable  parents.  He  received  the  best  education 
his  country  afforded;  and  early  applied  himself  to  the  study  of 
Physic.  His  talents  were  conspicuous  in  his  youth;  for,  at  the 
age  of  fifteen,  we  find  him  disposed  to  doubt,  and  dispute  the  or- 
thodoxy of  some  of  the  «logmas  of  the  popish  church;  for  which 
,  he  was  delivered  over  to  the  inquisitor  of  Pisa,  for  eccleuastical 
censure  and  confirmation.  Upon  the  completion  of  hb  studies 
he  removed  to  Smyrna,  in  Asia  Minor,  and  engaged  in  the  prac- 
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tice  of  his  profession  among  the  Turks  and  Jews.  But  Turkey 
afTorded  no  theatre  for  the  enterprising  adventurer.  Regions  oC 
despotism  and  intellectual  darkness  could  not  long  ^detain  a  spirit 
which  aspired  after  objects  calculated  to  stimulate  ambitioo  to 
the  possession  of  honourable  fame.  In  1755|  Mazzei  proceeded 
to  London,  in  pursuit  of  adventures,  and  entered,  shortly  after- 
wards, into  an  extensive  traffic  with  his  native  country. 

The  fifteen  succeeding  years  were  spent  principally  in  Eng- 
land, in  commercial  business.  His  were  not  the  orAnary  occu- 
pations of  the  counting-room:  he  mingled  with  the  most  intelli* 
gent  society  of  the  metropolis,  and  was  admitted  to  ^e  fiiendship 
and  acquaintance  of  the  most  eminent  characters  of  the  day. 
Here  he  acquired  those  principles  of  liberty,  which  he  always 
cherished,  and  which  rendered  him  odious  in  his  own  state.  He 
was  exiled  from  TUscny,  for  some  months,  by  the  influeDce  of 
the  court  of  Rome,  en  a  false  accu^tion  of  having  introduced 
into  Italy,  writings  inimical  to  the  papal  power.  To  the  inquiii* 
tion  he  had  always  shown  a  decided  hostility>-«>he  exposed  its 
flagrant  abuses,  unfolded  its  secret  cruelties,  and  contributed  not  a 
little  to  its  downfal.  The  priesUiood  were  in  arms  against  him, 
and  he  was  universally  considered  a  dangerous  and  offensive  he- 
retic  in  his  native  province.  It  was  about  the  same  era  that  the 
courageous  Carvaglio  procured  the  decree  which  banished  the 
Jesuits  from  Portugal. 

Some  years  previous  to  the  American  revolution^  Mauei 
formed  an  acquaintaBce  with  Dr.  FraidLKn,  agent  for  the  colooics 
in  Chreat  Britain,  and  with  Mr.  Thmnas  Adams,  an  inteltigeiit 
merchant  of  Virginia,  in  London.  These  gentlemen  painted  to 
his  imaginaidon  the  rising  importance  of  the  colonies,  and  per- 
suaded hkn  to  embark  for  America.  He  yielded  to  the  persua- 
siono  of  his  friends,  and,  actuated  by  a  spirit  ol  honourable  ad- 
venture, formed  a  plan  to  render  himself  useful,  by  introducing 
into  Virginia  the  culture  of  the  vine,  olive,  and  other  fruits  of 
Italy.  The  grand  duke  Leopold,  who  had  lately  succeeded  to  the 
dukedom,  on  the  death  of  Maria  Teresa,  generously  permitted 
him  (e  take  a  small  colony  of  Tuscans  to  ud  his  projects.  Mr.  * 
Adams  had  prepared  the  way  for  hu  reception  on  this  side  the 
Athmdc,  by  the  most  friendly  reeommendations.    He  landed  at 
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WUliam&barg,  fai  December>  1773;  ukI  one  of  the  first  to  wel- 
come hk  aniyal  was  the  illustrious  Wasbivotomi  who  was  then 
a  dele^te  in  the  general  assembly  of  Virginia. 

His  agricultural  scheme  was  an  undertaking  of  great  mo- 
ment, and  we  believe  the  first  regular  attempt  which  had  been 
made  to  cultivate  the  vine  in  America.  Matxei  was  seconded  in 
his  views  by  the  first  planters  in  the  V^olony.  Mr.  Jefferson,  late 
president  of  the  United  States,  spared  no  pains  in  rendering  him 
pleased  with  his  aifopted  country,  and  in  promoting  his  agricul- 
tural plan.  But  the  vine  did  not  thrive  as  was  calculated,  and  the 
soil  was  not  sufficiently  genial  to  augur  great  advantages  to  the 
colony.  The  attempt  was  not  completely  abortive:— the  progress 
of  cultivation  was  retarded  no  less  by  the  commencement  of  hos- 
tilities than  the  ungratefulness  of  the  climate.  Mazcei  soon  feund 
more  interest  in  the  political  affairs  of  the  province  than  its  rural 
concerns.  His  long  residence  in  London;  hiit  intimacy  with  some 
of  the  members  of  the  British  cabinet,  and  his  knowledge  of  its 
determined  hostility  to  the  popular  measures  of  the  colonies, 
made  hi£a  foresee  the  rupture  which  was  rapidly  approaching. 

^<  The  cabinet  joi  St.  James,**  he  says,  in  his  private  me- 
moirs, **  were  bent  on  the  subjection  of  the  coloiues  to  their  mode 
of  legislation.  Their  rule  was  <  divide  et  im/ierai*  but  their  insi- 
dious plans  were  happily  thwarted  bj  the  vigilance  of  the  States. 
Virginia  was  at  first  the  principal  seat  of  the  machiiyaions  of  Che 
British  government.  One  of  the  wisest  measures  of  that  state 
vras  the  resolution  of  the  general  assembly  to  establish  commit- 
tees of  correspondence  with  the  other  members  of  the  union,  and 
thus  prevent  the  crown  from  conquering  in  detail.  Dr.  Dabny 
Carr  was  the  mover  of  this  resolution,  which  contributed  to  save 
the  colonies." 

*  In  177^9  the  British  troops  made  a  sudden  landing  at  Htfmp- 
ton,  and  alarmed  the  whole  sea-board.  The  Interior  of  the  state 
was  roused,  and  volunteers  flocked  horn  all  quarters,  to  expel  the 
tovaders.  The  county  of  Warwick  lissembled  a  company  of 
militia,  who  marched  to  join  the  common  standard.  Mazaei  and 
his  labourers  were  enrolled  in  this  corps,  and  exchanged  their 
pruning-hooks  for  the  more  deadly  weapons  of  destruction.  He 
gives  the  following  account  of  the  expedition:— 
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<<  Our  company  consisted  of  seyenty  persons,  but  continuaUj 
increased*  On  the  second  day  of  our  inarch  we  met  two  young 
men,  who  had  been  despatched  from  the  neighbouring  county,  to 
concert  on  a  place  of  rendezvous,  before  our  arrival  at  Williams- 
burg. The  eldest  of  the  two  vtbb  Jame9  Madison"  the  last  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  ^  Havpg  gone  half  way,  we  met  a 
company  returning,  commanded  by  Patrick  Htnry^  so  famous  bit 
his  eloquence,  and  who  had  no  equal  in  the  country.  He  inform- 
ed us  that  the  British  had  embarked,  as  sooA  as  they  found  the 
people  disposed  to  repel  them.  The  two  companies  were  drawn 
up  in  a  body,  and  Henry  returned  them  thanks,  concluding  with 
an  address  to  the  three  Tuscans  present,  Vincenzo,  Belini,  and 
myself.  Poor  Vincenzo,  when  he  saw  the  orator  looking  sted- 
&stly  at  us,  demanded  the  reason.  When  I  explained  it  to  him, 
his  countenance  seemed  to  express  that  he  would  not  exchange 
situations  with  the  grand  seignior. 

<<  Patrick  Henry  was  the  taost  fascmating  orator  I  have  ever 
heard.  The  cabinet  of  St.  James  had  made  out  a  list  of  charac- 
ters who  were  proscribed  in  the  colonies;  and  it  well  may  be  ima- 
gined it  contained  the  names  of  some  of  the  most  illustrious  pa- 
triots. Henry,  not  finding  himself  included,  exclaimed  with 
fervour.  What  have  I  done  not  to  be  among  the  number!** 

Hostilities  gradually  increased  between  the  mother  country 
and  tlie  colonies.  The  continental  army,  it  is  well  known,  were 
destitute  of  those  supplies  so  necessary  for  canyiog  on  the  war, 
and  congress  saw  itself  almbst  reduced  to  bankruptcy,  from  the 
poverty  of  its  funds.  The  great  and  patriotic  state  of  Virginia 
was  drained  of  its  resources  likewise,  and  it  became  necessary  to 
devise  a  plan  to  recruit  its  treasury.  An  agent  was  empowered 
to  proceed  to  Europe,  for  economical  purposes,  and  to  pledge  the 
credit  of  the  state  to  the  amount  of  a  million  sterling.  This  im- 
portant mission  vras  confided  to  Mazzei,  and  affords  the  best  evi- 
dence of  the  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  for  talents  and  pro- 
bity. He  was  regularly  commissioned  by  the  governor  and  coun- 
cil, and  set  sail  in  1779;  but  the  vessel  in  which  he  embui^ed 
was  captured,  off*  cape  Henry,  by  one  of  the  enemy's  cruisers. 
Sir  George  Collier  then  commanded  the  BriUsh  Beet  at  New 
York.    To  him  he  was  presented,  as  a  prisoner,  with  all  his  pri- 
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▼ate  papers.  His  instracdoqs  had  been  csudously  thrown  over* 
boardy  at  the  instant  of  the  capture;  but  xnany  suspicions  arose 
respecting  the  nature  of  his  voyage.  The  conduct  of  Collier,  on 
this  occauon,  was  insolent  in  the  extreme— such  as  a  man  of  sen- 
sibility  and  honour  could  not  easily  brook.  Mazzei  was  not  then 
in  a  situation  to  express  his  indignation  at  the  degrading  treat* 
ment  which  he  experienced.  After  the  peace  of  1783,  he  a^* 
dressed  the  following  letter  to  the  commodorei  which  evinced 
that  he  had  not  forgotten  his  ungentlemanly  deportment. 

<<  FarUj  Hotel  dca  Colonies^  9th  Afay^  1783. 

<<  SiE— According  to  the  seventh  article  of  the  preliminaries 
of  peace  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  I  request 
you  to  return  the  papers  you  got  possession  of,  when  I  was  your 
prisoner,  in  the  summer  of  1779 — tviz,  a  bill  on  the  liberty  of  reli- 
gion, a  bill  on  crimes  and  punishments,  8cc.  and  a  letter  from  co- 
lonel G.  Mason  to  his  son  in  Europe.*  In  regard  to  your  beha- 
viour on  that  occasion,  I  shall  only  mention,  t£at  the  conduct  of 
general  Patterson  and  captain  Clayt(»  was  directly  the  reverse, 
and  such  as  a  gentleman  and  man  of  honour  must  approve.  If 
you  should  not  agree  to  it,  I  will  meet  you  at  any  time,  and  dis- 
cuss that  point  with  you.    In  the  mean  time, 

^  I  have  the  honour  to  be.  See. 

«  P.  Mazzei." 

The  reply  to  this  letter  was  neither  satisfactory  to  Mazzei 
nor  honourable  to  ur  George.  After  a  tedious  confinement  on 
Long  Island,  the  prisoner  was  liberated  from  his  bonds,  and  per- 
mitted to  proceed  to  Europe,  in  the  king's  victualling  fleet,  at 
the  instance  of  general  Patterson  and  lord  Cathcart,  aid  to  gene- 
ral Clinton.  The  loss  of  the  proper  creclentials  was  embarrass- 
ing; but  he  endeavoured  to  execute  his  agency  until  instructions 
were  forwarded  from  Virginia.  JEle  repaired  to  Paris,  and  visited 
Holland,  Genoa  and  Florence;  in  all  which  places  he  made  the 

'  *.  Colonel  Mason's  letter  to  bis  son  coDcliided  thus: — "  God  bless  my 
dear  cblldc  and  grant  that  we  may  meet  again  in  your  native  land  as  free- 
men— otherwise  that  we  may  never  see  each  other  more— is  the  sincere 
prayer  of  your  affectionate  father.  Geo.  BfAsoxf." 
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proper  exeilioiiB  for  the  attaimaeiit  of  Us  object  The  gmvl 
duke  of  TuscaDj  wm  reputed  the  richeat  prince  on  the  mntinent 
To  him  the  most  urgent  representttiont  were  rendered  univc* 
ccmM  bjthe  interference  of  sir  Horace  ManUf  the  British  enTOjt 
who  had  the  audacity  to  receive  from,  the  post-officC}  papers  and 
letters,  addressed  to  the  agent.  No  discouragemoit,  howercfi 
pj^yented  him  from  pursuing  with  eagerness  the  eropiof  which 
he  had  undertaken.  Many  well-written  and  pertinent  essays  were 
disseminated  through  the  continent)  tending  to  exhibit  the  iropw* 
tance  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States  to  Europe.  By 
the  arrival  of  Dr.  Franklin  and  Mr.  J.  Adams,  who  were  deputed 
as  envoys  from  America  to  the  courts  of  Versulles  and  the 
Hague,  it  became  no  longer  good  p<^y  for  Virginia  to  maintaia 
an  agent  sbroad.  Mazzei,  therefore,  returned  to  the  Umted  States 
in  1785,  to  give  an  account  of  his  stewardship.  From  the  council 
of  Virginia  he  received  honourable  testimonials  that  ^  he  had 
conducted  himself  with  assiduity  and  diligence,  and  that  the  un- 
successful issue  of  his  agency  was  attributable  in  no  ways  to  hmh 
but  to  the  concurrence  of  circumstances  over  which  he  had  no 
control." 

We  again  find  him  at  Paris,  whither  he  went,  after  recrossing 
the  Atlantic.     In  1788  he  wrote  his  work,  entitled  '<  Researches, 
*  HUtorical  and  PoUticalj  on  M'orth  America;**  which  obtained  ge- 
neral drculation,  and  was  considered  the  most  authentic  and  me- 
ritorious performance  then  published  on  that  subject. 

The  abbe  de  Mably,more  known  for  his  voluminous  writings 
than  their  intrinsic  excellence,  was  instrumental  in  disseminatiDg 
many  errors,  respecting  the  soil,  natural  resources,  and  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States.  Haynal,  in  his  historical  work  on  the 
two  Indies,  committed  similar  blunders.  These  two  writers  re- 
ceived credit,  and  were  proud  of  their  exclu^ve  ability  to  instruct 
^e  world  on  the  subject  of  America.  Mazsei  was  induced  to 
take  up  his  pen,  in  aid  of  his  adopted  country,  .and  contributed 
not  a  little  to  dissipate  the  silly  errors  propagated  by  vanity  and 
ignorance.  About  the  same  time,  and  we  believe  for  reasons 
somewhat  similar,  Mr.  Jefferson  published,  in  France,  his  cele- 
brated Jfotee  on  Virginia, 
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In  1788  Maszei  was  engaged,  in  a  new  and  hoooun^le'em- 
ylojrment  The  .king  of  Poland,  the  late  Stanislaus  Augustus 
Poniatowski,  being  in  want  of  a  proper  person  to  transact  the 
affairs  of  the  diet  of  Poland  at  the  court  of  Versailles,  tendered 
him  the  office  of  chargre  des  affaires;  which  was  accepted,  and 
which  led  to  an  intimacy  and  friendship  more  constant  and  affec* 
tionate  than  usually  subsists  between  kings  and  subjects. 

During  the  troubles  of  the  French  revolution,  which  com* 
menced  in  1789,  Mazzei  was  no  inattentive  observer  of  the  state 
of  affairs.  He  continued  to  furnish  the  king  of  Poland  with  a 
history  of  the  progress  of  events,  occurring  under  his  own  eye, 
Until  obliged  to  fly  beyond  the  reign  of  terror. 

It  would  increase  this  sketch  of  his  life  to  an  inordinate 
lengtli,  were  we  to  detail  his  observations  on  this  revolution.  The 
following  extract  from  his  memoirs  before  alluded  to  may  be  in- 
teresting. 

<<  I  do  Dot  pretend  to  write  a  history:  this  would  be  impossi- 
ble, not  having  materials;  but  I  believe  Lam  capable  ti  giving 
some  information  respecting  the  royal  family;  in  which  particular 
I  do  not  know  one  writer  who  has  not  been  partial,  or  badly  in- 
formed. The  good  king  Louis  ardently  wished  for  the  reform  ^o 
justly  demanded  by  the  nadon;  which  might  have  been  established 
on  a  foundation  calculated  to  insure  the  felicity  of  his  successors, 
and  the  whole  kihgdom;  but  he  had  the  misfortune  to  have  a  wife, 
whoadded  to  her  extreme  beauty  the  most  refined  duplicity,  that 
finally  conducted  her  husband  and  herself  to  the  scaffold.  The 
king  had  no  intention  to  go  out  of  the  kingdom:  he  was  possessed 
of  a  much  greater  share  of  understanding  than  Was  usually  attri- 
buted to  him:  he  was  anxious  to  render  the  happiness  of  his  sub- 
jecu  complete,  and  would  have  effected  it;  had  he  not  been  tram^ 
melled  by  the  party  of  his  wife. 

<<  When  he  made  known  his  determination  to  call  the  states 
general,  the  commons  met  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and 
protested  agidnst  the  prevalent  abuse  of  taking  the  votes  of  the 
states  by  orders,  thereby  giving  them  but  one  vote  against  the  no- 
bility and  clergy,  who  had  two,  and  who  formed  but  a  very  small 
proportion  of  the  population.  The  king  de^red  an  accommoda- 
tion; but  the  queen,  proud  and  imperious,  ^regarded  the  com* 
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mooft  M  a  Tile  <  canaille/  and  would  not  suffer  them  to  reclaim 
their  rights.  The  |>arty  of  the  king  vainly  attempted  to  bring 
her  oven  they  begged  an  interview  in  the  audience  chamber;  to 
which  she  cmisented:  but  after  ti  short  conference,  withdrew  with 
a  countenance  indicating  the  greatest  rage  and  displeasure.  The 
two  brothers  of  LK>uis  XVI9  Monsieur  and  the  count  d'Artois* 
were  in  her  party.  Their  wives  were  sisters  to  the  king  of  Sar* 
dinia.  The  elder^  who  was  ugly,  and  ot'a  most  unamiable  dispo- 
siti<^,  sympathised  with  the  4|ueen  on  all  occasions,  while  the 
younger,  beautiful,  and  niild  in  her  temper^  was  despised  by  her, 
and  neglected  by  her  husband*  She  obtained  permission  to  return 
to  her  father,  and  leave  the  turbulent  scenes  of  Paris.  I  happened 
tib  be  at  Versailles  on  th(  day  of  her  departure.  The  inhabitants, 
particularly  the  women,  collected  on  the  grand  square,  to  witness 
her  depianuire.  When  she  appeared,  they  fel)  on  their  knees,  in« 
voking  the  blessings  of  heaven  on  her  journey.  The  princess, 
by  her  gestures  and  countenance,  endeavoured  to  consc^^e  the  wo- 
men. T^\t  scene  was  tender  and  highly  impressive.  When  the 
carriage  drove  pIT,  the  crowd  gave  vent  (o  their  passions,  by  curs- 
ing the  queen,  and  inveighing  against  her  conduct  in  general,  but 
particularly  for  lier  treatment  to  her  eldest  son,  who  died  in  his 
eighth  year.  He  was  a  promising  boy,  possessed  of  great  taloits, 
and  was  unusually  beloved.  His  sayings  were  admired  by  every 
one;  but,  as  he  had  the  rickets,  he  was  not  handsome,  and  his 
mother  had  no  tenderness  for  him.  The  king  loved  him— visited 
him  oftl^n  in  his  chamber— which  obliged  h^r  to  do  the  same,  for 
the  sake  of  policy.  She,  however,  formed  a  scheme  to  relieve 
herself  of  this  l?uihdcn.  Under  pretence  of  fresh  air,  she  urged 
the  king^s  physician  to  remove  him  to  Medon.  This  spot  is  pre* 
cisely  of  the  same  elevation  of  Versailles,  and  does  not  enjoy  any 
advantages  of  purity  o(  atmosphere  over  it:  besides,  it  i^  well 
known  that  there  is  no  particular  benefit  to  be  derived  from 
changjb  of  air  in  rachitis.  But  this  arranjg^ement  suited  the  queen 
admirably:  there  was  plenty  of  room  at  Medon,  and  she  couki 
ride  out  wijLh  her  fayour^tes  with  a  good  pretence.  Upon  her 
arrival  at  the  palace,  she  used  to  salute  her  son---<  CommerU  iMr-/4/, 
mtmjm?*  (How  do  you  do,  my  son?)  and  then  turning  to  the  g;Hi- 
tleman  of  the  chamfer,  inquired  <  9*U  avait  bien  dormis*  (if  he  had 
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tk|>t  well),  and  Went  away.  The  poor  dauphin  was  conscious  of 
the  cruelty  of  his  mother.  Havinig^  heard,  one  morning,  that  h6 
Was  going  to  die,  the  entei^ed  his  apartment,  with  ie«rs  in  her 
eyes:  nature  attempted  to  enjoy  her  rights.  The  gentleman  pre- 
sent, from  whom  I  had  the  affecting  story,  thrust  himself  between 
tl^e  dauphin  aiid  his  mother,  fearful  that  he  Would  be  injured  at 
seeing  her  distress;  but  he  made  signs  to  him  to  retire,  exclaim- 
ing, ^  jih!  Montieuryjne  m^otez  fiaa  la  idtit^faciion  de  voir  ies 
larmet  de  ma  mere*  (Oh,  sir!  do  not  deprive  me  of  the  satis&c- 
tion  of  beholding  the  tears  of  my  mother).  If  she  had  not  had 
the  heart  of  a  tigress,  ^e  would  have  fallen  on  ber  knees,  and 
prayed  for  pardon." 

In  1793  Mazzei  retired  to  Warsaw,  upon  the  invitation  of 
the  king  of  Poland,  who  appointed  him  his  privy  counselior,  and 
Would  have  conferred  other  honours  upon  him,  had  he  not  mo* 
destly  preferred  the  title  of  citizen  of  the  United  States  to  any 
titular  appellation. 

The  misfortunes  o^  the  king  of  Poland  are  familiar  to  cvcrj^ 
one.  After  his  abdication,  extorted  by  the  violence  of  his  neigh- 
bours, he  took  up  his  residence  in  St.  Petersburg,  subject  to  the 
barbarous  extravagancies  of  the  emperor  Paul.  It  had  been 
agreed  by  the  dismembering  powers,  who  devested  him  of  his 
crown,  and  shared  his  territories,  to  pay  his  debts,  and  allow  him 
an  annual  p.nsion  of  100,000  sequins*  *( his  s6oh  became  unne- 
cessary, for  the  tmhappy  king  did  not  long  survive.  Mazzei  se- 
parated from  his  patron  in  1792,  without  receiving  large  arrear- 
ages dtie  for  yearff  of  services.  lie  had  made  m  provision  for 
•the  winter  of  age,  which  was  fast  approaching  It  was  not  till 
after  the  accession  of  the  present  emperor  of  Russia,  that  he  ob« 
tained  the  jtist  pecuniary  compensation,  which  the  miserable 
state  of  the  king's  finances  prevented  him  from  paying  pre* 
viously. 

Mazzei  had  the  pleasure  of  enjoying  the  friendship  ai^d  cor- 
respondence of  the  principal  men  .of  hfs  time.  Upon  lus  retire- 
ment to  Pisa,  in  Tuscany,  nothing  was  left  him  more  solacing 
than  the  epistolary  communication  he  kept  up  with  his  ancient 
fnends.  With  the  princes  Czartoryski,  &ther  and  son,  he  was 
on  terms  of  the  closest  intimacy.    These  wep|  the  most  distin* 
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guisfaed  names  in  Poland,  and  eelebraled  throo^  Eorope  far 
their  talento  and  yirtaes.  The  following  letters,  from  both  these 
noblemen,  will  be  read  with  interest.  It  is  necessary  to  pre£uc, 
that  prince  Czartorysl^i,  the  &ther,  had  &Uen  under  the  displea- 
sure of  the  empress  Catherine,  to  whom  he  would  nerer  take  the 
oath  of  alleg^ianc^;  in  consequence  of  which,  his  large  estates,  in 
Ucrania,  were  confiscated.  Prince  Czartorysfci,  the  younger, — ^who 
is  now,  we  believe,  at  the  head  of  the  Polish  government,  under 
Alexander,  the  emperor  of  Russiaf—eagerly  engaged  in  the  pa- 
triotic measures,  undertaken  for  the  relief  of  Poland,  and  could 
with  difficulty  be  restrained  by  his  &ther  from  joiniDg  the  stand- 
ard of  Kosciusko. 

^Badenj  lai  Julyy  1794. 

^  I  RAVE  received,  my  dear  friend,  two  letters  from  yoo— 
one  which  the  count  Rzewaski  sent  me  some  time  since,  an^ 
which  his  indisposition  prevented  him  from  delivering  sooner— 
the  other  of  June  30th,  has  just  come  to  hand.  I  am  uncerely 
affected  at  the  friendly  recollections  you  indulge  towards  me. 
You  are  in  the  lawful  possession  of  my  friendship  and  esteent 
The  count  R.  is  re-established  in  health.  It  is  true  that  he  would 
have  been  lost,  without  the  services  of  Dr.  Galtz.  I  did  not  fail 
to  read  to  the  doctor  your  kind  expressions  respecting  his  skfl^ 
and  he  was  highly  sensible  of  your  goodness. 

*^  I  have  been  here  for  a  month,  endeavouring  to  establish 
my  health.  My  two  daughters  and  myself  take  the  baths;  but, 
alas!  it  is  the  work  of  Penelope;  trouble  is  sure  to  undo  dK 
effects  of  my  reme^es. 

^  They  have  thought  proper  to  sequestrate  my  lands,  in  that 
part  of  Poland  of  which  the  Russians  have  taken  posses6ioD>— 
they  have  ravaged  Putawy;*  they  have  ruined  tny  little  teoitoiTr 
from  one  end  to  the  other.  Yesterday  I  heard  fresh  intelligence 
that  the  barbarians  have  made  me  a  second  viut^and  have  carried 
off  all  the  moveables.  [The  Goths  and  Vandals  could  not  have 
accomplished  their  work  better.  It  was  necessary  to  fid)ricaie 
apologies  for  their  conduct:  they  have  heaped  up  a  mountain  of 

'*'  The  name  of  the  prince's  villa. 
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iU)8urd  acciisstkMift  against  my  wife  and  myself.  I  feel  no  dispo* 
atioQ  to  make  any  exculpation  in  \\ite  affair;  for  I  would  hate  no 
reason  to  blush,  were  the  charges  true.  Certain  it  is,  I  have  not 
had  the  smallest  cognizance  of  what  has  been  passing  in  Poland, 
nothiitg  was  ever  confided  to  me;  and  1  have  been  quietly  living 
on  my  estates  in  Gallicia  for  two  y^rs,  disgusted  with  every 
thing  I  see,  and  aAicted  at  the  abominable  finish  they  are  making 
to  the  eighteenth  century,  i  thank  God  that  he  has  formed  me 
but  little  calculated  to  be  affected  at  these  reverses  of  fortune.  I 
exclaim  with  Horace, 

*  *         Si  celeres  quatit 

Pennas,  resigno  quia  dedit. 

Od.  /.  iiw  fi9. 

<<  I  will  say  nothing  further  respecting  myselC:  1  would  be  led 
into  a  long  history,  did  I  indulge  my  pen.  I  am  so  selfish  as  to 
believe  that  we  both  view  things  in  the  same' fight.  Indeed,  such 
is  the  delirium  which  agitates  Europe  at  present,  that  all  conclu- 
sions, drawn  from  calculations  on  political  matters,  must  be  in  the 
inverse  proportion  of  common  sense.  Heads,  so  well  organized 
as  that  of  my  friend  Mazzei,  cease  to  be  of  any  service  but  to  Che 
proprietor,  and  are  only  regarded  like  fine  productions  of  the  chi* 
sel,  which  are  admired  by  all,  but  used  by  none.  I  am  determine 
ed  to  foresee  nothing.  The  aberrations  of  the  most  sagacious 
mind  are  incalculable.  Adamino,  who  loves  you  ,so  much,  indo- 
lent and  capricious  as  h^  is,  resides  with  me.  The  Brp  of  agt, 
and  the  consciousness  of  talents,  urge  him  to  action;  but  the  ex- 
cellence of  his  character,  and  his  good  sense,  calms  all  his  move- 
ments. He  submits  himself  to  reason,  and  waits  till  his  hour  is 
sounded.  I  tell  him  that  he  is  yet  reserved  for  times  which  will 
know  his  worth.  I  know  not  exactly  what  will  Become  of  me,  or 
where  I  shall  pass  the  winter.  If  circumstances  prevent  me  from 
returning  into  Gallicia,  probably  I  shall  be  with  yod  in  Italy.  The 
pleasure  of  your  company,  my  dear  friend,  will  contribute  much 
to  tender  nie  hapjiy. 

<<  With  the  most  cordial  friendship,  yours, 

"  A.  CzAmTORTSXu'*' 
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«<  Vienna^  28M  June,  1794. 
^  Trb  news  of  the  illness  of  count  Rsewaski  has  certainlf 
reached  you.  He  did  not  present  me  your  letter  till  his  convm- 
ksceqce;  and  this  is  the  reason  why  my  answer  is  so  tardy.  My 
dear  and  good  sir^  how  grateful  my  heart  is  for  the  friendship  yoa 
cherish  for  me,  in  every  circumstance.  The  agreeable  quarters 
you  have  prepared  for  me,  in  your  house,  redouble  the  desire  I 
feel  to  see  you.  But  how  can  I  assign  a  time  vrhen  1  can  put  into 
execution  my  intended  visit?  You  know  every  thing  which  has 
occtti'red  since  the  24th  of  March.  Nothing  is  more  unstable 
than  the  &ce  of  public  affairs.  AhhoHgh  my  faUier  has  interested 
himself  in  no  manner,  he  has  been  an  object  of  the  most  cruel 
vengeance.  He  is  obliged  to  submit  to  fresh  indignities  and  new 
privations,  day  after  day.  If  it  were  not  that  I  dread  to  add  to 
the  afflicticms  of  my  father,  and  the  whole  family,  I  would  have 
long  since  repaired  to  the  spot,  where  so  many  duties  call  me. 
Were  we  never  to  act,  without  weighing  the  probability  of  suc- 
cess, there  would  be  no  longer  either  virtue,  duty  or  honour  in 
the  world.  The  situation  which  1  axn  in  would  excite  your  pity. 
When  I  behold  my  coun^yy  I  am  overwhelmed  with  sadness  and 
inquietude:  when  I  reflect  on  myself,  I  feel  remorse  and  shame. 
I  endeavour  to  console  myself,  that  it  la  fo»  my  failicr  and  his 
family  I  am  guilty.  We  do  not  yet  despair  of  our  country.  I 
cannot  say  more  by  post.  Adieu,  my  worthy  friend.  My  mother 
and  sisters  charge  me  with  a  thousand  compliments.  Do  not  de- 
prive me  of  the  pleasure  pf  believing  that  I  still  refain  your 
heart. 

**  Tours, 

"  A.  CZARTORTSKI.** 

In  1303,  Mazzci  repairec}  to  St.  Petersburg,  and  laid  a  me- 
toorial  before  the  emperor  Alexander  of  his  services  to  the  king 
of  Poland,  lie  was  pensioned,  at  his  request,  and  received  twelve 
hundred  rubles  annually,  which,  in  addition  to  a  large  estate,  left 
him  by  a  rich  kinsman,  enabled  him  to  spend  the  remainder  of 
his  dzjs  m  affluence.  He  was  twice  married;  add  has  a  daugh- 
ter, now  living,  by  his  second  wife.  He  died  l?th  March,  18  i6, 
iil^c  eighty-fifth  year  of  his  age. 
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In  person,  Mazxei  was  rather  bekur  the  middle  size.  His 
habits  were  rigidly  temperate;  he  rose  early,  and  dnoik  no  spi- 
rituous liquors.  He  possessed  great  yivacity  of  sptritSt  was  gaT« 
cfaserfult  lUKi  full  of  <<  the  milk  pf  human  kindness."  His  knoW'- 
ledge  of  human  nature  was  profound.  His  acquirements,  aN 
though  philosophical,  were  prioeipally  confined  to  politics;  in 
which  he  greatly  excelled.  He  was  ardent  in  his  friendships,  hos- 
pitable,  and  humane  to  the  poor.  Besides  his  work  on  America, 
he  wrote  several  economical  tracts,  which  are  replete  with  sound 
sense,  and  evince  a  strong,  discriminating  miad.  He  was  a  zeal* 
ous  republicap,  9f^  a  c.onfesse4  enemy  to  intolerance  in  church 
and  state,  R- 
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r*      St7iciDK.--«In  an  order  issued  by  Bonaparte  when  he  was 
first  consul,  there  are  these  remarkable  expressions  against  sui« 
cide.  ^To  abandon  one's  self  to  chagrin,  and  to  kill  one's  self  in 
order  to  escape  from  it,  is  to  abandon  the  field  of  battle  without 
haring  conquered.'*  On  an.  attentive  examination  of  the  history  of 
this  crime,  I  believe  it  will  appear,  1st,  That  the  distinguished 
suicides  of  antiquity,  were  urged  to  self-destruction  either  by  de- 
spair, or  by  a  criminarselfishness;  that  they  were  greatly  blamed 
by  the  wisest  of  their  contemporaries,  and  that  their  deaths  were 
always  unfortunate  for  their  country:  3d,  That  almost  all  the 
suicides,  ancient  or  modem,  have  been  atrocious  criminals,  men 
irithout  morals  or  principle,  or  females  misled  by  the  violence  of 
theii*  passions;— -and  lastly,  That  the  writings  of  the  apologists  of 
this  offence  against  God  and  man  have  greatly  increased  the  num- 
ber of  the  offenders.  Among  the  papers  of  Mr.  BiidgcU,  the  unfor- 
tunate friend  of  Addison,  who  put  an  end  to  his  life  to  escape  from 
misfortune,  one  was  found  containing  these  words,  in  his  own 
hand  writing:—*^  \yhat  Cato  did,  and  Addison  approved,  cannot  be 
wrong.'*— It  is   not  true,  however,  that  Addison   approved  of 
suicide.  The  sentiments  he  attributes  to  the  stoic  Cato,  whose 
fidse  philosophy  permitted  self-murder,  should  z)ot  be  consideiM 
^as  the  sendments  of  Addison  himself. 
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FiNB  Arts. — Our  countfy  has  produced  so  manf  excelknt 
artists,  that  the  patronage  of  the  fine  arts  should  be  an  object  of 
general  attention,  and  even  of  national  pride.  As  it  is  not  in  mf 
power  to  give  to  these  distinguished  persons  that  soUB  support 
which  the  favourites  pf  the  muses  require  at  least  as  much  as  the 
dullest  of  the  Boeotian  tnbe,  I  shall  beg  leave  to  offer  th^m  a  few 
hints  for  subjects  worthy  of  bei|)g  illustrated  by  their  pencils. 

-  I.  The  charity  sermon  of  St.  Vincent  De  Paul,  for  the  relief 
of  infants  abai^doned  by  their  parents.  Toadies  of  various  ages  are 
seated  opposite  to  the  preacher's  desk,  near  to  which  some  nurses 
are  seen  with  infants  in  their  arms.  The  moment  for  the  painter 
to  select  is  that  in  which  some  of  the  children  w^re  heard  to  cry; 
upon  which  the  preacher  suddenly  exclaimed,—^  Do  you  hear, 
ladies,  those  innocent  creatures?  their  tears  implore  ybur  protec- 
tion: their  language  is  more  eloquent  than  mine/*«^The  result 
was  the  establishment  of  the  great  foundling  hospital  of  Paris. 

IL  The  lovely  Bcrengere,  queen  of  Castile,  in  the  presence 
of  the  Moorish  knights:  These  valiant  men  had  made  war  against 
Castile,  and  attstcked  the  citadel  ift  which  the  queen  t^ea  hap- 
pened to  be.  It  had  hardly  any  other  defence  than  the  renown  of 
her  beauty  and  her  virtues.  She  proposed  to  capitulate.  The  ene- 
my answered  by  Sifirofioaal  of  fieacc^  the  only  condition  of  which 
was,  that  ihe  hhould  afitiear  unveiled  before  the  Moori$h  arm^. 
The  condition  was  accepted.  Berengere  appears  on  the  ranlpttit 
in  magnificent  and  graceful  robes.  Near  her  are  some  of  the  la- 
dies of  her  court.  Her  dignified  and  placid  brow  denotes  her  satis- 
faction at  the  restoration  of  peace,  while  a  smile  of  ill-concealed 
exultation  betrajrs  the  triumph  of  conscious  beauty.  The  gallant 
knights  march  before  her,  and  enjoy  the  reward  of  their  victoiiy 
in  beholding  and  admiring  her  unrivalled  charms. 

III.  The  castle  of  Pontorson  defended  by  a  nun,  the  daughter 
of  the  famous  Duguesclin.  The  English  troops  attacked  this  cas- 
tle by  surprise  at  the  dawn  of  day.  They  place  a  scaling  ladder 
unobserved  against  the  wall.  The  heroine  alone  discovers  them. 
She  imme:!iately  threw  down  the  ladder,  and  gpive  tbe  alarm. 
The  English  soldiers  fall  into  the  ditch,  and  the  CAstle  is  saved. 
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IV.LoTemvam  admonished  by  Wisdom.  The  couotenance 
of  the  angry  and  pouting  Cupid  shows  that.the  sogue  is  incorri- 
gible. 

V.  The  last  subject  we  shall  suggest  is  from.  Miss  Bailey's 
admired  drama  of  the  Family  Zr^cnc/.— The  heroine  of  the  play 
to  be  exhibited  exposed  'upop  a  rock;  the  tide  fising,  seems  to 
make  her  destrucUon  inevitable.  Her  whole  form  and  attitude* 
express  the  terrors  of  her  mind.  The  painter,  we  presume,  may 
be  as  sparing  as  he  pleases  of  drapery.  Indeed  it  would  not  violate 
probability  to  suppose  that  the  cruel  and  merciless  wretches  who 
exposed  her  to  a  dreadful,  and  as  they  thought,  a  certain  death, 
should  have  Left  her  no  drapery  at  all.  The  adoption  ofthis  sup- 
position would  enable  the  painter  to  display  his  knowledge  of 
anatomy,  and  compose  a  much  more  interesting  portrait. 

Hymen  is  represented  with  but  a  •ingle  torch.  Would  it  not 
-4)6  more  appropriate  to  furnish  ^his  amiable  divinity  with  two 
torches,  the  flames  of  which  should  both  be  united  into  one  pure 
and  steady  blaze? 

The  works  of  Jeremy  Taylor  deserve  the  careful  perusal  of 
every  theological  scholar,  as  well  as  every  admirer  of  the  good  old 
vigorous  style  of  writing.  The  following  passage  is  characteristic 
of  his  best  manner:-^^  He  that  is  no  fool,  but  can  consider  wisely, 
if  he  be  in  love  with  this  world,  we  need  not  despair  but  that  a 
witty  man  might  reconcile  him  with  tortures  and  make  him  think 
charitably  of  the  rack,  and  be  brought  to  dwell  with  vipers  and 
dragons,  and  entertain  his  guests  with  the  shrieks  of  mandrakes, 
and  screech  owlsi  or  to  admire  the  harmony  that  is  made  by  an 
herd  of  ravening  wolves,  when  they  miss  their  draught  of  blood 
in  their  midnight  revels.  The  groans  of  a  man  in  a  fit  of  the  stone, 
are  worse  than  all  these,  and  the  distractions  of  a  troubled  con- 
science are  worse  than  those  groans:  and  yet  a  careless  merry 
sinner  is  worse  than  all  that  But  if  we  could  from  <Mie  of  the 
battlements  of  heaven  espy  how  many  men  and  women  at  this 
time  lie  fainting  and  dying  for  want  of  bread;  how  many  young 
men  are  hewn  down  by  the  sword  oC  war:  how  many  poor  orphans 
are  now  weeping  over  the  gr^PVes  of  their  father,  by  whose  life 
they  were  enabled  to  eat;  if  we  could  but  hear  how  many  mariners 

VOL.  III.  9n 
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and  paftfeng^rt  are  at  this  present  in  a  storm,  and  shriek  out  be« 
cause  their  keel  dashes- against  a  rock  or  bulges  under  them;  how 
many  people  there  are  that  weep  with  want,  and  are  mad  witli 
oppression,  or  are  desperate  by  too  quick  a  sense  of  constant  in- 
felicity;: in  all  reason  we  should  be  glad  to  be  out  of  the  noise  and 
participation  of  sq  many  erils*.  This.ist  a  place  of  sorrows  and 
tears,  of  great  evils  and  constant  calamity;  let  us  remor^  fronv 
hence,  af  lea»t  in  affections  and  pxtttarQlknu.  of  iitiitd;"*-^o/y 
J^ingj  c.  i.  $  S.  p.  40.  8vo.  edit. 

CicRBD. — The  republication  of  the  works  of  this^HlustnouSi 
orator,  phifotopher  and  patriot  is  one  of  the  most  laudable  efforts, 
of  the  literary  enterprise  of  America.  Would  not  the  publishers^. 
Messrs.  Wells  and  Lilly,  do  well  to  reprint  the  best  English, 
translations,  as  well  as  the  original  text,  of  that  noble  writer?  To 
the  great  majority  of  our  readers  his  sentiments  can  never  be 
comm.unicated,  except  through  the  medium  of  our  vernacular 
tongue. 

Every  thing  that  concerns  that  great  man  is  interesting.  His 
birth-place  was  Arpinum,  a  city  anciently  of  the  Samnites,  now 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  Its  territory  was  rude  and  moun- 
tainous. The  family  seat  waa  about  three  miles  from  the  town, 
in  a  situation  extremely  pleasant,  and  surrounded  with  groves 
and  shady  walks*  ««  But  there  cannot,'**  says  Middleton,  in  hia 
life  of  Cicero,  ^  be  a  better  proof  of  the  delightfiilness  of  the 
place  than  that  it  is  now  possessed  by  a  convent  of  monks,  and 
called  the  villa  of  St.  Dominic.  Strange  revolution!  to  see  Ci- 
cero's porticos  converted  to  monkish  cloisters^— <the  seat  of  the 
most  refined  reason,  wit  and  learning,  to  a  nursery  of  superstition 
and  bigotry.  What  a  pleasure  must  it  give  to  these  Dominican 
inquisitors  to  trample  on  the  nMns  of  a  man,  whose  writings,  by 
spreading  the  light  of  reason  and  liberty  through  the  world;  have 
been  one  great  instrument  of  obstructing  their  unwearied  pains  to. 
enslave  it!'  vol.  1 .  p.  6. 

"  It  is  not  possible,"  observes  the  same  excellent  writer,  « to 
excite  an  affection  for  Cicero,  «irithout  instilling  an  affection,  at 
the  same  time,  for  every  thing  laudkble;  since  how  much  soever 
people  may  differ  in  their  opinion  of  his  conduct,  yet  all  have  con^ 
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^Atmitly  agreed  in  their  judgment  of  his  works,  that  there  are 
«one  now  renudning  to  us  from  the  heathen  world,  which  so  beau- 
tifully displs^i  and  so  forcibly  recommend,  all  those  generous  pru.- 
ciples  that  tend  to  exalt  and  perfect  human  nature,  the  love  of 
virtue,  liberty,  our  country,- and  of  ail  «nankind.*'  Pref.  p.  29> 

Servius  Sulpicius,  in  his  admirable  consolatory  letter  to  Ci- 
cero, on  the  death  of  his  daughter  TulUa,  has  these  observations: 
^  On  my  return  fi*om  Asia,  as  I  was  sailing  from  ^giiia  towards 
Megara,  I  began  to  contemplate  the  prospect  of  the  countries 
around  me.  i&gina  wts  behiud — Megara  before  me;  Piraeus  on 
the  right — Corinth  xm  the  i^ft:  all  which  towns,  once  famous  and 
^ourishing,.now  ke  overturned,  and  buried  in  their  ruins.  Upon 
this  sight,  I  could  not  but  think  presently  within  myseli^  alas!  how 
do  we  poor  mortals  fret  and  vex  ourselves,  if  any  of  our  friends 
happen  to  die,  er  to  be  killed,  whose  life  is  yet  so  short,  when  the 
carcases  of  so  many  noble  cities  lie  here  exposed  before  Jne  in 
one  view."  Perhaps  this  passage  was  in  the  recollec^on  of 
Tasso,  when  he  wrote  the  following  beautiful  lines  on  the  fate  of 
Carthagec— 

Giace  I'alta  Cartage:  a  pena  i  segai 
De  I'alte  sue  mine  il  lido  serba. 
Muoiooo  le  citla,  musiono  i  reg^: 
Copre  i  fasti,  e  le  pompe  arena  et  herba: 
S'i'huom  d'esser  mortal  par  che  si  sdegni* 
O  nostra  mente  cupida  e  sbperbai 

Oieruiolemme  LiberatOy  c.  15.  at.  2(K 

a 


FOR  THE  PORT  FOLIO.— ON  COMETH 

Mr.  Oldschool— I  send  you  my  conjectu)*es  troliceHiing 
comets;  and  if  you  do  not  consider  them  ndore  absurd  than  some 
already  published,  I  wish  you  to  give  them  a  place  in  your 
journal. 

On  observing  the  comets  which  lately  appeared,  I  was  led  to 
examine  the  different  opinions  and  conjectures  concer^g  tkMa 
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generally,  some  of  which  appeared  very  absurd,  and  neiie  satif^ 
factory.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  has  computed  the  heat  of  the  comet, 
which  appeared  in  1680,  to  be  two  thousand  times  greater  than 
red-hot  iron,  and  that  at  last  it  woukt  £eiII  into  the  sun,  as^el  for 
it.  However  respectable  his  authority  may  be,  I  cannot  agree 
with  him;  so  well  satisfied  am  I  with  the  whole  celestial  system, 
which,  in  my  opinion,  is  so  completely  organized  .and  regulated, 
that  the  destruction  of  no  one  planet  is  necessary  for  the  support 
of  another. 

We  find,  in  tiiis  globe,  although  chftiges  have  taken  place, 
that  there  is  no  diminution  of  matter  from  the  first  creation;  there- 
fore we  may  reasonably  conclude  the  sun  requires  no  supply  of 
any  matter,  but  what  is  contained  within  itself. 

When  I  first  discovered  the  last  comet,  I  marked  with  a 
pencil,  on  a  piece  of  paper,  its  relative  situation  with  some  of  the 
fixed  stars,  and  so  at  different  periods,  in  order  to  find  its  course. 
After  I  had  ascertabed  that,  as  well  as  the  eye  and  my  judgment 
enabled  me,  I  was  astonished  to  find,  that  what  has  been  always 
called  the  tail,  did  not  Ibllew  the  course  of  the  comet,  which  k 
ought  to  do,  if  it  was  as  highly  heated  as  sir  Isaac  Newton  sup- 
poses, but  always  appeared  in  a  direct  line  from  the  sun  through 
the  comet.  This  was  noted  by  A/ifiian  of  Ingolstadt,  who  stated 
that  the  tail  of  the  comet  which  appeared  in  the  year  1513  was 
always  in  an  opposite  direction  to  the  sun.  This,  with  my  own 
observations,  led  me  to  consider  how  and  from  what  cause  the 
XxH  could  appear  in  any  other  direction  than  behind  the  course  of 
the  comet,  and  more  especially,  as  the  comet^  from  its  great  heat, 
as  stated  by  sir  Isaac,  must  be  so  highly  ignited,  and  its  great  ve- 
locity, as  to  throw  off  sparks  or  particles  to  form  the  tail,  and 
should  of  course  follow.  The  tul,  however,' does  not  follow,  but 
appears  m  almost  all  directions  from  its  course,  according  to  its 
relative  situation  with  the  sun  and  us.  I  was  therefore  led  to  be- 
lieve that  all  comets  with  tails— which  I  shall  call  streamers — 
must  bQ  composed  of  a  transparent  fluid,  very  probably  water,  and 
containing  no  more  heat  than  it  receives  from  the  sun.  The  rays 
of  the  sun,  operating  on  the  surface  of  the  comet,  are  concentrat- 
ed; from  which  they. diverge,  and  appear  in  an  oppoute  directkm 
to  the  sun,  and  form  the  streamers,  which  will  be  always  in  that 
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direction,  let  the  medium  be  what  it  may  'that  the  cotnet  passes 
thrcragh.  Dr.  Harobleton  is  of  opinion  that  the  tail  (streamers)  is 
bent  in  a  curve.  This  opinion  may  have  arisen  from  refraction, 
^ut  in  reality  it  cannot  be  so.  The  streamers  of  comets  will 
aher  their  appearance,  and  the  appearance  of  their  length,  as 
they  aker  their  angle  from  a  strait  line  between  us  and  the  sun. 
When  the  comet  is  nearly  in  a  line  between  us  and  the  sun,  the 
streamers  will  appear  like  a  burr  round  the  comet:  as  the  comet 
recedes  from  the  sun,  and  forms  a  right  angle  with  us  and  the 
sun,  the  streamers  will  appear  of  their  actual  length.  This  may 
account  for  the  different  lengths  of  the  streamers,  as  noticed  by 
some  writers  on  this  subject. 

Comets  which  are  said  to  appear  without  tails,  and  only  on 
.their  approach  towards  the  sun,  I  conjecture  to  be  opaque  bodies, 
and  that  they  are  disdbvered  by  the  light  of  the  sun,  operating  on 
the  sideniext  us,  which  enables  it  to  be  discovered.  As  it  ap- 
proaches, and  after  it  has  passed  its  perihelion,  the  dark  side  is 
next  us,  and  therefore  is  invisible. 

Delaware  County^  Sefitembtrj  1816.  J.  H. 


ORIGINAL  LETTER  FROM  GENERAL  WASHINGTON. 

Head  Quarterly  July  9thj  1782 

SiA^— In  answer  to  your  letter  of  yesterday's  date,  containing 
t^e- following  queries—  •  . 

<<  Is  the  department  of  inspector  general  necessary  in  the 
army,  or  is  it  not? 

^  Has  this  department  been  conducted,  during  the  course  of 
five  years,  agreeable  to  your  wishes,  and  have  the  consequences 
resulting  from  my  exertions,  as  chief  of  the  department,  an-, 
swered  your  expectations?" 

I  give  it  as  my  clear  opinion,  that  it  has  been  of  the  utmost 
utility,  and  continues  to  be  of  the  g^reatest  importance,  for  rea- 
sons too  plain  and  obvious  to  stand  in  need  of  enumeration,  but 
moire  especially  for  having  established  one  uniform  system  of 
manoeuvres  and  regulations,  in  an  army  composed  <»f  the  troops  of 
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thirteen  states,  each  having  its  local  prejudices,  and  subject  t» 
constant  interniptions  and  deviations,  from  the  frequent  chaises 
and  dissolutions  it  has  undergone. 

It  is  equallj  just  to  declare,  that  the  department  luider  jrour 
auspices  has  been  conducted  with  an  intelligence,  activity  and 
zeal,  not  less  beneficial  to  the  public  than  honorable  to  yourself, 
and  that  I  have  had  abundant  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  your  abi- 
lities and  attention  to  the  duties  of  your  office,  during  the  four 
years  you  have  been  in  the  service. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be  sir. 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

G.  Wasuinotoit^ 
Major  Gen,  Baron  de  Steuben, 


FOR  THE  PORT  FOLIO.— PENN  ON  GOVERNMENT. 

No  sooner,  says  a  celebrated  writer,  had  WUHam  Peiut  set'* 
tied  his  government,  but  the  natiyes  of  the  country,  instead  of 
flying  into  the  woods,  cultivated  by  degrees  a  friendship  with  the 
peaceable  quakers.  They  loved  these  strangers  as  much  as 
they  disliked  some  other  pretended  christians,  who  had  conquered 
and  ravaged  tliis  country.  In  a  little  time  these  savages,  as  they 
are  called^  delighted  with  their  new  neighbours,  flocked  in  crowds 
to  become  his  vassals.  It  was  a  singular  spectacle  to  behold  a 
picople,  in  a  strange  land,  among  uncivilized  men,  without  arms, 
lor  offence  or  fireaervatiortf  a  body  of  citizens,  without  any  dis- 
tinctions but  that  of  public  employments;  and  for  neighbours  to 
Uve  together,  without  envy  or  jealousy.  Montesquieu  has  saluted 
our  lawgiver  as  th^  real  Lycurguni  and  the  sagacity  and  wisdom 
of  his  frame  q/*  ktvfs  will  demonstrate  the  justice  of  the  eulo- 
gium. 

As  the  good  people  of  this  country  are  very  frequently  called 
upon  to  select  persons  for  office,  the  following  passages,  from  the 
introduction  to  our  old  eodej  are  worthy  of  profound  mediutioiH 
in  all  those  parts  where  the  rights  of  a  freeman  have  not  been 
surrendered  to  ihe  venality  of  a  caucus. 
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GoTcrnments,  says  the  renerable  proprietory  like  clocks,  ga 
jfrom  the  motion  men  give  them,  and  as  governments  are  made 
and  moved  by  men,  so  by  them  they  are  ruined  too:  wherefore 
governments  rather  depend  upon  men,  than  men  upon  govern- 
ments. Let  men  be  good,  and  the  government  cannot  be  bad:  if 
it  be  ill,  they  will  cure  it.  But  if  men  be  bad,  let  the  government 
be  never  so  good,  they  v^ill  endeavour  to  warp  and  spoil  it  k>  their 
turn. 

I  know  some  say,  let  us  have  good  laws,  and  no  matter  £br 
.the  men  4hat  execute  them:  but  let  them  consider,  that  though 
good  laws  do  well,  good  men  do  better:  for  good  laws  may  want 
good  men,  and  be  abolished  or  invaded  by  ill  men;  but  good  men 
urill  never  want  good  laws,  nor  suffer  ill  ones.  'Tis  true,  good 
laws  have  some 'awe  upon  ill  ministers;  but  that  is  where  they 
have  not  power  to  escape  ot  aboliah  them^  and  the  people  are  ge- 
nerally wise  and  good  [^guitre  de  hac?  Ed.]:  but  a  loose  and  de- 
praved people,  which  is  to  the  question,  love  laws  and  an  admi- 
nistration like  themselves.  That,  therefore,  which  makes  a  good 
constitution,  must  keep  it,  viz.  men  of  wisdom  and  virtue,  quali- 
ties that,  because  they  descend  not  with  worldly  inheritances, 
must  be  carefully  propagated  by  a  virtuous  education  of  youth; 
for  which  after  ages  will  owe  more  to  the  care  and  prudence  of 
founders,  and  the  successive  magistracy,  than  to  their  parents  for 
their  private  patrimonies. 

These  considerations  of  the  weight  of  government,  and  the 
luce  and  various  opinions  about  it,  made  it  uneasy  to  me  to  thbik 
of  publishing  my  frame  of  government  and  conditional  laws,  fore- 
seeing both  the  censures  they  will  meet  with  from  men  of  differ- 
ing  humours  and  engagements,  and  the  occasion  they  may  give  of 
discourse  beydbd  my  design. 

But  next  to  the  power  of  necessity,  which  is  a  solicitor  that 
will  take  no  denial,  this  induced  me  to  a  compliance,  that  we 
have,  with  reverence  to  God,  and  goqd  conscience  to  nren,  to  the 
best  of  our  skill,  contrived  and  composed  the  frame  and  laws  of 
this  government,  to  the  great  end  of  all  government,  viz.  to  sup- 
port power  in  reverence  with  the  people,  and  to  secure  the  peo- 
ple from  the  abuse  of  power;  that  they  may  be  free  by  their  just 
obedjience,  and  the  magistrates  honourable  for  their  just  adminis-^ 
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tratiom  for  libmly  without  obedience  is  confusion,  and  obedience 
without  liberty  is  slavery. '  To  can^  this  evenness  is  partly  ow- 
ing^ to  the  constitution,  and  partly  to  the  magistracy:  where  either 
of  these  fail,  government  will  be  subject  to  convulsions;  but  wbers 
both  are  wanting,  it  must  be  totally  subverted:  then  where  both 
meet,  the  government  is  like  to  endure—which  I  humbly  pray, 
and  hope  God  will  please  to  make  the  lot  of  this  of  Pbicvstl- 
vania! 


FOR  THE  PORT  FOLIO.— THE  AMERICAN  LOUNGER. 

BT  SAMUEL  SAUNTER,  %Sq. 

ON  WOMAN. 

A  moat  fiUasant  tale  out  of  Meaner  Mcoio  MacMaveHL 

Sure  all  ill  stories  of  thy  sex  are  faUe: 

Oh!  woman!  lovely  womaD!  nature  made  thee 

To  tkmper  man — we  had  hcen  brutes  without  jou — 

Angels  are  painted  fair  to  look  like  you: 

TheWs  in  you  all  thtit  we  belicYe  of  beaten. 

Amazing  bnghtness,  purity^  and  (ruth, 

Eleroal  joy,  and  everlasting  love. 

Otway, 

Men,  who  affect  a  knowledge  of  the  world,  are  apt  to  con- 
sider it  essential  to  their  own  consequence,  to  sneer  at  the  fair  sez» 
and  they  insensibly  acquire  the  habit  of  detailing  those  commoQ 
places  of  accusation  that  have  descended  from  generation  to  gene- 
ration. But  the  more  we  know  of  human  life  and  human  manners, 
is  spite  of  our  assertions  to  the  contrary,  the  more  dtgh  must  be 
our  sense  of  the  value  of  that  portion  of  God's  work.  The  whole 
race  of  rakes,  profligates,  and  cynics,  give  proof  of  this,  by  their 
attempts,  in  some  parts  of  their  lives,  to  obtain  possession  of  the 
charms  and  virtues  they  have  calumniated,  and  they  have  been  pu- 
nished by  almost  invariable  rejection.  Women  are  human  beings 
certainly,  and  therefore  subject  ■  I  had  proceeded  thus  far  in 
my  intended  panegync  on  the  ladies,  who,  by  the  bye,  are  intitled 
to  no  such  meed  at  the  hands  of  one^  whom  they  have  unifomily 
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slj^htedr^wben  a  knock  at  the  cfaxir  announced  an  old  acquain- 
tance and  literary  compatriot.  He  advanced  to  my  table  with  more 
than  ordinary  alacrity,  as  if  he  had  lately  encountered  something; 
of  more  than  Common  interest  to  a  mind,  not  always,  free  from 
gloom  and  despondence.  With  a  degree  of  curiosity,  augmented 
by  his  taking  from  his  pocket  an  old  worm  eaten^  vellum  bound 
volume,  which  no  person  in  this  country  but  such  a  lover  of  aiv* 
tiquity  as  my  friend,  would  probably  ever  have  searched  for  or 
opened,  I  awaited  the  disclosure  of  his  discovery.  He  took  up  the 
paper,  on  which  ray  essay  was  begun  as  above,  and  exclaimed— 
^  Apropos!  why  this  is  a  curious  coincidence!  I  have  just  been 
engaged  in  reading  and  thinking  on  the  subject  of  woman,  that 
essence  of  oontradictioii!— >Here— -I  have  brought  you  the  book« 
¥ou  read  Italian,  I  believe— it  is  a  volume  of  Machiavelli,  con^ 
taining  his  poems  and  comedies. — ^You  are  not  aware,  perhaps, 
that  the  grave  author  of  ^  Istoria  Fiorentina"  and  ^  Arte  del^t. 
Gfi^rra,*'  in  gayety  of  style  and  wit  of  fable,  almost  rivals  Boccacio. 
^  There  is  the  tale  I  have  been  reading.  It  is  intitied,  ^  Belfagor^*^ 
«Dd  as  it  is  on  the  subject  of  woman,  instead  of  the  flowery  eulo- 
gium  which  you  have  commenced,  you  shall  translate  the  tale  of 
Machiavelli.  I  see  you  don't  relish  the  idea  of  converting  your 
eulogy  into  a  satire,  but,  in  the  first  place,  when  I  make  a  requesjL 
I  expect  your  compliance;  andi  in  the  second,  you  can  apologize, 
and  say  you  sat  down  to  write  in  a  state  of  mind  as  indetenoShate 
as  that  of  Bums: 

"  Perhaps  it  may  turn  out  a  aotig;, 
Perhapft  turn  out  a  fermon.** 

Ameil's  persuasbn  at  length  indticed  me  to  yield,  and  the 
following  translation  is  the  result  of  my  compliance. 

B£LFAOC»l; 

^  moat  pleasant  tale  of  Meaaer  JS/tcolo  Machiavelli. 

Bbltjusoh,  an  arch  fiend,  is  sent  on  a  niisioB  into  this  vorld,  under 
the  iaatmetba  and  command  to  talie  a  wife.  Ue  arrives  and  marries.  But, 
not  being  able  to  bear  with  the  indoeility  and  haughtiness  of  his  spouse,  he 
prefers  to  return  into  th%  infernal  regions,  mther  than  oonUnue  in  his  conjagtl 
bonds. 

VOL.  |I|.  O  O 
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Among  the  ancient  records  of  Florentine  literature,  we  reaid 
the  following  account,  given  bj  a  certain  most  holy  maor  whose 
sanctity  of  life  was  the  theme  of  applause  among  all  his  cootem* 
poraries.  Being  abstracted  from  external  objects  in  the  intensltf 
of  prayer,  he'  saw  in  a  vision,  that  the  innumerable  multitude  of  the 
souls  of  those  nuserable  mortals,  who,  djring  in  the  displeasure  of 
God,  are  condenmed  to  the  infernal  regions,  almost  all  attrfimte 
the  unhappy  state  to  which  they  are  come,  solely  to  their  having 
been  married.  This  produced  extreme  astonishment  in  the  minds 
of  Minos  and  Rhadamanthus,  as  well  as  in  those  of  the  other  in- 
fomal  judges.  As  they  were  not  disposed  to  believe  the  calum- 
nies which  were  thus  levelled  at  the  female  sex  to  be  true,  and  as 
the  complaints  on  tMs  subject  increased  duly,  a  report  of  the  affinr 
being  made  in  form  to  Pluto,  he  determined  to  examine  the  case,  in 
a  full  council  of  the  infernal  princes,  and  take  such  readutioQ  as 
might  be  deemed  best  to  detect  the  fdsehood,  or  to  asceitain  die 
truth  of  the  accusation.  A  council  being  called,  Pluto  delivered 
himself  in  the  following  manner:—^  Although,  my  beloved  sob- 
jects,  I  am  both  by  celestial  dbpensation,  and  the  irreversible  de- 
cree of  &te,  the  sovereign  possessor  of  this  kingdom,  and  coos^  . 
quently  cannot  be  subject  to  any  judgment,  either  c^estial  or 
earthly— Nevertheless,  as  they  are  the  most  prudent  who  are  most 
wiflbg  to  submit  to  the  laws,  and  put  more  confidence  in  the 
jttd^ent  of  others,  than  their  awn,  I  have  determined  to  be 
cdbnselled  by  you,  how  I  shall  govern  myself  in  thb  case:— as  a 
wrong  decision  may  be  attended  with  some  disgrace  to  our  king- 
.  dom^— It  is  affirmed  by  all  the  souls  of  men  who  come  into  oar 
dominion,  that  their  wives  were  the  cause  of  their  damnatkio. 
Now,  as  this  seems  impos^ble  to  us,  we  have  hesitated  to  ^ve 
judgment  upon  this  evidence,  lest  we  should  be  calumniated  as 
too  cruel;  and  if  we  do  not  decide  upon  it  we  may  be  charged 
with  failing  in  necessary  severity,  and  in  love  of  justice.  As  m 
the  first  case,  we  should  be  subjected  to  the  charge  of  injustice, 
and  in  the  second  of  weakness,  and  as  we  wish  to  avoid  the  impu- 
tation that  may  arise  from  either  in  consequence  of  our  inability  to 
adopt  any  mode  of  avoiding  the  extreme,  we  have  called  you  to- 
gether to  aid  us  with  your  counsel,  and  to  take  care,  that  as  tliia 
dom  has  been  administered .  heretofore  without  disgrace,  it 

'ontinue  for  the  future  to  enjoy  its  good  reputation.'* 
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The  case  proposed  appeared  to  all  the  princes  of  much  im- 
portance, of  high  consideration,  and,  though  all  concluded  it  was 
necessary  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  the  matter,  yet  they  were  di- 
vided in  opinion  on  the  mode  to  be  adopted  for  that  purpose.  In 
this  manner,  it  appeared  to  some  as  best  to  send  some  one  or 
more  of  their  body  into  the  world,  that  under  the  form  of  a  man 
he  might  get  at  the  truth.  To  many  others  it  seemed  possible  to 
ascertain  the  point  without  so  much  trouble,  by  putting  several  of 
the  damned  to  various  tortures,  in  order  to  make  them  confess  the 
truth.  But  as  the  majority  were  for  sending  a  missionary,  this  re- 
solution was  confirmed.  No  one  being  willing  to  undertake  this 
expedition  voluntarily,  it  was  decided  to  appoint  the  ambassador 
by  ballot.  The  lot  fell  upon  Bel&gor,  an  arch  fiend;  but  previous- 
ly to  his  fidl  from  heaven,  an  archangel.  Although  he  undertook 
'the  business  very  unwillingly,  yet  he  immediately  prepared  to 
execute  the  plan  that  had  been  resolved  upon  in  council,  and 
bound  himself  to  the  conditions  that  had  been  solemnly  determined 
by  it.  These  condititms  were  as  follows;  that  a  hundred  thousand 
ducats  should  be  asugned  to  him  who  should  be  deputed  to  the 
expedition,  with  which  he  was  to  depart  for  the  world  under  the 
form  of  a  man,  to  take  a  wife,  with  whom  he  should  live  ten  yearst 
after  that  period,  pretending  to  die,  he  should  return  to  them,  and 
from  his  own  experience  make  a  report  to  his  superiors  of  the 
pleasures  and  pains  of  matrimony.  It  was  'determined  also  that 
during  the  said  term,  he  should  be  subject  to  all  the  troubles  and 
all  the  ills  to  which  men  are  subject,  that  if  poverty,  imprison- 
ment, or  disease,  or  any  other  misfortune^  to  which  men  are  liable, 
should  happen  to  him,  he  should  not  be  freed  from  them,  except 
by  his  art  or  cunning. 

Beliagor,  m  this  manner,  assumed  the  condition,  took  the 
money,  came  into  the  world,  and,  attended  by  a  train  of  servants 
and  horses,  entered  Florence  in  a  mqst-  splendid  manner,  which 
city  he  selected  in  preference  to  others  for  his  residence,  as  the 
most  fit  for  the  abode  of  one  who  might  employ  his  money  in 
usury.  Assuming  the  name  of  Roderigo  de  Castaglia,  he  rented  a 
house  in  the  suburb  of  All  SainU.  It  was  impossible  to  detect  his 
former  condition.  He  said  he  was  of  a  plebeian  family  in  Spain, 
whence  he  emigrated  mto  Syria,  and  had  gained  all  his  riches  in 
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Aleppo,  from  which  city  he  had  departed  for  Italy,  for  the  porposc 
of  taking  a  wife  in  a  country  more  cirilized,  and  nx>re  suitable  to 
bis  inclination  than  the  place  in  which  he  had  acqusred  hb 
wealth. 

Roderigo  was  a  handsome  man,  and  appeu^  to  be  about 
Airty;  and  in  a  few  days  having  shown  how  he  abounded  in  weakh, 
itad  haying  manifested  himself  to  be  accomplished  and  Itbenlf 
divers  noble  citizens,  who  had  many  daughters,  but  little  weai^ 
offered  him  their  alliance.  Among  these  Roderigo  selected  a  moH 
beautiful  girl,  called  Honesta,  the  daughter  of  Amarigo  Domti; 
who  had  three  others,  together  with  three  sons  all  grown,  and  the 
daughters  too  were  all  marriageable.  Although  Amarigo  was  of 
a  most  noble  family,  and  held  in  good  estimation  in  Florence,  yet 
he  was  very  poor,  if  we  consider  his  numerous  £amily  and  l» 
noble  birth.  Roderigo  made  magnificent  and  splendid  nuptitb) 
and  was  deficient  in  none  of  the  ceremonies  usually  exhibited  on 
such  festivities.  As  he  was,  by  the  laws  imposed  upon  hip  in  de* 
parting  from  hell,  subject  to  all  the  human  pasuons,  he  begaa 
soon  to  take  pleasure  in  the  honours  and  pomps  of  the  world,  and 
to  be  desirous  of  praises  amongst  men;  which  ambidon  occasioiied 
him  not  a  little  expense.  Moreover,  he  had  not  resided  long  witli 
his  spouse  Honesta,  before  he  became  excessively  enamoured  d 
her  charms^  and  coul4  not  bear  to  see  her  suffer  a  moment's  no* 
easiness,  or  to  give  her  die  least  displeasure.  Madame  Honesta, 
together  with  her  beauty  and  her  nobility,  had  brought  along  with 
her  into  the  house  of  Roderigo,  a  haughtiness  and  a  capridoos 
pride  superior  to  that  of  Lucifer  himself,  and  Roderigo,  who  bid 
experienced  both,  was  convkiced  that  of  his  wife  was  die  greater. 
But  this  haughtiness  was  increased  immediately  as  she  became 
conscious  of  the  love  her  husband  bore  her;  and  from  this  circimi* 
stance,  seeing  that  it  was  in  her  power  to  domineer  over  lum  in 
every  respect,  she  laid  her  commands  upon  him  without  any  pity  or 
regard,  and  whenever  he  denied  her  anything,  she  did  not  hesitate 
to  heap  upon  him  the  most  scurrilous  and  vulgar  abuse.  From  aB 
this  Roderigo  began  to  experience  an  incredible  annoyance. 
Nevertheless,  considerations  in  regard  to  Ids  £ither-in*law,  bis 
brothers,  hb  family,  and  the  obligadoos  of  matrimony,  in  ad^tioo 
to  the  excessive  passion  he  bore  her,  induced  him  to  beaf  bh 
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grievances  with  patience.  I  pass  orer  the  devouring  expense  he 
incurred  to  keep  her  in  good  humour  by  clothing  her  in  the  finest 
fashions,  and  newest  modes  of  ornament,  that  undergo  a  perpetual 
variation  from  the  naturalfickleness  of  our  city;  and  the  heavy  sums 
be  was  compelled  to  disburse  in  asusting  his  father-in-law  to  marry 
his  other  daughters,  that  he  might  gratify  her  inclinations  and 
wishes.  After  thiSf  to  nuke  up  matters  with  her  on  another  occa- 
sion, he  agreed  to  send  one  of  her  brothers  to  the  Levant  with 
clothes,  and  another  to  the  west  with  ulks;  and  to  set  up  a  shop 
for  the  other  in  Florence.  He  ,was  compelled  in  this  manner  to 
expend  the  greater  part  of  his  fortune.  Moreover,  on  the  feasts  of 
the  carnival,  and  of  SC  John,  when,  in  conformity  to  luicient  cus- 
tom, all  the  city  devoted  itself  to  festivity,  and  many  noble  and 
rich  citizens  gave  splendid  repasts,  dame  Honesta,  not  to  be  in- 
ferior to  other  women,  decreed  that  her  Roderigo  should  surpass 
all  of  them  in  similar  entertainments.  AH  these  vexations  were 
borne  by  Roderigo  from  the  above  mentioned  family  considera- 
tions; nor,  though  most  grievous,  would  they  have  appeared  in- 
supportable  to  hiih,  if  by  those  sacrifices  the  tranquillity  of  his 
house  could  have  been  procured,  or  if  he  had  been  permitted  in 
peace  to  look  forward  to  the  tinle  of  his  ruin.^  But  the  contrary 
was  the  case*  For  her  termagant  disposition  caused  him  as  much 
misery,  as  her  profuse  propensity  loaded  him  with  insupportable 
debts.  Neither  male  nor  female  servants  could  be  found  who  could 
support  her  incorrigible  temper,  during  a  day's,  much  less  a 
-week's,  residence  in  her  house.  On  this  account  much  inconve- 
nience arose  to  Roderigo,  both,  because  he  was  unable  to  retain 
any  servant  who  might  be  affectionate  to  his  master  and  faithful 
to  his  affairs,  and  because  the  other  fiends,  whom  he  had  brought 
with  him  into  the  world  under  the  appearance  of  servants,  prefer- 
red rather  to  return  to  the  infernal  regions  and  live  in  flames,  than 
to  exist  on  earth  under  the  imperious  domination  of  his  termagant 
spouse.  Roderigo  living  therefore,  in  this  stormy  and  unquiet 
situation,  and  having  already  expended  the  small  remains  of  his 
prcfierty,  intended  to  be  reserved,  lived  now  only  in  the  hope  of 
Ihe  returns  he  expected  from  the  Levant  and  from  the  west;  and' 
Ms  credit  being  yet  good,  that  he  might  not  be  wanting  in  the  ap- 
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pearances  fitting  his  ranky  he  went  to  the  exchange  brokers,  and 
raising  by  that  means  many  marks,  was  soon  taken  notice  ol 
as  a  bankrupt  by  those  who  are  engaged  in  similar  mercantile 
transactions.  His  situation  being  thus  critical,  news  suddenly  ar- 
rived from  the  Levant  and  from  the  west,  that  one  of  the  brothers 
of  Honesta  had  lost  at  play  all  the  property  of  Roderigo  in  his 
charge;  and  that  the  other,  returning  in  a  ship  laden  with  his  mer- 
chandise, neither  of  which  was  insured,  together  with  all  his  pro- 
perty, was  shipwrecked.  No  sooner  was  this  news  made  public, 
than  the  creditors  of  Roderigo  collected  together,  and  judging 
that  he  was  ruined,  though  it  was  imposuble  as  yet  to  ascertain 
the  situation  of  his  affairs,  the  time  of  paytnent  being  not  yet  ar- 
rived, concluded  it  was  best  for  them  to  watch  him  so  closely  as  to 
.  make  it  impossible  for  hini  to  deceive  them  either  by  word  or 
deed.  Roderigo,  on  his  part,  seeing  no  remedy  for  his  misfortune, 
and  knowing  that  the  conditions  imposed  on  him  in  the  infemai 
regions,  restricted  him  from  using  any  supernatural  meansp 
thought  it  best  to  fly  at  any  rate.  Mounting  horse,  therefore,  one 
monnng  near  the  gate  11  Prato,  he  departed  in  that  direction  from 
the  city.  His  departure  was  no  sooner  known,  than  the  rumour 
spread  among  his  creditors,  who,  being  collected  at  the  magis- 
trates, began  to  pursue  him  not  only  by  couriers,  but  in  crowds 
themselves.  Roderigo  was  not  yet  a  mile  from  the  city,  when  the 
noise  of  pursuit  reached  him  from  behind.  Finding  himself  thus  in 
a  bad  situation,  he  resolved  to  insure  the  secrecy  of  his  flight  by 
departing  from  the  road  and  pursuing  his  course  across  the  fields. 
But  in  doing  this,  perceiving  hvnself  impeded,  on  horaebaok,  by 
the  numerous  ditches  that  intersect  the  country,  he  therefore 
leaped  from  his  horse,  and  continued  his"  flight  on  foot;  crossing 
from  field  to  field,  concealed  by  the  vines  and  canes,  with  which 
that  tract  of  country  abounded,  he  arrived  at  Peretola,  and  ap- 
proached a  cottage  in  its  vicinity  inhabited  by  a  certain  Giovanni 
Matteo  del  Bricca,  a  labourer  of  Giovanni  del  Bene,  and  fortunately 
found  Giovanni  Matteo  by  chance  in  the  field,  who  brought  him 
into  his  house  and  offered  him  some  refreshment.  Roderigo 
claimed  the  protection  of  Matteo,  promising  him  if  he  would  save 
him  from  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  who  were  pursuing  him  with 
the  intention  of  throwing  him  into  perpetual  impribonmeni,  that^e 
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would  xnftke  him  rich,  and  that  before  he  left  himy  he  would  give 
him  such  proofs  of  his  ability  to  do  so  as  to  secure  his  belief, 
which  if  ho  fiuled  doingi  he  was  willing  Matteo  himself  might 
place  him  in  the  hands  of  his  adversaries.  Giovanni  Matteo,  al- 
though a  countryman,  was  a  man  of  sense,  and  thinking  it  impos- 
ai^'^e  to  incur  any  loss  by  attempting  to  save  him,  he  promised  his 
protection;  apd  putting  him  into  a  pile  of  sweepings,  that  stood 
l>efbre  his  house,  he  covered  him  over  with  reeds  and  chaff,  that 
had  been  collected  to  bum. 

Roderigo  was  scarcely  concealed  in  his  hole,  ere  his  pursuers 
came  upon  them,  and  endeavoured,  in  vain,  by  the  fears  with 
which  they  sought  to  inspire  Giovanni  Matteo,  to  extort  from  him 
whether  he  had  seen  Roderigo.  Thereupon  they  passed  farther 
on;  and  having  sought  for  him  in  various  directions,  they  returned, 
fatigued  and  mortified,  to  Florence.  The  noise  of  pursuit  having 
ceased,  and  Roderigo  having  come  out  from  his  place  of  conceal- 
ment, Matteo  demanded  of  lum  the  performance  of  his  promise. 
To  which  demand  Roderigo  replied,  <<  I  am  under  to  you,  my 
friend,  the  greatest  obligation,  and  desire  in  all  respects  to  satisfy 
my  promise,  and,  that  you  may  have  full  confidence  m  my  ability 
to  do  it,  I  will  tell  you  who  I  am."  He  then  infonned  him  of  his 
nature  and  con^^tion,  of  the  orders  he  had  received  to  depart  from 
bell  and  to  take  a  wife,  and  moreover  he  communicated  to  him 
the  method  )>y  which  he  intended  to  enrich  him,  which,  in  fine,  was 
this:-* Whenever  he  should  hear  of  any  woman  being  possessed  by 
a  demon,  he  should  conclude  it  was  he  who  had  bewitched  her, 
and  that  he  would  never  leave  her  until  Matteo  should  arrive  to<^ 
exorcise  her,  <m  which  occasion  he  could  impose  whatever  condi- 
tions, he  might  choose,  of  remuneration  on  the  parents  of  the  de- 
ranged damsel.  This  arrangement  being  made,  Roderigo  de- 
parted. 

Not  many  days  had  passed,  when  it  was  reported  throughout 
Florence,  that  one  of  the  daughters  of  Seignor  Ambrogio  Amedei, 
who  had  married  Buondiuto  Tebalducci,  was  posseted  by  a  de- 
mon. Her  parents  failed  not  to  make  use  of  all  those  remedies 
tiiat  are  employed  on  such  occasions;  such  as  applying  to  her  the 
head  of  St.  Zanobi,  and  the  mantle  of  St.  Giovanni  Gualberto,  all 
wnich  remedies  were  scoffed  at  by  Roderigo.   And  that  it  might 
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be  made  manifest  to  the  conyiction  of  every  one^  that  the  disorder 
of  the  lady  was  really  demdniacaly  and  not  any  fatastic  halluciiia- 
tion,  she  spake  I^tin,  disputed  on  philosophical  subjecu,  and  dis- 
covered the  secret  crimes  of  many  persons.  Among  vhick  she 
revealed  the  sins  of  a  friar,  who  had  kept  concealed  during;  more 
than  four  years  in  his  cell,  a  woman  clothed  va  the  costume  ok  s 
young  novice  of  the  order— the  which  disclosure  .did  cause  mock 
marvel  unto  every  one.  Ambrogio  having  in  vjdn  resorted  to  «very 
usual  remedy,  lived  (or  some  time  in  great  grief^  and  had  now  iost 
all  hope  of  restoring  her,  when  Giovanni  Matteo  came  to  see  him, 
and  promised  him  the  restoration  of  the  health  of  his  dan^- 
ter,  provided  he  would  give  him  500  florins  to  parchase  a 
farm  at  Peretola.  Ambrogio  accepted  the  proposition,  when 
Giovanni  Matteo,  having  first  ordered  certain  masses  said,  and 
certun  ceremonies  to  be  performed  to  give  the  thing  tbe  air 
of  an  exorcism,  approached  the  lady,  and  whispered  in  her  ear, 
^  Roderigo!  I  am  come  to  find  you,  that  you  may  observe  tha 
conditions  of  the  contract  with  me."  Roderigo  answcrcdy— ^  I 
am  ready  to  comply— but  this  is  not  enough  to  enrich  you — tiieie- 
fore  when  I  shall  depart  from  hence,  I  will  possess  the  daughter 
of  Charles,  king  of  Naples,  nor  will  I  ever  abandon  her  without 
your  adjuration.  You  shall  then  have  it  in  your,  power  to  nakc 
your  fortune;  nor  shall  you  afterwards  ^ve  me  any  more  trouble/' 
Having  said  this  he  departed  from  the  lady,  to  the  pleasure  and 
astonishment  of  all  Flbrence*  Not  long  afterwards,  the  misfortune 
that  had  happened  to  the  daughter  of  king  Charles  was  spread 
over  Italy.  The  king,  not  finding  the  remedies  of  the  fdars  effec-. 
tual,  heard  of  the  success  attending  "the  exertions  of  Matteo*  and 
sent  to  Florence  for  him.  He  arrived  at  Naples,  and,  after  per^ 
forming  some  ceremonies,  cured  the  princess.  But  Roderigo,  pre- 
viously to  his  departing  from  her,  said  to  hhn, — ^^  You  sec,  Gio- 
vanni Matteo,  I  have  kept  my  promise  of  making  you  rich,  and 
therefore  as  I  am  freed  from  all  obligations  to  you,  I  am  no 
farther  held  to  you  in  any  thing.  Hereafter*  be  satisfied  not  la 
meddle  with  me,  or  rome  to  me  upon  ai^  occasioB  of  this  kind 
For  as  I  have  heretofore  benefited  you,  profMurtifiDate  will  be  jpeur 
evil  destiny  if  you  disturb  me  any  more.'*  Hereupon  Xxiovauni  re^ 
turned  to  Florence  very  rich,  as  he  had  received  from  the  kio^ 
more  than  50poo  ducats,  and  now  thought  of  enjoying  his  wealth 
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ki  peace,  tn  he  didf  not  8ii|ypose  Roderigahad  sny  tfaougKtriniiiu* 
cal  to  him.  But  all  his  amieiptfiions  of  happinefta  were  sodll  dia* 
turbed  by  the  news  wbich  shortly  arrived,  that  one  of  the  daughtera 
of  Louis  VII,  of  France  was  possessed  with  an  evil  spirit  This 
iiews  destroyed  all  the  plans  of  happiness  of  Giovanni  Matteo, 
when  he  recoUected  the  despotic  power  of  that  king,  and  the  last 
words  Roderigo  had  spoken  txy  him. 

The  king,  findibg  no  remedy  for  hb  daughter,  and  having 
heard  of  the  power  of  Gia  Maueo,  sent  at  first  to  request  his 
attendance  sknply,  by  one  of  his  coufiers;  but  Matteo  pretending 
faidisposition,  he  irvcf  compelled  to  demand  him  of  the  govern- 
ment, which  forced  Gip.  Matteo  to  obey.     Being  come  to  Paris, 
somewhat  reassured  by  a  .plan  he  had   in  view,  he  explained 
to  the  king,  in  the  first  placed,  that  there  was  a  certain  thing,  by 
means  of  which  he  had  heretofore  cured  each  of  the  possessed, 
but  it  was  not  by  this  that  he  had  either  the  power  or  the  wisdoin 
to  cure  all  cases  of  the  kind;  for  there  were  demons  of  so  maHg« 
nam  and  perfidious  a  nature  as  to  foar  neither  threats,  nor  incanta-^ 
tions,  nor  any  other  of  the  cerefmonies  of  religion.    But,  notwith- 
standing all  this,  he  was  ready  to  do  his  duty,  and,  not  succeeding, 
he  must  rely  upon  his  clemency.    Upon  which  the  ki&g,  in  a  pai^ 
sion,  said,  thai  if  he  did  not  cure  her^  he  would  hang  him.     At 
this  Gio.  Matteo  felt  great  anguish;  but,  taking  some  heart,  he 
caused  the  pqraessed  to  be  brought,  asd  advancing,  and  whisper- 
.  ing.in  her  ear,  he  with  great  humiHty  commended  himself  to  Ro- 
derigo, reminding  1dm  of  the  benefit  done  him  formerly,  and  said 
how  u)igrafeful  he  would  be,  if  he  abandoned  him  in  so  groat  a 
straight.    Roderigo  answered  and  said,  ^  Ah,  villain!  have  you 
tM  siudacity  to  trouble  me  again^  Thinkest  thou  to  be  permuted 
to  boast  of  hai^g  been  enriched  by  my  means?  I  will  shoiMP 
you,  and  every  one,  that  I  know  how  to  bestow  or  take  away 
every  thing  at  my  will  and  pleamire;  and^  before  yon  leave  tius 
place,  I  will  surely  cause  you  to  be  hanged/*  Whereupcm  Matteo, 
seeing  no  present  remedy,  detemdtled  to  try  his  fortune  another 
Wiiy,  and  dismissing  the  possessed,  he  said  to  thekingr^'  Sire,  as  I 
have  adready  said,  there  are  many  spirits^  of  so  malignant  a  na«^ 
tore,  that  in  theh*  wiiole  composkion  they  have  nothing  good;  and 
this  is  one  of  that  descriptioii.    Yet  I  wish  to  make  a  final  expe- 
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riment.  If  it  succeeds,  your  majesty  and  I  shall  have  attained  elir 
purposes  if  not,  I  shall  be  in  y^ur  power;  and  ]rou  will  display 
toward9  nie  that  compassion  which  my  innocence  deserves.  Too 
shall  cause  to  be  erected,  in  the  piazza  of  M>tre  Dame^  a  spacious 
stag^  large  encAigh  to  contun  your  nobles,  and  all  the  clergy  of 
this  city»  Hare  it  adorned  with  cloth  of  silk  and  gold.  Erect  in 
the  middle  of  the  btage  an  altar.  On  next  Sunday  moming»  it  is 
mf  de^ik*e  that  you,  together  with  the  clergy^  and  all  your  princes 
and  barons,  with  ro3ral  pomp  and  splendid  and  rich  adornments  and 
pageants,  should  assemble  in  that  stage,  where,  having  first  cele« 
brated  one  solemn  mass,  you  shall  cai^se  the  possessed  to  be 
brought.  Moreover,  it  is  my  deslk^  that  there  be  collected,  on 
one  part  of  the  piazza,  persons  who  .shall  have  in  their  bands 
trumfiet»i  Aorn«,  drums^  cymbaU,  he.  and  wind  instruments  of  sJl 
other  descriptions;  whiclvpersons,  when  I  shall  hobt  up  a  cowl, 
shall  all  begin  to  play  upon  these  instruments,  and  sounding,  ad- 
vance tdwards  the  stagei  which  things,  together  with  certain 
other  secret  remedies,  I  believe  will  induce*  the  demon  to  de- 
camp. All  this  was  iiftmediately  ordered  by  the  king.  Sunday 
morning  arrived;  the  stage  was  filled  with  the  nobility,  and  the 
piazza  with  the  people.  Mass  was  celebrated,  and  the  possessed 
was  conducted  into  the  sti^e  by  two  bishops  and  many  lords. 
When  Roderigo  saw  so  many  people  collected  together,  and  suck 
a  preparation,  he  was  astoni^ed,  and  said  to  himself^  «<  What 
does  this  cowardly  villain  intend  to  make  of  this  pageantryi 
Does  he  think  U»  frights  me  with  this  pomp?  Know9  he  not  ikmi 
I  am  U9ed  to  behold  the  MfUendofur  ^f  heaven  and  the  ftaiem  ^f 
heli?  I  will  chastise  him  to  a  certainty."  Upon  Giovani  Mmtteo^s 
accosting  him,  and  conjuring  1^  that  he  would  depart,  be  re- 
plied, ^  O,  you  have  done  welL  What  think  you  to  effect  witk 
these  your  preparations?  Think  you  to  escape,  by  this  nne»is» 
my  power  and  the  anger  of  the  king?  Ah,  villain!  I  will  be  the 
death  of  .you  at  any  rate!*' 

Some  time  was  thus  spent,  in  adjuration  on  one  ude,  and  in 
scurrilous  abuse  on  the  other,  when  it  seemed  to  Matteo  us^em 
to  trifle  any  longer.  The  sign  with  the  cap  was  made,  and  aO 
those  persons,  who  were  appointed  to  produce  terrible  soondsy 
bc^an  to  play  upon  their  instruments^  apd^  with  a  clai^or  that  i 
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ceoded  to  heayeoi  they  advanced  towards  the  stage.  At  the  now 
of  which  Roderigo  erected  his  ears^  and  being  unconscious  of  the 
arrangement,  involTed  in  great  astoniabtnent  and  deep  amaze« 
ment, 'demanded  of  Giovani  Matleo,  what  was  the  occasion  of 
l/tkzi  disturbance.  Whereupon  Giovani  Matteo,  in  affected  terrof 
and  compassion,  exclaimed,  ^  ^iat!  my  dear  Rodctigo^  that  U. 
your  vf\fij  vfho  is  thuM  come  to  reclaim  you,**  It  Was  marvellous 
tjO  see  what  a  faltering  of  mind  seized  upon  Roderigo,  on  thus 
hearing  the  name  of  his  wifet  it  was  so  great  that,  without  think- 
ing whether  it  might  be  possiblexir  reasonable,  lie  fied,  and  left  thie 
danisel  free;  thus  preferring  to  return  into  hell,  to  render  an  ac- 
count of  his  actions,  rather  than  resume  the  matrimonial  yt>k6. 
In  this  manner  Bel&gor  returned  to  the  infernal  regions,  and 
made  report  of  the  ills  that  a  wife  produced,  even  in  one  hottse 
^one— and  Giovani  Matteo,  joyfpl  at  his  release  from  hangiogpf 
ff turned  also  to  his  home. 
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Like  wandering  Arabs^  shift  from  plaoe  to  place 
The  ttrolliog  tribe.  ^  Crurohii^ 

[^From  the  Hermit  de  la  Cfiat^t^e  (P'^ntin.'} 

Thb  manners  of  strolling  players  have  a  character  of  .origin^ 
alityj  that  always  appeared  to  me  worthy  of  particular  study^ 
Their  customs,  their  tastes,  their  mode  of  living,  their  languaget 
-*for  they  have  a  language  of  their  own,— make  a  distinct  clasvy 
^hich  resembles  nothing  that  we  see  in  society.  They  are  in  a 
manqer  insulated  from  the  rest  of  their  fellow-creatures^  by  a  pre* 
jodice,  as  absurd  in  its  principle  as  unjust  in  its  conclusion;  and 
it  is  to  thia  circumstance  they  are  indebted  for  the  particiilar  phy- 
siognomy that  distinguishes  them.  This  prejudice,  which  ho- 
nourable exceptions  have  in  a  great  measure  destroyed  in  the  ca- 
pital, exists  in  its  original  force  in  the  country,  and  it  is  there  we 
i^j^list  seek  theoriginaU  of  the  portraits  of  Hagotin  «nd  I^e  Ktifl^ 
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cune,  drawn  in  so  true  and  conuc  a  style  by  Scarron,  in  die  oi^ 
one  of  his  works  that  at  this  time  enjoys  an  undisturbed  repnu- 
tion.  Those  who.wish  to  form  an  idea  of  the  customs  and  n^* 
lations  of  this  dramatic  corporaticxit  and  the  members  who  con- 
pose  it  should  go,  during  the  fortnight  of  Easter,  to  the  Cafp  nu- 
xhard.  This  coffee-house,  from  time  immemorial^  in  the  rue  de* 
fioucherieti  has  lately  changed  its  name^  its  jnaster,  and'situtioBy 
vithout  changing  its  destination?  it  is  at  |>rcsent  in  the  rue  de 
VArhre  Sec  that  Thalia,  or  rather  Thespis,  has  esiablished  the 
central  depot  of  country  comedians,  who  have  not  the  talent  or 
g6od  fortune  to  find  engagements  at  home;  of  those  whom  a  rig^ 
public  excuses  from  finbbing  an  engagement  i^  those  whom  their 
debts  oblige  to  quit  a  city,  where  they  haTO  creditors,  instead  oC 
spectators;  and  finally  of  those  whom  the  hope  of  a  debut  drawa 
to.  Paris.  Every  species  of  peit'o^^i^  is  to  be  found  m  this  cof« 
.  fee-house.  The  managers,  on  the  other  hand,  eome  also  to  this 
conuc  ^  Bazavy**  where  talent  is  put  up  for  sale,  and  knocked 
off  to  the  highest  bidder.  Fortune  here  amuses  herself^  by  bur- 
lesquing her  own  caprices.  The  actor,  who  last  year  played  the 
valet  at  Bourdeaux,  now  goes  to  perform  the  part  of  the^dianrtrr 
at  Rochelle;  the  ^  Ingenuity**  of  the  theatre  of  Lille  passes  to 
the  part  of  coquette  in  that  of  Strasbourg:  it  is  a  lottery  of  ranks 
and  places,  as  in  society,  with  this  difference,  however,  that  the 
best  chances  are  generally  awarded  to  merit 

Without  having  been  present  at  this  burlesque  assembly,  it 
is  impossible  to  form  an  idea  of  it.  For  many  years  it  has  been 
my  constant  practice,  during  Easter,  to  pass  an  hour  every  day  at 
this  coffee-house.  This  custom  has  in  u  manner  connected  sae 
with  all  the  declaiming,  singing,  and  gesticulating  artists  of  the 
country.  Thanks  also  to  a  reputation  for  generosity^  acquired  and 
maintained  at  the  moderate  price  of  a  few  gUsses  of  ^  UguetO-" 
and  now  and  then  lending  a  cro^n,  which  I  never  ask  fort  be* 
cause  I  know  it  is  borrowed,  not  to  be  returned,  I  became  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  anecdotes  of  the  green  room,  and  all  the 
adventufes,  comic,  tragic,  and  burlesque,  that  have  occurred  do- 
ring  the  preceding  theatrical  campaign.  From  the  first  fie^rmtr 
to  the  lowest  ^^  doublet '  from  the  ^^grande  coquette**   to  the 
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smaUest  ^  utUU^,**  I  j>^iete  there  is  not  a  ungle  country  come- 
dian,  of  whoae  history^  talents^  successes,  uid  reverses,  I  do  not^ 
direct^  or  indirectly,  know  somethii^g.  I  took  good  care  not  to 
forget  going  to  my  post  this  year.  I  installed  myself  there,  on 
Friday  last;  and  have  already  recognised  some  of  my  old  ac- 
quaintance, and  tw§  or  three  managers,  who  came  to  attend  the 
opening  of  this  theatrical  exchange.  One  disputed  with  a  tyrant 
for  fifty  crowns;  another  wished  to  compel  Orosmanes  to  play 
Matthew  Crochet^  in  the  alter-piece;  this  one  to  judge  of  what 
he  had  to  calculate  on,  listened  to  a  Coitit,  who  thundered  an  ari» 
ette  of  Monsigny;  there  was  a  cQunter-tenor^  who  tried  to  give 
the  fay  by  drinking  a  bottle  of  wine  <<  de  Surenes**  here  a  duenna^ 
who  divided  her  bread  and  dish  of  coffee  with  her  spaniel;  further 
on  a  grande  utilit^^  who  inscnbed  on  a  sheet  of  paper  the  names 
of  four  hundred  and  sixty  characters^  she  was  ready  to  perform; 
one  stipulated  for  a  benefit,  another  for  leave  of  absence  for  six 
we^lis;  all  demanded  advances  of  money. 

The  first  I  recognised  was  Dorival,  the  oldest  young  premier 
(Jeune  firemier)  to  be  found  in  any  theatre  in  France.*  During 
thirty«six  years  he  has  been  in  possession  of  this  part  His  mas- 
ter-piece is  St.  Alhint  in  the  Father  qf  the  Family  (Pere  de  Fo" 
mille);  and  as  he  always  believes  himself  of  the  age  of  the  per- 
sonage he  represents^  he  sees  no  reason  for  renouncing  that  part^ 
and  taking  in  exchange  that  of  the  father  (fiere  nobie)y  so  much 
better  adapted  to  his  age.  However,  in  proportion  as  his  talent 
diminishes,  and  his  years  increase,  his  credit  lessens  with  the  ma- 
nagers, and  he  changes  not  his  characterej  but  his  places  of  per- 
fonning.  In  his  youth  he  was  the  delight  of  Lyons,  Bourdeaux, 

*  On  the  French  stage,  tbe  line  of  characterB  allotted  to  each  pes- 
former  is  much  more  circumscribed  than  on  the  English  boards.  It  is 
rare  to  see,  on  the  former,  the  same  actor  perform  tragedy  and  comedy, 
6r  indeed  any  part  bnt  tbe  one  in  which  he  is  supposed  particularly  to 
excel,  and  to  which  he  consequently  bends  all  his  study  and  attention. 
l%«t  each  performer  derives  his  name  from  his  parU;  ^^jetmee  premten^* 
(the  yon^g  men  in  genteel  comedy),  *'  peru  nohM^  (the  fittbeft),  the 
«i«W,"  the  "  cAawftemoid,"  the  "dy«fma,"  the  <«  coquette,"  fe;.  &c. 
^x^  aU  separate  and  distinct  characters,  performed  only  by  those  who  have 
expessly  qualified  themselves. 
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'  NantZ)  and  Marseilles;  twenty  years  later  he  was  applauded  at 
Orleans,  at  Tours,  and  Rochelle;  he  now  arrives  from  Ai^oa- 
leme,  and  is  going  to  engage  for  the  theatre  of  Evreuz.  To  afl 
I  can  say  to  prove  that  his  vanity  calculates  badly,  he  is  satisfied 
with  answering,  in  the  words  of  Cesar,  <<  that  it  is  better  to  be 
the  first  in  a  village  than  the  second  in  Rome.^ 

^  I  am  not  of  that  opinion;'*  said  a  fat,  good-natured  soul, 
who  fiimiliarly  sat  down  to  our  table;  ^  one  ought  sometimes  to 
know  how  to  descend,  in  order  to  live."  He  who  spoke  to  us  was, 
a  man  of  about  fifty,  whose  iK:coutrement  first  attracted  my  at- 
tention. He  was  clothed  in  an  old  habit  of  black  velvet,  over 
which  was  thrown  a  sort  of  camlet  Turkish  dress,  bordered  with 
fur,  which  he  used  in  playing  Turkish  characters,  and  which 
served  him  for  a  cloak  during  winter.  On  his  head  he  wore  a 
PolUh  cap,  and  on  his  feet  boots  of  yellow  leather,  laced  behind. 
^  You  see  in  me,"  said  he,  casting  an  amateur's  glance  upon  the 
bowl  of  punch  I  had  just  ordered^— <<  you  see,  gentlemen,  the 
best  and  poorest^itanci^,  and  the  finest  and  saddest  counter-tenor 
(basse-tdlle)  in  the  world.  You  examine  me,  you  try  to  recollect 
where  you  have  9een  me?  Every  where:  at  Brussels,  for  Inatancef 
where,  for  ten  years  past,  they  speak  of  the  superior  style  in 
which  I  played  Sytvam,  Cailleau  will  tell  you  that,  when  I  have 
gargled  my  larynx,  with  a  bottle  of  Burgundy,  nobody  sini^  bet- 
ter than  I  <<  Dam  ie  aem  (Tunfieref**  &c.*^He  was  thundering  mrt 
^s  song,  with  all  the  strength  of  his  brazen  lungs,  when  a  little 
man,  in  a  wig  a  (p  prevUUj  after  having  examined  him  atten- 
tively for  some  time,  took  advantage  of  one  of  his  pauses  to  de* 
piand  the  return  of  seventy ^two  francs,  wluch  he  had  advanced  to 
him  three  years  before,  on  an  engagement  at  Havre,  which  he  had 
thought  proper  to  fulfil  at  Perpignan.  The  explanaticm,  which 
commenced  pleasantly  enough,  threatened  to  finish  warmly,  inas- 
much as  the  bowl  of  punch  was  nearly  at  an  end,  and  Floridor 
bad  drunk  the  greater  part  of  it;  but  I  appeased  the  difference, 
and  reconciled  them,  by  proposing  to  the  manager,  as  ameaM  of 
recovering  his  three  louis,  to  engage  his  debtor  in  the  troop  he 
was  forming.  Whilst  they  settled  the  conditions  of  this  new  coo- 
tract,  a  squeaking  voice  called  the  attention  of  the  assembly  to  a 
>e9t  of  brecadC)  which  difiere  noblt  in  misfortune  put  up  for  sale. 
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tb  pay  bis  landlady,  and  which  was  pasted  from  table  to  table. 
The  vest  was  followed  by  a  suit  of  Uvery,  belonging  to  u /premier 
tomigue,  who  changed  character,  and  successively,  by  various 
pieces  of  the  gtuxlp-robe  of  Thalia  and  Melpcunene^  with  which 
the  managers  furnished  their  magazines,  at  a  small  expense,  spo^ 
culating  on  the  poverty  and  imprudence  of  their  pensioners. 

The  sale  was  interrupted  by  the  most  singular  dispute  that  I 
ever  witnessed.  The  tyrant  of  a  troop  of  actors  of  melo-drama 
hi^d  just  found  here  his  wife,  who  quitted  him  five  years  before, 
leaving  nothing  but  debts  and  children.  The  lady,  who  played  the 
grande  firinceM^Cy  had  abandoned  the  tyrant  at  Chateaudun,  to  fol- 
low the  fortune  of  a  Coiiny  who  had  ceded  her  to  a  Jinanciery  who 
had  suffered  her  to  be  taken  from  him  by  Mccond  comigucy  who 
Jiad  arranged  for  her  with  a  La  Ruellcy  who  had  placed  her  in  the 
hands  of  a  Grimcy  which  latter,  the  husband  insisted,  should  take 
also  the  children  and  debts,  while  he  asserted,  on  the  contrary, 
that  the  tyrant  ought  to  take  back  his  wife;  who,  on  her  part, 
would  not  return  to  the  husband,  unless  he  consented  to  adopt 
two  young  /trincesy  with  whom  she  had  augmented  the  fieimily 
during  her  absence.  The  contest  became  so  complicated,  by  its 
various  episodes,  and  different  circumstanoes,  that  I  found  it  im- 
possible to  follow  its  thread,  or  conjecture  its  issue. 

At  the  table  next  to  mine  was  a  Du^azon-CorMety  of  at  least 
forty-five  years  of  age,  who  wished  to  prove  that  an  engagement 
was  offered  him  at  Paris^  on  the  strength  of  the  reputation  he 
had  acquired  at  Poitiers,  in  an  ofiera  condgucy  where  he  debuted 
only  twenty-five  years  before. 

A  JirMt  tragedian,  covered  with  bis  mantle  in  the.  most  pic- 
turesque manner,  contended  with  his  manajger  for  a  ha(f  bentjity 
which  he  wished  to  add  to  his  salary.  His  Gascon  accent,  and 
the  scraps  of  Alexandrines  With  which  he  ornamented  his  con- 
versation, gave  it  a  grace  altogether  original. 

^  This  manager/'  said  M.  Oorivalto  me,  speaking  of  the  man 
talking  with  the  tragedian,  ^^  is  a  novice,  who  does  tiot  under- 
stand his  business:  before  the  end  of  a  fortnight,^he  will  Spend  here 
a  hundred  crowns  in  refreshments,  to  compose  a  troop,  the  refuse 
of  all  the  others.  It  is  otherwise  with  old  BervUle,  whom  you 
so^  alone  at  the  table  opposite  us:  he  has  been  a  cgmedi^  for 
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fortf  years:  he  kaawB  aU  the  McretB,  that  is  t»  say,  ail  the  tricks^ 
of  the  trade,  aod  ther^fisre  always  finds  means  to  have  the  best 
9ubje€t9y  at  the  lowest  pesuMe  price.  The  most  seyere  diacipliDe 
reigns  in  his  companyy  which  he  commands  with*  firmness;  each 
of  the  comedians  who  compose  it  playing»  in  case  of  oecessity, 
every  part  awarded  him.  BerviUe  considers  only  the  pleasnre  of 
the  public,  and  the  interest  of  his  administralion.  All  the  ei^age« 
raents  he  makes  are  so  many  bills  of  health,  diat  place  the  con* 
tractors  out  of  the  reach  of  those  megrims  and  rapoui^  with  which 
the  atmosphere  of  theatres  is  so  generally  charged.  Hence  it 
results,  that  the  pnblie  is  satisfied,  the  treasury  filled,  the  actors 
regularly  paid,  and  the  enterprise  enriches  the  director." 

After  ft  short  discussion  upon  theatrical  tactics,  Dorivai  pio» 
posed  to  me  to  go  into  the  chamker  of  trial.  It  is  a  room  in  the. 
back  part  of  the  coffse«house,  where  those  comedians,  whose  r^«- 
tation  is  not  sufficiently  established,  give  the  managers,  or  thdr 
representatives,  a  specimen  of  their  talent.  It  is  impossible  to 
imagine  any  thing  more  extravagant  than  this  picture.  The  va* 
riety  of  fisices  and  attitudes,  the  contrast  of  costume  and  laagvage, 
the  cacophony  of  voices^  some  singing,  while  others  recite  or  de- 
claim, and  the  sang  froid  of  those  who  listen  to  this  horrible  da!* 
ter,  all  leads  one  to  think  that  we  are  in  one  of  those  hoepitais^ 
where  comedy  is  performed  by  madmen,  to  cure  tiiem.  One  deals 
out  a  sentence  of  MUhridate^y  another  a  scene  of  Cadrt-Romweif 
and  the  monologue  of  Metr9mania  is  interrupted  by  the  Poioname 
of  the  Calif e*  Camillus  addresses  his  imprecadons  to  JoerUte  in 
des/iair^  and  the  arietta  of  the  False  Magician  is  accompanied  by 
the  castignetto  of  a  duicer,  who  repeal  a  bolero. 

It  is  in  this  hall  the  addresses  are  given,  Uie  advances  naadsy 
and  the  engagements  signed.  The  comectian,  who  is  so  fertniMlft 
as  to  get  an  engagement,  returns  into  the  cofiee^hoase  in  triumph, 
and  regards  with  pity  those  of  his  comrades  who  still  solicit  what 
he  has  just  obtained,  without  thinking  that  the  severest  tml  is 
yet  to  be  made— that  of  pleasmg  the  public  before  whom  he  is 
to  appear. 

I  have  somewhere  read,  that  a  father,  designing  to  coirect 
in  his  son  a  dangerous  inclination,  conducted  him  to  the  hospitals^ 
to  show  him  the  consequences  of  the  vices  he  was  iaclinecl  ta^. 
Perhaps,  to  cure  many  of  our  young  people  of  the  theatrical 
mania,  it  would  suffice  to  take  them  to  the  Cqfi  Touehard. 
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voa  TES  romt  ? ouo. 
PERKINS'S  TRIANGULAR  VALVE  PUMP. 

{With  a  Plate.)  ^ 

Thb  triangular  valve  pump  was  invented  in  tiie  year  1812, 
by  Jacob  Perkins,  of  Massachusetts,  and  it  will  be  found  to  be  n 
complete  substitute  for  the  chain  pump.  It  has  been  adopted  by 
die  American  navy,  and  it  answers  every  expectation.  The  ad- 
vantage which  it  possesses  over  all  ether  ship-pumps  consists  ia 
the  following  particulars:  the  length  of  the  stroke,  the  ease  with 
which  it. is  worked,  the  tightness  of  the  valves,  the  saving  of  fric- 
tien,  the  saving  of  water  by  the  manner  of  opening  and  shutting 
the  valves,  the  simpli^ty  of  construction,  not  being  liable  to 
choke,  a  much  freer  passage  for  the  water  by  the  valves,  the  ease 
with  which  it  b  repaired,  no  loss  by  blowing,  and,  finally,  it^  being 
peculiarly  adapted  to  be  worked  by  the  pitch,  roU>  or  way  of  the 
.  ship.  This  pump  differs  from  all  others,  and  is  constructed  in 
the  following  manner:  the  body  is  a  simple  square  shaft,  formed  . 
of  plank,  of  a  thickness  suitable  io  its  diameter  and  length,  screw- 
ed  firmly  together.  If  the  diameter  is  eight  inches,  and  of  a  com- 
mon length,  the  plank  should  be  five  inches  thick.  The  column 
of  water  admitted  at  the  bottom,  and  discharged  at  the  top,. is  of 
an  equal  volume. 

The  valves,  which  cons^tiite  the  principal  part  of  this  im- 
provement, are  constructed  with  four  plates  of  iron,  brass,  or  any 
suitable  composition.  Two  of  them  are  in  the  form%f  an  isos-> 
celes  triangle,  the  two  equal  sides  being  double  the  length  of  the 
base*  The  other  two  are  square,  and  of  a  siae  which  will  extend 
^gonally  across  the  pump.  These  plates  are  perforated  with  « 
eufficient  number  of  holes  to  screw  or  hail  leathers  on  their  inner 
sur&ce.  The  former  &stening  is  preferred  for  the  larger  class  of 
pumps.  '  In  that  case,  thin  plates  are  laid  upon  the  leather,  to  re- 
ceive the  heads  of  the  screws.  The  leather  extends  about  one 
inch  over  the  two  equal  sides  of  the  triangular  plates,  and  at  the 
base  it  is  the  size  of  the  square  plates.  These  plates,  when  screw 
ed  or  nailed  together,  embrace  the  two  square  projections  of  lea- 
ther, and  form  the  joints  for  the  valves  to  play.  The  upper  and 
lower  valves  differ  in  one  important  particular,  viz.  the  upper,  or 
moving  valves,  have  a  check  bolt  attached  to  the  centre  of  one  of 
the  valves,  which  passes  freely  through  the  centre  of  the  other. 
On  its  end  is  fixed  an  adjusting  screw  and  washer.  With  this  fix- 
ture«  the  valves  may  be  so  regulated  as  not  to  press  on  the  sides 
•f  the  pump,  thereby  preventing  much  friction.  The  lower  valves 
are  placed  diagonally  in  the  pump,  and  immediately  at  the  bot- 
tom, resting  on  a  bolt  passing  diagonally  through  the  pump,  for 
that  purpose.  The  upper,  or  moving  valves,  are  suspended  by  a 
chain  or  rope  over  a  single  pulley,  at  the  head  of  the  pump,  luid 
are  made  to  move  from  within  a  few  inches  of  the  bottom  valve  to 
the  top  of  the  pump,  as  described  in  the  plate.  {See  Piafe*  fig^  1 .) 
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The  valyet,  when  thejr  shut,  fall  into  the  corners  of  the 
pump,  and  completely  £11  up  the  carity,  standing  at  an  angl^  of 
about  seventy  degrees.  The  length  of  stroke  being  about  tweatf 
times  that  of  the  common  atmospherical  pump,  and  as  consider* 
able  power  is  lost  in  overcoming  the  tit>  inertU  of  the  colunui  at 
every  stroke,  it  will  be. readily  se^n,  that  the  gain  is  as  twenty  to 
one  in  this  particular.  Many  pumps,  differently  modified,  ban 
been  constructed  to  obviate  this  difficulty;  such  as,  two  chamben 
leading  to  one  conducting  tube,  two  pistons  working  ahemafelf 
in  the  same  chamber,  &c.  &c.  But,  as  there  must  be  a  short  in- 
terval betweeh  each  stroke,  the  column  of  wate^  will  stop,  unless 
the  conducting  tube  is  considerably  smaller  than  the  chamber 
where  the  piston  works.  In  that  case,  the  water  would  cootimie 
to  move  upwards  until  after  one  of  the  pistons  begins  to  rise,  aad 
the  stream  would  be  constant;  but  here  the  increase  of  friction 
would  counterbalance  the  gain  by  a  constant  stream.  A  pump, 
to  work  with  the  least  possible  friction,  should  be  of  an  equal  ca« 
•  libre  throughout.  The  comuMMi  form  of  piston^  and  calves  kt 
supporting  and  raising  the  column,  very  much  obstructs  the  pis* 
aage  of  the  water,  and  prevents  its  rising  by  the  pressure  of  die 
atmosphere,  as  freely  as  it  otherwise  would;  thereby  losing  much 
^wer. 

The  triangular  values  are  best  calculated  io  admit  a  free 
passage  for.the  water.  All  other  forms,  from  their  coDstrucUoD} 
necessarily  impede  the  passage  of  the  water.  These  valves,  un- 
like any  ofters,  rest  on  the  sides  of  the  pump,  at  an  angle  of 
about  seventy  degrees;  and  when  the  water  rises  in  the  pump, 
the  lower  valves  close  towards  the  centre;  thereby  leaving  a 
much  larger  portion  of  the  aperture  unobstructed  than  in  the 
common  pump. 

The  common  pump-box  or  piston,  it  is  well  known,  occupies  a 
large  portion  of  the  calibre,  it  being  necessary  to  have  a  rim  of 
ineul  or  wood,  to  support  the  valves,  and  prevent  leakage;  which 
is  effected  by  leatheiing  the  periphery  of  the  box  or  piston.  Com- 
ipaon  valves  lie  horizontally  in  the  pump;  and  those  that  do  not 
rise  horizontally  to  admit  the  water  to  pass,  rise  at  an  angle  of 
about  forty-five  degrees.  The  triangular  valves  move  about  ten 
degrees,  to  admit  the  water  to  pass,  and  the  time  occuined  m 
shutting  will  be  as  ten  is  to  forty-five.  Qf  course  less  water  ii 
lost  by  the  closing  of  the  valves. 

The  triangular  valves  have  the  singular  property  of  growing 
tighter  by  use,  and  will  remain  so,  until  the  leather  which  ex- 
tends by  the  sides  of  the  plale  is  entirely  worn  out  On  the  con- 
trary, the  stuffing  or  leathering  of  the  common  piston  or  box, 
ftoon  begins,  by  use,  to  lose  water,  and  without  a  quick  stroke 
(which  should  always  be  avoided  if  possible),  very  little  will  be 
delivered. 

This  construction  of  valves  answers  the  double  purpose  of  valve 
fud  box.    In  this  particular  the  hnprovement  is  most  importaott 
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in^  entirely  new.  .Altho*.gh  the  square  form  ia  best  adapted  for 
this  kind  of  valves^yet  they  will  answer  better  for  the  round  pump 
thaif  the  common  box.  The  valves  to  fit  the  round  pump  should 
be  of  a  semi-elliptical  form.>  The  base  of  the  valve  should  be 
half  the  diameter  of  the  semi-ellipsis.  In  other  respects,  they 
are  constructed  like  the  triangular  valvesi  the  upper  valves  being 
prevented  from  pressure  on  the  sides  of  the  pomp  by  a  check.bolty 
or  any^  other  more  convenient  substitute  which  practice  may 
point  out. 

All  ship  pumps,  except  the  chain  pump,  are  very  liable  to 
cho^e,  which  often  renders  them  useless.  As  common  pumps 
are  constructed,  the  column  of  water  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
pump  moves  with  more  than  twice  the  velocity  of  that  which 
moves  in  the  chamber  or  tipper  part.  Consequently,  gravel,  sand, 
grain,  8cc.  8cc.  might  be  raised  by  the  velocity  of  the  water  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  pump,  when,  in  the  cham^r  or  enlarged  part  of 
it,  the  water  would  not  move  with  sufilicient  velocity  to  discharge 
what  entered  at  the  bottom.  The  effect  would  be  that  of  choking 
the  pump,  by  the  settling  of  the  gravel,  &c.  around  the  boxes. 
The  body  of  the  triangular  valve  pump  being  of  an  equal  diame^^ 
ter,  excepting  at  the  very  bottom,  where  it  is  a  little  enlarged, 
will  not  be  liable  to  choke;  since  any  matter  Which  is  light  enough 
10  enter  with  the  water  at  the  bottom^  will  be  discharged  at  the 
top,  the  velocity  of  all  parts  of  the  column  being  the  same. 

The  manner  of  working  these  pumps  has  been  found  by  ex* 
perience  to  be  less  laborious  than  any.  other.  All  parts  of  the 
body  are  made  to  act  at  the  same  time,  simply  by  walking  fore 
aad  aft  on  the  shq>'s  deck,  as  described  in  the  plate.  {$ee  Plate, 
J^S'  i*)  1'he  usual  velocity  with  which  a  man  moves  is  fotmd  to 
be  about  the  same  as  that  with  which  a  column  of  ^water  would 
move  most  advantageously.  This  being  the  case,  it  will  admit  of 
a  direct  pull,  which  is  the  simplest  and  most  free  from  friction  of 
all  others.  Iii  tilis  mode  of  pumping^  men  can  work  all  day  with- 
out 9fielling,  as  at  any  other  labour. 

The  blowing  or  admission  of  air  below  the  lower  box,  as  i» 
common  to  atmospherical  ship  pumps,  often  renders  them  almost 
or  entirely  useless.  The  valves  in  this  pump  being  placed  quite 
at  the  bottom,  Jio  air  can  enter  below,  the  Water  preventing  it. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  describe  the  triangular  valve 
pump,  as  worked  on  board  the  American  navy.    {See  Plated 

Fig.  AA  arc  two  square  pumps  of  an  equal  diameter.  BB  are 
the  upper  or  moving  valves,  being  attached  at.each  end  of  a  chain 
or  rope  of  such  a  length  as^  to  aUow  one  pak  of  the  valves  to  be: 
at  the  bottom  of  one  ptnnp,  while  the  others  are  at  the  top  of  the 
Uther,  The  ctu^  or  rope  runs  over  the. pulleys  £E,  and  aroimd 
the  aprights  FF.  The  men  walk  fore  and  aft,  alternately  raisfng 
the  valves  the  whole  length  of  the  pump.  The  valves  in  one 
pump  are  descending,  while,  in  the  other,  they  are  ascending.; 
Pi^B,  2,  3  and  4  are  different  views  of  the  triangular  valve. 
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The  Manner  q/*  Working  a  Pump,  by  the  Shift^a  Way  or  Motion, 

This  kind  of  pump  is  better  calculated  to  work  by  the  ship*« 
ipray  or  motion  than  any  other,  as  the  working  valve  is  not  con- 
fined to  any  part  of  the  pump,  and  will  accommodate  itself  to  all 
the  variations  of  the  rol)  or  pitch  of  the  ship. 

The  pitch  of  the  ship  is  the  most  favourable  for  self-working 
pumps.    They  may  also  be  worked  by  the  roll  or  way  of  the  ship. 

The  pump  may  be  worked  by  the  pitch  of  the  ship,  by  sim- 
ply suspending  a  hogshead  of  water  over  the  stem  of  the  vessel. 
This  hogshead  ^  attached  to  the  pump-rope,  which  leads  through 
a  derrick  over  the  stem.  The  length  of  the  pump-rope  should 
be  so  adjusted  that,  were  the  ship  without  motion,  the  upper 
valves  should  be  half  way  down  the  pump.  Suppose  the  ship  to' 
pitch  six  feet,  the  valves  would  work  three  feet  below,  and  three 
above  the  centre  of  th^  pump.  The  more  the  ship  pitches,  the 
longer  the  stroke. 

The  hogshead  is  prevented  from  dragging  when  the  ship !» 
under  way,  by  two  guys.  The  operation  will  be  thus:  when  the 
hogshead  rises  by  the  sinking  of  the  stern  of  the  ship,  the  rope 
will  slacfi  up,  and  the  valves  will  sink,  by  their  own  weight,  in  the 
pump;  and  when  the  stern  rises,  the  weight  of  the  hogshead  wiU^ 
draw  up  the  valves,  and  discharge  in  proportion  to  the  length  of 
the  stroke. 

The  ship  may  be  pumped  by  the  roll,  by  rigging  a  derrick 
over  the  side.  This  mode  will  answer  in  a  calm  only.  The  valves 
must  be  half  way  down  the  pump,  when  the  ship  is  on  an  even 
keel. 

In  order  to  work  the  pump  by  the  way  of  the  ship,  a  log 
chip,  of  aboitf  two  and  a  half  feet  square,  is  made  fast  by  a  guy 
from  each  corner  of  the  log-chip  to  the  pump-rope,  which  passes 
over  a  derrick  fixed  at  the  stem.  The  log-chip,  when  let  down 
into  the  water,  presents  itself  at  right  angles  with  the  surface  of 
it,  if  properly  balanced  by  a  weight  at  the  bottom  edg^e.  To  the. 
log-chip  a  line  is  fixed  at  the  upper  edge,  and  as  soon  as  it  has 
drawn  Uie  valves  to  the  top  of  the  pump,  it  should  be  tripped  ioid 
drawn  in. .  This  can  be  done  by  one  man,  if  the  ship  does  not  sail 
too  fast.  As  soon  as  the  valves  are  down  to  the  bottom  of  the 
pump,  the  trip-line  must  be  slacked.  The  valvea  are  again  drawn 
up  and  the  water  discharged,  as  before. 


The  ancients  rode  their  horses  without  bridles  (Heame  in 
Leland's  Itinerary,  vol.  l.p.  1S8);  wherefore  when  Misson,  vol.  3. 
p.  414,  speaks  of  a  brazen  horse,  without  a  bridle,  at  Naples,  as 
an  emblem  of  liberty,  he  was  certainly  mistaken  in  that  p<Mnt,  as . 
was  king  Conrad,  who  had  the  same  conception,  and  put  a  bit  in. 
the  horse's  mouth. 
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COURSE  OF  STUDIES  PURSUED  AT  OXFORD. 

NoTHiifG  seems  less  understood,  ormoreindustrioiisly  misrepreseDt* 
ed,  than  the  course  of  studies,  which  this  unirersity  reformed  aud  settled 
some  years  ago,  and  which  is  now  pursued  even  more  vigorously  than  at 
the  time  of  its  first  institution.  I  propose  to  expldn  very  minutely  its  se- 
veral parts;  and  to  throw  in  oocasionaUy  such  remarks  as  seem  necessary 
to  meet  the  ohjections,  which  are  now  and  then  alleged  by  hasty  and  su- 
perficial observers. '  A  plan  of  studies  sketched  on  paper  is,  I  am  aware, 
often  very  fallacious:  and  nothing  is  more  easy  than  to  mislead  the  public 
bjr  a  plausible  statement  of  this  kind.  I  have  myself  seen  outlines  ^wn, 
divided  into  studies  of  the  first  year,  of  the  second  year,  and- so  on,  which 
appeared  to  comprehend  almost  all  one  could  desire  to  learn,  eitlier  in  lite* 
rature  or  science:  but  the  persons  who  execute  this  plan  must  be  more 
fortunate  than  common,  if  me  materials  on  which  they  operate  are  capa- 
ble of  bearing  it.  Ina  universify,  one  fourth  part  of  which  changes  every 
year,  the  new  comera  differ  to  widely  in  age,  in  capacity,  in  dispobition 
and  turn  of  thought,  infn^vious  knowledge  and  attainments,  that  it  seems 
inconceivable  how  they  can  be  classified  in  this  manner,  without  a  sacri- 
fice, not  of  extreme  cases— for  that  must  happen  in  all  comprehensive 
plans — but  of  something  worth  preserving  and  improving  in  all.  The 
books  and  the  portions  of  science  allotted  to  the  first  year  are  such  as 
many,  by  the  most  diligent  study  during  four  yters,  can  never  go  beyond; 
while  others  pome  so  ripe  and  forward  as  to  be  quite  ^  to  begin  where  the 
former  end.  The  fiicility,  again,  of  learning^  the  rate  of  advancement, 
varies  in  sucti  wide  proportions,  that  no  fair  classification  can  be  found- 
ed on  this  basis.  It  is  idle  to  think  that  any  ^stem  of  education  can 
equalize  the  powers  of  different  minds.  The  nominal  rank  and  precedence 
of  the  student,  like  rank  in  all  the  liberal  professions,  must  be  determined 
chiefly,  not  by  his  merit,  but  by  his  standing:  the  habits  of  society,  the 
mixed  and  entangled  interests  of  life,  require  it:  but  in  obtaining  this 
rank,  it  may  be  contrived— and  it  is  the  great  secret  of  liberal  education 
so  to  contrive  it — that  emulation  shall  be  an  active,  steady,  and  command- 
ing principle.-  Compulsion  in  such  cases  is  ridiculous.  It  scarcely  suc- 
eeeds  even  in  a  nursery;  and,  as  we  advance  in  vears,  is  less  to  be  wished 
for,  and  is  in  foct  less  practicable.  Constaht  admonition,  the  cogitcious- 
ness  of  an  overseeing  eyej  the  fear  of  reproof,  and  the  hope  of  praise,  are 
indeed  of  service,  are  even  necessary  to  overcome  the  desultory  habits  of 
youth,  to  check  its  wandering^s,  to  fix  its  resolutions,  and  keep  it  to  its 
ffurpose.  These,  however,  are  secondary  and  incidental-  powers:  they 
servdto  refit  and  keep  the  machinery  in  order;  but  the  great  spring, 
which  moves  and  invigorates  the  whole,  is  emulation. 

According  to  the  last  regulations,  the  university  honours  are  obtained 
in  the  following  manner. 

When  the  student  is  about  two  years*  standing,  he  is  subject  to  a 
public  examination,  which  admits  him,  not  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of 
arts,  but  to  that  intermediate  step,  which  still  retains  its  old  title  of  so- 
]^Ma  generaiU.  The  old  exercise  was  a  logical  disputation  in  the  pub-* 
lie  schools,  on  three  philosophical  questions,  which  had  long  dwindled 
into  an  insignificant  form,  before  thle  present  exercise  was  substituted  in 
its  room.  At  this  previous  examination,  he  is  expected  to  construe  accu- 
rately some  one  Greek  and  one  Latin  book  at  least*  the  most  di^cult 
works  are  not  required  or  encouraged,  as  there  is  no  competition  between 
the  candidates,  and  an  accurate  grammatical  acquaintance  with  the 
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structure  of  tbe  tiro  lanpitges  U  tiie  point  chieiy  iuquired  into.  Xoao- 
phon.  Homer,  Hoiodotus,  Sophodes,  Euripides,  and  Demostbeoes,  amoi^ 
the  Greeks;  and  Virgil,  Horace,  SaDust,  Liyj,  and  Cicero,  among'  die 
Latins,  are  the  most  usual  books.  Besides  tms,  be  is  examined  in  some 
compendium  of  logic  (geiierally  Aldricb's),  and  in  Euclid's  Elements  of 
Greometry.  It  is  not  thought  reputable  for  a  candidate  to  bare  <imitted 
either  of  these  branches,  but  one  of  them  is  absolutely  required;  and  in 
all  cases  he  is  made  to  tnmslate  a  passage  from  some  English  author  into 
Latin.  All  this  is  done  in  pubhc.  Eight  can^dates  may  be  examined 
in  one  day,  who  are  all  present  during  the  whole  time;  and  there  is  com- 
monly a  numerous  attendance  of  junior  students.  Indeed  there  must  of 
necessity  be  ftn  audience,  because  ereiy  candidate  is  bound  to  attend 
one  examination  before  he  is  examined  himself.  The  number,  howeTer, 
far  exceeds  what  the  statute  requires,  and  the  school  is  often  quite  fott. 
The  examiners  are  three  in  number,  annually  appointed  by  tbe  nnirewity, 
and  sworn  to  the  faithful  performance  of  their  duty. 

if  the  student  fails  on  this  occasion,  it  passes  mb  nleniiq.  He  doei 
not  receive  his  certificate  at  the  close  of  the  day;  and  he  may  present 
himself  again  the  next  term. 

After  having  passed  this  examination,  his  studies  are  directed  more 
steadily  to  the  other,  where  the  honour  he  acquires  will  depend  entirely 
on  his  own  exertions.  He  cannot  present  himself  till  after  the  third  year 
ia  completed,  and  it  is  common  to  defer  it  till  the  end  of  the  fourth  year. 
He  is  then.examined  first  in  the  rudiments  of  religion:  a  passage  in  the 
Greek  Testament  is^ven  him  to  construe,  and  he  is  tried,  by  questions 
arising  out  of  it,  whither  he  has  a  proper  view  of  the  christian  scheme* 
and  of  the  outline  of  sacred  history.  He  is  expected  to  give  some  ^Cr 
count  of  the  evidences  of  Christianity,  and  to  show  by  his  answers  that 
he  is  acquainted  with  the  thirty-nine  articles,  and  has  read  attentirely 
some  commentary  upon' them.  He  is  examined  again  in  log^c,  the  object 
being  chiefly  to  see  that  he  has  just  and  firm  couceptions  of  its  leading 
principles;  and  on  this  occasion,  selections  from  the  Or^non  are  oftsm 
introduced. 

The  examination  then  proceeds  to  liietoric  and  ethics.  Upon  tibest 
subjects  the  celebrated  treatises  of  Aristotle  are  chiefly  used;  and  who- 
ever is  master  of  them  knows  what  an  exercise  of  the  mind  it  is  to  ac- 
quire a  thorough  insight  into  the  argument,  and  what  a  serious  discipline 
the  stodint  must  have  undergone,  who  has  accomp^sh^d  this  point  The 
accuratft  method  observed  in  each  treatise  renders  it  not  a  perplexing, 
but  merely  an  arduous  task:  the  precision  of  the  language,  the  close  con- 
nexion of  the  reasoning,  the  enlarged,  philosophical  views,  and  tbe  im- 
mense store  of  principles  and  maxims  which  they  contain,  point  them  out 
as  the  best  calculated  perhaps  of  any  single  woiks  for  bringing  into  play 
all  the  enemes  of  the  intellect,  and  for  tr3ring,  not  merely  the  diligence 
of  the  schokr,  but  the  habit  of  discrimination  which,  he  has  formed,  the 
general  accuracy  of  his  thoughti,  and  the  force  and  vigour  of  his  mind. 
If  it  be  at  all  pf  use  to  divide,  to  distinguish,  and  to  define,  to  study  clear 
arrangement  and  order,  to  discern  connexion,  and  to  comprehend  a  plan 
composed  of  many  widely  separated  parts,  hardly  any  works  can  be  nam- 
ed, so  well  adapt^  to  all  these  purposes.  To  these  is  often  added,  at  the 
option  of  the  student,  the  treatise  on  Politics,  which  is  in  fact  a  continua- 
tion and  completion  of  the  ethical  system. 

Besides  these  treatises  of  Aristotle,  Quintilian,  as  belonging  to  rhe- 
toric, and  the  philosophical  works  of  Cicero,  especially  that  De  Qfficiis 
as  belonging  to  ethics,  are  admitted.  And  these  last,  as  being  of  eaner 
attainment,  are  of  course  the  choice  of  many  candidates,  ^t  neither 
of  them  are  strictly  indispensable. 
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In  examiniiig  viva  voce  almost  two  hundred  candidates  erery  year, 
nearly  in  the  same  departments,  mach  skill  and  care  is  requisite,  lest  a 
certain  routine  of  questions  be  introduced,  which  a  student  ma^  learn, 
and  give  to  them  some  plausible  answers,  without  having  drawn  his  know* 
ledge  fran  the  original  source.  Nothiui;'  but  practice  and  constant  yigi- 
lance,  joiued  to  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  several  books,  can  effec* 
tually  guard  against  this  abuse.  And  hence  to  a  by-stander  the  examina- 
tion may  often  seem  vague  and  desultory,  when  the  design  only  is,  to 

>  probe  the  candidate  here  and  there,  and  to  ascertain  that  his  reading  has 
been  serious,  not  loose  or  superficial,  or,  as  might  sometimes  happen,  none 
stall. 

At  this  examination  the  student  presents  what  number  of  classical 
authors  he  pleases,  provided  they  be  not  less  than  three,  and  those  of  the 
higher  order,  including  both  languages.  It  is  not  unusual  for  those  who 
aim  at  the  highest  honours  to  mention  Homer,  Pindar,  one,  two,  or  three 
of  the  Greek  tragedians,  and  Aristophanes.  Thncydides  is  seldom  omit- 
ted. The  other  historians,  and  the  orators,  are  also  included,  according 
as  the  student's  line  of  reading  has  been.  Of  Latin  authors,  besides  the 
poets  df  the  Augustan  age,  Livy,  Tacitus,  Cicero,  Juvenal,  and  Lucretius 
are  the  most  usual.  In  the  books  that  he  names,  he  is  expected  to  be 
well  and  accurately  versed;  and  although  great  encouragement  is  given 
to  an  enlai^ged  range,  yet  a.  hasty  and  unscholarlike  manner  d  reading, 
however  extensive  it  may  be,  will  not  obtain  reward,  and  b  in  fact  much 
'discountenanced. 

Besides  the  questions  proposed  viva  vocty  many  others  in  the  different 
branches  of  the  examination  are  put,  and  answered  on  paper,  while  other 
things  are  going  on.  And  in  this  manner  also  the  candidate's  knowledge 
of  latinity  is  tried. 

The  mathematical  examination  is  quite  a  distinct  business.  It  is 
conducted  indeed  at  the  same  time,  but  is  chiefly  done  on  paper,  if  the 
student  has  advanced  far  in  those  studies;  although  for  every  candidate, 
who  preseAtB  himself  in  mathematics,  there  is  an  oral  examination,  in 
which,  with  a  table  of  ^iagrams  before  him,  he  is  called  upon,  not  to  give 
lull  and  long  demonstrations,  but,  as  the  examiner  turns  over  z  corres- 
ponding table,  to  answer  questions  relating  to  the  properties  of  figures, 
and  ^e  mode  of  proving  certain  theorems.  The  souiHiness  of  his  scientific 
studies  is  thus  made  known;  and  he  has  problems^  which  require  time  and 
close  attention,  to  solve  at  his  leisure  on  paper,  while  the  examination 
payes  on  to  others. 

It  must  be  well  known  to  every  one  who  has  had  experience  in  life, 
that,  notwithstanding  this  formidable  array  of  bopksand  sciences,  great 
numbers  of  candidates  mUst  be  allowed  to  pass,  whose  attainments  in  both 
are,  from  various  causes,  very  inconsiderable.  Still  if  the  system  be  so 
conducted  as  to  encourage  exertion,  it  would  be  absurd  to  reject  those 

.  of  the  most  moderate  pretensions,  who  have  passed  through  their  period 
of  residence  with  good  conduct,  and  a  tolerably  reg^ar  attention  to  the 
prescribed  studies.  Nothing  but  extreme  incapacity,  extraordinary  want 
-  of  school  education,  or  gross  idleness  at  the  university,  will  absolutely  ex- 
clude a  student  from  his  degree  at  the  regular  time.  Of  this  description 
some  few  are  found  every  year.  But  even  these  are  not  finally  rejected; 
they  may  appeiur  at  the  following  examination,  and,  unless  tlie  same  insuf- 
ficiency is  again  observed,  generally  pass.  *'  Only  six  candidates  can  be 
examined  in  one  day:  and  every  candidate  must  produce  a  certificate  of 
having  attended  two  entire  days  of  some  former  examinatioi^  before  he 
can  be  admitted." 
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Of  those  who  are  thought  worthy  of  honmm,  there  are  two  daawt  in 
the  branch  of  literature,  and  two  in  ^at  of  mathematical  scieDces;  and 
nothini^  hinders  a  candidate  from  being  distinguished  in  each  branch:  in- 
deed thia  double  honour  is  very  frequent. '  rribe  second  class  of  each  de- 
partment is  divided  into  two  parts,  an  upper  and  a  lower;  so  that  in  &ct 
there  are  three  classes  of  honours  in  literature,  and  three  in  mathematics 
The  individuals  of  each  class  are  arranged  among  themselires,  not  acoor- 
4in^  to  merit,  but  in  alphabetical  order.  It  has  usually  happened,  thsi 
above  one  third  of  the  whole  number  of  candidates  have  been  placed  id 
the  list  of  honour:  but  of  these  by  far  the  greater  part  are  in  the  lower 
division  of  the  second  class.  AH  these  names  are  pnhted:  the  names  of 
those  who  simply  pass  and  obtain  no  honour,  are  not  printed.  If  any  can- 
didate  is  rejected,  it  passes  sub  HlenHo,  His  certificate  is  not  delivered 
to  him. 

The  examiners  are  sworn  officers,  sqppointed  for  two  years;  they  are 
four  in  number,  and  must  all  be  present,  unless  prevented  by  sicknesa  or 
some  vei^  ur^nt  cause.  The  school  is  in  general  much  crowded  dniing 
the  examination-weeks,  especially  when  a  candidate,  who  enjoys  any  pre- 
vious reputation,  is  to  appear.  In  such  cases  a  strong  interest  is  excited 
among  all  orders,  aiid  great  attention  is  paid. 

It  will  be  evident,  from  the  statement  here  given,  that  the  students 
are  prepared  to  pass  this  examination,  not  by  solemn  public  lectunas,  de- 
livered lo  a  numerous  class  from  a  professor's  chair,  but  by  private  stm^ 
in  their  respective  colleges.  This  method  of  study  is  the  next  thing  which 
requires  to  be  explained;  for  upon  this  point  also  the  world  are  greatly, 
and  in  some  instances  purposely,  misinformed. 

The  mode  of  instruction  by  coUege  lectures,  which  prevails  at  both 
the  English  universities,  is  an  innovation  upon  the  original  plan,  which  fsr- 
merly  obtained  among  them,  and  which  is  still  practised  in  foreign  univer- 
sities, and  I  believe  in  those  of  Scotland.  Some  peculiar  a^vanti^es 
there  are  attending  each  method,  and  the  best  method  perhaps  would  be 
that  which  should  unite  both  more  completely  than  is  the  ca&e  with  any 
ipodem  university.  If,  however,  they  are  compared  one  against  the  other, 
as  means  of  instruction,  the  preference  seems  strongly  due  to  that  of  col- 
lege lectures. 

Under  this  system  the  pupils  of  one  tutor  are  easily  classed  acoord- 
ing  to  their  capacities,  and  the  stock  of  learning  and  science  they  hnag 
with  them.     When  fonned  into  these  subdivisions,  the  choice  of  the  lec- 
ture may  be  adapted  to  their  peculiar  wants,  and  the  lecturer  can  p^- 
ceive,  individually  as  he  goes  along,  hoW  his  instruction  is  received.     Tlie 
heaviness  of  solitary  reading  is  relieved  by  the  number  which  composa 
a  clasji:  tliis  number  varies  from  three  or  four  to  ten  or  twelve:  a  sort 
of  emulation  is  awakened  in  the  pupil,  and  a  degree  of  animation  in  the 
instructor,  which  canuot  take  place  with  a  single  pupil,  and  which  ap- 
proache^i  to  the  vivacity  of  a  public  speaker  addressing  an  audience.    At 
the  same  time  he  can  address  himself  to  individuals,  satisfy  their  scruples, 
ctii^rect  their  errors,  and  in  so  doing,  the  subject  being  thoroughly  nftsd 
and  h^^iiii  4I,  is  seen  in  a  variety  of  hghts,  and  &stensmore  durably  on  the 
mind  of  t  hmc  who  arc  listeners  merely.     Indeed,  the  impression  thus 
snade  hy  tliL^orems  of  science,  and  by  processes  of  reasoning  on  every  anb- 
JGutf  U  bu  liiuch  more  vivid,  and  the  means  are  &t  hand  of  sfBcertaining  so 
feaU^^facttH  d\  how  each  pupil  receives  what  he  hears,  that  the  business  of 
teariiing  is  made  less  irksome  and  fatiguing  to  both  parties;  and  in  a  few 
weeki  Ut^  tutor  is  enabled  to  form  a  juster  estimate  of  the  abilities,  and 
nuickno^-^,  and  mental  habits,  of  his  pupil,  than  any  othur  system  coold 
-  ta  him  in  as  many  years. 
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In  reading'  the  principal  classic  antborsalso,  which  formi  a  great  port 
of  Oxford  education,  the  advantages  of  this  method  are  not  less  conspico- 
ons.  A  habit  of  accuracy,  the  last  habit  which  a  young  man  acquires  by 
himself,  is  thus  created^  A  thousand  points  are  remarked  as  he  goes  along, 
which  would,  have  escaped  a*  solitary  student.  Bad  school-practices  are 
corrected.  Principles  of  taste  and  criticism  are  conveyed  in  the  roost 
striking*  manner,  because  they  arise  out  of  the  occasion,  and  are  taught 
with  the  example  before  him.  Opinions  of  men  and  books,  and  whatever 
■else  is  connected  with  the  topics  as  they  occur,  are  easily  communicated. 
The  scheme  of  literature  is  gradually  unfolded  to  his  mmd,  according  as 
.  he  is  able  to  bear  it,  and  to  profit  by  it.  In  fact,  there  is  no  work  of  the 
chiss  here  alluded  to,  which  may  not  serve  as  a  text-book;  with  which  in- 
formation of  every  soit  may,  as  the  occasion  requires,  "be  interwoven;  and 
the  mode  of  imparting  it  may  be  adapted  to  the  individual  who  is  address- 
ed. It  is  thus  that  the  stores  of  one  qnind  may  most  effecfually  be  tran»)- 
fused  into  another,  whether  concerning  matters  of  literature,  or  philoso- 
^phy,  or  religion,  or  the  conduct  of  life.  It  is  in  these  readings  that  the 
full  merit  of  those  ancient  models  is  made  prominent,  and  brought  home 
,to  Uie  feelings  ap^^apprehension  of  every  one.  They  serve  as  specimens 
and  exemplflj^,  according  to  which  private,  study  may  be  formed  and  ' 
.moulded;  for  in  private  study,  after  aU,  the  great  field  of  literature  must 
rbe  traversed.  And  hence  is  established  that  intercourse  of  mind,' which 
imperceptibly  gives  a  tincture  «ven  to  the  most  thoughtless,  and  marks  a 
lasting  stamp  on  ethers,  who  are  hardly  conscious  of  the  successive  im- 
pulses, by  which  the  impression  is  continually  worn  in. 

In  the  more  ambitious  display  of  a  public  lectui^,  there  are,  beyond  a 
iloubt,  advantages  which  private  instriictioii  cannot  have.  The  effort  of 
the  lecturer  is  naturally  grater,  his  matter  more  carefully  prepared,  bit 
"tone  and  diction  more  elevated  and  impressive.  There  are  emotions  which 
eloquence  can  raise,  and  which  lead  to  loftier  thoughts  and  nobler  aspir- 
ings, than  commonly  spring  up  in  the  private  intercourse  of  men:  when 
-the  latent  flame  of  genius  has  been  kindled  by  some  transient  ray,  shot 
perhaps  at  random,  ancf  aimed  least  where  it  took  the  greatest  effect,  but 
which  has  set  all  the  kindred  sparks  that  lay  there,  in  such  a  heat  and  stir 
as  that  no  torpid  indolence,  or  low  earthly-rooted  cares,  shall  ever  again 
rsmothsr  or  keep  them  down.  *From  this  high  lineage  may  spring  ti  never- 
failing  race;  few  indeed,  but  more  illustrious  because  they  are  few, 
through  whom  the  royal  bipod  of  philosophy  shall  descend  in  its  purest 
channels,  but  will  hardly  be  brought  down  to  mingU  with  the  baser  alloy 
of  the  unschooled  multitude.  It  is  not,  it  cannot  be,  the  most  effectual 
means  by  which  instruction  is  to  be  conveved  to  the  minds  of  the  great 
tnajority  of  students;  and  to  do  this,  surely,  is  the  prime  object  in  any  sys- 
.lem  of  national  education.  The  succession  of  illustrious  names  brought 
into  notice  by  the  other  mode,  is  apt  to  cast  a  delusive  splendour  over  the 
prominent  masses  which  it  illumines,  and  to  withdraw  our  attention  from 
the  thousand  inferior  objects  which  are  crowded  in  the  back  ground,  less 
captivating,  it  is  ^rue,  to  the  imagination,  but  equally  entitled  to  the  ca^ 
of  true  p^lanthropy.  I  would  not  undervalue  these  higher  doings;  but 
we  roust  be  cautious  how  they  leful  us  out  of  the  track  of  plain  and 
sober  industry.  A  thirst  (br  distinction  may  interfere  with  hoqnely  du- 
ties more  really  important  to  mankind.  Our  husbandry  is  ^ruly  on  a  large 
scale;  but  let  us  beware  how  we  sacrifice,  after  the  example  of  vain,  os- 
tentatious breeders,  .tlie  food  of  some  twenty  or  thirty,  for  the  sake  of 
making  a  proud  show  of  one.  Such  produce  is' not  the  true  or  certain 
test  of  skilful  management    If  we  seu^  oyt  into  the  wojrld  |ui  ^annuiJ 
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supply  of  men,  wbose  minds  are  imbued  with  lUeratiire,  accordixi^  to 
t)»eir  several  measures  of  capacity,  impressed  with  what  we  hold  to  be  the 
soundest  principles  of  policy  and  religion,  grounded  in  the  elements  of 
science,  and  taught  how  they  may  best  direct  their  efibrts  to  farther  at* 
tainments  in  tbat  line;  if,  with  this  common  stock,  of  which  tbey  all  par- 
take, they  be  encouraged  afterwards  to'shike  off  into  the  several  fwofes- 
sions  and  employments  of  life,  to  engage  in  the  public  service  of  the  stale, 
or  to  watch  of^r  and  manage  the  lesser  circle  of  afiairs,  which  the  inde- 
pendent gentlemen  of  this  country,  and  of  this  country  only,  conduct  in 
their  respective  qeighbourhoods;  I  think  we  do  a  gpreater  and  more  solid 
good  to  the  nation,  than  if  we  sought  to  extend  over  Europe  the  fame  of  a 
few  exalted  individuals;  or  to.  acquire  renown  by  exploring  untrodden 
regions,  and  b}  holding  up  to  the  world,  ever  ready  to  admire  what  is 
new,  the  fruite  of  our  discovery.  • 

Let  not  this  be  construed  into  an  admission  that  speculation  is  dis- 
couraged. The  fact  is  not  so.  But  it  is  not,  and  it  ought  not  to  be,  the 
business  of  a  body.  It  is  for  us  to  execute  an  established  system;  to  teach 
and  to  recommend  what  is  thoroughly  approved.  Individuals  may  engage 
in  the  task  of  discovery;  and  they  are  better  fitted  for  that  task,  if  they 
be  well  informed  in  what  is  already  known.  In  case  they  should  be  re- 
warded for  their  honourable  search,  '<  if  truth  shall  have  spoken  to  them 
before  other  men,''  let  them  in  the  name  of  truth  not  withhold  the  secret; 
it  will  be  eagr^rly  listened  to  here  as  elsewhere;  and  if,  after  due  proba- 
tion, it  be  found  to  be  indeed  the  voice  of  truth  which  spake  it,  our  sys- 
tem will  thankfully  receive  the  wholesome  aliment.  But  to  expect  that 
every  crude  opinion  or  untried  theory  shall  enter  as  soon  as  it  demands 
admission,  and  take  its  place  amongst  us,  while  we  rise  up  and  make  rocMn 
to  receive  it,  is  against  all  reason  and  the  analogy  of  things.  Let  the  ex- 
periments be  tried,  and  repeatedly  tried,  in  some  insignificant  spot,  some 
comer  of  the  farm:  but  let  us  not  risk  the  whole  harvest  of  the  year  upon 
a  doubtful  project   . 

There  is  one  province  of  education,  indeed,  jn  which  we  are  slow  in 
believing  that  any  discoveries  can  be  maide.  The  scheme  of  revehitioo, 
we  think,  i»  closed,  and*we  expect  no  new  light  on. earth  to  break  in  upoo 
us.  The  sacred  volume,  we  know,  has  b^n  abused  (as  what  gift  of  the 
Almighty  has  not  been  abused?)  for  the  worst  and  wickedest  ends.  It  has 
been  hidden  from  the  world,  it  has  been  corrupted,  misinterpreted,  and 
perverted,  so  as  to  become  an  engine  of  fraud,  error,  and  blind  fanati- 
cism. These  arts  and  these  acts  of  violence  we  hold  it  our  especial  duty 
to  remedy  and  to  guard  against;  to  keep  strict  watch  roiind  that  sacred 
citadel,  to  deliver  out  in  due  measure  and  season  the  stores  it  contains,  to 
make  our  countrymen  look  to  itas  a  tower  of  strength,  and  to  defend  it 
ag^nst  open  and  secret  enemies.  It  stands  conspicuous  in  all  eur  streets: 
it  catches  the  eye  in  every  direction,  and  at  every  turning:  and  we  should 
think  all  our  views  incomplete  without  it. 

But  I  have,  while  pursuing  these  topics  as  they  pressed  upon  my  at- 
tention, left  two  or  three  points  oimtted,  which  belong  to  the  detail  of  oar 
proceedings. 

Notwithstanding  the  high  authorities  quoted  against  the  practice  of 
composition,  it  forms  part  of  the  business  of  education  in  eaoh  o^lege. 
These  exercises,  however,  are  all  in  prose,  with  the  few  exceptions  belora 
alluded  to,  and  they  are  alternately  English  and  Latin.  In  some  colleges 
a  selection  of  the  best  is  made  every  week,  and  .read  piiblicly  before  the 
college  by  the  authors.  '  In  others  they  are  coUeoted  at  the  end  o^  each 
term,  some  judgment  is  pronounced  upon  them>  ^tpd  ^ose  who  have  jrrit* 
ten  the  best  are  thanked  and  commended. 
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It  is  also  the  practice  of  most  colleges  (certainly  of  all  the  largper 

colleges)  to  examine  every  student  at  Ihe  end  of  each  term  in  the  studies 

*    of  the  term.   On  this  occasion  he  presents  written  notes  and  abridgments 

which  he  has  formed,  and  gfives  an  account  of  any  other  things  he  has  read, 

connected  with  the  main  course  of  his  studies. 

There  have  also  been  for  about  forty  years  prize  exercises^  proposed 
by  the  chancellor,  in  Latin  verse,  and  English  prose;  to  which  our  present 
chancellor  has  added  one,  at  his  own  suggestion,  in  Latin  pnose.  These 
are  open  to  the  whole  university;  and  the  successful  compositions  are  re- 
cited in  the  theatre,  in  the  most  pubUc  manner,  at  the  annual  commemora- 
tion. The  number  of  exercises  usually  given  in  is  fifty  or  sixty;  and  oc- 
casionally a  priz^  in  English  verse  is  added,  which  has  brought  forth 
poems  of  np  cpmmon  merit 

*  Such  is  the  outline  of  the  studies  of  this  place:  an  outline,  which  t 
do  not  say  is  incapable  of  being  improved  and  enlarged,  but  which  does 
seem  to  comprehend  all  the  leading  objects  of  liberal  education.  In  par- 
ticular, it  might,  without  danger  of  interfering  too  much  with  the  more 
efficient  studies  of  private  colleges,  admit  of  more  frequent  public  lectur- 
ing than  is  at  present  practised.  But  to  suppose  that  there  is  no  such 
lecturing,  is  a  great  mistake.  Besides  a  course,  and  sometimes  two 
(  courses,  in  divinity,  I  have  already  mentioned  that  lectures  in  this  way  are 

'  read  by  the  several  professors  in  natural  philosophy,  astronomy,  chemis- 

try, mineralogy,  botany,  anatomy,  to  classes  drawn  from  different  col- 
i^pes,  at  the  option  of  the  individuals,  or  under  the  advice  of  their  tutors.  ' 
Public  lectures,  which  are  rather  detached  dissertations,  are  also  read, 
one  in  each  term,  to  the  whole  university,  by  the  professor  of  poetry  and 
the  professor  of  modern  histor]^  There  is  likewise  a  course  in  modem 
history  often  read  to  a  select  class,  in  which  the  doctrines  of  political 
economy  have  by  the  present  professor  been  much  introduced  and  dis- 
cussed. 

That  political  economy  therefore  i»  unkown  or  diseountenanced  as  a 
science,  is*  equally  wrong  with  many  other  im'putations  against  us.  The 
best  works  in  that  branch,  as  well  as  in  thfe  elements  of  law  and  politics, 
are  in  the  hands  of  many  students,  with  the  full  approbation  of  tho«e  who 
regulate  their  studies;  although  it  is  never  forgotten  that  to  lay  a  founda- 
tion of  liberal  literature,  ancient  and  modern,  before  any  particular  pur- 
suit absorbs  the  mind,  is  our  main  business.  Any  student  also  may  obtain 
assistance  from  the  professor^  of  Saxon  and  oriental  learning.  But  it  is 
seldom  that  classes  are  fonned  in  these  branches.  A  few  individuals, 
enough  to  keep  up  the  succession  unbroken,  have  always  made  them  their 
favourite  study.  But  no  account  is  taken  of  these  matters  at  the  exa- 
minations for  degrees. 

Harold  says,  in  the  five  pieces  of  Rnnic  poetry,  p.  78,  ^1 
know  how  to  perform  eight  exercises:  1  (rght  with  courage;  I 
keep  a  fii*ra  scat  on  horseback^  I  »m  skilled  in  swimrairig;  1  glide 
along  the  ice  on  skates;  I  excel  in  darling  the  lance;  I  am  dex* 
terous  at  the  oar."  The  editor  observes  on  this,  "In  the  preced- 
ing poem  Harold  mentions  eight  exercises,  but  enumerates  only 
five."  But  there  are  plainly  six  enumerated,  and  in  the  last 
stanza  the  two  others  are  clearly  mentioned — ^^  shooting  with,  a 
bow,  and  navigating  a  ship." 
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^OR  THB  PORT  FOLIO. 

ON  PUBLISHING  PRIVATE  LETTERS. 

Man  is  so  completely  surrounded  by  evils  which  sagacky 
cantiot  foresee,  nor  pinidence  avert,  that  there  is  scarcely  any  epi* 
thet  sufficiently  strong  to  designate  the  crime  of  enlarging  the 
circle  of  infelicity.  A  weak  judgment  may  be  rectified  by  expe- 
rience; industry  can  supply  the  deficiencies  of  idleness;  irregu- 
larity may  be  persuaded  to  abandon  her  volatile  course,  and  ar- 
thritic pains  are  soothed  by  patience.  But  how  shall  we  guar4 
against  that  species  of  perfidy  which  tears  away  the  veil  that 
has  been  wrought  in  the  cave  of  secrecy,  by  the  fingers  of  confi- 
dence and  good  faith,  and  exposes  to  ihe  garish  eye  of  day,  letter* 
intended  for  a  single  eye?  These  missives  are  the  chosen  mes- 
sengers of  love:  they  waft  its  sighs  from  remotest  regions.  Sym- 
pathy selects  them  to  solace  the  unhappy.  Through  their  me- 
dium friendship  converses  without  fear  of  any  imperdnent  lis- 
tener. They  flatter  hope,  they  cheer  adversity,  they  confirm  the 
weak,  they  caution  the  unwary,  dissipate  doubt,  relieve  anxietj^ 
and  enable  us  to  distribute  the  busy  troops  of  thought  throughout 
all  the  quarters  of  the  gIobe>  without  the  chain  of  Xerxes.  In- 
stead of  being- an  obstacle,  the  waves  seem  proud  to  speed  the 
soft  intercourse  from  pole  to  pole,  and  the  sails  which  waft  the 
expected  bark  are 

^-Courted  by  eveiy  wind  that  gires  ihem  play! 

If  epistolary  correspondence  be  subjected  to  suspicion,  civil 
society  will  lose  one  of  its  most  important  inventions,  and  indivi- 
duals must  relinquish  an  incalculable  blessing.  The  publication 
of  private  letters  will  produce  this  effect,  and  the  person  who 
contributes,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  so  flagitious  an  oflence 
against  good  morals,  ought  to  be  regarded  as  an  enemy  to  the 
human  race.  Such  a  wretch  would  not  hesitate  to  drop  poisoa 
into  a  fountain,  where  the  traveller  slakes  his  thirst  On  the  cha- 
racter of  an  eaves-dropper,  or  a  listener  at  a  key-hole,  there  is  not 
a  dissenting  voice;  and  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  contests 
of  a  letter  k  any  surreptitious  manner,  is  an  act,  which  the  vulgar 
as  well  as  the  polished  unite  in  condemning.  Yet  by  an  extrava- 
gant application  of  a  false  and  pernicious  maxim:— the  end  justl- 
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fies  the  means — the  publisher  of  private  letters  escapes  without 
reprehension*  The  patrons  of  a  journal,  who  would  shrink  at  the 
bare  mention  of  such  an  action,  will  behold,  with  indiflfcrence,  its 
pages  devoted  to  these  purposes,  in  order  to  gratify  the  malignity 
of  an  individual.  At  Rome,  a  faithless  messenger  who  detained 
a  letter  might  be  prosecuted  for  the  crimen  falsi.  Bartoiu9^  L 
TUio  36.  n.  3.  In  France,  the  same  law  prevails.  Collect,  de  Ju- 
rup.  31*2.  It  is  a  penal  offence  here  to  print  the  MS.  of  another, 
without  his  consent.  I  Lawa  if.  S,  118.  The  inlhmous  Curii^L 
fit  instrument  for  such  turpitude,  was  prevented  by  lord  chancel- 
lor Hardwicke  from  exposing  the  letters  of  Pope,  though  they 
were  only  on  particular  aubjeet$  and  inquiries  about  the  health  of 
Jriend%.  2  Atk,  341.  A  aimilar  proceeding  took  place,  with  re- 
gard to  a  confidential  paper,  written  by  Bgrke;  and  in  this  case  * 
the  injunction  was  granted  by  the  chancellor,  at  the  instance  of 
the  friends  of  the  author,  without  any  suggestion  on  his  part.  It 
is  A  CRIME,  says  a  French  writer,  to  disturb  such  correspondence, 
which  all  nations  agree  in  considering  as  sacred.  Pigeauy  1  Proc* 
du  Chat,  335.  The  learned  commentator,  whom  I  have  already 
quoted^ — Demzart — says  there  are  cases  in  which  the  person  ta 
whom  letters  are  directed,  cannot  bring  them  to  light  without 
crime,  especially  when  they  are  written  with  mystery,  and  con-  . 
tain  confidential  things.  The  crime  is  still  greater  when  the  se- 
cret of  a  letter  is  disclosed  with  no  other  view  than  to  injure  the 
author,  who  thought  he  might  6pen  bis  heart  without  apprehen- 
sion uf  that  being  revealed  which  was  intended  only  for  the  eye 
of  a  friend,  and  which  he  wished  should  remain  concealed  from, 
the  rest  of  the  world.  The  court,  in  such  cases,  has  uniformly 
ordered  that  the  letter  should  be 'restored  to  the  writer,  vriiateVer 
relation  it  might  have  to  the  object  in  dispute.  •  Ferboy  Lettrea 
JUisaivea.^ 

In  thus  indignantly  repelling  the  betrayer,  the  judges  resem* 
bled  the  conduct  of  a  certain  general,  who  refused  to  hear  the  dis- 
closures of  a  deserter,  and  sent  him  back  to  the  camp  from  which 
he  had  fled. 

In  New  Orleans,  the  control  of  the  author  over  his  own 
letter  has  been  fully  vindicated.  The  decision  of  judge  Martin 
d^plays  the  learning  of  a  lawyer  and  the  feelings  of  a  man  of 
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honour.  A  knave,  of  the  class  upon  which  I  have  been  aoimad'' 
irertingi  was  brought  before  himi  and  he  fined  him  fifty  doUars, 
and  sent  him  to  jail  for  ten  days.  1  OrL  Tx  R.  297. 

One  more  quotation  shall  conclude  these  remarks.  It  is  front 
a  heathen,  it  is  true,  but  the  reader  will  perceive^  that  he  under- 
stands the  laws  of  morality  better  than  some  pretended  Chrisdans. 
This  man,  says  th6  orator,  though  skilled  in  rhetoric  and  belles- 
lettres,  is  y^t  ignorant  of  what  belongs  to  sound  morals,  since  he 
has  produced' letters  which  he  alleges  he  received  from  me. 
Who,  that  has  the  least  pretence  to  decency,  on  a  nrisunderstmnd- 
ing  between  himself  and  his  friend,  ever  published  the  letters 
that  he  had  written  to  him?  What  is  this  but  to  destroy  the  life  of 
society?  How  many  jests  may  be  enjoyed  in  a  letter,  which  are  not 
proper  to  be  divulgec^  How  many  serious  reflections  or  commu- 
nications may  pass  in  the  secrecy  of  confidence,  which  are  not  fit 
for  the  public  eye!  I  thought  I  was  writing  to  a  citizen  and  a  good 
man,  not  to  a  villain  and  a  thiefI  Quod  9cribam  tanquam  ad  rt- 
vem^  tanquam  ad  bonum  virum^  non  tanguam  ad  sokle&atvm  ei 

LATROKEM. 

|C7*  Capit  Facit^ 
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» 

TO  MR.,  AFTERWARDS  1UD€E,  CUSUINO,  SUPREME  COURT,  U.  S^ 

To  Mr.  Charles  CusMngj  School- Master  in  J^ewbury. 

fVorceHer,  IH  AprU^  I75«. 
My  Friend, 

I  had  the  pleasure,  a  few  days  since,  of  receiving  your 
favour  of  February  4th.  I  am  obliged  to  you  lor  your  advice,  and 
for  the  manly  and  rational  rellcctions  with  wiuch  you  inforced  it 
I  think  1  have  deliberately  weighed  the  subject,  and  bad  almost 
determined  as  you  advise.  Upon  the  stag,e  ol  life,  we  have  each  of 
us  a  pail,  a  laborious  and  difficult  ^iart,  to  act;  but  we  are  aii  ca- 
pable of  acting  our  parts,  however  diilicult,  to  the  best  advantage. 
Upon  common  theatres,  indeed,  the  applause  of  the  audience, is 
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t>f  more  importance  to  the  actors  than  their  own  approbation. 
But  upbn  the  stage  of  life,  while  conscience  claps,  let  the  world 
hiss!  On  the  contrary,  if  conscience  disapp roves,  the  loudest  ap- 
plauses of  the  world  are  of  little  value.  While  our  own  minds 
<:ommend,  we  may  calmly  despise  all  the  frowns,  all  the  censure, 
all  the  malignity  of  man. 

Should  the  whole  frame  of  nature  round  us  break, 

In  ruin  and  confusion  hurlM, 
We  uncoDcero^d  might  hear  the  mighty  crack, 

And  stand  unhurt  amid  a  fiEilling  world. 

We  have  indeed  the  liberty  of  choosing  what  character  we 
shall, sustain  in  this  great  and  important  ^rama*  But  to  choose 
rightly,  we  should  consider  ii>  what  character  we  can  do  the  most 
service  to  our  fellow  men»  as  well  as  to  ourselves.  The  man  who 
lives  wholly  to  himself  is  of  less  worth  than  Ihe  cattle  in  his  barn. 
Let  us  look  upon  a  lawyer.  In  the  beginning  of  life  we  see  him 
fumbling  and  racking  amidst  the  rubbish  pf  writs,  indictments, 
pleas,  ejectments,  enfeoffments,  illatebration,  and  a  thousand  other 
lignum  ritse  words,  that  have  neither  harmony  nor  meaning. 
"When  he  gets  into  business,  he  often  foments  more  quarrels  than 
he  composes,*and  enriches  himself  at  the  expense  of  impoverish- 
ing others,  more  honest  and  deserving  than  himself.  Beside,  the 
noise  and  bustle  of  qourt,  and  the  labour  of  inquiring  into  and 
pleading  dry  and  difficult  cases,  have  very  few  charms  in  my  eye. 
The  study  of  the  law  is  indeed  an  avenue  to  the  more  important 
offices  of  the  state,  and  the  happiness  of  human  society  is  an  ob- 
ject worth  the  pursuit  of  any  man.  But  the  acquisition  of  these 
important  offices  depends  upon  many  circumstances  of  birth  and 
fortune,  not  to  mention  capacity,  which  I  have  not;  that  I  can  have 
no  hopes  of  being  useful  that  way.  The  physician,  if  he  has  real 
skill  and  ingenuity,  as  things  go  now,  will  have  no  employment; 
and  if  ihe  has  not  skill  and.  ingenuity,  he  will  rather  kill  than  cure. 
I  have  not  mentioned  the  infinite  toil  and  labour  of  .his.  occupa- 
tion. 1  he. divine  has  a  thousand  obstacles  to  encounten  he  has 
his  own  and  his  people's  prejudices  to  combat-:-the  capricious  hu- 
mours and  fancies  of  the  vulgift*  to  submit  to— poverty  to  strug- 
gle with — the  charge  of  heresy  to  bear — systematical  divinity. 
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alias  sfBtematical  vexation  of  spirit,  to  study  and  sifu  but,  on  tiie 
other  hand,  he  has  more  leisure  to  inform  his  mind-^o  subdue 
his  passions— fewer  temptations  to  intemperance  and  injustice, 
though  more  to  trimming  and  hypocrisy — an  opportunity  of  dif* 
fusing  truth  and  virtue  among  his  people.  Upon  the  whole,  I 
think  (if  he  reveres  his  own  understanding  more  than  the  decrees 
of  councils,  or  the  sentiments  of  fathers — ^if  he  resolutely  dis- 
charges the  duties  of  his  station,  according  to  the  dictates  of  his 
own  mind — ^if  he  spends  his  time  in  the  improvement  of  his  bead 
in  knowledge,  and  his  heart  in  virtue,  instead  of  sauntering  about 
the  streets)  he  will  be  able  to  do  more  good  to  ,his  fellow-meiK 
and  make  better  provision  for  his  own  future  happiness,  in  this 
profession  than  in  any  other.  However,  I  am  as  yet  very  con- 
tented in  the  place  df  a  schoolmaster.  I  shall  not,  therefore,  rtrj 
suddenly  become  a  preacher.  When  I  do,  I  hope  to  live  a  year 
or  two  in  the  same  neighbourhood  with  you.  Had  Indulgent  hea- 
ven thrown  me  into  the  neighbourhood  of  a  Dalton,  or  some  other 
such  kind  friend  of  -my  former  acquaintance,  I  think  little  had 
been  wanting  to  complete  my  satisfaction.  It  is  late  in  the  even- 
ing, and  my  candle,  my  pen,  and  more  than  all,  my  ihcltnatioo, 
calls  upon  me  to  subscribe  myself 

Your  sincere  friend  and  servant, 

J.  A. 

P.  S.  There  is  a  story  about  town  that  I  am  an  Arminimu: 
Pray  wnte  me,  every  opportunity,  and  be  so  kind  as  to  omit 
half  a  dosen  Twafers  in  your  next.     The  last  was  barred  and  bar- 
ricadoed  with  so  many  seals  that  I  was  out  of  all  patience  before  I 
could  come  to  the  treasure. 

The  countiy-wnke,  or  feast,  as  matters  are  now  carried,  may 
properly  be  called  the  wicked  Sunday,  since  the  Sabbath  is  at  no 
time  so  generally  profaned.  All  the  goqd  wives,  and  their  ser- 
vants, stay  at  home  in  the  morning  to  dre^s  dinner;  and  in  the 
afternoon  all  the  men  sit  smoking  and  drinking,  and  but  too  often 
even  to  ebriety.  This  abuse  of  the  festival  is  very  ancient,  iwd 
very  difficult  now  to  Tcdress:  the  Vnore  tlic  pity!  . 
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REVIEW  OF  LITERATURE. 

Scleetions  (h>m  Modern  Greek  writen,  One  toI.  8to.  Ptris.  1813. 

To  those  who  wish  to  become  acquainted  with  the  mddem 
tjrreek  this  will  be  found  to  be  an  agreeable  collection.  In  the 
preface,  the  editor  makes  some  reflections  on  the  advantages  of 
studying  the  modem,  in  order  to  acquire  the  ancient  idiom.  In 
the  present  state  of  the  language,  there  are  many  expressions 
that  were  used  by  the  ancients,  which  have  not  been  preserved  by 
the  classical  writers,  but  whose  signification  throws  much,  light 
tipon  a  great  many  words,  in  use  among  the  primitive  Greeks,  be- 
cause these  words  are  the  roots  of  others.  A  knowledge  of  Italian 
is  certainly  not  without  its  use  in  learning  the  Latin  language;  but 
the  modem  Greek  is  infinitely  nnore  auxiliary  to  a  familiar  acquaint* 
ance  with  the  ancient.  In  fact,  the  resemblance  between  the 
language  of  the  Greek  writers  of  our  own  time  and  that  of  their 
illustrious  ancestors  b  so  close,  that,  if  we  can  peruse  the  latter, 
we  have  little  difficulty  in  comprehending  the  former.  It  is  tme 
that  these  are  far  behind  the  splendid  models  of  antiquity,  but  not 
so  remote  as  to  justify  the  indifference  with  which  they  are  treat* 
ed  by  the  leamed.  The  editor  of  this  collection  has  particularly 
mentioned  Meniates  (M«fi«r«(),  a  writer  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, as  worthy  of  note.  He  speaks  highly,  too,  of  a  translation 
of  the  Mctamorfihoaes  by  BlanU,  This  volume  contains  speci- 
mens of  a  translation  of  the  Pleasures  qf  Imagination  by  Kastri^ 
siOMf  historical  anecdotes  and  tales  by  SynfUsoj  and  other  articles 
of  amusing  reading. 

Bertraro,  or  the  Castle  of  Aldobrand,  a  tragedy,  in  fire  aets.    By  the  Be?.  R.  C. 
Maturin.  Philadelphia,  reprinted. 

When  we  contrast  the  depravity  of  the  higher  circles  of 
European  society  with  the  sober  decorum  which  reigns  at  home, 
we  feel  it  incumbent  upon  all  who  have  any  control  over  the 
American  press,  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  upon  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  employed.  Our  wise  legislators  have  imposed  so  heavy  a  tax 
upon  English  books,  that  an  American  must  be  blest  with  the  ar- 
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mour*  of  the  first  navigator,  before  he  can  venture  to  lanch  fals 
bark  upon  the  stream.  That  an  author  is  always  poor,  is  a  pos- 
tulate which  will  at  once  elicit  the  assent  of  all  who  are  acquaint- 
ed with  the  history  of  literature.  Hence  he  is  never  brought  for- 
ward in  firo/iria  fieraonaj  without  a  publisher  at  his  heels.  Whe- 
ther this  redoubtable  personage  was  known  in  ancient  times  is  not 
exactly  known;  but  his  existence  may  be  strongly  inferred  from 
the  exclamation  of  job.  In  the  bitterness  of  his  heart,  that  wIm 
man  wished  that  his  enemy  might  write  a  book,  well  knowing  that 
the  vanity  of  an  author  Would  inevitably  plunge  him  into  the  jawi 
l>f  a  bookseller: 

Monstrom  borreodtun,  cuihinrete  aderaptani. 

Our  American  authors  arc  not  in  this  petiloUs  predicament, 
because  booksellers  here  will  not  even  promise  them  any  reward 
for  their  labours,  when  the  whole  market  of  English  genius  is 
open  to  them,  without  money  and  without  price.  The  foreign 
work  has  the  additional  advantage  of  having  been  sanctioned  by 
the  imprimatur  of  ciltics,  whose  approbation  it  is  not  safe  to  dis- 
pute. Hence  the  booksellers  add  the  giuns  of  the  author  to  the 
ordinary  profits  of  trade,  and  the  American — no  matter  how  great 
may  be  his  merits, — according  to  our  postulate — ^is  excluded  from 
a  competition.  Instead,  therefore,  of  laying  a  tax  upon  imported 
books,  which  amounts  almost  to  a  prohibition,  and  pampers  a  por- 
tion of  the  community,  while  it  depresses  that  class  of  society  to 
which  lord  Bacon  emphatically  attributes  its  fiotoer^  let  the  bur- 
then be  shifted  to  the  shoulders  of  the  person  who  republishes 
the  book.  If  he  will  load  our  libraries  with  books,  in  which  do 
opportunity  is  neglected  to  ridicule  our  clistoms  and  our  institu- 
tions, let  him  pay  to  the  government  what  ought  to  have  been  re- 
ceived by  the  author;  and,  if  you  please,  let  this  constitute  a  fund 
for  the  reward  of  our  own  writers.  The  rich  resources  of  the 
country  would  then  be  explored  by  the  chymist  and  the  statisty 
and  our  majestic  streams,  our  dells,  the  variegated  woods  and  the 

*  Captain  Manby's  life-boat  was  not  Jnvented  in  the  time  of  Ho* 
race.  Would  not  a  cork  jacket  be  preferable  to  the  oet  triplex  of  the 
poet,  which  really  scorns  out  of  place  in  a  frail  baric,  upon  a  tempetto- 
lOtusea* 
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lofty  mountains^  would  no  longer  remain  unsung.  In  most  of  the 
English  novels,  the  language  is  grossly  indelicate,  and  crimes 
are  perpetrated  without  reprehension  from  the  author.  Indeed 
it  is  a  standing  joke  to  introduce  a  puritan  or  a  methodisi — any 
thing  but  a  good  fat  bishop,  or  one  of  his  numerous  retinue  of 
starvmg  curatea*— whose  occupation  it  is  to  turn  up  his  e^res  at  the 

— ^Vices,  gilded  by  th^  rich  and  grreat, 

and  thus  amuse  the  reader,  like  the  awkward  scholar  in  a  &irce. 
The  buttresses  of  public  opinion,  in  our  hemisphere,  are  still 
ateadfast.  The  most  exalted  politioal  power,  the  splendour  of  opu- 
lence, the  power  of  persuamon,  and  the  charms  of  beauty,  must 
bow  to  the  genius  of  decorum.  But  the  reign  of  this  arbiter  ele- 
^ntiarum  in  morals,  will  be  transient,  if  our  females  do  not 
frown  upon  such  dramas  as  Bertram,  How  a  delicate  woman  can 
witness  the  performance  of  this  play,  without  a  <<  thousand  blush- 
ing apparitions  starting  into  her  face,"  is  a  problem  in  the  science 
of  female  tactics  which  we  shall  not  pretend  to  resolve.  Igno- 
rance may  be  affected,  or  attention  apparently  withdrawn  for  a 
moment:  but  such  pleas  would  not  avail  in  the  present  case. 
What  ia  intelligible  is  too  plain  to  be  mistaken,  and  too  offensive 
to  be  endured.  It  was  evidently  the  intention  of  .the  reverend 
author  to  deck  his  heroine  with  the  charms  of  untainted  loveli- 
ness. But  between  the  third  and  fourth  act,  as  we  ar^  informed 
by  the  companion  of  her  guilt,  the  fair  fabric  waa^  destroyed. 

The  fable  is  very  brief.  Imogine,  a  love-sick  lady,  was  compel- 
led to  marry  count  Aldobrand,  although  she  had  been  betrothed  to 
Bertram,  who  is  represented  as  a  combination  of  vice  and  i^surdity, 
formed  upon  the  most  approved  model  of  lord  Byron.  Notwith- 
atanding  her  marriage,  she  persists  in  loving  the  wanderer,  an4 
hangs  over  his  portrait,  with  such  precious  cdnfessions  as  the 
following: 

Yes, 

The  limner's  art  may  trace  the  absent  feature, 

Not  very  easily,  we  believe. 

And  give  the  eye  of  dUlUmIt  weeping /aithy 
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A  pretty  phrase,  but  not  very  in^el^gible. 

To  riew  the  fovm  of  its  idolatry; 
But  oh!  the  scenes  'mid  which  they  met  and  parted. 
The  thoughts,  tbe  recollections,  sweet  and  bitter — 
Th'  Elysian  dreams  of  hveri^  when  they  loved — 
Who  shall  restore  them? 

The  lady  then  goes  on  to  'wish  that  the  picture  could  speak, 
in  order  that  it  might  be  a  witness,  tq  acquit  the  faith  of  woman* 
kind.  In  another  place  she  speaks  of  her  hour  of  joy  ^  as  that 
when  she  weefi9  in  her  bowery — ^  nor  docs  her  husband  hear." 

It  is  well  for  the  lady  that  the  portrait  is  a  dumb  witne^;  ior 
if  it  could  speak  it  might  apprize  her  confiding  husband  of  the 
falsehood  of  his  wife;  it  might  read  to  British  maids  a  homily  on 
connubial  duty,  and  teach  them  the  awful  consequences  which 
flow  from  the  unrestrained  indulgence  of  illicit  passion. 

As  soon  as  the  reader  is  sufficiently  prepared,  by  the  confes- 
sions of  this  miserable  lady  to  a  chamber-maid,  who  seems  to  be 
brought  forward  for  no  other  purpose,  a  storm  is  got  up,  after  tbe 
best  &shion  of  the  German  school.  The  peals  are  so  loud  that  a 
monk  avers  the  dead  must  hear  them.  Another  was  so  frighten* 
ed,  he  says,  that 

I  cowered  with  head  full  low  upon  my  pallet. 
And  deenCd  that  I  might  sleep— till  the  strong  light 
Didt  dear  as  noon-day,  show  each  object  round  me. 
Relic,  and  rosary,  and  crucifix, 
Did  rock  and  quaver  in  the  bickering  glare— 
'    Then  forth  I  rush'd  in  agony  of  fear. 

The  first  monk  now  gives  a  pretty  good  reason  for  his  asser- 
tion respecting  the  effects  of  the  war  of  elements  upon  the  dead.. 
He  says 

Among  the  tombed  tenants  of  the  cloister 
I  walk'd  and  told  my  beads; 
But  by  the  mof7»6n//y^leam«  of  sheeted  blue 
Did  the  pale  marbles  glare  so  sternly  on  me, 
I  almost  deesaCd  they  liv'd,  and  fled  in  horror. 

Your  <<  did"  is  an  admirable  versemaker,  as  Touchstoiii» 
BUght  say;  Mr.  Maturin  seems  to  think^  throughout  the  plaf^ 
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that  there  is  much  virtue  in  did!  The  storm  ushers  in  count 
Bertram,  who,  with  his  band  of  robbers  have  been  shipwrecked, 
near  the  castle  of  his  successful  rival,  ^is  designs  are  soon  un- 
'  folded,  in  his  account  of  a  dream,  as  far  as  meaning  can  be  ga* 
thered  from  such  confused  jargon  as  we  find  in  this  passages 

I  dream'd  I  stood  before  lord  AMobrand, 

Impenetrable  to  hia  searching  eyes-^ 

And  I  did  feel  the  horrid  joy  men  feel, 

Measuring  the  serpent's  coil  whose  fangs  have  stung^  tbem^ 

Scanning  with  g^ddy  eye  the  air-hung  rock. 

From  which  they  leapt  and  live  by  miracle; 

Following  the  dnn  skirt  of  the  o'erpast  storm,. 

Whose  bolt  did  leave  them  prostrate — 

Tb  see  that  horrid  spectre  of  my  thoughts,  • 

In  all  the  stem  reality  of  life-^- 

To  raaik  the  living  lineaments  of  hatred, 

And  say,  this  is  the  man  whose  sight  should  blast  mo; 

Yet  in  calm  dreadfii^  triumph  still  gaae  on.— - 

It  is  a  hornd  joy. 

He  resolves  to  destroy  the  life  of  the  count,  who  is  repre- 
sented as  a  good  easy  soul,  going  to  bed  early,  as  his  wife  ad- 
vises, when  she  is  about  to  keep  an  appointment  with  Bertram. 
The  robber  succeeds  in  his  bloody  purpose,  and  announces  the  fact 
in  the  following  lines,  which  we  suppose  is  intended  as  an  instance 
of  the  terribly  sublime. 

Wist  ye  whence  I  come?  * 
The  tomb— where  dwell  the  dead— «nd  I  dwell  with  him 
Till  sense  of  life  dissolvM  away  within  me — 
I  am  amaz'd  to  see  ye  living  men: 
I  deemed  that  when  I  struck  the  final  (>low, 
•     Mankind  expired,  and  we  were  left  aUme  together, 
The  only  tenants  of  a  blasted  world. 

Dispeopled  for  my  punishment,  and  efaang'd  , 

Into  a  penal  orb  of  desolation*  ^ 

To  us  this  appears  to  be  in  the  jdownright  fustian  style  of  the 
modem  philosophers,  the  like  whereof  may  be  found  in  ample 
profusion  in  the  Robbers  of  Schiller  or  the  ravings  of  lord  Byron, 
/utMtinu  For  the  ftenal  orb^  we  may  find  a  parallel  with'jut  tra- 
velling so  &r. 
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The  wHe  having^  been  made  an  adulteress,  and  the  husbanil 
slain,  cme  would  think  that  the  author  was  satisfied;  but  the  sum 
of  horrors  is  not  completedi  until  Imogine  goes  crazy,  and  Ber- 
tram, *^  sublime  jn  guilt,'*  as  the  author  has  it,  kills  himself,  tri* 
umphing  in  his  crimes. 

That  there  are  many  good  passages  in  this  play  we  are  not 
disposed  to  deny.  The  wasting  effects  of  hidden  love  are  finely 
described  in  the  following  passage: 

They  said  her  cheek  of  youth  was  beautiful, 

Till  withering  sorrow  blanchM  the  bright  rose  there — 

And  I  have  heard  men  swear  her  form  was  fair, 

But  Grief  did  lay  bis  icy  finger  on  it, 

An^  chiird  it  to  a  cold  and  joyless  statue; 

Methought  she  caroll'd  blithely  in  her  youths 

As  the  couch'd  nestling  trills  his  vesper  lay; 

But  song  and  smile,  beauty  and  melody, 

And  youth  and  happiness  have  gone  from  her. 

Still,  however,  it  is  but  a  copy,  and  the  author  himself  corn* 
pels  us  to  compare  it  with  the  Viola  of  Shakspeare.  The  ad* 
dress  to  the  moon,  in  the  second  act,  is  emineniiy  beautifuU 
though,  in  the  line  where  Imagine  speaks  with  so  much  tender-* 
nesB  of 

The  lov'd,  the  lost,  the  absent  and  the  dead, 

we  are  reminded  of  the  dream  of  Fitz- James,  in  Scott*s  Latfy 
of  the  Lake,  But  the  author's  excellencies  bear  a  very  small 
proportion  to  his  blemishes.  His  versification  is  very  care- 
less, or  too  violently  forced,-— and  in  the  style  there  is  a  ver- 
boseness  of  language,  and  pruriency  of  imagination,  which  do 
not  belong  to  the  productions  of  real  genius.  It  has  very  pro- 
perly been  said  to  be 'strewed  over  with  a  profusion  of  the  ^  daisies 
and  d^delions"  of  Irish  eloquence  and  Delia  Cruscan  poetry; 
aiKi  the  c^pmparison  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Maturin  with  counsellor  Phi- 
lips appears  to  be  singularly  happy.  In  the  one  we  have  ^rose 
run  mad,  and  the  other  furnishes  very  wild  verse. 

If  it  should  be  objected  that  our  strictures  have  been  umie- 
cessarily  severe,  we  shall  remind  the  reader  of  the  profession  of 
the  author,  and  plead  the  pernicious  consequences  which  must 
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IDow  from  such  writings.  The  influeiice  of  the  stage  19  yet  a 
mooted  point;  though  it  is  admitted,  on  all  sides,  that  much  moral 
good  may  be  effected  by  the  exhibition  of  pure  dramas.  But 
here  our  sympathy  is  awakened  in  behalf  of  an  adulteress  and  a 
murderer;  and  our  admiration  is  challenged  by  the  most  fierce 
and  unruly  pasuons.  This  is  lajdng  the  axe  at  the  root  of  moral 
principle,  and  it  deserves. the  severest  reprehension  that  criticism 
can  award. 

Lelten  writt6a  on  board  his  nMyesty't  ship  the  Nortbamberland,  and  at 
Saint  Helena;  m  which  the  eonduct  and  oonveitationt  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte, 
and  his  suite,  during  the  Toyage,  and  the  first  months  of  his  residence  in  that 
isUindy  are  faithfullj  described  and  related.  Bj  William  Warden,  aorgeon  on 
board  t£e  Northumberland.     ISmo.  Philadelphia:  reprinted,  1817. 

^  To  descant  on  the  misfortunes  of  a  man/' — says  Milton, 
in  speaking  of  his  murdered  sovereign,—^  fallen  from  so  high  a 
dignity,  who  hath  also  paid  his  final  debt  of  nature,  and  his  faults, 
is  neither  itself  a  thing  commendable,  nor  the  intention  of  this 
discourse."  As  long  as  the  influence  of  the  ex-emperor  threat- 
ened the  cause  of  civil  liberty,  it  was  a  dereliction  of  duty  not  to 
watch  his  steps,  and  warn  his  admirers  of  the  mischievous  ten* 
dency  of  their  delusion.  •  Of  his  military  talents  we  always 
thought  highly,  and  in  many  of  his  projects  we  discerned  ample 
testimony  that  he  possessed  most  of  the  qualities  of  a  profound 
statesman.  Had  hb  ambition  been  confined  lo  the  throne  which 
he  usurped,  he  might  still  have  kept  it;  and  by  pursuing  a  pacific 
policy,  his  name  would  have  b^en  enrolled  among  the  benefactors 
of  mankind.  But  the  selfishness  of  his  views  made  him  a  curse, 
instead  of  a  blessing.  Under  the  dominion  of  this  spirit  he  swept 
along  the  earth  like  a  destructive  whirlwind,  or  disgorged  the  lava 
of  despotism  from  the  recesses  of  St.  Cloud.  It  would  have  be- 
trayed great  insensibility,  therefore,  to  the  happiness  of  the  human 
race,  not  to  have  been  deeply  interested,  when  expectation  hung 
in  breathless  silence  over  the  field  of  Waterloo.  Since  the  pe- 
riod when  this  modern  Hannibal  was  chained  to  the  rocks  of  the 
ocean  by  Wellington  and  Blucher,  our  detestation  of  his  crime* 
ihas  been  mingled  with  those  emotions  which  are  excited  by  the 
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execution  of  an  offender  agsdnst  th^  laws.  We  almost  cease  to 
think  of  what  he  was,  in  regretting  what  he  might  have  been. 
We  hailed  the  star  of  freedom,  which  promised  to  restore  peace 
to  the  almost  deserted  fields  of  France;  we  followed  its  balefol 
course  in  anxious  uncertainty,  and  have  beheld  it  set  in  blood, 
with  tningled  feelings  of  exultation  and  regret. 

Few  iViinds  can  be  so  debased  as  to  be  utterly  insensible  to 
the  judgment  which  the  world  may  pronounce  on  their  actions. 
Hence  we  can  account  for  Bonaparte's  condescension,  in  the  coo- 
versations  which  are  here  stated  to  have  taken  place  between  him 
and  the  surgeon  of  ihe  Northumberland.  We  do  not  mean  to 
impeach  the  veracity  of  tlie  doctor,  though  we  are  far  from  bemg 
favourably  impressed  by  what  he  says  of  himself.  His  begging 
an  eulogium  on  Wellington  from  the  emperor  is  in  the  ver^  spirit 
of  meanness;  and  we  take  the  liberty  of  doubting  whether  the 
duke  would  have  felt  so  "  proud"  as  our  author  imagines,  of  any 
testimonial  so  obtained. 

Every  knave  can  tell  a  plausible  story,  to  ke^p  himself  out  of 
the  walls  of  Old  Bailey.  In  the  volume  before  us,  a  great  of- 
fender against  the  peace  of  society  is  pleading  his  own  defence. 
He  confesses  he  recommended  that  his  sick,  who,  it  was  sup- 
posed,  could  not  live  more  than  forty-eight  hours,  should  be  poi- 
soned, in  order  that  they  might  not  (eAl  into  the  hands  of  the 
Turks.  For  the  murder  of  the  duke  d'Enghein  he  urges  the  old 
plea  of  necessity,  but  without  entering  into  such  particulars  as 
might  enable  us  to  form  an  opinion  on  the  validity  of  the  excuse, 
supposing  that  there  are  cases  in  which  such  an  apology  can  be 
made.  It  is  admitted  that  he  became  a  mussulman,  from  mere 
motives  of  policy;  and  we  are  assured  ttiat  it  was  the  anxious  de- 
sire, both  of  him  and  the  gentlemen  who  accompanied  him,  that 
his  character  should  stand  well  with  the  English  people.  As  it  is 
one  of  the  first  principles  in  the  rules  of  evidence,  that  every 
presumption  shall  be  against  a  witness  who  testifies  to  his  own 
character,  we  think  we  have  said  enough  to  sljake  the  credibility 
of  the  emperor.  We  never  did  believe  him  on  the  throne,  and  we 
have  seen  nothing  in  his  subsequent  conduct  to  induce  us  to  change 
our  opinion.  It  wouM  lead  us  too  far,  if  we  were  to  enter  into  a 
full  discussion  of  tl\e  charges  against  him,  and  show  hi)W  far  he 
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has  been  contradicted  by  others,  who  are  better  entitled  to  credit. 
He  denies  that  he  ordered  captm  Wright  to  be  murdered  in  the 
temple,  and  avers  that  of  all  men  he  was  the  person  whom  he 
should  most  have  desired  to  live.  This  gentleman  had  landed 
conspirators  on  the  coast  of  France,  and  Napoleon  observes,  with 
great  force,  that  his  life  was  forfeited  to  the  laws,  and  therefore 
he  had  no  inducement  to  commit  the  crime.  The  same  considera* 
tion  is  suggested,  in  accounting  for  the  death  of  Pichegru,  In 
speaking  of  the  duke  d'Enghein,  he  concludes  his  defence  with 
an  argumentum  ad  honUnemy  to  which  the  doctor,  who  frequently 
boasts  of  the  spirit  with  which  he  vindicated  the  character  of  his 
country,  does  not  make  any  reply.  *<  And  now  answer  me,'*  says 
the  emperor; — <<  Did  I  do  more  than  adopt  the  principle  of  your 
government,  when  it  ordered  the  capture  of  the  Danish  fleet, 
which  was  thought  to  threaten  mischief  to  your  country?" 

The  emperor  says  that  the  British  smugglers  offered  him  % 
Bourbon  for  a  stated  sum-^0,000  franc's,  the  doctor  think  sj  but 
at  that  time  he  felt  his  security,  and  left  the  Bourbons  un^ttsturbed. 
The  time  to  which  he  alludes  is  not  mentioned;  but  we  presume 
he  did  not  feel  safe  when  he  murdered  one  of  Uie  femily — nor  in 
1803,  when  he  made  ineffectual  attempts  to  purchase  the  abdica- 
tion of  their  rights.  He  justifies  the  shooting  the  Turks  at  Ja£f«, 
on  sure  grounds,  provided  the  original  cause  of  the  war  was  just. 
They  had  killed  an  oflker  bearing  a  flag  of  truce.  They  were 
'taken  prisoners,  and  were  released,  on  their  promise  to  dbperse, 
and  return  to  theb  homes.  A  few  days  after,  they  were  again 
taken  in  arms,  and  were  accordingly  put  to  death. 

As  we  observe  that  these  sections  of  the  book  have  been 
^ery  liberally  quoted  in  the  daily  journals,  we  shall  now  make  a 
few  extracts^  which  have  not  yet  taken  the  rounds. 

At  p.  141,  we  find  a  passage  respecting  JVey^  whose  aggra- 
vated perfidy  was  so  deservedly  punished  at  Parb,  which  casts,  if 
possible,  a  deeper  stain  upon  his  memory. 

<<  Napoleon  now  advanced  a  8lq>  nearer  to  me,  bat  without  the  least 
change  of  cauntenaDce;— *  What,'  said  he,  '  roarshal  Ney  has  been  sen- 
tenced to  be  shot'  I  repUed,  <  It  was  even  so:  he  addressed  the  minis- 
ters of  the  aUied  sovereigns,  but  in  vain:  he  urged  id  his  defence  the 
twelfth  article  of  the  cfrnvention:  he  pleaded  on  his  trial  that  he  was  de- 
VOL,  III.  T  t 
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ceived  bj  you:  that  the  proclamation  of  which  he  was  accused,  and  made 
a  part  of  the  charges  against  him,  was  written  by  major-^neral  Ber- 
trand;  and  that  he  was  deceived  by  i^ut  report  of  Austria  and  Ung^land.* 
Count  Bertrand,  who  was  in  the  room,  quietly  observed,  that  marshal  Ney 
had  a  right  to  save  himself,  if  he  could;  and  if  fabricated  stories  would 
answer  his  purpose,  he  could  not  be  blamed  for  employing  them.  But  be 
added,  *  respecting  the  proclamation,  it  was  an  assertion  equally  fake 
and  ridiculous:  marshal  Ney  could  write  himself,  and  wanted  not  mj 
assistance.'  Napoleon  made  no  comments  on  the  account  which  bad 
been  given  to  him.  One  solitary  expression,  indeed,  broke  from  him,  and 
that  was,  '  marshal  Ney  was  a  brave  man.'  '* 

The  abbe  Pradt,  one  of  whose  numerous  books  we  had  oc- 
casion to  review  some  tim^e  ago,  is  thus  introduced: 

" '  There  is,  however,  another  work,  which,  from  its  apparent  au- 
thenticity, has  been  received  with  attention.  It  is  written  by  a  French- 
man, the  abbe  Pradl.'  I  was  now  perfectly  confounded  by  a  general,  and, 
as  it  appeared,  an  involuntary  laugh{  with  an  exclamatien  of  ^  O,  the 
abbe!'— It  appears  that  this  personage  was  the  very  humblest  of  the  most 
humble  adulators  of  Napoleon:  he  had  been  in  a  low  situation  in  the  po- 
lice, but  possofised  qualities  that  are  favourable  to  advancement,  in  snc^ 
times  as  those  in  which  he  lived.  *•  He  had  both  cunning  and  hnmour,' 
said  Napoleon^  *  and  1  took  him  with  me  when  I  went  to  Spain;  and,  as  I 
had  to  wage  war  with  monasteries,  I  found  the  abbe  a  phalanx  against  the 
dominion  of  priests.  De  las  Cases,'  he  added,  *  will  give  you  fifty  en- 
tertaining anecdotes  of  the  abbe.  Can  you  tell  me  what  has  become  of 
him?'  *  I  really  have  not  heard.  He  also  gives  a  description  of  yoor  re- 
turn to  Warsaw,  after  the  disasters  in  Russia;  which,  I  doubt  not,  would 
amuse  you.  He  describes  a  tall  figure  entering  his  hotel,  wrapped  in  for, 
more  resembling  a  being  of  the  other  world  than  any  thing  earthly.  '  it  was 
Caulincourt'  He  says,  likewise,  you  were  concealed  at  the  English  boCel, 
where  he  procured  you  some  excellent  wme.  This  review,  however,  does 
not  spare  the  abbe,  who  declares  that  the  subjugation  of  Russia  was  inevi- 
table, had  it  not  been  for  the  sagacity  of  one  man:  '  And  pray,'  says  the 
reviewer,  *  who  is  this  man? — Why  no  less  a  personage  than  the  abbe 
Pradt,  who  would  have  it  thought  that  by  his  roguery  he  outwitted  his 
master.' '  Napoleon  does  not  often  laugh;  but  the  story,  or  the  idea  of 
the  abbe,  or  perhaps  both,  brought  his  risible  faculties  into  aunplete 
exertion." 

The  reception  of  the  distinguished  prisoner  on  board  the 
Northumberland  is  thus  described: 
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/ 
"  Prom  eleven  to  twely^  we  were  prepared  to  receive  Napoleon  on 

board — and  lord  Keith,  as  it  may  be  presamed,  from  a  noble  delicacy  to  his 
situation  and  feelings,  declined  receivinic  the  usual  compliments  attend- 
ant on  his  rank,  that  they  might,  according  to  their  settled  form,  devolve 
on  the  ex -emperor,  whose  sounding  titles  had  passed  a,way  with  the  power 
that  bestowed  them.  The  rank  of  general  is  considered  as  adequate  to 
all  his  claims  on  a  government  who  never  acknowledged  him  under  any 
other.  A  captain's  guard  of  6aarines  was  arranged  on  the  poop,  to  wait 
his  arrival,  with  orders  to  pr^ent  arms,  and  the  drum  to  beat  the  roll 
thrice:  the  usual  salute  to  a  general  officer  in  the  British  service. 

"  The  barge  of  the  Totinant  reached  the  JVorikumberland  in  a  few 
minutes  after  it  left  the  BeUeropkon,  Our  quarter-deck  was  covered 
with  officers,  and  there  were  also  some  individuals  of  rank,  who  had  come 
round  from  motives  of  curiosity,  to  view  the  passing  scene.  Besides  the 
object  of  general  attraction  knd  attention,  the  barge  contained  lord  Keith 
and  sir  George  Cockbum,  marsluU  Bertrandy  who  hid  shared  in  all  his 
imperial  master's  fortunes,  and  the  generals  MorUhohn  and  Caurgon^  who 
had  been,  and  still  continued  to  retain  the  titles  of  his  aides-de-camp. 
As'the  boat  approached,  the  figure  of  Napoleon  was  readily  distinguished, 
from  his  apparent  resemblauce  to  the  various  prints  of  him  which  are  dis- 
played in  the  windows  of  the  shops.  The  marines  occupied  the  front  of 
the  poop,  and  the  officers  kept  the  quarter-deck.  An  universal  silence 
prevailed  when  the  bai^e  reached  the  side,  and  there  was  a  grave,  but 
anxious  aspect  in  all  the  spectators,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  others,  as 
well  as  myself,  was  no  small  addition  to  the  solemnity  of  the  ceremonial. 
Count  Bertrand  ascended  first,  and  having  bowed,  retired  a  few  steps,  to 
give  place  to  him  whom  he  still  considered  as  his  master,  and  in  whose 
presence  he  appeared  to  feel  that  all  his  most  respectful  homage  was^ still 
due.  The  whole  ship's  company  seemed  at  this  moment  to  be  in  breath- 
less expectation.  Lord  Keith  was  the  last  who  quitted  the  barge,  and  [ 
cannot  give  you  a  more  complete  idea  of  the  wrapped  attention*  of  all  on 
board  to  the  figure  of  Napoleot),  than  that  his  lordship,  high  as  he  is  in 
naval  character,  admiral  also  of  the  channel  fleet,  to  which  we  belonged, 
arrayed  in  the  full  uniform  of  his  rank,  and  emblazoned  .with  the  decora- 
tions of  his  orders,  did  not  seem  to  be  noticed,  nor  scarcely  even  to  be 
seen,  among  the  group  which  was  subject  to  him. 

"  With  a  alow  step  Buonaparte  mounted  the  gangway,  and,  on  feel- 
ing himself  firm  on  the  quarter-deck,  he  raised  his  hat,*when  the  g^ard 
presented  arms  and  the  drum  rolled.  The  officers  of  tlie  ^orthumberlandy 
who  were  uncovered,  stood  considerably  in  advance.  Those  he  approach^ 
ed  and  saluted,  with  an  air  of  the  most  affable  politeness.  He  then  ad- 
dressed himself  to  sir  George  Cockbum,  and  hastily  asked  ior  the  capi^ 
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iaine  de  vaiueau,  who  was  immediately  introduced;  but  finding^  that  he  dii! 
Dot  speak  French,  he  successively  spo^e  to  several  others,  till  an  officer 
of  artillery  replied  to  him  in  that  language.  Lord  Lowiher,  and  the  ho- 
nourable Mr.  Lyttelton  were  then  introduced  to  him;  and,  in  a  few  mi- 
nutes, he  intimated  a  de«ire,  though  more  by  gesture  than  by  words^  to 
enter  the  cabin,  where  he  continued  for  about  an  hour. 

**  Hia  dress  w^  that  of  a  general  of  French  infantry,  when  it  formed 
a  part  of  his  army.  The  coat  was  gpreen,  faced  with  white;  the  itet  wat 
white,  with  white  silk  stockings,  and  a  handsome  shoe, .  with  gold  oral 
buckles.  He  was  decorated  wit^  a  red  ribbon  and  a  star,  with  three  me- 
dals suspended  from  a  button-hole.  One  of  them  represented  the  iroQ 
crown,  and  the  others,  different  gradations  of  the  legion  of  honour.  His 
face  was  pale,  and  his  beard  of  an  unshaven  appearance.  Indeed,  hit 
general  aspect  justified  the  conjecture  that  he  had  not  passed  the  preced- 
ing night  in  sound  repose.  His  forehead  is  thinly  covered  with  dark  hair, 
as  well  as  the  top  of  his  head,  which  is  laig-e,  and  has  a  singular  flatness: 
what  hair  he  has  behind  is  bushy,  and  I  could  not  discern  the  slightest 
mixture  of  white  in  it  His  e>es,  which  are  gray,  are  in  continual  mo 
tion,  and  hurry  rapidly  to  the  variotis  objects  around  him.  His  teeth  are 
regular  and  good;  his  neck  is  short,  but  his  shoulders  of  the  finest  proper^ 
tion.  The  rest  of  his  figute,  though  a  little  blended  with  the  Dutch  ful- 
ness, is  of  a  very  handsome  form. 

*^  On  returning  upon  deck,  he  engaged  in  conversation  with  kxd 
IjOwther,'Mr.  Lyttelton,  and  sir  Geoi^e  Byngham,  for  an  hoar  befinre 
dinner.  It  is  understood  that  he  complained  of  the  severity  with  whic^ 
he  was  treated,  in  being  consigned  to  pass  his  days  on  the  rock  of  St.  He- 
lena, buffeted  by  the  winds^  and  amidts  the  waste  of  waters;  and  tfaat^he 
could  not  comprehend  the  policy  or  the  apprehensions  of  England,  in  re- 
fusing him  an  asylum,  now  that  his  political  career  was  terminated.  He 
continued  to  repeat  a  succession  of  questions  to  the  same  effect,  withsofoe 
degree  6f  impetuosity." 

In  a  subsequent  letter,  yrt  hare  an  accoynt  of  his  domestic 
habits: 

^*  On  the  first  day  of  his  arrival  on  board,  our  distingoiriied  pasKii- 
ger  displayed  rather  an  eager  appetite:  I  observed  that  he  made  a  very 
hearty  dinner,  which  he  moistened  with  claret  He  passed  the  eveniog- 
on  the  quarterdeck,  flwhere  he  was  amused  by  the  band  of  the  fifty-third 
regiment;  when  he  personally  required  them  to  give  the  airs  of  ^'  God 
save  the  king,"  and  <<  Rule  Britamia."  At  intervals  he  chatted  in  a  waj 
of  easy  pleasantry  with  the  officers  who  were  qualified  to  hold  a  convena- 
tion  with  him  in  the  French  language.    I  remarked  that,  on  these  < 
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«i<Hi8,  he  always  maintains  what  seems  lo  be  an  invariable  attitude,  which  , 
has  somewhat  of  importance  in  it,  and  probably  such  as  he  had  been  ac- 
customed to  display  at  the  ThuiUeries,  when  giving  audience  to  his  mar* 
shals  or  officers  of  state.  He  never  moves  his  hands  from  their  habitual 
places  in  his  dress,  but  to  apply  them  to  his  snuff-box;  and  it  struck  me  as 
a  particular  circumstance,  to  which  I  paid  an  observing  attention,  though 
it  mighthave  been  conpected  with  his  former  dignity — that  he  never  of- 
fered a  pinch  to  any  one  with  whom  he  was  conversing. 

'*  On  the  subsequent  day  he  breakfasted  at  eleven.  His  meal  con- 
sists of  meat  and  claret,  which  is  closed  with  coffee.  At  dinner,  I  ob- 
served that  he  selected  a  mutton  cutlet,  which  he  contrived  to  dispose  of 
without  the  aid  of  either  knife  or  fork. 

*'  He  passed  much  of  the  third  day  on  deck,  and  appeared  to  have 
paid  particular  attention  to  his  toilette.  He  receives  no  other  mark  of 
respect  from  the  officers  of  the  ship  than  would  be  shown  to  a  private 
gentleman;  nor  does  he  seem  to  court  or  expect  more  than  he  receives.' — 
He  is  probably  contented  with  the  homage  of  his  own  attendants,  who 
always  appear  before  him  uncovered,  so  that  if  a  line  were  drawn  round 
him,  it  might  be  supposed  that  you  saw  an  equal  space  in  the  palace  of  St. 
Cloud. 

'*  He  played  at  cards  in  the  evening:  the  game  was  whist,  and  he 
was  a  loser.  It  did  not  appear  to  be  played  in  the  same  way  as  is  practised 
at  our  card-tables  in  England;  but  I  am  not  qualified  to  explain  the  va- 
rieties." 

The*  emperor  never  seems  to  omit  any  opportunity  of  ac- 
quiring information;  ahd  Dr.  Warden  observes  that  he  always  ad- 
dressed his  inquiries  to  those  who  were  best  qualified  to  answer 
him.  The  following  very  singular  conversation  passed  between 
him  and  the  chaplain  of  the  vessel. 

*'  How  many  sacraments  does  the  church  of  England  acknowledge^ 

Two— baptism  and  the  lord's  supper. 

Does  not  the  church  of  l^ngfand  consider  marriage  as  a  sacrament? 

No. 

What  are  the  tenets  of  the  church  of  England? 

The  tenets  of  the  church  of  England  are  Lutheran  or  episcopal  pro- 
testant 

How  often  is  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper  administered? 

In  the  churches  of  the  metropolis,  and  other  cities  and  large  towns, 
the  eucharist  is  observed  monthly}  but  in  country  churches,  where  the 
population  is  not  so  laige,  quarterly:  The  festivals  of  the  nativity  of  our 
Saviour,  or  Christmas  day,  of  the  resurrection,  or  Easter  Sunday,  the  de- 
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scent  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  or  Whitsoaday,  and  the  feast  of  St.  Michtel 
are  the  quarterly  observations  of  the  eucharist. 

Do  all  of  the  communicants  drink  out  of  the  same  cup? 

They  do. 

Is  the  bread  made  use  of  in  the  sacrament  common  bread? 

The  bread  is  of  wheat,  and  the  best  that  can  be  conveniently  pro- 
cured. 

Supposing  that  wine  could  not  be  procured  in  the  administration  of 
the  sacrament,  would  any  other  liquid  be  allowed  as  its  substitute? 

It  i8«not  at  all  probable  that  a  case  of  this  kind  ever  occurred;  wine 
being  to  be  procured  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom. 

Do  the  bishops  frequently  preach? 

Seldom  but  on  extraordinary  occasions. 

Do  they  wear  the  mitre? 

L  believe  I  may  venture  to  say  never:  though  I  cannot  affirm  whe- 
ther the  archbishops  do  or  do  not  wear  the  mitre,  *when  they  cr^wn  the 
king. 

Have  not  the  bishops  a  seat  in  the  house  of  j>eer8? 

They  have. 

How  long  is  it  requisite  for  persons  who  are  candidates  for  holy  orden 
at  the  university  to  have  resided  there? 

Four  years:  but  previous  to  their  becoming  members  of  the  unircr- 
sity,  they  are  generally  seven  or  eight  years  at  a  classical  school. 

Of  how  long  standing  n^ust  a  person  be  in  the  university,  before  the 
degree  of  a  doctor  of  divinity?  • 

Nineteen  years  from  the  time  of  his  matriculation. 

Which  are  the  most  approved  places  of  education  for  the  candidatii 
for  holy  orders? 

The  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

Are  there  many  puritans  (meaning  presbyterians)  in  England? 

There  are  a.  great  many. 

What  are  the  religious  tenets  of  the  church  of  Scotland? 

The  tenets  of  that  church  are  Calvinistic.  They  do  not  allow  epis- 
copacy or  the  government  by  bishops.  They  are  presbyterians,  because 
they  hold  the  government  of  priests,  and  presbyters  or  elders. 

To  whose  custody  are  the  registers  of  baptisms,  marriages,  and 
deaths  committed? 

They  are  generally  entrusted  to  the  care  of  the  ministen  but  it  is  a 
more  regular  proceeding  to  keep  them  in  a  strong  chest,  which  refoaifli 
in  the  vestry-room  of  the  parish  church." 
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The  countess  of  Loudon  arrived  at  tl^e  island,  and  the  em- 
peror was  mvited  to  a  diuner  of  ceremony^  which  was  given  to 
her,  at  the  house  of  the  governor. 

"  This,  however,  happened  to  be  the  first  invitatioD  which  he  had  re- 
ceived; and  some  remar^  passed,  that  it  had  rather  the  appearance  of  a 
wish  to  gratify  the  countess,  than  an  act  of  particular  civility  to  the  per- 
spn  to  w^om  it  was  addressed.  I  know  th^t  it  was  received  in  this  light 
at  Longwood.  Count  Bertrand  delivered  the  govemor*s  card,  which  was 
read  and  returned,  witliout  a  word  of  observation.  '  Sire,'  said  marshal 
Bertrand,  *'  what  answer  is  it  your  majesty's  pleasure  that  I  should  re- 
turn?'   '  Say  the  emperor  gave  bo  answer.' 

**  I  passed  a  considerable  part  of  the  afternoon  of  that  day  in  Napo- 
leon's apartment;  and,  as  usual,  wa»  employed  in  answering,  to  the  best 
of-  my  information,  such  as  it  is,  the  various  questions  which  he  thought 
proper  to  ask  me.  His  inquiries  were  particularly  directed  to  the  nature, 
circumstances,  and  state  of  the  fleet  which  had  just  arrived:  our  trade  to 
India,  and  the  numerous  English  which  appeared  to  be  constantly  pass- 
ing to  and  fro,  between  India  and  Europe.  In  the  course  of  this  con- 
versation I  happened  to  mention  the  hope  entertained  by  the  strangers,  in 
the  town  of  being  gratified  by  the  sight  of  him,  as  he  passed  to  the  planta- 
tion-house, to  dine  with  the  gY)vemor.  This  little  piece  of  information 
proved  to  be  fori  mal  a  propo»,  as  it  produced  the  only  symptom  of  p^tu* 
lance  I  had  witnessed  in  my  various  communications  with  the  ex-emperor; 
and  it  was  displayed  in  tgne,  look,  and  gesture,  in  his  very  brief,  but  hasty 
reply.  *■  What,  go  to  dinner,  perhaps,  with  a  file  of  soldiers  tog^ard  me!' 
In  a  few. minutes,  however,  he  resumed  his  usual  cool  manner,  and  conti- 
nued the  subject  '  After  all,'  he  said>  '  they  could  not,  I  think,  expect 
me  to  accept  the  invitation.  The  distance  is  considerable,  and  the  hour 
unseasonable;  and  I  have  almost  relinquished  the  idea  of  exceeding  my 
chain,  accompanied  as  I  must  be  by  an  officer.' 

*'  He  asked  me,  some  days  after,  if  I  had  stfen  the  countessu  I  an- 
swered in  the  affirmative;  and  added,  that  she  had  honoured  the  Northum- 
berland with  a  visit,  and,  as  it  was  usual  with  all  visitors  to  the  ship,  she 
was  shown  the  cabin  which  he  had  occupied  during  the  passage.  I  thought 
also  it  would  amuse  him  to  be  informied  that  curious  strangers  generally 
chose  to  indulge  their  fancy  by  sitting  down  in  his  chair.  *■  And  did  the 
countess,'  he  said,  ^  do  the  chair  that  honour?'  Unfortunately  I  could  not 
speak  with  certainty  on  that  item  of  his  inquiry;  not  having  been  in  the 
cabin  at  the  time.  He  seemed,  however,  to  enjoy  the  whim  of  sitting  in 
his  chair,  and  continued  his  questions.  *  Would  it,  do  you  suppose,  have 
appeared  indecorous  to  the  people  of  England,  if  the  counters  of  Loudon 
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had  visited  Longwood.?  Could  it  have  been  ttiougfat  incorrect,  in  any  de- 
gree,  if  the  lady,  in  company  with  madame  Bertrand,  had  paid  nie  a  fisit 
in  this  g^arden?  Many  ladies,  on  their  return  to  Eng^land,  have  been  intro- 
duted  to  me  in  that  manner.  Had  the  countess  of  Loudon,  expreaed 
herself  fatigued  by  the  voyage,  or  had  been  indisposed  from  any  other 
cause,  I  should  have  been  pleased  to  wait  on  her.' 

The  following  anecdote  exhibits  his  character  in  anew  light: 

**  I  am  about  to  vary  the  scene,  but  I  follow  the  track  of  the  distin- 
guished exile,  whenever  I  have  the  opportunity;  and  I  now  call  you  to 
attend  him  among  the  Arcadikns  of  St  Helena.  When  he  takes  his  exer- 
cise on  horseback,  he  generally  bends  bis  way  through  a  deep  ravine, 
luxuriantly  covered  with  vegetation,  and  used  for  pasture.  The  road  is 
narrow,  the  place  lonely;  and  he,*  in  a  sentimental  or  poetical  moment, 
had  named  it  The  Valley  <f  Silence.  On  ascending  this  contracted  paM, 
the  eye  is  g^eted,  and,  6n  the  first  occasion,  might  probably  be  soiprited, 
by  the  residence  of  the  farmer.  Here  the  confined  tourist,  on  his  first 
excursion,  determined  t(r  snatch  a  probable  amusement,  by  paying  a  visit 
Fortunately  for  him,  the  family  were  taken  by  surprise;  for  the  apprehen- 
sion of  such  a  g^est  would  have  emptied  the  house  of  its  inhabitants. 
Master  Legg,  the  tenant  of  the  mansion,  a  plain  honest  countryman,  met 
him  at  the  door,  when  the  extraoidinary  visitor,  on  the  invitation  whkh  be 
received,  dismounted  from  his  horse,  and  accompanied  by  the  count  de  las 
Crises,  entered  the  house,  familiarly  took  his  seat,  and,  as  usual,  began  bis 
interrogatories. 

Have  you  a  wife?  Tes,  and  please  you,  sir  emperor.  Have  joa  any 
children^  Six.  How  much  land  have  you  got^  A  hundred  acres.  Afl 
capable  of  being  cultivated?  No,  not  one  half.  What  profit  does  it  bring 
you?  Not  a  great  deal;  but  it  is  much  improved  since  you,  Mr.  eillpeior, 
came  amongst  us.     Aye,  how  do  you  make  that  out** 

Why,  you  must  know,  sir  emperor,  we  do  not  grow  com  in  this  here 
island;  and  our  green  vegetables  require  a  ready  market  We  hawe 
generally  had  to  wait  for  the  arrival  of  a  fleet;  and  then,  rat  'em,  tb^ 
would  sometimes  all  spoil:  but  now,  sir  general,  we  have  a  prime  sale 
for  every  article. 

Where  is  your  wife? 

Dang  it,  and  please  you,  I  believe  she  is  scared;  for  I  see  my  children 
have  all  run  out 

Send  for  them,  and  let  me  be  introduced.  Pray  have  yon  aiij  geodl 
water? 

Yes,  sir,  and  wine  too,  such  as      to  be  had  from  the  cape. 
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<*  The  g:Qod  woman's  alarm  had  by  this  time  subsided;  and  she  was 
persuaded  by  her  husband  to  make  her  appearance,  and  entered  with 
every  mark  of  respect,  and  some  astonishment  Napoleon,  De  las  Cases, 
the  farmer  and  his  wife,  fonning  a  partie  quanreey  for  your  philo9ophic 
and  profound  contemplation,  sat  down  to  four  glasses  of  Cape  wine;  and 
when  they  were  emptied,  the  visit  concluded. 

The  good  man  and  his  famify  had  been  placed  so  much  at  their  ease 
by  the  courteous  demeanour  of  their  unexpected  guests,  ihii  the  subse* 
quent  visits  laid  them  under  no  restraint;  and  even  the  little  children 
used  frequently  to  express  their  wishes,  by  inquiring  of  their  mother, 
*  When  will  Boney  come  and  see  us  again?'  " 

In  another  part  of  the  volume  we  find  him  very  playful,  with 
Madame  Bertrand: 

".The  carriage  drove  off  at  a  pretty  round  pace,  and  the  pleasantry 
«f  Napoleon  seemed  to  keep  pace  with  it.  He  began  to  talk  English; 
and  having  thrown  his  arm  half  round  Madame  Bertrand's  neck,  he  ex- 
claimed, addressing  himself  to  me,  <  This  is  my  mistress!  O  not  mistress; 
yes,  yes,  this  is  my  mistiness!'  while  the  lady  was  endeavouring  to  extri- 
cate herself,  and  the  count,  her  husband,  bursting  with  laughter.  He 
then  asked  if  he  had  made  a  mistake,  and  being  informed  of  the  English 
interpretation  of  the  word,  he  cried  out, '  O,  no,  no— I  say,  my  friend,*  my 
love:  no,  not  love;  my  friend,  my  friend.'  The  fact  was,  that  Madame 
Bertrand  had  b^n  indisposed  for  several  days,  and  he  wished  to  rally  her 
spirits,  as  well  .as  to  give  an  unreserved  ease  to  the  conversation.  In 
short,  to  use  a  well-known  English  phrase,  he  was  the  life  of  the  party." 

Our- limits  will  not  allow  us  to  dwell  longer  on  this  very  en- 
tertaining volume.  We  cannot  but  admire  the  romantic  attach- 
ment which  the  companions  of  Napoleon  evince,  by  sharing  his 
Gonfinementi  and  feel  almost  convinced  that,  notwithstanding  the 
odiousness  of  his  public  career,  there  must  be  something  in  the  fal- 
len monarch  that  is  calculated  to  win  hearts,  as  well  as  sceptres. 

The  style  in  which  the  book  is  written  is  tame  enough,  and 
€be  affectation  of  the  epistolary  form  is  carried  to  a  ridiculous 
degree,  after  the  reader  has  been  informed  that  these  <<  letters'* 
were  got  ufi  from  the  author's  journal. 
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PBOCEEDINGS  OF  LEARNED  SOCIETIES,  &<. 
GIROULATION  OF  THE  BLOOD. 

Royal  Sooirty  of  Great  Britain,  7th  Noy.  1816.— Sir 
£verard  Home  read  a  paper  on  the  circutation  <(f  the  blood  in  the 
lumMcus  tnarinuM.  The  author  is  of  opinion  that  animals  form 
a  connected  series  from  man,  the  most  complicated,  down  to  the 
simplest  of  all  animals,  scarcely  distinguishable  from  vegetables, 
in  its  structure.  He  thinks,  too,  that  the  distribution  of  the  blood 
constitutes  one  of  the  best  means  of  tracing  thb  series.  In  each 
class  of  animals,  there  is  something  peculiar  in  the  circuladoo 
which  belpngs  to  all  the  genera  of  the  class.  This  is  the  case 
with  the  m'olusca,  as  well  as  with  the  other  classes.  It  ¥ras  tlus 
circumstance  that  induced  the  author  to  endeavour  to  traee  the 
circulation  of  the  lumbricut  marinut.  The  heart,  consisting  of 
only  one  ventricle,  is  very  small,  and  situated  in  the  back  of  the 
animal.  It,  sends  an  artery  towards  the  tail.  It  communicates 
with  a  vein  which  transmits  the  blood  to  the  twenty-six  branchiae 
in  which  the  blood  is  aerated.  From  these  branchix  it  is  trans- 
mitted back  again  to  the  heart.  The  teredo  navalis,  the  lumfari- 
cus  marinus,  and  the  lumbricus  terrestris,  constitute  three  mem- 
bers of  the  series.  The  circulation  becomes  gradually  more  sim- 
ple in  each.  In  the  last  the  blood-vessels  themselves  carry  on  the 
whole  circulation. 

21st  Nov. — A  paper  by  Dr.  Wilaon  PhiUfi  was  read  oit  tkt 
efficacy  of  Gatvinism  in  diffictUt  breathing.  The  au^or  thinks  be 
has  established,  by  his  previous  commuoications,  that  galvimsm 
is  of  little  or  no  service  in  diseases  of  the  sensorium;  but  that  it 
will  be  found  an  important  remedy  in  all  cases,  when  the  disease 
is  occasioned  by  the  diminution  of  the  nervous  energy.  The 
dyspnaea  induced  by  cutting  the  eighth  pair  of  nerves  which  sup- 
ply the  lungs,  being  exactly  equal  to  asthma,  induced  the  author  to 
expect  that  it  would  be  found  an  importantVremedy  in  that  disease. 
The  trials  which  he  has  made  confirm  the  accuracy  of  this  opi- 
nion. In  about  thirty  cases,  in  which  galvanism  has  been  applied 
by  him,  every  patient  was  relieved,  and  several  permanently 
cured.    His  method  was  to  apply  the  negative  wire  from  the  gal- 
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▼anic  battery  to  the  pit  of  the  stomachy  and  the  positive  wire  to 
the  nape  of  the  neck.  About  sixteen  pair  of  four-inch  copper 
and  zinc  plates  were  as  many  as  could)  in  general,  be  endured  by 
the  patient.  At  first  only  six  or  eight  were  all  that  the  patient 
could  bear,  in  many  cases.  He  increased  or  diminished  the  num* 
ber,  by  slipping  one  of  the  wires  along  the  trough,  accoikling  as 
the  feelings  of  the  patient  required  an  increase  or  diminihion  of 
the  energy.  From  five  minutes  to  fifteen  was  the  time  during 
which  the  galvanism  was  applied.  He  did  not  find  any  advantage 
from  prolonging  the  application  beyond  the  time  when  the  breath- 
ing was  relieved.  In  various  cases  he  deceived  his  patients,  by 
pretending  to  apply  galvanism, .  when,  in  fact,  ope  of  the  wires 
was  not  in  communication  with  the  trough;  but  in  no  one  case  was 
the  patient  relieved  by  this  pretended  application;  while  the  real 
application  always  alleviated  the  difficulty  of  breathing.  The 
liquid  with  which  the  trough  was  charged  was  water-mingled 
'  with  one-twc;ntieth  of  its  weight  of  muriatic^ acid. 

LiNNBAN  Society,  sih  JSTov, — An  account  was  read  of  ^ 
non-'descript  animal,  thrown  out  of  a  pump-well  at  Hull.  It  was 
a  kind  of  serpent,  about  a  foot  long.  Its  principal  head  was 
cut  off  before  it  was  observed;  but  it  was  supposed  at  first  to 
have  had  nine  heads,  and  therefore  to  have  resembled  the  hydra 
of  the  ancients.  But  Mr.  Hay  worth,  who  added  some  particulars 
to  Mr.  Harrison's  account,  conceives  that  these  may  have  been 
rather  connected  with  the  lungs  of  the  creature.  Unfortunately 
.the  animal  was  so  much  injured,  that  even  the  genus  to  which  it- 
belonged  could  not  be  ascertained,  but  it  was  supposed  to  be  of 
the  genus  ophis. 

Barombtxb. 

RoTAL  SociBTT  OF  EDINBURGH.— On  the  30th  of  May,  a 
barometer  was  exhibited  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  with 
a  communication  from  Mr.  Kennedy,  suggesting  a  method  of  pre- 
venting this  instrument  from  being  damaged  by  the  concussion  of 
the  mercury  against  the  upper  extremity  of  ihe  tube,  when  it  is 
transported  from  one  place  to  another.   This  object  Mr.  Kennedy 
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proposes  to  accomplish,  by  introducing  a  small  b«ll-shaped  bulb 
of  glass,  fixed  to  a  spiral  spring,  and  attached  to  the  top  of  the 
tube;  which  will  greatly  diminish  the  accidents  to  which  this  in- 
strument is  so  liable. 


Combinations  of  Oxygen  and  Azotb. 

Academy  oy  Soiencbs.-^M.  Gay-Lussac  has  lately  read  a 
paperH>n  the  properties  of  nitrous  acid,  which  he  first  succeeded 
in  obtaining  in  a  state  of  purity.  He  states  this  new  acid  to  be 
composed  of  100  oxygen  +  400  nitrous  gas.  Nitrous  nqKmr  is 
formed  of  100  oxygen  +  300  nitrous  gas.  tray-Lussac  has  also 
shown,  that  no  oxynitric  acid  exists,  and  that  lOO.oxygcogM  and 
133  nitrous  gas  form  colourless  nitric  acid. 

The  five  combinations  of  azote  and  oxygen  may,  thercfetCv 
be  represented  as  follows: 


•   YolQRiet. 

Atomi. 

Azote.  Oxygen. 

Oxide  of  azote 

100+   50 

1  +  1 

Nitrous  gas    .  -     • 

100+  100 

1+2 

Nitrous  acid     - 

100+150 

1  +  3 

Nitrous  vapour 

r          100+200 

1+4 

Nitric  acid       - 

100+250 

1+5 

The  distinguishing  quality  of  this  memoir  is  the  descriplmi 
of  the  properties  of  nitrous  acid. 


CBYMIOAL  nomenclature. 

M,  Amfierey  a  French  philosopher,  has  published  a  sensible 
dissertation  oh  the  subject  of  a  new  arrangement  .of  the  chymical 
bodies,  which  is  supposed  to  be  necessary,  in  consequence  of  tbe 
late  dispoveries  in  that  important  branch  of  human  knowledge, 
(fc  Ann.  de  Chim.  et  de  Phy:  295.  373.  et  U.  5.  105.)  He  exa- 
mines the  properties  of  all  the  simple  bodies,  with  great  aculo* 
ness  and  perspicuity,  and  endeavours  to  form  them  into  a  natural 
system,  in  which  they  follow  in  a  consecutire  series,  according  to 
their  several  properties.  Our  limits  restrict  us  to  a  mere  outliq^ 
of  his  classification.  * 
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Class  1.  Gazolttbs. 

Genus  1.  Borides.     (From  boron,) 

fBodic^  forming  permanent  Acid  Ga^ee  with  Phthore.* 

Sp.  1.  Silicon.  Sp.  S.  Boron. 

Genus  3.  Awthraoidbs.    (From  «vlpa|.) 
Bodies  combining  with  one  of  the  Elements  of  jfir^  when  ex^ 
/tosed  to  it  at  a  sufficient  temfierature^^nd forming  fiermancnt  gases 
vfith  the  other  element, 

Sp.  I.  Carbon.  Sp.  2.  Jlydrbgen. 

Genus  3.  TaiONim&s*    (From  4r<0f.) 
Bodies  cafiable  of  uniting  with  the  preceding  genua^  and  of 
forming  gaseous  or  very  volatile  compounds, 

Sp.  1;  Azote.  Sp.  8.  Sulphur. 

2.  Oxygen. 

Genus  4.  Cblo]ui)]|s.    (From  Chlorine.) 
Bodies  unalterable  in  the  air^  at  all  temperatures^  forming^ 
with  hydrogen  acid  compounds^  gaseous  or  very  volatile. 
Sp.  1.  Chlorine.  Sp.  3.  Iodine. 

2.  Phthorine. 

Genus  5.  Arsrnidbs.     (From  Arsenic,) 
Bodies  OjMated  in  th»  air^  when  exposed  to  it  at.  a  sufficient 
temperature  J  forming  solid  compounds  with  oxygen^  and  perma* 
nent  gases  with  hydrogen. 

Sp.  1.  Tellurium.  Sp.  3.  Arsenic. 

2.  Phosphorus. 

Class  ii.    Leooolttbs^ 
Crenmt  1.  Cassitbriabs.    (JPvom  mt9'Trrt^»%,) 
Bodies  whose  tomhinmtimis  with  oxygen  are  decomposed  By 
carbon^  but  not  by  •  iodine.  . 

Sp.  1.  Antimony.  Sp.  3.  Zinc. 

3.  Tin.* 

GeoBs  3.  Arotribbs.    (From  «^v^i€.) 
Bodies  whose  oxydes  are  decomposed  by  iokjne  and  hy- 
drogen. 

Sp.  1.  Bismuth.     •  Sp.  S.  Silver. 

2.  Mercury*.  ^*  Lead. 

**»  The  hypothetical  hody  called  fluorine  by  sir  H.  P&?y. 
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Genus  3..Tsphralidbs.    (From  rt^^  and  «A4.) 
Bodice  whose  oxydea  are  decom/iosed  by  iodine^  and  not  hy 
hydrogen. 

Sp.  1.  Sodium.  Sp.  2.  Potassium. 

Genus  4.  Caloioks.    (From  Calcium,) 
Bodice  whose  oxides  are  not  dccom/iosed  by  carbon  or  iodine^ 
but  by  chlorine. 

Sp.  1.  Barium.  Sp.  3.  Calcium. 

3.  Strontium.  4.  Magnesium. 

Genus  5.  Ziroonides.     (From  Zirconium.) 
Bodies  whose  oxydes  are  not  dccomfiosed  by  chlorine^  iodme^ 
or  carbon. 

Sp.  1.  Yttrium.  Sp.  3.  Aluminium. 

2.  Gluoinium.  4.  Zirconium. 

Class  hi.  C^itoicoLTTEs. 

Genus  1.  Csrides.     (From  Cerium.) 
Bodies  brittle  and  infusible  at  the  temperature  at  which  iron 
melts. 

Sp.  1.  Cerium.  .   Sp.  2*  Manganese. 

Genus  2.  Stderidbs.    (From  o-i/«^«f.) 
Bodies  whose  oxides  dissolve  in  acids  in  a  state  ^f  ftitrUy^  and 
from  coloured  solutions^  only  when  concentrated^  and  whose  fierox* 
ides  have  not  acid  firofierties. 

Sp.  1.  Uraniumi  Sp.  4.  NickeL 

2.  Cobalt:  5.  Copper. 

3.  Iron. 

Genus  3.  Chrtsidbs.    (From  ;c^t;«^.) 

Metals  unalterable  in  the  air  at  all  temperatures. 

Sp.  I.  Palladium.  Sp.  4.  Iridium. 

2.  Platinum  5.  Rhodium. 

3.  Gold. 

Genus  4.  Titamides.     (From  Titanium.) 
Infusible  bodies  whose  pure  oxides  do  not  dissolve  in  tuids, 
and  do  nOt  form  with  the  alkalies  compounds  which  can  be  coi%p- 
dered  as  true  salts,  •  • 

Sp^  1.  Osmium.  Sp.  2.  Titanium. 
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Genus  5.  Chromidbs.    (From  Chromium,} 
BodicB  r^funble  at  the  temfierature  at  which  iron  melta^  acidi' 
Jiable  by  oxygen. 

Sp.  1.  Tungeten.  Sp.  3.  Molybdenum. 

2.  Chromium.  4.  Columbium. 


MEW  BLOW-PIPB. 

The  new  blow-fiificy  acting  by  a  steam  of  condensed  oxygen  and 
hydrogen,  has  deservedly  excited  much  interest.  Mr.  J.  Murray, 
who  is  engaged  in  a  series  of  experiments  on  the  subject,  says  that 
the  oxygen  was  obtained  from  oxymuriate  offiotaaaay  and  the  hydro- 
gen from  water  decomposed  by  zincy  &c.— *the  proportions  such- as 
form  the  constituents  of  water.  Mr.  Murray  gives  a  detail  of  some 
of  his  experiments:  1 .  Platinum,  as  thick  as  a  stock|ng*wire,  was 
instantly  fused,  scintillated,  and  fell  in  a  large  globule.  2.  Palla- 
dium fused  instantly,  and  slightly  scintillated.  3.  A  watch-spring 
melted  with  the  most  splendid  corruscations,  fused  into  a  large 
globule,  and  even  boiled  violently.  4.  Pure  caustic  alumina  and 
magnesia  burnt  with  indescribable  brilliancy,  exhibiting  a  splen- 
dour of  light,  rivalled  only  by  the  sun.  5.  Part  of  a  tobacco-pipo 
burnt  vividly,  and  was  fused  into  glass.  6.  A  piece  of  indigo 
exhibited  a  beautiful  and  intense  flame.  7.  A  fine  electric  tour- 
vmalin  grew  red-hot,  instantly  fused  and  flamed.  It  did  not  forego 
its  electric  powers.  8.  The  diamond,  in  a  groove  of  charcoal,  was 
submitted  to  its  influence.  In  a  short  time  it  became  red-hot, 
then  burst  into  flame;  and,  when  dislodged  from  its  nidus,  it  fell 
upon  the  table,  and  continued,  a  second  or  two,  in  actual  flame. 
9.  A  mass  of  percarburet  of  iron  (plumbago)  gave  beautiful  mi- 
nute sparks,  and  was  fused.  10*  Rock  crjrstal  decrepitated  vio- 
lently. /        ^ 


MODE  OF  MELLt>WINO  WINE. 

t 

Academy  qf  Sciencea  at  Mumch,^^M»  S.  T.  Von  Soemmer- 
ing has  recently  read  a  paper  on  a  new  mode  of  improving  or  mel- 
lowing wine.  The  improvement  recommended  consists  in  this, 
that  wine  should  be  kept  in  glass  vessels,  having  their  orifices 
closed  with  bladder,  as  the  means  of  mellowing,  or  imparting  to 
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it  the  adYontages  of  agei  in  a  short  time.   The  experiment  chiefiy 
relied  on  is  the  following^— four  ounces  of  red  Rhenish  wioe,  of 
the  growtli  of '18 11,  on  the  21st  of  Decem^ber,  1813,  were  jmtaiUi 
a  tumbler  of  common  white  glass,  three  and  a  half  German  Inches 
deep,  and  two  and  a  half  wide.    This  was  secured  hj  a  well  pre- 
pared bladder,  softened  by  steepmg,  and  placed  on  a  shelf,  out  of 
the  reach  of  the  sun,  in  a  common  sitting-room.     The  spaces 
Comprised  by  two  and  four  inches  were  marked  on  the  outade  of 
the  glass  by  lines.     The  ^lass  was  opened,  upon  perceiying  that 
two  ounces  of  the  wine  had  escaped  through  the  dry  bladder, 
which  was  the  case  in  the  space  of  eighty-one  days.     The  follow- 
ing observations  were  made  on  the  remaining  wine: — 1.  It  was 
neither  mouldy  nor  roothery,  as  it  would  have  been,  luul  it  been 
left  uncovered,  or  even  stopped  with  cork  for  the  same  length  o( 
time,  in  the  same  kind  of  glass,  in  the  same  situation.    2.  Dry 
crystalline  crusts  or  pellicles  were  perceived  floating  on  its  sur- 
face.    These  were  found  to  be  ordinary  cream  of  tartar,  from 
their  sinking  to  the  bottom,  on  the  wine  being  slightly  shaken; 
from  their  being  seen,  through  a  magnifier,  to  consist  of  aggre^ 
gated  crystals;  by  their  reddish  colour  and  semi-transparent  sub- 
stance; by  their  gritting  between  the  teeth;  by  the  sour  taste  pe- 
culiar to  that  substance,  as  well  as  by  their  emitting  the  samr 
'  smell  as  that,  when  ])uming,  and  depositing  the  same  kind  of 
ashes.    The  quantity  was  too  small  for  further  chemical  tests. 
$.  A  cream  of  tartar,  precisely  similar,  h^d  subsided  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  glass.  4.  The  wine  was  of  a  darker  colour,  yet  brighter 
and  finer  than  the  same  sort  bottled  in  the  customary  way,  and 
which,  of  course^  had  undergone  no  evaporation.    5.  In  smell,  its 
flavour  was  stronger  and  more  enticing  than  that  of  the  same 
wine  ordmarily  bottled.    6.  In  taste,  its  flavour,  though  more  spi- 
rituous and  aromatic,  was  still,  in  another  way,  milder,  softer,  and 
more  grateful  to  the  palate,  or,  in  other  words,  mellower  thas 
that  of  the  other.     7.  Its  proportion  of  alcohol  was  one  half 
greater  than  in  the  ordinarily  bottled  wine  of  the  same  growth. 

Wine,  concentrated  in  the  same  way,  was  afterwards  sobmh- 
ted  to  closer  tests,  and  experiments  were  repeated  on  some  of  a 
different  kind,  but  still  red;  and  these  results  were  uniformly  con- 
firmed.   It  was  known  that  water  escaped  through  dried  bladden 
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but  that  it  did  not  admit  an  equally  free  and  ready  passage  to  the 
spirituous  portion  of  wine  as  to  the  aqueous,  seems  a  new,  and 
not  unimportant  discovery.  By  this  treatment  of  wine,  no  extra- 
neous alterative  is  used,  and  it  is  left  to  rid  itself  spontanedusly  of 
the  superfluous,  coarse,  sharp,  sour  salts,  by  the  evaporation  of 
the  water  in  which  they;  are  held  in  solution. 

Wine,  left  standing  upright  in  a  half-emptied  bottle,  either 
open  or  ever  so  well  corked,  for  several  weoks  together,  will  spoil, 
and  become  mothery  and  sour.  By  closing  the  bottle  with  bladder, 
wine  (red  only  has  been  tried)  may  be  preserved  under  the  same 
circumstances,  for  a  year  together,  without  any  such  consequences. 
If  the  mouth  of  the  bottle  should  not  be  larger  than  ordinary,  we 
may  be  sure  that,  in  a  year's  time,  the  quantity  of  half  an  ounc^ 
will  not  have  been  wasted,  and  the  remainder  not  only  be  unin- 
jured, but  rather  improved.  The  degree  of  improvement  of 
mellowness,  which  is  induced  by  the  wine  being  treated  in  this 
manner  for  twelve  months,  is  said  to  be  equal  to  that  which  would 
be  produced,  in  the  cask,  in^ twelve  years.  The  shallower  the  glass, 
and  the  wider  its  orifice,  the  sooner  the  same  effects  are  produced. 
Another  advantage  is,  that  in  the  glass  vessel  we  can  always  per- 
ceive the  degree  of  evaporation  that  has  taken  place,  and  regu- 
late the  process  at  will.  It  is  suggested,,  that  some  interesting 
results  might  probably  arise  from  the  examination  of  the  gaa 
found  between  the  surface  of  the  wine  and  the  bladder,  at  differ- 
ent periods,  during  the  process  of  evaporation. 


LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

L  FoRBiON.— The  Private  Correspondence  of  Dr.  Franklin 
has  just  appeared  in  London.  It  comprehends  a  series  of  fanai- 
liar,  literary  and  political  letters,  written  between  the  years  1753 
and  1790,  now  first  published  from  the  originals  in  the  possession 
of  his  grandson,  William  T.  Franklin.  One  vol.  4to.  2/.  2«.  bds. 
Among  the  characters  of  high  name,  in  the  literary  and  political 
world,  whose  letters  and  sentiments  are  here  recorded,  may  be 
mentioned  Washington,  Burke^  Fox,  Priestley,  Price,  Banks, 
Brand  Hollis,  Granville  Sharp/  Baron  Masseres,  BufTon,  Becca- 

VOL.  III.  X  X 
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ria,  David  Hartley,  bisiiop  Shipley,  earl  of  Buchao,  lord  Shel- 
bume,  lord  Grantham,  Sec.  We  saw  a  part  of  this  work  some 
time  ago,  and  have  waited  with  the  most  eager  inipatience  to  see 

its  repnblication  announced  in  this  country. Purity  of  Heart, 

or  the  Ancient  Costume,  a  tale  addressed  to  the  author  of  Gle- 
narvon,  by  an  old  wife  qf  twenty  years, — The  London  booksellers 
annotmce  the  publication  of  a  journal  in  4to,  entitled  the  Port 
Folio,  political  and  literary;  being  a  general  miscellany  and  col- 
lection of  original  and  fugitive  productions,  &c.     Wc  have,  at 
home,  a  Juvenile  Port  Folio^  in  this  city,  and  another  in  some  part 
of  Ohio. — The  Rev.  Dr.  Chalmers,  of  Glasgow,  is  printing  a 
volume  of,  Discourses,  in  which  he  combats,  at  some  length,  the 
argument,  derived  from  astronomy,  against  the  truth  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion;  and,  in  the  process  of  his  reasoning,  he  attempts  to 
elucidate  the  harmony  thut  subsists  between  the   doctrines  of 
scripture  and  the  discoveries  of  modem  science^ — Part  III.  of  the 
Enotolohjedia  Edinensis,  hy  Dr.  Miller,  is  out. — The  learned 
Mr.  Valpy  has  in  the  press,  a  new  edition  of  the  Greek  Sbftua- 
GiNT,  without  contractions. — Homer,  from  Heyne*s  text,  with 
English  notes,  is  also  promised  by  the  same  indefatigable  scholar. 
The  second  number  of  Stephens'  Greek  Thesaurus,  was  to  ap- 
pear in  January. — Dr.  Taylor  announces  a  translation  of  the  first 
six  books  of  Proolus,  on  the  theology  of  Plato;  to  which  a  se- 
venth book  is  added,  in  order  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  another 
book  on  this  subject,  which  has  been  lost,  also  the  Elements  of 
Theology,  On  Providence  and  Fate,  Ten  Doubts  concerning  Pro- 
vidence, and  on  the  Existence  of  Evil,  by  the  same  wxiter,  and 
other  works  of  unintelligible  mysticism. — We  notice  farth^, 
among  the  new  publications,  a  new  edition,  with  additions,  of  lord 
Holland's  life  of  Lopez  de  Vega,  Dr.  Watkms's  life  of  R.  B. 
Sheridan,  the  life  of  Raphael  of  Urbino,  of  Edward  Pocock,  the 
celebrated  orientalist,  Dr.  Zachary  Pearce,  bishop  of  Kocheater, 
and  of  Dr.  Newton,  bishop  of  Bristol,  by  themselves. — A  map  of 
Scriptural  and  Classical  Geography,  with  an  explanatory  treatise, 
wherein  the  documents  of  sacred  and  ancient  civil  histoiy,  rela- 
tive to  the  origin  of  nations,  are  discussed. — The  History  of  the 
Island  of  Ceylon,  from  the  eariiest  period  to  the  year  18 IS;  with 
characteristic  details  of  the  religion,  laws  and  manners  of  t^ 
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pepple;  and  a  collection  of  tbelr  moral  maxims  and  ancient  pro- 
verbs.—<-A  translation  of  Pascal's  Letters  on  the  Reasoning  and 
Morals  of  the  Jesuits.  [On  the  merits  of  this  writer  we  formerly 
gave  a  very  able  paper,  by  the  honourable  John  Q.  Adams.]— 
Donovan's  Prize  Essay  on  the  Origin.  Progress  and  Present  State 
of  Galvanism. — A  complete  edition  of  Cowper's  writings,  in  10 
vols.  8vo.-^vf  Plea  for  Catholic  Communion  in  the  Church  of  God. 
By  J.  M.  Mason,  D.  D.  The  second  edition,  with  corrections,  8vo. 
10«.  6d,  bds. — A  History  of  the  Administratlc,  of  Neckaf,  l^ 
Madame  de  Stael,  was  expected  to  appear, "in  Paris,  in  January 
last. — Dr.  Price's  Sermons,  now  first  published  fmm  the  author's 
MSS. — A  splendid  edition  of  Buffon's  JVatural  History^  in  34  vols. 
8vo,  with  upwards  of  1000  plates,  has  lately  appeared  in  Paris.-* 
The  Modern  Greek  Journal,  published  during  three  years  by 
the  Archmandrite  Anthimos  Gaza,  at  Vienna,  under  the  title  of 
Hermes  Logiosy  has  suffered  an  interruption  of  two  years,  and  is 
about  to  be  resumed.  It  will  be  published  monthly,  under  the 
direction  of  M.  Theoklitos,  chaplain  to  the  Greek  chapel  of  St. 
George,  at  Vienna,  and  Constantin  Kakkinaki,  of  the  island  of 
Chio,  who  translated  the  Tartuffe  of  Moliere  into  Modern  Greek« 
At  Milan,  sig.  Monti,  Breislak,  Giordani,  and  Acerbi,  have  united 
to  institute  a  literary  journal,  under  the  title  of  Bibliotheca  Itor 
liani.  Price,  in  Milan,  a  guinea  a-ycar.— The  reverend  Mr.  Mor- 
rison, from  whose  new  Chinese  Dictionary  we  gave  several  ex- 
tracts last  year,  has  published  a  Grammar  for  the  use  of  students 
in  that  tongue. — A  translation  of  the  JSTevf  Testament  mto  Arabic, 
has  been  published  by  the  British  Bible  Society .-»It  is  stated  that 
Madame  d'Arblay  received  1500/.  for  her  last  novel.  Mr.  Cole- 
ridge's Caprice  of  Christabel  produced  100/*.  for  the  author. 
The  copyright  of  the  Rejected  Addresses,  and  the  Parodies  of  •. 
Horace,  worth  whole  cart-loads  of  the  two  last  works,  was  sold 
for  1000/.  Lord  Byron's  and  Scott's  Poems  have  made  fortunes  for 
the  publishers.  Southey,  we  are  very  glad  to  leai-n,  has  amassed 
a  large  and  most  valuable  library,  and  lives  in  comfort  and  great 
respectability,  solely  for  his  literary  exertions.  The  sale  of  the 
Edinburgh  Review  is  nearly  12,00()  copies,  four  times  a  yeat; 
it  is  represented  to  be  a  splendid  property  to  its  editor  and  its 
publishers,  while  from  40/.  to  100/.  ar-e  given  for  some  of  the 
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essays  of  which  it  is  composed.  The  mere  courtesy-right  which 
was  vested  in  the  persons  who  projected  and  commenced  the  re* 
publication  of  this  work-in  the  United  States,  was  sold  last  i 
mer  for  several  thousand  dollars. 


II.  DoMBSTio.— There  are  few  studies  more  useful,  and  at 
the  same  time  more  pleasing,  than  that  of  geography.  It  is  imi- 
mately  connecte(»  with  the  details  of  history,  from  which  we  de* 
rive  the  most  important  lessons  of  experience,  and  with  the  study 
6f  the  heavens,  the  most  exalting  and  sublime  of  all  the  specula* 
Uve  sciences — and*  it  must  give  pleasure  to  everjr  well  infiDrmed 
mind  to  observe  that  a  sense  of  its  importance  is  daily  increasiDg 
with  the  American  public.  History  would  become  little  more 
interesting  than  the  tales  of  Arabia,  if  we  were  unacquaiated 
with  the  localities  of  its  great  events;  with  the  land  of  Egypt,  the 
scite  of  Jerusalem,  the  march  of  Alexander,  or  of  Hannibalr— 
with  Greece,  Rome  and  Constantinople.  In  modem  times  the 
voyages  of  Columbus  and  of  Cooke,  and  the  maps  and  disquisi- 
tions of  Rennell  and  of  D'Anville,  have  served  to  amuse  and  m- 
struct  mankind,  in  every  quarter  of  the  world.  The  present  ad- 
vanced state  of  general  knowledge  has  made  us  acquainted  with 
almost  every  navigable  ocean  and  sea,  and  we  know  that  no  more 
extensive  continents  remain  to  excite  the  ambition  of  future  na- 
vigators: the  discovery  of  a  few  solitary  islands  is  all  our  curio- 
sity can  expect  from  this  source  of  geographical  informatsoo. 
The  pursuits,  therefore,  of  future  geographers  must  be  princi- 
pally confined  to  exploring  the  interior  of  tliree  of  the  four  great 
quarters  into  which  the  habitable  parts  of  the  earth  are  dividedt 
and  in  settling  the  exact  position  of  places  with  respect  to  escli 
other,  by  astronomical  ol)servations,  and  trigonometrical  surveys, 
in  order  to  the  construction  of  accurate  maps  and  charts— a  de- 
partment in  which  there  is  ample  employment  for  the  Americsa 
geographer. 

Among  the  various  persons  who  have  devoted  themselves  ts 
these  important  pursuits,  none  are  entitled  to  more  praise  for  cor- 
rectness, for  industry,  and  for  information,  than  Mr.  John  H. 
Eddy,  of  New  York. 
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This  gentleman  has  already  published  maps  of  the  route  of 
the  great  canal  from  lake  Erie  to  Hudson's  river,  of  the  straits 
of  Niagarai  and  of  the  country  thirty  miles  lound  the  city  of 
Newr  York. 

He  is  now  engaged  in  preparing  a  map  of  North  Americat^ 
and  maps  of  each  of  the  United  States,  which  wiU  form  a  com- 
plete American  atlas.  The  materials  are,  in  many  cases,  drawn 
from  original  sources  of  information;  and  in  no  instance  has  he 
servilely  copied  European  publications.  The  engravh)gs  will  be 
executed  by  two  eminent  artists  of  Philadelphia. 

Although  Mr.  Eddy's  engagements,  in  preparing  for  publi* 
cation  a  map  of  the  state  of  New  York,  will  prevent  him  from 
completing  immediately  this  great  national  work,  yet  we  are  gra* 
tified,  from  a  personal  inspection  of  his  delineation  of  that  great 
state,  to  learn  that  it  will  be  superior,  in  accuracy  and  style,  to 
any  map  heretofore  published,  that  it  embraces  a  considerable 
part  of  the  neighbouring  states,  and  of  Canada,  and  that  it  is  in 
so  advanced  a  state  that  it  will  be  published  early  in  the  summer. 

We  are  much  pleased  to  learn  that  a  poem,  from  the  press 
at  Baltimore,  may  soon  be  expected.  It  will  be  entitled  Noah, 
a  poem  in  four  cantos;  together  with  a  number  of  miscellaneous 
effusions,  by  Paul  Allen,  esq.  The  readers  of  the  Port  Folio  have 
had  so  many  proofs,  in  the  last  series  of  this  journal,  of  the  rich 
foncy,  the  correct  taste,  and  the  sound  principles  of  this  gentleman 
that  we  hazard  nothing  in  predicting  that  he  will  not  soar  on  waxen 
wings. — David  Hoffman,  esq.  of  the  same  city,  has  published  ^*  A 
Course  6f  Legal  Studies,  respectfully  addressed  to  the  students  oi 
law  in  the  United  States.  This  work  has  received  the  most  un- 
qualified approbation  of  those  whose  official  stations  entitle  their 
opinions  to  great  respect — George  M.  Dallas,  esq.  proposes  to 
publish  the  life  and  writings  of  his  deceased  parent,  in  3  vols.  8vo. 
%9»  The  ofRce  of  this  gentleman  is  a  high  and  honourable  one;  his 
materials,  we  should  presume,  are  uncommonly  rich,  and  we 
augur  well  from  a  specimen  of  his  abilities,  which  we  witnessed 
not  long  since  in  a  July  oration; — si  quid  loquar  audiendum,  vocis 
accedet  bona  pars. 
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We  notice  the  recent  establishment  of  a  manufactoiy  of  gold 
leaf  in  this  city,  by  Mr.  Bull,  who  is  the  first  American  that  has 
attempted,  successfully,  this  very  difficult  and  delicate  process. 
The  fine  arts  in  this  country  have  a  valuable  addition  in  thb  and 
similar  establishments,  as  it  adds  an  article  to  the  list  of  those  for 
which  we  shall  no  longer  be  dependent  upon  other  nations  (bra 
supply.  Mr.  Boll  has  also  succeeded  in  the  manufacture  of  his 
mould^y  which  are  prohibited  exportation  under  severe  penalties, 
both  by  Great  Britain  and  France. 

Curious  ^ac/— -During  the  reign  of  Charles  IL  for  the  en- 
couragement of  the  colony  of  Virginia,  an  act  passed  the  British 
legislature,  prohibiting  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  in  the  mother 
country.  The  act  imposed  a  duty  of  forty  shillings  a  rod  on  all 
grounds  cultivated  with  tobacco.  This  being  insufficient,  the  pe- 
nalty was  increased  to  twenty  pounds  a  rod.  This  also  was  inef- 
fectual, and  another  act  ^passed,  directing  constables  to  enter  the 
grounds,  and  root  up  the  tobacco  plants;  for,  notwithstanding  the 
former  acts,  the  culture  of  tobacco  was  increasing.  This  statute 
put  an  end  to  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  in  England.  Towards  the 
close  of  the  American  wiir,  the  act  not  being  deemed  to  affect 
Scotland,  a  considerable  cultivation  of  tobacco  took  place  there. 
To  prevent  this  the  22d  George  IlL  c.  73.  was  passed,  extending 
the  penalty  to  Scotland,  and  with  decisive  effect  It  seems  some- 
what singular  that,  at  the  close  of  the  American  war,  ^hen  the 
colonies  had  become  vinually  a  foreign  state,  the  Biitish  parlia- 
ment should  be  so  very  tender  of  their  interests.  But  it  is  still  more 
singular  that  this  penalty  for  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  is  in  force 
in  Great  Britain  to  this  day,  and  that  one  of  the  measures  pro- 
posed tor  the  relief  of  the  distresses  of  the  country  is  to  repeal 
the  law,  and  encourage  the  cultivation. 

Kingdom  qf  Hayti^  Courts  ^c— The  Royal  Almanac  of 
Hayti,  for  1816,  contains  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  pages. 
Its  court  lists  may  vie  with  those  of  any  empire^  of  whatever 
standing  or  complexion.  The  king,  who  has  attained  the  sixth 
year  of  his  reign,  will  be  forty-nine  years  of  age  on  the  6th  of 
October.  The  queen  is  in  her  thirty-ninth  year.  The  pnnce 
royal,  James  Victor  Henry,  entered  his  teens  on  the  3d  of  March. 
He  has  two  sisters,  princesses.  There  are  five  princes  of  the 
blood.  The  ministers  and  grand  officers  of  the  crown  amount  to 
twenty.  In  the  peerage  are  eight  dukes,  nineteen  counts,  tliirtf 
four  barons,  and  nine  knights.  The  king's  Jiousehpid  consists  of 
about  one  hundred  and  forty  chamberlains,  pa^es,  professors,  al- 
moners, secretaries,  &c.  The  queen  has  fourteen  ladies  of  the 
bedchamber,  besides  her  male  attendants.  There  are  six  regt- 
ments  of  guards.  The  order  of  Henry  boasts  upwards  of  a  hun- 
dred and  thirty  members.    In  the  army  we  find  six  marshals,  nine 
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lieutenant-^nerals,  and  twenty-one  generals;  of  artillery  two  re- 
giments; of  engineers  one  corps)  of  infantry  twenty-four  regi- 
xnents  filled  up,  and  eight  others  named;  of  cavalry  two  regi- 
ments: of  naval  officers,  including  the  grand  admiral,  twenty-nine, 
besides  cadets.  Long  lists  are  also  given  of  the  fiscal  and  judi- 
cial departments.  The  queen  holds  her  court  on  Thursday,  at 
five  o'clock.  The  king  receives  petitions  at  ten  o'clock  on  the 
court-days,  and  returns  an  answer  on  the  Thursday  following. 
Such  is  the  progress  of  this  interesting  settlement.  The  Code 
Henri,  which  has  been  published,  is  a  thick  volume.  The  laws 
are  of  course  on  the  French  model. 

West  Point, — From  the  mean  of  sixty-nine  observations, 
made  on  ten  difiei-ent  stars,  by  professor  Kllicott,  the  latitude  of 
the  Military  Academy  comes  out  41°  23'  32.7",  which,  it  is  be- 
lieved may  be  relied  on  within  one  hundred  feet. 

It  is  somewhat  curious  that  the  latitude  deduced  from  the 
observations  on  the  star  Capella,  exceeds  the  mean  latitude,  from 
the  other  observations,  by  6,8",  which  professor  Ellicott  attributes 
to  the  motion  of  that  star.  From  observations  made  by  the  same 
,  gentleman,  in  the  years  1786, 1787,  and  1795,  that  motion  appears 
to  be  about  three-quarters  of  a  second  per  annum.  The  same 
motion  has  been  recognised  in  that  star,  by  European  astrono- 
mers, who  calculate  it  at  about  half  a  second  per  annum. 

Private  Munificence, — Dr.  Johnson,  in  answer  to  reproaches 
which  are  not  unfrequently  cast  upon  the  rich,  somewhere  ob- 
serves, that  it  is  indeed  astonishing  how  much  is  done  by  the  rich 
in  acits  of  charity^  Never,  we  believe,  could  the  remark  be  more 
apposite  than  at  the  present  day«  and  munificent  subscriptions,  now 
going  on  among  individuals  of  fortune,  for  the  hospitals,  for  the 
sick  and  insane,  most  amply  justify  it.  The  Boston  subscriptions, 
for  this  noble  object,  in  a  few  days,  amounted  to  no  less  than  one 
hundred  and  eleven  thousand  dollars.  The  subscriptions  in  Sa- 
lem are  also  be^un,  in  a  manner  highly  auspicious  to  the  cause  of 
humanity;  and  it  may  be  rationally  anticipated  that  that  illustri- 
ous monument  of  philanthropy,  which  has  long  been  the  glory  of 
Philadelphia,  will  soon  be  rivalled  in  the  capital  of  M^ssachu* 
setts. 

Indian  Abmr*.— ^Various  treaties  have  lately  been  concluded 
at  Washington  with  different  tribes  of  Indians.  Among  other  In- 
dian signatures  are  the  following: — Bufi'alo,  Little  Eyes,  Negro 
Legs,  Long  Body,  Big  Man,  Little  Duck,  Drunkard's  Son,  White 
Sky,  Green  Feather,  Main  Chance,  Sturgeon  Man,  Jumping 
Sturgeon,  Bad  Axe,  Young  Eagle,  Lion  coming  out  of  the  water. 
Black  Sparrow,  the  Cloud  that  don't  stop.  Bad  Weather,  Sharp- 
faced  Bear,  the  Thunder  that  frightens,  the  Swan  that  flies  in  the 
rain,  the  Swan  whose  wings  crack  when  he  flies,  He  who  shoots  in 
the  pine-tops,  the  Man  who  marches  quick,  the  Man  with  a  strong 
voice,  the  Man  who  is  sicR  when  he  walks,  He  that  walks  with  a 
cane,  the  Fluttering  Eagle,  the  Bad  Hail,  the  Shifting  Shadow, 
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White  Nails,  Turning  Iron,  White  Wolf,  Rumbling  ThuiKfer, 
the  Dancer,  the  Big  Tree,  the  Big-eared  D.og,  the  BufFalo  with 
one  horn,  the  Iron  Cloud,  the  White  Face,  the  Negro,  the  Thiei^ 
the  Bclly-Ache,  the  Doctor! 

Anecdote  ^  lVaaMngfon,'~^ln  debate,  in  the  house  of  dele- 
gates of  Virginia,  1 8 1 7,  on  the  bill  relative  to  a  map  of  the  state, 
in  which  something  was  said  of  military  roads,  M  r.  Mercer,  (L  ) 
related  and  applied  an  anecdote  of  general  Washington,  which  he 
had  received  from  a  member  of  the  convention  that  formed  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States.  The  subject  of  power  to  be 
given  the  new  congress,  relative  to  a  standing  army,  was  on  the 
tapis.  A  member  made  a  motion  that  congress  should  be  restrict- 
ed to  a  standing  army  not  exceeding  Jive  thousand^  at  any  one 
time.  General  Washington,  who,  being  chairman,  could  not  offer 
a  motion,  whispered  to  a  member  from  Maryland,  to  amend  the 
motion,  by  providing  that  no  foreign  enemy  should  invade  the 
United  .States,  at  any  one  time,  with  more  than  three  thousand 
troo/19. 

Burning  Springs, — About  three  quarters  of  a  mile  cast  of 
Portland,  on  lake  Erie,  is  a  small  stream,  which,  in  the  lapse  of 
time,  has  worn  an  irregular  trough,  of  ten  or  fifteen  feet  in  depth, 
and  of  greater  width,  into  a  body  of  soft,  argillaceous  slate.  At 
the  bottom  of  this  trough,  in  a  situation  of  romantic  scenery,  about 
sixty  rods  from  the  lake,  there  are  several  apertures,  from  which 
continually  issues  an  inflammable  gas.  The  writer  of  this  artir 
cle  lately  visited  this  spot,  at  a  time  when  there  was  but  little 
water  in  the  brook.  He  found  one  of  the  apertures  covered  wiih 
a  flame  eighteen  inches  high;  and  by  putting  a  blaze  to  three 
other  apertures,  the  gas  immediately  caught,  and  flashed  like  spi- 
rits of  wine.  The  heat  is  sufiicient  to  make  water  boil.  The 
stones  placed  about  the  spring,  found  on  fire,  were  nearly  red  hot. 
At  one  of  these  apertures,  a  circular  hole  of  about  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  in  diameter,  a  current  of  air,  like  that  from  the  nose  of  a 
bellows,  was  constantly  emitted.  A  strong  scent  is  perceived,  in 
approaching  these  gaseou|»  springs,  not  unlike  that  which  issues 
from  foaming  pit-coal. 

^  JVevf  Musical  Instrument, ^^^v.  Peasley,  an  ingenious  me- 
chanician, in  Middle-street,  Boston,  has  lately  invented  a  musical 
instrument,  of  a  different  construction,  we  believe,  from  any  which 
has  been  produced  among  all  the  novel  curiosities  ef  the  musical 
artificers.  It  resembles  the  organ,  so  far  as  it  is  supplied  with 
wind  from  a  bellows,  and  is  played  upon  hy  a  regular  set  of  kcjrs; 
but  the  sound  is  produced  upon  the  principle  of  the  vibration  of 
the  spring,  and,  in  this  respect,  differs  from  all  other  musical  in- 
struments, except  the  humble  Jews  harp.  The  interior  constmc- 
tion  is  extremely  simple:— a  long  brass  plate  is  perforated  with  a 
gradation  of  orifices,  of  a  rectangular  form,  which  extend  fro«n 
one  end  to  the  other.  Immediately  over  each  of  these  holes,  «n 
elastic  or  vibrating  tongue  is  firmly  placed,  by  means  of  a  screw 
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at  one  end,  like  the  springy  ol  the  Jews  harp.  The  bellows  be- 
low creates  a  wind,  which,  rushing  through  these  cavities,  pro- 
duces the  vibration  upon  the  spring.  The  principles  which  go- 
vern the  vibration,  in  this  case,  arefthe  same  as  those  which  apply 
to  the  pendulum;  so  that  the  quickness  of  yibration,  in  the  pre- 
sent instance,  is  in  the  inverse  proportion  of  the  length  of  the 
spring.  A  spring,  therefore,  which  is  an  octave  higher  than  ano- 
ther, will  necessarily  vibrate  with  twice  its  rapidity.  This  simple 
principle  being  pursued,  the  inventor  has  produced  an  instrument 
of  much  value  to  the  musical  professor. 

Statement  of  monies  collected  for  the  relief  of  sick  and  dis- 
abled seamen,  and  the  amount  expended  in  relation  therjpto,  from 
the  year  I8u2  to  1815,  inclusive,  as  per  report  on  that  subject  to 
the  house  of  representatives, 


In  the  year 

Money  collected* 

Money  Expended. 

1802 

109,954  56 

250  00 

1803 

54,933  21 

21,087  36 

1804 

58,210  98 

84,027  60 

]805 

58,005  98 

69,828  41 

1806 

66,820  01 

63,281  93 

1807 

-  61,474  47 

65,571  51 

1808 

.  36,515  44 

60,833  14 

1809 

74,192  42 

70,901  75 

1810 

64,309  31 

36,793  60 

1811   . 

64,686  34 

57,109  08 

1812 

62,421  46 

57,723  11 

1813 

21,789  57 

53,376  87 

1814 

10,280  73 

45,226  50 

1816 

28,306  16 

43,651  55 

Total     g731,300  65  g719,212  38 

There  is  now  living,  in  the  town  of  Guilderland,  in  New 
York,  a  venerable  farmer,  by  the  name  of  George  Rheelman, 
who  was  bom  in  Germany,  on  the  8th  of  March,  1707.  He  mar- 
ried in  1740,  and  came  to  this  country  in  1748.  He  ha«  been  a 
soldier  in  his  time,  having  served  in  two  campaigns  in  Germany, 
and  two  in  America.  His  campaigns  in  America  were  in  the 
-war  of  1756,  and  the  American  revolution.  He  has  had  seven 
children,  two  of  whom  survive,  a  son  and  a  daughter:-  the  latter 
is  married.  The  son  is  a  bachelor,  living  with  his  father,  and  is 
seventy-six  years  of  age.  He  appears  to  be  older  than  his  father. 
We  have  these  facts  from  a  gentleman  of  this  city,  of  the  strictest 
veracity,  who  visited  Mr.  Rheelman  last  week,'  and  saw  him  and 
his  son  together;  and  saw,  at  the  same  time,  the  inscription  of 
their  names  and  births  in  an  old  German  family  bible,  printed  in 
the  seventeenth  century.  The  old  man  is  cheerful,  and  possesses 
all  his  faculties.  Reader,  would  you  know  the  secret  of  this  map's 
longevity?  It  lies  in  two  wgrds — ^temper^nce^^industry. 

voLt  m.  T  y 
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MOKE  "  TOUCHES  AT  THE  TIMES." 

Mankind  (.'tis  said)  have  one  decided  aim; 
Th'  attractive  magnet  is  the  "  court  offamel" 
The'  all  thro*  life  a  diff 'rent  course  pursue. 
The  light-wuig'd  goddess  still  they  keep  in  view! 
The  modem  hero  makes  his  grand  eclat. 
In  all  the  dazzling  panoply  of  war; 
"  Arm'd  at  all  points,"  with  strut  "  ia  militaire" 
He  makes  his  hourly  tour  through  Comhill  square. 
With  9even  cornelian  seals  his  watch  is  grac'd. 
His  glitt'ring  dirk  suspended  at  his  waist, 
By  golden  chains  festoon'd  and  interlac'd. 
He  looks  complacent  at  himself  and  youj 
To  claini  the  glance  of  admiration  due. 
To  Fancy's  eye  he  seems  some  truant  aficj 
With  joy  exulting  at  his  late  eaca/ie^ 
Who  runs  at  large,  tho*  fettered  in  hia  chain j 
And  grins  and  looks,  grins  and  looks,  and  grins  again! 
Next  mark,  in  yonder  solitary  room. 
Where  one  dim  taper  cheers  the  silent  gloom. 
The  pensive  student  sits,  profound  in  thought. 
How  Ossian  sung,  and  how  great  Cssar  fought, 
Recites  a  page— now  proudly  turns  his  eye, 
Where,  in  huge  piles,  his  mental  labours  lie. 
Oh!  for  that  envied  bliss»-an  authtn^a  name, 
Emblazon'd  on  the  ample  lists  of  fame! 
His  sanguine  bosom  heaves  an  ardent  sigh; 
Not  old  «  Timotheus,  elevated  high," 
Look'd  more  transported,  as  he  swept  his  lyre. 
Than  our  young  poet,  with  his  eye  qfjire! 
His  high-bom  fancy  seeks  the  sacred  shades, 
And  fondly  woos  the  Heliconian  maids! 
Firsv,  a  soft  sonnet  on  some  Delia's  charms, 
Then  sends  a  sighing  hero  forth  in  arms! 
Next  with  his  pastorals— oh!  ye  rhyming  powers! 
Hills,  dales,  white  cottagesj  and  s|iady  bowers, 
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With  peace,  and  happiness,  and  calot  content. 

And  forty  other  goods,  the  gods  have  sent! 

Transplants  Arcadia  to  our  Yankee  shores, 

And  gratia  all  the  golden  age  restores! 

He  gives  his  shepherds  all  the—ball-room  graces! 

And  blooming  milk-maids  charm  in — silks  and  laces! 

A  CRITIC  too!  behold  his  long  ^^  reviews," 

Which  editors  (he  knows  not  why)  refuse; 

For  who  would  dare  with  him  a  war  to  wage?  ^ 

This  Homer,  this  Longinus  of  the  age! 

But  mark  th'  improvement— what  a  change  appears, 

Within  the  course  of  two  revolving  years. 

See!  o'er  that  fragile  form  and  youthful  face, 

Maturer  manhood  sheds  a  riper  grace. 

Engrafts  a  amUe  where  Nature  stampt  a  frovni^ 

And  Affectation  calls  him  all  <<  her  own!" 

Fled  are  the  roses  from  his  cheeks  (I  ween,) 

Or  else  beneath  his  whiskers  <<  blush  unseen./ 

Observe  him  now,  reclin'd  with  studied  ease, 

Skiird  m  the  Chesterfieldian  <<  art  to  please." 
Fain  would  he  seem  the  simple  child  of  nature, 

Altho'  at  heart  a  most  designing  creature; 

He,  like  the  spider,  spreads  his  silken  snare, 

To  lure  the  simple  or  unguarded  &ir; 

And  worse — for  Nature  firomfita  the  spider's  plan; 

But  nature  blushes  at  the  arts  of  man. 

No  more  immur'd  in  Harvard's  ancient  halls, 

He  flies  where'er  the  syren  Pleasure  calls; 

No  more  with  toil  he  thumbs  the  wonted  page, 

The  classic  lore  of  many  a  former  age. 

Oh!  no — 'tis  his  to  "  cultivate  the  graces!*^ 

To  be  a  connoisseur  of—* pretty  faces; 

To  fix  his  whole  attention  on  the  fair, 

Unless,  indeed,  a  looking-glass  is  near; 

He,  like  the  parrot,  learns  one  splendid  speech, 

Which,  in  heroics,  he  repeats  to  each, 

With  air  theatric,  in  address  polite. 

With  gesture  /Vancai*— for  his  hands  are  white! 
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.   AU/ull  Ills  ^tudy  is  to  charm  the  eye, 
To  smile  with  arty  and  breathe  the  mimic  sight 
The  simple  rustic,  and  the  arch  brunette, 
The  sentimental  fair,  or  g^y  coquette, 
To  each,  by  turns,  he  owns  her  killing  fiovter! 
And  Caprice  crowns  her  "  goddess  of  an  houi*," 
Marks  ev'ry  item  of  the  female  dress; 
One  wants  more  jewels,  and  another  less; 
Commends  this  ladjr's  form  and  graceful  air, 
And  tells  the  origin  of — curling  hair! 
From  where  old  Sooth*  displays  its  ancient  spire, 
To  the  resort  of  justice,  judge  and  'squire, 
Mark  when  you  will,  with  Fashion's  firettieat  beaox, 
This  walking  "  critical  review"*  of-^ladies*  clothes! 
Whether  the  atmosphere  be  cold  or  warm, 
No  outer  garb  conceals  hia  graceful  fotml* 
Like  garden  statue  ever  to  be  view'd: 
A  hail-storm  cannot  hurt  a  head  of  wood! 
Thrice  happy  "  Times,"  long  may  "  creation's  lord," 
Their  bright  examples  ever  thus  afford. 
As  sons  of  science^  skill'd  in  classic  lore. 
May  they  impart,  from  their  exhaustless  store, 
To  us,  weak  creatures,  all  the  good  they  canf 
To  Jit  us  for  th'  as^ciates  of  man!  Augusta. 

TO  A  LADY  WHO  T^RBATBHED  TO  MAKE  THE  AUTHOA  AS  APBU 

FOOL. 

Wry  strive,  dear  girl,  to  make  a  fool 

Of  one  not  wise  before; 
Yet,  having  'scap'd  from  Foll3r*s  sckool> 

Would  fain  go  there  no  more? 

Ah!  if  I  must  to  school  again, 

Wilt  thou  my  teacher  be? 
I'm  sure  no  lesson  will  be  vajn. 

Which  thou  canst  give  to  me. 

*  Old  South  ChYm:b,  BostolK 
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One  of  thy  kind  and  gentle  lookS) 
Thy  smiles,  devoid  of  art. 

Avail  beyond  all  crabbed  books, 
To  regulate  my  heart. 

Thou  need'st  not  call  some  &iry  el^ 

On  any  April  day. 
To  make  thy  bard  forget  himself, 

Or  wander  from  his  way^ 

One  thing  he  never  can  forgeti 
Whatever  change  may  be^— 

The  sacred  hour  when  first  he  met, 
And  fondly  gaz'd  on  thee. 

A  seed  then  fell  into  his  breast; 

Thy  spirit  plac'd  it  there: 
Need  I,  my  Julia,  tell  the  rest? 

Thou  seest  the  blossoms  here. 


|C7» 


TO  A  LADT  WHO  A8KBD  70R  HER  SUOB*STRINO,  WHICH  WAS  AC- 
CIDENTALLY BROKEN  OF7  IN  DANCING,  AND  TAKBN  BT  THE 
WRITER. 

The  String!  the  string!  come,  give  it  back,  she  cries. 
While  o'er  her  face  the  varying  colour  flies; 
Come,  will  you?  No;  it  ne'er  again  shall  bind 
Thy  slipper'd  foot,  the  mazy  dance  to  wmd; 
But  near  my  heart,  by  day,  the  prize  I'll  keep, 
And  place  it  on  my  pillow  when  I  sleep. 
Give  back,  indeed!  when  aught  that  touches  thee^ 
Can  boast  a  charm  ineffable  for  me! 
Oh!  would  thy  heart  were  thus  within  my  pow'r, 
And  thou  with  pray'r  beguiledst  thus  the  hour! 
For  ah!  how  sweet,  how  passing  sweet,  to  hear 
The  pray'r  that  beauty  pours  into  the  ear; 
To  see  the  pallid  cheek,  the  tearful  eye, 
And  Hope,  half  dubious,  breathe  the  fearful  «igh. 
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Sweet  only  to  rdieye,  and  soothly  chase 
The  clouds  and  tears  that  hang  on  Beauty's  bctf 
And  where  pale  Sorrow  holds  her  mournful  reig;ni 
To  plant  the  blushmg  rose  of  Joy  again. 
But  for  thy  heart,  no  tears  should  soften  me, 
No  pray*rs  prevail,  to  give  it  back  to  thee; 
I'd  lodge  it  safe  within  my  breast,  and  there 
Would  watch  and  keep  it  with  a  miser's  care; 
From  all  would  guard  it;  none^sliould  dare  essay 
To  steal  from  me  the  treasur'd  prize  away.  i 

MIDNIGHT  HTMN  AT  SEA. 

Bt  thy  dusky  mantle  streaming, 
By  the  stars  that  there  are  gleaming, 
By  thy  lone  and  solemn  sky, 
Darkenmg  on  the  pensive  eye. 
By  thy  wild  waves,  as  they  sweep 
Constant  thro'  the  gloomy  deep. 
Night!  we  hail  thy  solemn  noon, 
Sky  without  or  cloud  or  moon! 

Swiftly  gliding  o'er  the  ocean, 
Rides  the  bark,  with  rapid  niotion, 
Waves  are  foaming  at  the  prow, 
Trembling  waters  round  her  flow; 
Midnight  hears  the  lonely  sound. 
Thro'  her  ocean  caves  profound; 
Night!  we  hail  thy  solemn  noon, 
Sky  without  or  cloud  or  moon! 

Sailor,  on  thy  restless  pillow, 
Why  so  tranquil  on  the  billow? 
Sailor,  when  thy  vessels  roam, 
Think'st  thou  not  of  native  home? 
-—But,  when  midnight  shuts  the  scene, 
Hark!  he  sings  with  heart  serene. 
Night,  we  hail  thy  solenm  noon, 
Sky  without  or  cloud  or  moon! 
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Weary  wand'rcr,  nad^  itrriflg} 

Far  from  home,  and  all  that's  lovingi 

Midnight  lulls  thy  soul  to  peace, 

Then  thy  grief  and  sorrows  cease; 

Join  us  then  in  that  wild  sttaii^ 

Sighing  o'er  the  hearing  main, 
Night!  we  hail  thy  solemn  noon, 
Sky  without  or  cloud  or  moon!  By 

JVew  Yorky  %Oth  Sept.  1816. 

STANZAS  TO  A  LADT  OH  HER  SINGING  A  SONO,  WKITT]BN  BT  THl 

AUTHOm. 

Wbsn  with  thy  harp's  enchanting  swell, 

My  lay  you  thus  combine, 
Wrapt  in  the  sweet,  melodious  spell, 

I  deem  it  ne'er  was  mine. 

As  the  rude  blast  to  Uandness  dies, 

O'er  strings  Eolian  Mown, 
So  my  crude  numbers  melodize. 

In  thy  mellifluent  tone. 

At  critics'  laud,  or  laureat  bays 

Let  other  bards  rejoice. 
Be  mine  the  higher  meed  of  praise, 

To  wake  thy  dulcet  Toice. 

Chain'd,  lady,  in  its  magic  sway, 

The  night  unheeded  wanes: 
Oh!  ehas'd  is  every  care  away. 

By  thy  sweet  varied  strains. 

SPIORAM. 
CONNUBIAL  RBCK0NIN6. 

I  TOOK  you,  deceiver,  ^  for  better  for  worse," 

Submitting  to  wedlock's  hard  fetter; 
While  your  worse  part  has  daily  grown  worse  than  perverse, 

I  have  not  discover'd  your  better. 


^6% 

OBITUARY. 

Died,  on  the  20th  ult.  Miss  Sarah  G&atz;  a  young  ia^jr 
ivho  was  eminently  disUnguished  for  benevolence  of  heart  and 
suavity  of  manners. 

The  late  George  A.  Barer,  esq.  was  bom  in  Germantown, 
county  of  Philadelphia,  on  the  27th  July,  1756.  He  was  brought 
Up  to  the  mercantile  business,  in  the  counting-house  of  Messrs. 
James  and  Drinker,  ope  of  the  most  respectable  houses  in  this 
city.  When  the  war  of  the  revolution  took*  place,  he,  like  many 
other  high  spirited  young  men  of  the  time,  glowing  with  ardour 
in  the  cause  of  their  country,  was  impatient  to  avenge  her  wrongs. 
Accordingly,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty  years,  he  joined  the  revo- 
lutionary arniy  (in  which  he  afterwards  received  a  commission) 
under  general  Washington,  as  a  volunteer.  He  was  present,  and 
had  a  share  in  the  battles  of  Brandy  wine,  Germantown,  and  Mon- 
mouth; and  his  letters  from  the  army  to  his  brother,  the  late  Hi- 
lary Baker,  esq.  several  of  which  the  writer  of  this  has  perused, 
bespeak  the  intrepidity  and  zeal  of  the  young  soldier,  anxious  to 
serve,  and  ready,  if  necessary,  to  die  in  the  cause  of  his  country. 

But  the  talents  of  Mr.  Baker  were  such  as  soon  to  designate 
him  as  fit  for  more  important  and  arduous  duties.  At  the  urgent 
request  of  his  friends,  he  was  induced  to  enter  the  quartermaster- 
general's  depaKment,  and  in  the  same  year  (1776)  he  was  ap- 
pointed assistant  deputy-quartermastcr-general  to  colonel  Biddle^ 
and  was  stationed  with  colonel  commandant  Edward  Hand's  bri- 
gade. After  filling  tliis  station  for  a  considerable  time,  with  great 
credit,  he  was  removed  to  the  commissary-general's  department. 
At  the  time  the  British  threatened  Philadelphia,  he  marched  to 
Princeton  as  lieutenant  of  a  rifle  company,  of  which  his  future 
father-in-law  was  then  captain,  to  await  their  approach. 

Mr.  Baker  served  as  a  member  of  the  common  council  of 
Philadelphia,  and  was  elected  by  successive  councils  to  the  office 
of  city  treasurer,  for  a  period  of  thirteen  years.  Since  the  Mcth 
of  general^  Muhlenburgh,  he  has  been  annually  elected  preudent 
of  the  Incorporated  German  Society,  for  the  relief  and  assistance 
of  Germans  in  distress.  During  twenty  years  he  has  filled  the 
important  office  of  grand  secretary  of  the  GranS  Lodge  of  Penn-r 
sylvania;  and  for  three  years  past  he  wa^  also  grand  recorder  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Grand  Encampment  of  Knight  Templars. 

Died  lately  at  Paris,  at  an  advanced  age,  sir  Herbert 
Croft,  an  English  author  of  some  celebrity,  and  one  of  the  few 
remaining  friends  of  Dr.  Johnson.  He  had  resided  for  the  last 
fifteen  years  in  France.  Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  Lives  of  tlie  Poets, 
acknowledges  himself  to  be  indebted  to  sir  Herbert  for  the  life 
of  Young.  All  the  biographers  of  Dr.  Johnson  speak  in  high 
terms  of  the  literary  and  social  talents  of  his  friend  Croft. 
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TO  READERS  AND  CORRESPONDENTS- 

SoLOMON  Gundf  is  no  doubt  a  very  good  angles— 6i  caicM* 
ing  gulU!  his  dream  is  admirably  described  by  Bottom  in  the  play: 

1  have  had  a  dream,— past  the  wit  of  man  to  ny  what  dream  it  waa:  Man  k 
hot  aD  au,  if  he  go  aliout  to  expound  this  dream.  Methonght  I  wat— >there  ia 
no  man  ean  tell  what.  Methought  I  was,  and  methonght  I  had—hot  msB  ia 
but  a  patoh'd  fool,  if  he  will  offer  tony  what  methought  I  had.  The  eye  of 
man  hath  not  heard,  the  ear  of  man  hath  not  teen;  man's  hand  unot  ahle  to 
taste,  his  tongue  to  ooneeive,  nor  hb  heart  to  report  what  mj  dream  was.  I 
will  get  Peter  Quince  to  write  a  hallad  of  this  dream:  it  shall  he  ealled  BottosA's 
dream,   beeause  it  hath  no  bottom*  and  I  will  sing  it  in  the  latter  end  of  m  play. 

So  much  for  Bully  Bottom's  dream. 

<<  The  Fair  Inscrutable"  is  still  incomprehensible. 

The  zeal  which  ^<  AmicuB**  erinces  is  very  flattering:  but  a 
contest  with  petty  and  harmless  malice  offers  no  ovation: 
Bid  me  for  honour  plunge  into  a  war; 
Then  thou  shalt  see  that  Mareus  ia  not  slow. 

In  her  rund  retreat,  we  hope  that  ^  Victoire*^  will  be  usefoBy 
employed  in  the  vernal  months: 

The  liquid  drops  of  tears  that  you  hare  shed. 
Shall  oome  again  transformed  to  orient  pearly 
AdTantaging  their  loan  with  interest. 
Oftentimes  double  gain  of  happiness. 

We  have  not  forgotten  a  promise  which  was  made  to  wtr 
^  lake  poet^*  he  is  one  who  knows  how  to  live,  for  he  has  stadied 
Shakspeare.    He  can 

Keep  house  and  ply  his  book,  'mekdike  hi»  frUndif 

Visit  his  eountrymeui  and  banquet  them* 


Mr.  Gummere's  reply  to  the  review  of  his  book  is  under 
sideration.  It  was  too  late  for  insertion  in  the  present  number. 

<*  Silvio's"  timidity  is  natural,  but  he  must  iipt  be  dismayed 
by  scornful  looks. 

Prick  thy  faee  and  over-red  thy  fear 
Thou  UijJiYer'd  boy— 
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Variout;  tbtt  the  mind 
Of  detaltory  mtn,  rtadiovt  of  obange 
And  pleated  with  novelty,  may  be  iodalged.^47owFBR. 

'  '  '  — 

Books  are  the  legacies  that  a  great  genius  leaves  to  mankrod,  whieh  are 
delivered  down  from  generation  to  generation,  as  to  the  posteritj  that  are  jet 
unborn.  Spbotatoe. 
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MEMOIRS  OF  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE 

RICHARD  BRINSLEY  SHERIDAN. 

RioHARD  Brinslet  Subriran  WAS  the  third  son  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Sheridan,  an  eminent  actor,  a  lecturer  on  elocution,  and 
one  who  has  left  behind  him,  if  not  any  productioas  of  a  very  high 
order  of  excellence,  at  least  some  very  useful  and  creditable 
works.  His  mother,  Mrs.  Frances  Sheridan,  was  a  lady  of  con- 
siderable talent,  and  all  accounts  agree  in  stating  her  to  have  been 
a  very  interesting  and  amiable  womu).  Her  maiden  name  was 
Chamberldne,  and  she  was  a  granddaughter  of  sir  Thomas  Cham- 
berlaine.  She  wrote  the  well-known  and  admired  novel,  called, 
"  Sydney  Biddulph,"*  and  two  comedies, "  The  Discovery,"  and 
^  The  Dupe."  Thus  it  appears  that  Mr.  Sheridan  was  sprung 
from  a  truly  literary  stock,  which  he  was  destined  to  adorn  and 

^  From  an  incident  in  this  novel  it  is  probable  that  4^r.  SheiidaB 
took  the  hint  of  sir  Oliver's  return  in  the  ^^  School  for  Scandal«" 


S6«  LIFE  OF  SHERIDAN. 

dbtinguish  hj  his  own  superior  ^nius.  Richard  Brinslej  wn 
boTD  in  Dorset  Street,  Dublin,  in  October  1751.  HaTing  been 
placed  first  of  all  in  private  tuition  with  his  elder  brother  Chariei 
Francis,  late  secretary  at  war,  in  Ireland,  under  the  care  of  Bfr. 
Samuel  Whyte,  of  Dublin;  they  were  sent  by  that  gentleman, 
after  a  residence  of  eighteen  months,  to  their  parents  at  Wiodsor, 
and  Richard  Brinsley  was  placed  in  his  eleventh  or  twelfth  year,at 
Harrow  School.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  evinced  any  extnor- 
dinary  talents  or  early  ambition  at  school;  and  it  was  not  till  wi^a 
short  time  of  his  leaving  Harrow,  that  a  retentive  memory,  abound 
judgment,  and  a  powerful  comprehension,  began  to  display  them- 
selves with  any  effect,  and  to  conquer  that  unaccountable  propen- 
sity to  indolence,  which  characterized  his  youthful  days,  and 
which  was  never  completely  surmounted.  To  recount  all  the 
facetious  and  witty  sayings  of  Mr.  Sheridan,  would  exceed  the 
limits  of  this  article: — to  enumerate  all  that  are  attributed  to  him 
would  fill  the  press; — but  there  is  an  anecdote  of  his  boyish  dajs, 
which  the  writer  knows  to  be  true,  and  which  shows  at  once  his 
readiness  and  his  good  nature.  The  boys  were  joking  each  othei^ 
as  was  common  enough  among  them,  upon  the  subject  of  their 
fathers,  and  their  various  situations  in  life.  One  of  them  whose 
father  was  a  physician,  taunted  young  Sheridan  with  the  circom* 
stance  of  his  father  being  a  player.  <<  Ah!*'  replied  hc»  ^  your 
father  kills  people,  mine  amuses  them.** 

He  was  a  classical  scholar  for  the  purposes  oi  enlarging  his 
knowledge,  and  improving  his  taste,  the  only  true  end  and  aim  of 
classical  acquirements;  but  he  did  not  feel  that  pedantic  attach- 
ment to  the  learned  languages  which  too  often  distracts  the  at- 
tention from  better  pursuits,  and  gives  to  a  comparatively  useless 
and  cumbersome  branch  of  education,  the  monopoly  of  dmei 
talents,  and  attention.  Upon  leaving  Harrow,  he  was  entered  of 
the  Middle  Temple.  The  next  step  of  importance  in  the  life  of 
Mr.  Sheridan,  was  his  marriage  with  miss  Linley;  and  to  some 
it  appears  strange,  that  from  the  period  of  his  entry  at  the  Middle 
Temple,  till  his  marriage,  nothing  should  have  occurred  in  his 
life  worthy  of  remark,  for  he  certainly  was  not  at  this  time  the 
votary  of  fashion  or  dissipation.  But  retirement  is  not  always 
obscurity,  and  of  the  lives  of  those  who  are  destined  to  enlighten 
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the  world  by  the  effects  of  their  literary  attunments,  it  is  necea* 
sary  that  a  certain  portion  should  be  spent  in  study  and  medita- 
tion, to  entitle  themselves  to  the  bright  reward  that  is  to  follow. 
If  the  facts  were  not  so  established,  the  nature  of  the  case  proves 
that  it  cannot  be  otherwise.  Mr.  Sheridan  was  employed  in  extend- 
ing his  acquaintance  among  men  of  learning,  improving  his  pow- 
ers of  argument,  and  enriching  his  mind  with  the  stores  of  En- 
glish literature,  his  favourhe  and  most  successful  study.    This 
period  was  in  him  the  dawn  of  eloquence,  wit,  and  taste,  and  per- 
haps there  never  was  any  man  who  drew  such  vast  supplies  of 
thennall  from  such  narrow  sources,  and  in  so  short  a  time.    In 
fact,  he  exhausted  all  that  came  within  his  reach,  his  mind  receiv- 
ed them  with  avidity,  and  digested  them  with  alacrity,  and  he  was 
only  twenty-four  years  of  age,  when  the  world  began  to  reap  the 
harvest  of  his  labours  and  acquirements.     But  just  at  the  period 
when  he  was  commencing  his  literary  labours,  Mr.  Sheridan  be- 
came acquainted  with  miss  Linley,  then  a  performer  in  the  Ora- 
torios, and  so  admirable  at  once  for  the  charms  of  her  person  and 
<  voice^  and  the  sweetness  and  simplicity  of  her  manners,  that  she 
was  called  the  Syren.    He  had  at  this  time,  it  is  believed,  began 
to  feel  the  pressure  of  want,  and  the  importance  of  exertion,  for 
his  father's  emoluments  were  not  considerable,. and  his  expenses 
left  him  without  the  means  of  providing  sufficiently  for  his  son. 
Mr.  Sheridan  was  alarmed  by  necessity  as  well  as  impelled  by 
ambition.    Thus  summoned,  he  was  preparing  to  call  forth  the 
powers  of  his  mind  in  his  own  defence,  when  his  introduction  to 
miss  L.  inspired  him  with  a  generous  attachment,  worthy  of  an 
ardent  and  enthusiastic  mind,  and  fixed  him  in  the  determmation 
to  disregard  all  sacrifices,  and  to  oppose  all  difficulties  that  might 
occur  tovrards  making  her  his  wife.    Charles,  the  younger  bro- 
ther of  Mr.  Sheridan  had  made  a  declaration  of  his  passion  for 
miss  Linley,  before  this,  but  without  the  approbation  ef  his  own 
fiither  or  the  encouragement  of  the  parents  of  the  lady.    The  ap- 
pearance of  a*  wealthy  suitor  had  extinguished  his  hopes.    As 
aoon,  however,  as  the  new.  lover  was  discarded,  vanity  suggested 
a  reason  which  induced  him  to  renew  his  addresses.     But  at  the 
snoment  when  hope  was  rekindled,  a  more  formidable  rival  ap- 
peared and  gained  complete  possession  of  a  heart  for  which  rank, 
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weahh^and  wh  kad  aigbed  in  wub.  Tbe  tjres  of  lorert  are  j 
rally  quick  and  penetratiiig  into  all  tbe  movemeals  and  cooaec- 
tiont  of  tbose  to  wbom  tbey  are  attached;  yet,  in  the  preaent  ia- 
•tance,  it  was  remarkable  enough  that  Charles  witnessed  tlie 
Uvely  freedoms  which  passed  between  his  brother  and  miss  Lin- 
ley,  without  fiMrming  the  least  susjncion  of  the  real  cause.  So 
fiu*,  indeed,  was  he  from  being  jealous  on  account  of  their  repeated 
interviews,  that  he  seemed  to  take  a  pleasure  in  them,  most  pio- 
bably  from  a  confidence  that  his  interest  was  strengthened  aiid 
secured  l^  this  friendship  and  fiuniliarity.  It  would  be  carrying 
moral  reflection  a  little  too  &r,  to  pass  any  severe  animadversioD 
upon  the  duplicity  with  which^  the  young  lovers  acted;  aldiough 
it  is  impossible  to  justify  their  conduct  from  the  charge  of  insin« 
cerity  and  want  of  candour.  While  Charles  continued  his  ad- 
dresses, and  his  brother  was  made  his  confidant,  the  latter  having 
occasion  to  remonstrate  with  miss  Linley,  in  a  grav^  manner 
than  she  seemed  to  approve,  he  wrote  the  welUknown  verses^  be- 
ginning with 

Uncouth  is  this  mou-covered  motto  of  stooe, 

which  he  left  in  a  retired  part  of  the  garden  where  they  were  ac- 
customed to  meet. 

He  was  soon  called  upon  to  manifest  his  affection  in  a  more 
substantial  manner.  Mr.  Mathews,  a  well-known  character  at 
^at  time  in  Bath,  had  inserted  a  paragraph  in  a  public  paper,  at 
that  place,  tending  to  asperse  the  character  of  miss  L.  Mr.  Sheri- 
dan applied  to  the  printer,  and  from  him  had  intelligence  of  tbe 
author's  name,  who  by  this  time  had  set  out  for  London,  in  order 
to  avoid  punishment,  and  was  pursued  thither  by  Mr.  Sheridan. 
Two  duels  were  the  consequence;  one  in  Henrietta  street,  Covent 
Garden,  on  the  challenge  of  Mr.  Sheridan:  the  other  on  Kings- 
down,  upon  the  challenge  of  Mr.  Mathews.  In  the  first,  Mr. 
Sheridan  was  victorious,  and  Mathews  signed  a  confession  of  the 
ftilsehoods  which  he  had  caused  to  be  circulated.  This  declara- 
tion was  immediately  published  in  the  journal  where  the  slander 
appeared.  Stung  by  the  sarcasms  of  his  old  companicms,  and 
Irriuted  by  being  thrown  out  of  the  gay  circle  where  he  had  been 
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%  leader^  Mstfaews  became  almost  fraadc  with  rage;  Mid  demand- 
ed anotber  meeting.  It  was  m  rdm  that  Sheridan's  friends  re* 
monstraited  with  him  against  an  acquiescenee  in  this  ioTitation. 
They  met  agun^  and  a  desperate  combat  with  pistols  and  swords 
ensued,  which  terminated  in  something  like  our  gauging  afiVaysi 
which  are  so  shocking  to  the  delicacy  of  English  reriewers. 
After  struggfing  in  the  dust  and  mangling  each  other  with  their 
broken  swords,  Sheridan  fainted  from  loss  of  blood  and  iAteit 
seconds  interfered.  The  world  at  that  time  felt  only  such  partial 
interest  and  temporary  anxiety  concerning  the  event  of  these 
duels,  as  would  be  alwajrs  exceed  in  issue  of  this  nature,  when 
gallantry  and  courage  are  engaged  in  the  cause  of  beauty;  nor 
coukt  any  one  anticipate  how  much  excellence  was  at  stake,  or 
bow  great  a  loss  they  had  nearly  sustained;  but  miss  L.  suiTered 
not  a  long  time  to  elapse  before  she  rewarded  her  champion  for 
his  exertions  in  her  behalf.  They  traTclled  together  to  the  e&n* 
tinent,  idiere  they  were  married,  and  the  ceremony  was  again 
performed  upon  their  return  to  this  country,  after  which  the  lady 
never  again  appeared  as  a  public  performer.  This  was  in  April 
1773,  when  Sheridan  was  in  his  twenty-second  and  miss  L.  in  her 
nineteenth  year. 

The  few  following  years  of  Mr.  Sheridan's  life,  were  devoted 
to  Ae  prosecution  of  his  powers  as  a  dramatic  writer,  impelled, 
as  it  should  seem  by  necessity:  for  it  is  generally  believed,  that 
dissatisfied  with  some  early  comic  sketches  he  had  drawn,  he 
Imid  them  aside  in  disgust,  and  renounced  for  the  time  all  hopes 
of  success  in  this  department  of  literature.  The  utmost  efforts 
of  Mr.  Sheridan's  pen  hitherto  amounted  only  to  some  light  eff\i« 
nons  in  poetry,  which  would  not  of  themselves  have  acquired  for 
bim  the  reputation  he  has  since  deservedly  attained,  and  some 
trivial  share  in  the  fleeting  productions  of  the  day.  But  his 
altered  mode  of  life  demanded  an  increased  establishment,  and  the 
cares  of  a  family  which  were  now  commencing,  impelled  him 
forcibly  to  further  exertion,  and  he  was  toe  sensible  of  the  import- 
ant duties  of  Ufe  to  allow  the  powers  of  his  mind,  to  remain  any 
longer  in  inactivity,  they  being  lus  only  refuge  against  poverty 
and  distress.  Pecuniary  distress  b  too  often  the  portion  of  genius; 
This  it  was  that  roused  the  nervous  and  prolific  genius  of  Dry* 
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den,  and  kept  it  contmualiy  in  action.  This  it  was  that  called 
forth  the  rugged  but  forcible  powers  of  Savage;  and  to  this  we 
are  partially  indebted  for  the  exertions  of  the  great  man  whose 
life  we  are  now  contemplating*  Had  Sheridan  enjoyed  a  compe- 
tency) it  is  possible,  considering  the  characteristic  indolence  of 
his  mind)  tliat  he  might  have  contented  himself  with  the  occa* 
sional  sallies  of  a  poetical  tancy,  suggested  by  the  occurrences  of 
the  moment,  and  recommending  themselves  by  the  ease  and  beau* 
ty  which  would  be  natural  to  him  in  such  attempts.  He  might 
have  been  a  writer  irithout  system,  without  arrangement,  and  a 
servant  of  the  muses  only  for  the  purposes  of  amusement,  and  the 
diversions  of  fieuicy.  But  the  powers  of  Mn  Sheridan  were  not 
doomed  to  languish  for  want  of  excitement.  He  had  a  joong 
wife  to  support,  and  the  wants  of  a  fietmily  to  prepare  for.  Actu- 
ated by  such  views,  he  commenced  his  dramatic  career.  Many 
years  after  his  entrance  in^o  the  sphere  of  politics,  he  observed, 
with  reference  to  this  period  of  his  life,  that  if  he  had  stuck  to  the 
law,  he  believed  he  should  have  done  as  much  as  his  friend  Tom 
Erskine,  <<  but/'  he  continued  <<  I  had  no  time  for  such  studies. 
Mrs.  Sheridan  and  myself  were  often  obliged  to  keep  writing  for 
our  daily  leg  or  shoulder  of  mutton,  otherwise  we  should  have 
had  no  dinner."  The  friend  to  whom  he  made  this  confesskm,* 
remarked,  ^  then,  I  perceive,  it  was  a  joint  concern.*'  The 
comedy  of  ^  The  Rivals."  the  outlines  of  which  will  be  found  to 
correspond  with  the  history  of  his  marriage  was  ^rformed  at 
Covent  Garden  Theatre  on  the  17th  of  January,  1775,  and  is  the 
same  year  ^^  St.  Patrick's  Day,  or  the  Scheming  Lieutenant,"  a 
piece  of  less  importance,  though  fully  answering  the  eod  it  had 
in  view,  the  excitement  of  broad  laughter  and  humorous  diversioa. 
The  following  year  appeared,  <<  The  Duenna,"  which  had  a  nm 
of  seventy-five  nights  during  the  season,  being  ten  more  than  the 
run  of  the  celebrated  opera  of  Gay.  It  is  not  new  in  the  plott 
which  is  an  exact  copy  of  Wycherly's  «  Country  Wife." 

To  this  play  may  be  ascribed  his  introduction,  in  the  same 
year,  to  the  ^  Literary  Club,"  on  motion  of  the  great  moralist 
himself,  who  was  >ery  much  pleased  with  the  brilliancy  of  hi» 
'copversation.  Sheridan  had  an  opportunity  afterwards  of  paying 
an  elegant  compliment  to  his  friend,  in  the  prologue  to  the  altered 
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'  play  of  sir  Thomas  Overbury,  by  Savage,  at  the  close  of  which, 
in  alhisioD  to  Johnson's  inimitable  life  of  the  unfortunate  author^ 
he  sayfr^  ^ 

So  pleads  the  tale,  that  gires  to  future  times, 
The  sou's  misfortunes,  and  the  parent's  crimes; 
There  shall  his  &me,  if  own'd  to  night,  sunriye, 

Fix'n  BT  TBK  KAKO  THAT  BIOS  OUB  LAlfOUAOX  LITK. 

The  ^  School  for  Scandal/'  appeared  on  the  8th  of  May,  1 777,  pre- 
ceded a  short  time  before  by  the  '*  Trip  to  Scarborough,  altered 
from  Vanburgh's  witty  and  licentious  comedy  of  <'  The  Relapse." 
<<  The  Camp"  was  performed  in  the  following  season,  and  his  next 
principal  dramatic  work,^  The  Critic,"  did  not  appear  till  the  aoth 
of  October,  1778.  His  last  dramatic  work,  <<  Pizarro,"  translated,  or 
rather  paraphrased  from  Kotzebue,  did  not  make  its  appearance 
till  the  year  I7d9.    The^e  are  his  dramatic  works,  whose  excel- 
lencies speak  for  themselves,  and  are  so  well  known,  and  so  ge- 
nerally admired  as  to  make  any  commentary  upon  them  unneces- 
sary—-so  may  they  long,  remain— and  so  they  probably  will,  till 
the  genius  of  our  language  is  so  far  forgotten  as  to  be  spoiled 
with  impunity.    The  best  testimony  that  can  be  given  in  favour 
of  their  superior  excellence  is,' that  they  almost  all  of  them  keep 
th^ir  run  upon  the  stage.     They  are  fresh  in  the  memory  of  us 
alL     The  public,  the  arbitrary  judges  of  dramatic  merit,  who  are 
allowed  to  change  their  minds  whenever,  and  as  often  as  they 
please,  have  never  exerted  their  privilege  with  regard  to  this 
author;  and  the  actor  after  his  nightly  labours,  feels  it  a  refresh- 
ment and  a  delight  to  repose  upon  the  beauties  of  <<  The  Rivals," 
and  *^  The  School  for  Scandal."     To  this  latter  comedy,  it  has 
been  objected,  and  perhaps  with  reason,  that  the  improvement  of 
the  heart,  and  the  advancement  of  morality  have  not  been  suffi- 
ciently attended  to  by  the  author,  that  the  audience  are  ever  to6 
much  amused  with  the  ludicrous  situations  in  which  vice  and 
hypocrisy  are  placed,  severely  to  appreciate  and  condemn  the 
consequences  that  arise  from  them.    This  is  certainly  an  objec- 
tion, and  it  must  ever  be  regretted,  that  in  the  very  best  comedy 
the  nation  can  boast,  the  force  of  the  satire  is  lost  by  being  linked 
with  unseasonable  drollery.  Mr*  Sheridan  was  36  years  old,  when 
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he  produced  this  comeijf  toe  earlf  an  tge,  it  aciust  be  coniessed, 
for  the  exerciae,  much  leas  for  the  iaculcatiDny  of  aeTcre  mofil 
discipline.  This  is  some  excuse  for  the  author;  it  is  none,  how- 
everi  for  the  piecci  which,  as  a  national  work  must  ever  carry 
with  it,  among  innumerable  beauties,  the  evidence  of  one  g?«at 
imperfection.  While  some  critics  analyzed  it  with  great  scTcrity 
as  being  rather  an  effusion  of  im^igination  than  a  picture  of  lile 
and  manners,  others  had  no  scruple  in  hazarding  an  opinioo  that 
it  was  not  the  performance  of  his  pen.  By  some  it  was  attributed 
to  Mrs.  Sheridan,  and  others  asserted  that  it  ¥fas  written  by  a 
young  lady,  who,  being  in  a  state  of  decline,  died  at  Briatol 
shortly  after  she  put  the  MS.  into  his  hands.  Such  .¥fas  the  ru- 
mour, which  so  hr  obtained  credit,  that  Isaac  Reed,  a  man  ex- 
tremely  cautious  of  giving  publicity  to  loose  reports,  thought  it 
proper  to  insert  this  story  in  the  account  which  he  gave  of  this 
play  in  his  edition  of  the  Biographia  Dramatica.  This  assertian 
was  not  contradicted  by  Mr.  Sheridan,  and  he  never  took  any 
pains  to  establish  his  right  to  the  brightest  performance  that  bears 
his  name.  This  could  not  have  arisen  from  any  reluctance  to 
appear  in  print,  for  advantage  was  taken  of  the  extreme  pc^a- 
larity  of  the  Critic  and  Pizarro,  to  profit  by  the  sale  of  ^e  c<^»ies. 
Thus  while  other  dramatic  pieces  of  Mr.  Sheridan  have  beea 
committed  to  the  press  by  his  authority,  and  for  his  emc^umeot, 
that  which  has  brought  mpst  h(mour  to  his  name,  still  remains 
unpublished  except  in  surreptitious  editions.  That  a  manuscript 
of  this  play,  in  the  rough  and  original  state  in  which  it  came  frmm 
the  author,  with  interlineations  and  corrections  by  another  hand, 
is  in  existence,  is  asserted  with  confidence  by  Dr.  Watkins,  in  his 
life  of  Sheridan.  The  silence  of  Mr.  Sheridan  on  a  subject  that 
so  nearly  affected  his  credit,  as  a  dramatistf— his  moral  character 
out  of  the  question-^cannot  be  justified  either  on  the  plea  of  igno- 
rance or  of  conscious  dignity.  It  is  true,  he  made  some  broad 
allusions  to  the  subject  in  the  celebrated  farce  which  he  brought 
out,  avowedly,  to  make  his  detractors  ridiculous;  but  centes^ 
is  no  answer^  and  ridicule  is  not  a  test  of  truth. 

To  return  to  the  order  of  Mr.  Sheridan's  life.  In 
1779,  the  year  after  he  brought  out  the  Critic,  his  Monody  to 
t)ie  memory  of  Mr.  Garrick  was  recced  at  Drury  Lane  thea* 
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tre.  It  is  a  poem  cODtMning  fine  thoughts  and  harmonious 
numbers,  though  not  itfcftthj  of  the  atidior  or  the  subject. 
It  is  bare  of  imagerjr,  ^ven  where  the  subject  most  strongly 
calls  for  the  aid  of  iltuitratioa,  but  its  radical  defect  is  a  phleg« 
madcal  coldness.  The  author  does  not  seem  to  feel  any  sense  of 
that  loss  which  he  describes,  and  what  is  equally  strange,  he  has 
preserved  a  total  silence  upon  the  private  virtues  of  Oarrick: 
though  here  he  had  an  ample  field  for  praise,  without  being 
liable  to  the  charge  of  flattery.  That  great  actor  did  more  to 
elevate  the  character  of  his  profession  than  ever  had  been  done 
before  his  time.  He  was  correct  in  his  own  coi^uet,  and  by  his 
example,  he  contributed  much  to  reform  the  manners  of  his 
brethren,  not  only  in  their  professional  character,  but  in  their 
general  deportment.  His  great  ambition,  observed  Dr.  Johnscsn, 
was  to  make  trbth  diffuse  her  radiance  ^m  the  staige,  and  be 
succeeded  beyond  what  might  have  been  expected  In  expelling 
the  buffoonery,  rsmt,  aood  immorality,  which  had  so  long  pre- 
vailed, to  the  injury  of  the  drama  and  the  public  Notwithstand- 
ing this  was  well  known,  the  brightest  part  of  Garrick's  character 
is  wholly  omitted  in  the  monody,  whdf#  nothing  is  said  of  bis 
qualifications  that  would  lead  to  any  idea  of  his  combining  a  2eal 
Ibr  the  cause  of  virtue  with  the  laudable  ambition  of  fame. 

In  the  same  year  he  produced  a  very  lively  and  characteristic 
epilogue  to  the  tragedy  of  Fatal  Falsehood,  written  by  Hannah 
Moore. 

The  following  lines,  descriptive  of  the  toilet  of  a  learned  lady,, 
would  hav0  done  credit  to  Swift: 

What  motley  cares  Coriima's  mind  perplex, 

While  maids  and  metaphors  conspire  to  vex! 

Instodioin  ^shabiUe  behdd  her  sit, 

A  lettered  gossip,  and  a  boosewife  wit* 

At  onoe  invoking,  though  for  diffVent  views. 

Her  ^ods,  hear  cook,  h^r  milliner  «Mi  muse. 

Round  her  strew'd  room  a  frippery  ohaos  lies, 

A  chequer'd  wreck  of  notable  and  wise. 

Bills,  books,  caps,  couplets,  combs,  a  varied  nfaas 

Oppress  the  toilet  and  obscure  the  glass. 
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'  UDfimsh'd  here  an  eptgrain  is  laid. 
And  there  a  mantua  maker's  bill  impaidt 
Three  new-bom  plajs,  foretaste  the  town's  apphnset 
Three  dormant  patterns  pine  for  future  gauze, 
A  moral  essay  now  is  all  her  care, 
A  satire  next,  and  then  a  bill  of  fsune. 
A  scene  she  now  projects,  and  now  a  dish. 
Here's  act  the  first,  and  here—**  remove  with  fidi." 
Now,  while  this  eye  in  a  fine  phrenzy  rolls 
That  solely  casts  np  a.  bill  for  coals; 
Black  pins  and  daggers  in  one  leaf  she  attcks. 
And  tears  and  thread,  and  bowls  and  thimbles  mix. 

When  Garrick  retired  from  the  management  ofDruryLue, 
he  was  succeeded  by  Sheridan,  who  was  also  a  proprietor.  This 
office  was  not  suited  to  his  mind.  He  was  fond  of  company)  and 
his  own  pleasant  manners  and  fascinating  ^ccmversationverfoata- 
rally  occasioned  a  continual  increase  of  acquaintance,  amoog 
whom  he  numbered  some  of  the  first  characters  in  the  kingdom. 
Thus  expenses  were  incurred  which  it  was  not  easy  to  discharge 
and  loud  complaints  wye^made  against  him  both  in  public  and 
private.  Many  authors,  and  particularly  Cumberland,  appealed 
to  the  public,  and  the  daily  papers  teemed  with  severe  criticisms 
upon  the  direction  of  the  theatre.  To  counteract  these  attempts 
upon  his  official  character,  ^Sheridan  took  ^  The  Rehearsal  "as  a 
model  for  an  attack  upon  his  adversaries;  but  in  this  he  was  aa- 
sisted  by  his  brother-in-law,  Tickell,  who  had  a  caustic  severitj 
of  style,  and  whose  share  in  this  piece  may  be  very  eaisily  traced 
by  any  one  that  will  take  the  trouble  to  compare  the  ^  Cridc," 
with  his  pamphlet  entitled  ^  Anticipation.** 

Whatever  were  his  faults  it  seems  that  he  had  some  redeem- 
.  ing  qualities,  as  we  may  learn  from  the  grateful  language  of  Tom 
Davies,  who,  in  1780  dedicated  his  life  of  Garrick  to  SheridaD. 
It  is  also  related  of  him  that  when  a  poor  author  called  to  lean 
the  fate  of  a  play  which  he  had  put  into  the  manager's  hands,  bf 
whom  it  had  been  thrown  aside  and  forgotten  until  the  season  was 
over,  he  atoned  for  his  neglect,  by  accompanying  the  manuscript 
with  a  handsome  letter  of  apology  and  a  bank  note  of  an  hundred 
pounds. 
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At  length  ( 1  /99)  Mr.  Sheridan  feh  an  anxious  desire  to  make 
the  house  of  commons  the  theatre  of  his  eloquence,  and  had  heen 
endeavouring  to  qualify  himself  for  a  public  speaker  by  all  the 
means  irt  his  power.  It  is  believed,  that  an  application  was  made 
without  success  to  the  duke  of  Fortlandy  then  a  leader  in  opposi- 
tion, to  give  Mr.  Sheridan  a  seat  in  parliament  for  one  of  his  bo- 
roughs. However  that  may  be,  a  general  election  took  place  in 
'l  780,  and  Mr.  Sheridan  determined  to  canvass  for  himself,  and 
directed  his  views  towards  the  town  of  Stafford.  ^  Some  difficul- 
ties occurred,  not  arising  from  any  interested  conduct  or  illiberal 
treatment  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  Stafford,  for  he  was  receiv- 
ed by  them  with  open  arms,  and  the  most  promising  assurances 
of  success.  But  the  usage  of  elections  has  long  made  a  certain 
degree  of  expense  necessary  to  the  success  of  a  candidate  for  any 
county  or  town  of  consequence.  This  was  the  only  requisite 
in  which  Mr.  Sheridan  was  deficient.  The  sanguine  expecta- 
tions, however,  and  ardent  liberality  of  his  friends,  would  not 
permit  this  obstacle  to  remain  in  his  way.  He  began,  as  he 
afterwards  continued,  through  a  long  political  life,  by  supporting 
the  views  and  arguments  of  opposition;  and  though  his  eloquence 
did  not  immediately  burst  forth,  but  rather  reserved  itself  for 
,  the  present,  to  shine  with  more  conspicuous  lustre  hereafter, 
he  was  by  no  means  an  idle,  or  ineffective  assistant  of  ^s  party. 
He  might  have  been  heard  at  that  time  as  a  declaimer  in  popular 
societies,  and  his  pen  was  certainly  employed  in  several  publica* 
tions  of  the  day.*  Upon  the  Rockingham  parly  coming  into 
powar,  Mr.  Fox  was  secretary  of  state  for  the  foreign  department, 
and  Mr.  Sheridan  received  his  first  political  appointment  as  under- 
secretary to  that  gentieman.  The  marquis  of  Rockingham's  death, 
and  the  appointment  of  lord  Shelbume  to  be  first  lord  of  the 
treasury,  threw  ^  out  Mr.  Sheridan's  party,  and  with  them  his  ta- 
lents, the  mc^t  formidable  enemies  of  ministers,  into  the  scale  of 
oppositicm. 

In  1783,  his  party  coming  again  into  power,  Mr.  Sheridan 
was  appointed  secretary  to  the  treasury,  in  conjunction  with  Mr. 

*-  He  took  considerable  part  in  *<  The  Engli^unan."    A  pa^r  con- 
ducted with  great  violence  against  lord  North  and  his  party. 
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Richard  Burke.  The  duke  of  Norfolk  was  the  nomiDalpiime 
ministery  though,  in  reality^  that  dig^nity  as  to  eyery  effectire  pur- 
pose, rested  hi  the  famous  coalidoD  of  lord  North  and  Mr.  Foi, 
which  occasioned  such  sensations  of  indignation  and  astoushmol 
throughout  the  kingdom;  Even  Dv*  Pan*  stumbles  in  strifiogto 
▼indicate  his  friend,  who  stooped  to  court  an  allianos  with  the 
very  man  whose  head  he  had  threatened  to  bring  to  die  block.  It  ii 
a  very  common  and  a  very  true  remark^  that  nothing  soflhsrwigk- 
ly  sifts  the  character  of  any  man,  as  the  possesion  of  power  od 
authority;  for  they  awaken  every  passion^  discover  every  propes- 
sity,  and  sometimes  lead  the  way  to  desires  and  indhntioDs  never 
before  experienced.  This  is  particukoiy  the  case  in  pbces 
abounding  with  patronage  and  emolument.  Mr*  Sheridsnhad 
very  little  opportunity  for  ttiy  trials  of  this  kind.  He  bad  Httk 
power  and  no  patronage,  and  he  continued  in  office  for  a  tti^ 
sh6rt  time.  It  must  be  observed,  however,  that,  whSe  ia  i^ce, 
he  conducted  himself,  if  not  with  the  accuracy  and  dose  atteito 
of  a  man  trained  to  habits  of  business,  at  least  with  iategrkjaad 
honour.  He  paid  so  little  attention  to  the  duties  of  his  office  thit 
a  pasquinade  was  placed  on  the  door  of  the  tre^ury  to  this  effect, 
that  no  applications  were  i^ceived  on  Sundays,  aa^  no  bodness 
done  there  the  rest  of  the  week.  The  duke  of  Portland  bchig 
afterwards  succeeded  as  first  lord  of  the  treasury  by  Mr.  K!t,afid 
Mr.  Sheridan's  party  seldom  in  power,  it  has  been  his  lot  abaptt 
uniformly  to  be  the  defender  of  unsuccessful  moi  and  mestvei} 
and  in  later  times  it  is  well  known,  that  he  has  ever  cootiiQed 
attached  to  the  same  party,  and  which  has  nevei^  been  in  fow^ 
except  for  the  short  space  of  one  year,  when  Mr.  Sheridan  ^fts 
again  appointed  secretary  to  the  treasuty.  The  transition  in  Mr. 
Fox's  situation,  wha  fell  from  the  height  of  pow^r  to  a  state  •( 
comparative  insignificance  in  one  year,  was  so  reniarkid)le,  uid 
almost  ludicrous,  that  some  of  the  Wits  of  his  own  party  covld  not 
resist  the  impulse  of  treating  it  in  a  burlesque  strain  of  ri(ficnle- 
Before  we  give  a  specimen  of  one  of  the  most  ingenious  of  these 
effusions,  we  must  remind  the  American  reader  that  in  Engltnd 
it  does  not  seem  to  be  any  offence  against  good  morals  or  good 
taste  to  be  witty  at  the  expense  of  religion,  provided  the  eftabHih- 
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ed  church  is  not  touched.     The  author  of  this  epistle  to  Mr.  Fox, 
advised  the  patriot  to  open  a  tabernacle  in  the  confidence  that, 

'<  Proud  of  a  Methodist  like  thee, 

The  vulgar  shall  not  there  resort; 
But  lords  and  dames  of  high  degree, 

The  splendid  sinners  of  a  court. '' 

After  a  whimaical  description  of  the  effects  naturally  result^ 
ing  from  the  eloquence  of  the  orator,  his  ftcetious  friend  pro- 
ceeded  to  allot  to  each  of  the  distinguished  members  of  the  coali« 
tion  their  respective  departments  in  the  new  ccmventicle: 

Hoiv  spruce  will  North  beneath  thee  sit! 

With  joy  officiate  as  thy  clerk: 
Attune  the  hymn,  renounce  his  wit, 

And  carol  like  the  morning  lark. 

Or  if  thy  potentlength  of  piray'r, 

By  chance  induce  a  Jdndly  doze, 
Wake  in  the  nick,  with  accent  clear, 

To  cry  <'Amen!"  and  bless  the  close. 

The  destination  of  Sheridan  was  equally  characteristic: 

To  comic  Bichar4»  ever  true, 

Be  it  assign'd  the  curs  to  lash: 
With  ready  hand  to  ope  the  pew, 

With  ready  hand  to  take  the  cash. 

(To  ^  continued.) 

Thoughtful  and  reSocting  men  miy  conceive  many  a  good 
notion  and  idea,  dming  their  occaaional  rides,  which  ought  not 
<dways  to  be  lo^;  I  would  call  them  tqmtoHon^i  R<^rt  Stephens 
did  not 

**  Whistle  as  he  went  for  want  of  thoogkt)" 

tet  divided  the  chapters  of  the  Bible  into  versea  as  he  rode; 
and  St«  Ignatius  wrote  Hift  Spistlea  in  his  journey  firom  Epheaus 
toi  Rome.    BlacJkweU's  Sacred  Claaaics,  II.  p.  233. 
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Charlotte  ChUistina  Sophia  of  Wolfembottjle. 

Chaelotte  Christina  Sophia  of  WdlfenbutUe,  wife  of  the 
czarowitz  Alexis^  son  of  Peter^  the  first  czar  of  Muscotj,  aod 
sister-in-law  of  the  emperor  Charles  VI,  was  bom  on  the  %Sth  of 
August,  1694.  Against  this  princess,  who  was  a  woman  of  great 
beauty,  virtue,  and  sprightliness,  her  husband,  the  most  brutal  of 
men,  conceived  an  inveterate  aversion.  He  attempted  several 
times  to  poison  her,  but  she  always  prevented  the  accompUak- 
ment  of  his  villanous  design  by  taking  powerful  antidotes. 

His  brutality  was  carried  to  such  a  length,  that  he  oo€  day 
gave  her  a  violent  kick  when  she  was  in  that  state  which  should 
have  excited  his  utmost  tenderness.  She  fell  senseless  on  the 
floor,  bathed  in  blood.  Peter  the  first  was  then  on  his  travels. 
His  son,  persuaded  that  his  unhappy  princess  cdiuld  not  recover, 
immediately  set  out  for  his  country  seat. 

The  countess  of  Conismark,  mother  of  marshal  Sase,  attended 
this  princess  during  the  confinement  which  this  outrage  produced. 
She  was  delivered  of  a  dead  child,  and  the  ,counteas  took  every 
possible  care  of  her;  but  as  she  foresaw  that  if  she  recovered,  she 
would  &11  a  sacrifice  sooner  or  later  to  the  ferocity  of  the  czar- 
owitz,' she  formed  apian  to  save  her,  by  gaining  over  her  female 
attendants,  and  afterwards  informing  the  husband  that  his  wife  and 
child  were  both  dead.  When  the  czarowitz  received  this  news,  he 
sent  word  that  they  should  both  be  interred  immediately  withoat 
any  ceremony.  Couriers  were  despatched  to  the  czar,  and  the  differ* 
ent  courts  of  Europe  appeared  in  mounung"— for  a  block  of  wood, 
which  was  depottted  in  the  earth  instead  of  the  princess. 

The  princess  however  being  con  v^ed  to  a  private  i^MUtmeot, 
soon  recovered  her  health  and  strength.  Having  collected  what 
jeweb  and  money  she  could,  with  the  assistance  of  the  couot^a, 
she  dressed  herself  like  a  weman  of  ordinary  rank  and  accom- 
panied by  an  old  German  domestic,  in  whom  she  could  cooSife,  and 
who  passed  for  her  father,  she  set  out.for  Paris.  Her  stay  there 
was  very  short;  she  hired  a  female  servant  to  attend  her,  and 
barked  at  one  of  the  seaports  of  France  for  New  Orleans. 
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Herfiguresoon  attracted  the  attention  of  the  inhabitants  of  that 
place,  one  of  whomi  an  officer  of  the  colony,  named  Dauband,  who 
had  been  in  Russia,  knew  her.  He  could,  however,  with  difficul-^ 
ty  be  convinced,  that  a  woman  in  her  situation  was  the  daughter^^ 
in-law  of  the  czar  Peter.  In  order  that  he  might  be  certain,  he 
offered  hb  services  to  the  pretended  father;  a  more  intimate  con- 
nexion was  gradually  formed;  and  they  at  length  agreed  to  build 
a  house  at  their  common  expense  in  which  they  resided  togetfier. 

The  death  of  the  czarowitx  was  announced  in  the  colony  som^ 
time  after  by  the  public  papers.  Dauband  then  told  the  princess 
that  he  knew  her,  and  offered  to  abandon  his  connexions  in  Loui- 
siana in  order  to  conduct  her  to  Russia. 

The  widow  of  the  czarowitz  finding  herself,  however,  much 
happier  than  s1\e  had  been  when  near  .the  throne,  refused  to  sa- 
crifice the  tranquillity  of  her  obscure  situation  to  any  thing  that  am- 
bition could  off^r.  She  only  required  from  Dauband,  the  most 
inviolable  secrecy;  and  that  he  would  act  with  the  same  prudence 
and  caution  as  he  had  done  until  that  period.  Dauband  took  a 
solemn  oath  that  he  would  obey  her  orders  with  the  most. rigid 
attention,  and  his  own  interest  was  sufficient  to  engage  him  to 
keep  his  promise.  The  beauty,  wit,  and  virtues  of  the  princess 
had  made  the  most  lively  impression  on  his  heart,  and  the  habit 
of  living  together,  had  given  it  additional  force.  He  was  amiablo 
and  still  in  the  flower  of  youth;  and  as  she  had  always  till  then 
supposed  him  ignorant  of  her  rank  and  condition,  his  respect- 
ful attention  had  been  so  much  the  more  flattering;  on  that  account 
she  had  not  been  insensible  to  it.  They  continued,  however,  to 
live  in  their  usual  manner,  but  their  mutual  affection  increased 
every  day. 

The  old  domestic,  who  passed  for  her  father  at  length  died.  The 
princess  and  Dauband  being  both  young,  could  no  longer  decently 
live  together  with  the  same  familiarity  as  they  did  when  authori- 
zed by  the  presence  of  a  father.  Dauband  mentioned  this  to  the 
princess,  and  embraced  that  opportunity  to  declare  his  passion, 
and  torepresoit  to  her,  that  having  once  renounced  every  idea  of 
grandeur,  she  might,  if  he  was  not  disagreeable  to  her,  accept  him 
for  her  husband,  and  by  these  means,  conceal  much  better  her  for- 
mer condition.     To  thisproposal  she  consented;  and  she,  who  had. 

VOL.   III.  3   f 
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once  been  destined  to  re^  orer  Russbh  and  whose  aster  reigned 
at  Vienna  became  the  wife  of  a  plun  officer  of  in&ntry.  Their  finC 
jear  of  union  was  cemented  by  the  birth  of  a  daughter,  whom  she 
nursed  and  educated  herself;  and  to  whom  she  taught  the  Ger- 
man and  French  languages. 

Dauband  and  his  wife  had  lived  ten  years  in  that  happy  medio- 
crity in  which  the  reciprocal  fondness  of  two  hearts,  supfdies 
the  want  of  wealth  and  riches,  when  the  husband  was  attacked  by 
disease.  The  wife  alarmed  at  the  dangers  of  an  operation,  wish- 
ed that  it  might  be  performed  at  Paris.  They  sold  their  habita- 
tioD,  and  embarked  in  the  first  vessel  that  was  ready  to  aaiL 
When  they  arrived  at  Paris,  Dauband  put  himself  under  the 
care  of  an  eminent  surgeon.  His  spouse  discharged  eveiy  ne- 
cessary duty  with  the  tenderest  affection,  and  never  quitted  htm 
a  moment  until  the  cure  was  e£Fected. 

Being  desirous  of  pursuing  some  coursethat  might  augment 
their  little  fortune,  Dauband  solicited  employment  from  the 
East  India  company  in  the  idand  of  Bourbon,  and  obtained  a  ma- 
jor's commission. 

Whilst  the  husband  was  engaged  in  settling's  affiurs,  the  wik 
•ometimes  went  to  take  the  air  on  the  Thuilleries  with  her  litde 
daughter.  As  they  were  sitting  one  day  upon  a  bench,  caawtx^ 
sing  in  German,  that  they  might  not  be  understood  by  those  who 
were  near  them,  marshal  Saxe  happened  to  pass,  and  hearing 
two  ladies  speak  his  native  language,  he  stopt  short  to  look  at  them. 
The  mother  raising  her  eyes,  and  immediately  casting  them  down- 
wards as  soon  as  she  knew  the  marshal,  discovered  so  much  enriwr- 
rassment,  that  he  cried  out^  <<  What  madam!  is  it  possible?'*— The 
wife  of  Dauband  did  not  suffer  him  to  proceed  further;  she  rose  op 
and  taking  him  aside,  confessed  who  she  was,  requested  him  to  ob- 
serve the  most  inviolable  secrecy,  to  quit  her  at  that  time,  and  to  call 
upon  her  at  her  loggings,  where  she  would  inform  him  of  every 
particular  respecting  her  situation.  The  marshal  went  accor- 
ding to  appointment  the  following  morning.  The  princess  rela- 
ted her  adventures,  and  did  not  fail  to  inform  the  naarahal  what 
part  his  mother  had  in  them.  At  the  same  time  she  entreated  him 
not  to  reveal  any  part  of  theni  to  the  kmg,  until  she  had  concluded  & 
negotiation  then  begun,  and  which  would  be  finished  in  the  coarse 
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of  three  months.    The  marshal  promised  to  be  sileot;  and  from 
time  to  time  visited  her  and  her  husband  privately. 

The  period  mentioned  was  nearly  expired  when  the  marshal 
going  one  morning  to  pay  his  visit  to  her  as  usual)  was  'informed 
that  she  had  departed  a  few  days  before  with  her  husband^  who 
had  been  appointed  to  a  majority  in  the  island  of  Bourbon. 

The  marshal  immediately  waited  on  the  king,  to  acquaint  him 
wkh  every  thing  he  knew  respecting  the  princess.  The  king 
sent  for  the  minister  of  the  marine,  and  without  letting  him  know 
the  reason,  ordered  him  to  write  to  the  governor  of  the  island  of 
Bourbon,  to  treat  Mr.  Dauband  with  the  greatest  attention  and 
respect.  His  majesty  at  the  same  time  despatched  a  letter  to 
the  queen  of  Hungary,  with  whom  the  French  were  then  at  war, 
and  informed  her  of  the  utuation  of  her  aunt 

The  queen  thanked  Lewis  XV,  and  sent  him  a  letter  addressed 
to  the  princess,  in  which  she  invited  her  to  come  and  reside  near 
ber,  but  upon  this  condition,  that  she  should  quit  her  husband  and 
'  daughter,  of  whom  the  king  would  take  care.  The  princess  re- 
fused to  accede  to  this  proposal,  and  she  remained  with  her  hus- 
band dll  the  year  1747,  at  which  time  he  died.  Her  daughter  ha« 
▼ing  died  also,  the  princess,  who  had  nothing  longer  to  detain  her, 
returned  to  Paris,  and  lodged  at  the  hotel  de  Perou.  Her  design 
was  to  retire  to  a  convent;  but  the  queen  of  Hungary  offered  her 
a  pension  of  twenty  thousand  florins,  if  she  would  take  up  her  reu- 
dence  at  Brussels. 

The  writer  of  this  account  informs  us,  that  he  is  ignorant  whe- 
tber  she  accepted  the  invitation;  but  about  the  year  1766,  she  lived 
at  Vitri,  a  league  from  Paris,  in  a  very  retired  situation,  with  three 
domestics,  one  of  whom  was  a  neg^.  She  was  there  known  by 
tbe  name  of  madame  De  Moldac.  It  is  not  known  who  M.  De 
Moldac  was,  nor  at  what  time  she  married  him;  but  in  the  year 
1768,  she  was  a  widow,  and  appeared  often  on  the  public  walks. 

It  is  a  custom  to  bind  a  thread  on  one's  finger  for  the  sake  of  re- 
membering  any  thing^^A  very  anciedt  practice;  for  we  ready 
Deut.  vi.  8.  ^  And  thou  shalt  bind  them  for  a  sign  upon  tUne 
band,  and  they  shall  be  as  frontlets  between  thine  eyes.'' 
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The  TrATcte  of  All  Bey,  in  Moroeeo,  TripoTi,  Cjpitit,  Cgjpt,  AniM,  9f- 
Ha  and  Turkej,  between  the  jwn  tWS  and  1807.  Written  bj  liimMif;  and 
Wutrited  by  nomerwis  niept  and  platea.  9d  Am.  Edit  J.  Conrad.  Fbiairi 
phia.  8  ToU.  Sfo.'pp.  890  and  488;  and  one  4to  toI.  of ^  plates. 

Thesv  trayels  are  said  to  be  written  by  a  Spanish  gentleman, 
named  Badia,  who  seems  from  the  publisher's  advertisement,  to 
have  been  well  known  in  the  literary  circles  of  London  and  Paris. 
He  assumed  the  character  and  manners  of  a  Turk,  and  performed 
all  the  ceremonies  of  a  musselman  with  a  degree  of  punctuaii^ 
which  might  make  a  christian  blushf  but  there  is  such  a  comical 
gravity  in  his  language  when  he  speaks  of  the  fasts  and  ablutioos 
to  which  his  curiosity  subjected  him^— for  he  pre^Nids  to  keepee 
the  disguise  in  his  book — that  it  is  impossible  not  to  laugh.  De- 
scended, as  he  announced  himself,  from  the  ancient  race  of  the 
Abassides,  and  familiar  with  the  idiom  and  the  customs  of  the 
countries  that  he  visited,  he  was  received  without  suspicioiu  thm 
wandering  Arab, invited  him  to  join  in  his  caravan,  and  the  doors 
of  the  jealous  Turk  were  thrown  wide  to  admit  him.  The  soltaa 
of  Morocco  received  him  with  great  cordiality y— praised  God  for 
having  enabled  so  learned  a  man  to  return  from  the  Uod  of  infidr.1% 
imd  presented  him  with  an  elegant  villa. 

In  1803  Ali  Bey  was  in  London;  in  180S  he  sailed  from  Spaif 
to  Morocco,  where  he  remained  till  October  1 805,  and  then  cia- 
barked  at  Larisch  for  Tripoli.  In  January,  1806,  ho  ssuled  for 
Cyprus,  where  he  continued  two  months,  and  arrived  at  Alejun- 
dria  the  ensuing  May.  In  October  he  went  to  Cairo,  in  Decent- 
ber  to  Suez,  and  from  that  place  sailed  to  Jeddo.  He  proceeded 
on  the  mahomedan  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  He  returned  to  Cai- 
ro in  June;  and  thence  to  Acre,  Mount  Carmel,  Nazaretb9  ^«e 
sea  of  Galliiee,  the  river  Jordan,  Damascus  and  Aleppa  At  the 
end  of  October  1807,  he  visited  Constantinople;  whence  he  made 
his  way  through  Adrianople;  then  over  Mount  Haemtis,  and 
across  the  Danube  to  Bucharest  in  Wallachia,  where  he  takes  biM 
leave  of  the  reader. 
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In  four  bours  he  landed  at  Tanja  or  Tangier,  Hia  aensationa 
during  his  rapid  transition  from  Tariffa  to  Tangier  he  says,  canonlj 
be  compared  with  a  dream.  In  all  other  parts  of  the  world  some 
relation  subsists  between  the  inhabitants  of  neighbouring  coun* 
tries,  and  travellers  can  discern  something  like  a  community  of 
manners  and  customs;  but  between  Spain  and  the  opposite  shores, 
the  change  is  abrupt,  and  after  passing  over  a  few  leagues,  we 
find  ourselves,  Ks  it  were,  in  another  planet  The  comparison  is 
not  in  &vour  of  this  new  world  Nothing  exhibits  an  aspect 
more  wretched,  than  the  empire  of  Morocco,  considered  in  a  po- 
lidcal  point  of  view.  It  is  governed  by  a  despotism  so  stupid  and 
gross,  that  its  influence  affects  the  despot  himself.  Those  who 
IKissess  wealtli  are  obliged  to  submit  to  the  appearance  and  even 
the  wants  of  poverty,  in  order  to  avoid  the  rapacity  of  authority. 
The  number  of  these  persons,  however,  is  yery  small^  the  great 
mass  of  the  people  being  miserably  poor.  Ali  Bey  says  ithat  the 
sultan  of  Constantinople  is  but  a  slave  compared  with  the  empe* 
ror  of  Morocco;  a  tyrant  who  has  carried  the  regal  sway  to  its 
utmost  limits.  The  fdouars  or  villages  of  this  impoverished 
kingdom  appear  more  like  the  lairs  of  savage  animals^  than  the 
abodes  of  man.  The  great  city  of  Fez^  which  once  contain* 
ed  upward  of  200,000  souls,  cannot  enumerate  more  than  a 
moiety  of  that  number:  and  the  depopulation  has  been  more 
rapid  in  Morocco  itself,  where,  instead  of  700,000  inhabitants, 
who  were  formerly  there  in  prosperity>  the  modem  traveller  finds 
but  300,000  in  the  greatest  poverty.  The  soil  of  this  country 
only  requires  cukivation;  but  while  a  wise  economy  has  compell- 
ed nature  to  quadruple  her  productions,  in  other  parts  of  the 
world,  the  ingenious  hand  of  despotism  has  discovered  the  secret 
•f  producmg  sterility  in  a  climate  disposed  to  produce  in  abun> 
dance  without  the  aid  of  art* 

If  the  lot  of  the  Moroccoans  be  in  general  so  miserable, 
what  shall  we  say  of  the  Jews,  whose  servitude  is  so  base,  that  the 
▼ery  beasts  of  burden  are  objects  of  their  envy?  We  need  scarce- 
ly add  that  the  uts  and  sdences  partake  of  the  general  degrada* 
tion.  It  is  with  governments  as  it  is  in  nature;  if  a  good  govern- 
ment promote  the  prosperity,  even  of  arts  for  which  it  has  no 
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employment,  a  stupid  uid  blind  despotiBm  will  destrojr  thoie 
which  would  be  agreeable  and  useful. 

The  mere  passages  of  Ali  Bey  from  one  place  to  another, 
8cc.  iic.  do  not  excite  a  very  lively  interest;  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  sameness  in  them,  and  the  reader  feels  no  wish  to  be  at  the 
side  of  lus  author.  It  must  be  admitted,  howerer,  that  readeit 
of  idneraries,  are  rather  unreasonable.  They  expect  to  be  charmed 
with  the  narrative,  while  the  poor  traveller  b  contending  with 
tediousness  and  monotony.  We  look  for  catastrophes,  perikms 
crises  and*  tragical  events.  If  none  of  these  can  be  had,  we  ex- 
pect at  least  once  in  each  chapter  to  hear  of  a  man  being  nearly 
swallowed  by  the  waves,  or  cast  upon  a  desert  island,  among  scmie 
horrible  anthropophagi.  In  a  word,  we  look  with  eagerness,  fat 
bumps  and  bruises,  and  even  though  it  is  evident  that  the  traveller's 
license  is  liberally  used,  yet  we  are  not  displeased  if  our  feelings 
are  highly  excited.  Of  moving  accidents  by  sea  and  land,  our 
traveller  has  not  much  to  say,  in  his  first  volume.  He  had  nearly 
died  of  thirst  in  crossing  the  desert,  it  is  true,  but  there  b  nothing 
very  moving  in  that.  This  gentleman,  however,  traveled  lor 
other  purposes  than  the  gratification  of  such  readers.  He  pro- 
cured some  important  information  on  subjects  heretofore  but 
imperfectly  understood.  He  has  ascertuned  the  longitudes  and 
latitudes  of  many  places,  and  has  rectified  various  errors  in  the 
common  maps  of  Morocco.  The  river  Luccos,  for  instance, 
fiows  to  the  south  and  not  the  north  of  Alcassor,  and  the  city  of 
Fez,  according  to  Ali  Bey,  is  situated  in  S4<*  G'  Z''  north  latitncte, 
and  7^  ff  30^  west  from  Paris;  and  not  as  laid  down  in  ^e  naapa 
of  Arrowsmith,  Maj.  Rennel,  Delille,  Golberri,  &c. 

The  observations  of  Ali  Bey,  m  some  respects,  have  not  led 
to  that  certainty  which  might  have  been  expected.  We  find  many 
of  the  customs  of  China  here,  although  that  country  is  separated 
from  Morocco  by  many  thousand  leagues.  The  shaved  heads, 
on  the  tops  of  which  a  single  lock  is  suffered  to  remain,  the  large 
cloaks  thrown  over  the  rest  of  their  attire,  the  yellow  slippers, 
chambers  whose  floors  and  walls  are  covered  with  mats,  small 
*  windows  with*  jealousies  or  blinds,  houses  ornamented  in  relief  with 
various  colours,  even  with  gold  and  silver,  eating  without  knives 
or  forks,  and  many  other  things,  remind  the  reader  of  the  Chinese- 
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Although  these  coincidences  maf  have  arisen  entirely  from  acci* 
dent^yet  many  system-moAgers  would  not  hesitate  to  build  a  the* 
ory  upon  them  and  ascribe  to  the  two  nations,  a  common  origin. 

The  prevailing  notion  respecting  the  colour  of  the  females 
in  this  country  is  that  they  are  black,  but  we  learn  from  our  travel- 
ler that  their  complexion  is  a  dead  white,  resembling  marble. 
Beauty  is  common  among  the  Jews,  who  possess  this  advantage 
in  an  eminent  degree.  Hence  he  infers,  that  distress  and  ser- 
vitude are  more  favourable  to  elegance  than  opulence. 

If  we  could  succeed  ip  persuading  the  ladies  of  the  truth  of 
this,  we  should  c«nfer  a  vast  obligation,  not  only  upon  young  ba- 
chelors,  who  want  money,  but  upon  married  men  who  want  liber- 
ty, since  the  fidr  would  no  longer  look  for  weahh  in  a  suitor  or 
contend  for  power  with  him,  to  whom  they  have  been  commanded 
to  be  obedient. 

Nothing  b  more  umple  or  expeditious  than  the  manner  of 
distributing  justice  among  these  musselmen.  The  caid  is 
seated  on  cushions  in  the  middle  of  a  hall  and  the  parties  are 
placed  by  the  door  on  their  knees,  with  a  line  of  soldiers  behind 
them.  Whoi  the  signal  is  given,  the  suitors  bawl  out  their  com- 
plaints, at  the  same  Ume,  until  they  are  stopped  by  blows  fh>m  the 
guards.  The  sentence  is  then  pronounced:  t)ie  guards  cry  out 
"  rurij  run,"  and  beat  the  suitors  out  of  the  court.  We  have 
another  proof  of  similarity  of  manners,  in  the  strange  customs 
of  two  nations,  without  being  able  to  deduce  a  common  origin. 
At  a  funeral  in  Morocco,  our  traveller  saw  a  number  of  women, 
()^vided  into  two  choruses,  who  alternately  cried  ^h!  Ah!  and  who 
at  each  exclamation  struck  themselves  so  violently  as  to  draw 
blood.  The  dead  are  honoured  in  \he  same  manner  in  the  Socie- 
ty Islands,,  when  the  women,  on  these  occasions,  lacerate  their 
persons  with  the  tooth  of  a  fish  and  cry  Jih!  Ah!  in  a  most  touch- 
ing manner.  After  this  tiiey  bathe  and  appear  without  any  signs 
of  grief,  as  if  they  considered  that  an  hour  or  two  devoted  to 
lamentation  was  sufficient  for  the  loss  which  they  had  sustained. 
%y  hen  we  consider  the  mode  in  which  they  express  their  regret, 
'vre  cannot  but  think  that  the  time  is  quite  long  enough,  it  may 
not  be  amiss  to  add  here  that  at  the  funerals  of  the  ancient  Greeks 
the  funereal  cry  was  ti  n  i. 
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The  first  volume  concludes  with  a  curious  ditsertitioD  tm 
the  AtlantiS)  which  the  author  thinks  he  has  discovered^  and  bf 
a  very  ingenious  conjecture,  upon  an  interior  sea,  which  he  placei 
in  Africa  on  the  south  of  Saha  and  Fezzan,  and  to  the  north 
of  the  mountidns  of  Tong.  Here  he  Jhtdt  the  Niger  fiowing, 
and  the  proofs  upon  which  he  forms  this  opinion,  for  be  did  not 
visit  the  spot,  are  very  strong. 

At  length  our  mysterious  traveller  arrives  at  Tripoli,  where 
he  was  received  with  great  pomp  and  splendour,  and  refreshed 
with  essences  and  perfumes.  Thence  he  proceeded  to  Cyprus. 
This  part  of  his  travels  is  particularly  interesting,  because  we 
know  little  of  this  fiimous  island.  Those  who  have  gone  thither 
have  given  very  superficial  descriptions  of  the  ruins,  or,  which  is 
worse,  have  only  repeated  what  they  heard  from  the  unodero 
Greeks.  Ali  Bey  examined  every  thing  with  his  own  eyes,  guid- 
ed by  his  own  taste  and  knowledge;  and  he  depicts,  with  a  mourn- 
ful pencil,  the  remains  of  the  famous  Cythera,  Idalia,  and  Faphos. 
But»  amidst  these  ruins,  despised  by  those  who  dwell  among 
them,  he  found  many  objects  which  are  fitted  to  excite  the  warm- 
est enthusiasm  of  those  whose  studies  have  been  directed  to  the 
ancients.  The  fialace  of  the  Queen^  of  which  the  vestiges  yet 
remain,  is  on  the  summit  of  a  mountain,  cut  out  of  a  rock;  and  iu 
origin  seems  to  baffle  the  researches  of  history.  The  ancient 
Faphos  is  hewn  out  of  the  rock.  .  Each  house  is  formed  by  ex- 
cavating a  block  of  marble,  and  there  are  still  to  be  seen  portions 
of  entablatures  and  capital}  which  remain  fixed  to  the  archi- 
trave, because  they  form  one  body  with  the  cornice.  From  what  our 
author  says  of  the  modem  inhabitants  of  this  island,  we  conclude 
that  the  mother  of  I^ove  does  not  retain  her  abode  among  them. 

But  we  must  hasten  with  our  traveller  to  Mecca,  where  every 
thing  is  new  to  most  of  our  readers.  No  christian  having  ever 
been  permitted  to  penetrate  the  famous  temple  in  this  city,  and  to 
visit  the  holy  Kaaba,  it  is  gratifying  that  a  musselman,  who  speaka 
and  writes  in  a  christian  tongue,  has  undertaken  to  remove 
the  veil  which  has  concealed  for  upwards  of  300  years,  the  ajs- 
teries  of  Islamism.  The  conscientious  traveller  would  regard 
any  omission  as  a  profanation;  he  therefore  describes  in  full  detailf 
the  Holy  City^  the  hou9e  ofGod^  the  Kaaba^  and  the  famous  black 
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stone,  which  is  no  doubt  a  counter-part  of  that  of  Phenicia, 
called  Elagabaly  to  which  the  inhabitanu  of.  Emesus,  rendered 
divine  honours. 

The  advantage  of  possessing  the  house  of  God  has  no  very 
edifying  effect  upon  the  people  of  the  citj;  the  women  not  being 
ashamed  to  show  their  faces,  and  the  number  of  believers  de« 
creasing  every  year.  The  environs  of  the  city  exhibit  a  fright- 
ful picture  of  sterility:  a  flower  or  a  plant  is  extreaaely  tfot. 
The  greatest  heat  which  they  expeiience  in  th^  middle  of  winter 
is  at  16  degrees;  from  February  the  thermometer  {Reaumur) 
rises  to  23.  Very  few  Arabian  horses  are  seen  in  the  Holy  Citp 
the  celebrated  balm  of  Mecca  is  scarcely  known  here,  and  the 
people  do  not  know  the  tree  which  produces  it 

As  a  specimen  of  his  manner  we  shall  select  his  account  of 
the  ceremony  of  the  ^  Purification  of  the  house  of  God." 

**  On  Thortday  the  t9th  of  Janvary,  and  on  the  20th  of  the  month 
Dovlkaada,  the  kaaba  was  washed  and  purified  with  the  following  ceremo- 


*^  Two  hours  after  lan-rise  the  saltan  scbenf  went  to  the  temf^ 
aocompanied  by  about  thirty  persons,  and  twelve  negro  and  Arabian 
gnardt.  The  door  of  the  kaaba  was  already  open  and  surrounded  with 
an  immense  number  of  people.  The  staircase  was  not  placed.  Hie  sul* 
tan  soherif  got  upon  the  shoulders  and  heads  of  the  multitude,  and  en- 
tered with  the  principal  scheiks  of  the  tribes.  Those  below  wished  to 
do  the  same;  but  the  guards  prevented  them,  by  beating  ^ro  with  their 
•ticks.  I  staid  at  a  distance  from  the  door,  to  avoid  the  crowd,  and  in  a 
short  time  received  an  order  from  the  scherif  of  the  well,  to  advance  to 
^e  door,  where  he  stood  making  signs  to  me.  But  how  could  I  get 
tiurough  the  crowd  that  stood  between  us? 

**  All  the  water-carriers  in  Mecca  were  advancing  with  their  vessels 
fuU  of  water,  which  they  passed  from  hand  to  hand,  until  they  reached  the 
guards  at  the  door.  They  also  passed  a  g^eat  number  of  very  small  brooms 
made  of  the  leaves  of  palm-trees,  in  the  same  manner.  The  negroes  be- 
gan to  throw  the  water  upon  the  marble  pavement  of  the  kaaba;  they 
also  cast  rose-water  u^n  it,  which,  flowing  out  at  a  bole  under  the  door, 
was  caught  with  g^reat  avidity  by  the  faithful.  But,  as  it  did  not  run  out 
fast  enough  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  those  at  adistance,  who  were  desirous 
to  obtain  it,  they  cried  out  for  some  of  it  to  drink,  and  to  wash  themselves 
with.  The  negroes  with  cups,  and  with  their  haods,  threw  it  in  quantitioi 

▼oi..  III.        »  3  0 
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orer  them.  They  were  ciril  enough  to  pass  a  small  pitcher  and  acup  Ailf 
of  it  to  me,  of  which  I  drank  as  much  as  possible,  and  poured  die  rest 
oat  myself;  for  although  this  water  is  very  dirty,  it  is  a  benediction  of  God, 
and  is,  besides,  much  perfumed  with  rose-water. 

*'I  at  last  made  an  effort  to  approach:  sereral  persons  raised  me  i^ 
and  after  waUdog  upon  the  heads  of  several  others,  I  arrived  at  the  door« 
Where  the  negro-guards  helped  me  to  get  in. 

**  I  was  prepared  for  the  operation,  fori  had  on  only  my  shirt,  acas- 
chaba,  or  a  shirt  of  white  wool  withoat  sleeves,  my  tnrban,  and  the  hhaik 
that  covered  me. 

<*  The  sultan  scherif  swept  the  hall  himself.  Immediately  after  I  en- 
tered, the  guards  took  off  my  hhaik,  and  presented  me  a  bundle  of  small 
brooms,  some  of  which  I  took  in  each  hand,  and  at  the  instant  they  threw 
a  great  deal  of  water  upon  the  pavement;  I  began  my  duty,  by  sweeping 
with  both  hands,  with  an  ardent  faith,  although  the  floor  was  ^inite  dean, 
and  polished  like  glass.  During  this  operation^  the  scherif,  who  bad 
finished,  began  to  pray. 

<*  They  gave  me  afterwards  a  silver  cup,  filled  with  a  paste  made  of  the 
saw-dust  of  sandal-wood,  kdeaded  with  the  essence  of  /roses;  and  I 
spread  it  upon  the  fewer  part  of  the  wall  that  was  encrusted  with  maible» 
under  the  tapestry  which  covered  the  walls  and  the  roof^  and  also  a  faige 
piece  of  aloe-wood,  which  I  bumed  in  alaige  chafing-dish,  to  perfame  the 


<<  After  I  had  finished  all  these'  things,  the  sultan  scherif  prodaioMd 
me  Khaddem  Beit  Allahel  Harem,  er  Servant  of  the  Forbidden  Ho«ae  of 
God,  apd  I  received  the  congratulations  of  all  the  assistants. 

*^  I  recited  my  prayers  in  the  three  first  comers,  as  upon  my  fint  en- 
tering, and  thus  entirely  completed  my  duties,  whilst  I  attended  to  this 
pious  work.    The  sultan  withdrew  a  short  time  after."— Vol.  II.  p.  59. 

<<  On  Tuesday,  the  3d  of  February,— 25th  of  the  month  Doulfaaada, 
they  cut  that  part  of  the  black  cloth  that  surrounded  the  door  and  the  boc- 
tora  of  the  building,  which  completed  the  ceremony  which  is  called  lobar-* 
moel  Beit  Allah,  or  the  Purification  of  the  house  of  God. 

"  During  th^  operation,  all  the  assistants  of  the  temple  tried  to  obtats 
some  bits  of  this  cloth,  which  they  divided  into  smaller  ones  to  make  a  sort 
of  relic,  to  give  to  the  pilgrims  as  a  present,  who  are  expected  to  return 
the  favour  by  some  gratification.  I  received  so  much  of  it  that— God  be 
thanked!"— Vol.  II.  p.  60. 

The  pilgrimage  to  Mount  Arafat,  or  the  mountain  of  light, 
where  Mahomet  is  supposed  by  his  followers  to  have  recetvcd 
the  first  chapter  of  the  koran  from  the  angcl  Qabriel,  is  well 
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described;  ts  are  the  ineetiDg  of  the  pilgrims,  and  the  ceremo- 
nies of  their  sanctification.  Yet  which  of  our  readers  will  not 
detect  the  sly  inuendo  of  the  author  in  the  following  assertion: 

**  Mount  Arafat  is  the  principal  object  of  the  pilg^rimage  of  the  Mus- 
selmen;  and  several  doctors  assert  that,  if  the  house  of  God  ceased  to  ex- 
ist, the  pilgrimagpe  to  the  former  would  be  completely  meritorious,  and 
would  produce  the  same  degpree  of  satisfaction.  This  is  my  opinion  lik^ 
•."—Vol.  n.  p.  68. 


Our  author  is  sufficiently  happy  in  his  delineation  of  man- 
ners; and  his  means  of  access  to  the  Mahometans  afford  him 
many  opportunities  of  exhibiting  the  private  life  of  the  Moorsy 
Turks,  and  Arabians.  The  following  picture  of  a  party  of  plea- 
sure at  the  country  residence  of  a  Moorish  minister  of  state  may 
reconcile  some  of  our  own  great  people  to  the  occasional  languor 
of  their  parties  of  a  similar  nature. 

<<  The  following^  day,  we  made  a  party  of  pleasure  to  one  of  Hadj  Edri'f 
gardens  in  the  country.  As  we  dared  not  to  play  at  any  game,  or  drink 
any  liquor,  and  as  music  and  dancing  did  not  suit  the  gravity  of  our  cha- 
racters; andasthey  had  notasufficient  knowledge  of  sciences  to  make 
them  the  topios  of  our  oonversatkm,  and  as  there  was  no  political  news, 
<m  account  of  the  want  of  correspondence,  couriers,  and  public  pa- 
pers, we  were  at  a  loss  how  to  pass  our  time,  and  were  reduced  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  eating  five  or  six  times  a  day,  like  Heliog^abali,  and  to  fill  up  the 
remainder  of  our  time  with  drinking  tea,  saying  prayers,  playing  like 
children,  electing  among  us  pashas,  khalipbes,  and  kaids,  charged  with  the 
command  of  every  dinner,  tea,  collation,  or  walk. 

"  The  only  game  which  contained  some  interest,  consisted  of  placing 
on  a  large  dish,  about  a  dozen  of  cups,  upside  down.  The  company 
then  divides  into  two  bands,  and  after  one  of  them  bad  put  a  ring  on  a  piece 
o(  coin  under  obe  of  the  cups,  the  other  band  is  to  discover  in  it  the  first 
or  last  of  the  cups  which  they  may  fift  up.  If  the  ring  should  happen  to 
be  in  one  of  the  intermediate  cups,  he  that  has  lifted  up  the  wrong  cup  is 
pinished  with  receiving  from  every  member  of  the  opposite  band  some 
blows  on  his  hands  with  a  knotted  handkerchief.  But,  if  the  ring  be 
found  in  the  first  or  last  cup  lifted  up,  the  party  takes  the  same  revenge. 
This  game  is,  for  want  of  a  better,  amusing  enough,  as  it  gives  rise  to  many 
curious  scenes  in  the  disputes  about  lifting  up  the  cups,  and  the  struggle 
^^etyreen  the  weak  and  the  strong  produced  some  droll  exhibitions. 
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<<  Soch  ware  the  ammemeDtsthatoooapiednsfiirtiiVM  deje  and  tmm 
lughts,  which  we  spent  in  the  garden. " — VoL  I.  p.  1 10. 

We  are  obliged  to  past  oyer  the  ^ery  interesting  accouot  of 
the  Webhabis;  the  revolution  which  they  have  produced,  their 
religious  opinions,  manners,  mode  of  carrying  on  war,  their  dreM, 
arms,  &c.  form  a  considerable  part  of  thb  volume. 

Our  traveller  next  visited  Egypt,  and  traversed  the  vHnle 
country  of  Syria.  His  description  of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  is 
not  less  ample  and  minute  than  that  of  the  temple  at  Mecca.  The 
Musselmen*8  temple  at  Jerusalem,  is  built,  he  says,  on  the  mins 
of  that  which  was  constructed  by  Solomon.  But  how  can  be  ven- 
ture upon  thisjassertion,  when  it  is  recollected  that  this  edifice  was 
destroyed  by  Titus,  and  that  sixty  years  afterwards,  the  emperot' 
Adrian  rased  its  very  foundations,  and  dragged  a  |^oagh-ahaie 
over  the  grotmd?  Our  good  musselman  afterwards  visited  the 
tomb  of  Abraham,  Bethlehem,  Mount  Calvary,  the  tomb  of  Christy 
mount  Carmel,  Nazareth,  &c.  We  are  not  to  attribute  these 
visits  to  curiosity  alone,  for  the  Mahometans  profess  great  respect 
for  our  Saviour,  who,  they  admit,  had  the  power  oi  working 
piracies,  though  it  was  denied  to  Uieir  prophet 

We  cannot  dismiss  this  entertaining  traveller  withoat  laying 
before  our  readers  his  conjectures  on  the  probability  ci  a  sea  in 
the  interior  of  Africa.  He  demonstrates  by  rigorous  calcolatioii 
that  evaporation  alone  cannot  exhaust  the  waters  of  the  Niger; 
that  this  stream  cannot  wholly  lose  itself  in  the  marshes  of  Wan- 
gara,  and  that  such  immense  masses  of  water  as  are  produced  by 
the  African  rivers  cannot  find  their  way  out  by  the  Guinea  coast, 
as  has  been  pretended  by  a  learned  German.  Hence  he  infers 
the  existence  of  a  large  lake  or  interior  sea,  into  which,  as  the 
streams  of  Africa  tend  towards  the  centre,  the  surplus  of  all  the 
waters,  left  by  vegetation  and  other  decomtpositionB  of  this  flind, 
roll  and  unite.  A  Morocco  merchant  who  accompanied  Ali  Stj 
from  Larish  to  Tripoli,  confirmed  this  opinion,  and  informed  htm 
that  AU'Mid  (the  Nile)  flowed  to  the  centre  of  Africa  where  it 
formed  a  large  sea,  without  communication  with  any  other  ocean 
that  in  this  sea  the  barks  of  the  negroes  were  forty-eight  days 
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Bavigating  from  <me  shore  to  the  other^  during  which  they  lost 
sight  of  land.  This  informant  had  lived  at  Tombuctoo  many  years. 

The  various  conjectures  respecting  the  western  source  of 
the  Nile  may  be  reduced  to  these  points:  1.  It  may  lose  itself  in 
the  Nigritian  sea,  as  Ali  Bey  contends.  3.  After  flowing  to  the 
east  it  may  make  a  bend  to  the  south  or  south-west  and  reach  the 
Atlantic  below  Cape  Formosa,  according  to  Beichard.  3.  It  is 
possible  that  after  arriving  at  the  interior  lake  it  has  a  communi- 
cation with  the  Nile.  According  to  MaltC'Erun^  this  idea  is  the 
least  probable,  and  yet  it  deserves  some  attention,  since  the  infor- 
mation of  Mr.  Jackson,  the  English  consul  at  Mogadore,  who 
says  that  seventeen  negroes  left  Tombuctoo,  embarked  on  the  Nile, 
and  went  by  vmter  to  Cairo.  Hence  it  is  inferred  by  Malte-Brun^ 
who  discusses  the  subject  with  great  sagacity,  that,  1.  there  is 
one  or  more  rivers  which  connect  the  Nile  and  the  Niger,  which 
are  probably  to  the  south-west  of  Darfour.  He  has,  in  fact» 
^tted  on  the  map  the  course  of  the  Bohr  KouUa^  and  that  of  the 
MUseladf  which  they  might  take  in  order  to  reach  the  Niger,  the 
one  by  the  interior  sea,  the  other  by  the  immediate  agency  of  two 
other  lakes.  2.  The  existence  of  three  great  lakes  in  the  south 
of  Ouangarah,  may  induce  a  belief  that  it  is  not  absolutely  neces- 
sary  that  the  rivers  of  the  central  level  should  empty  in  the 
Guinea  sea. 

Hence  it  appears  that  the  mouth  of  the  sea  is  yet  unknowDi 
notwithstanding  the  boast  of  Bruce,  that  the  Bahar-Soudan  of 
Ali  Bey  is  not  a  discovery,  and  that  if  the  Nile  and  the  Niger  do 
unite,  it  is  by  some  imermediate  means  with  which  we  are  not 
ac<)uainted. 

We  ought  not  to  conclude  without  remarking  that  Miss 
WillianM  has  been  rather  careless  in  her  translation.  As  our 
bookseller^  pay  nothing  for  copy-mcmey,  ought  they  not  to  have 
boc^s  revised  before  they  are  te-published?  The  translations  prin- 
ted in  London  are  generally,  to  use  the  expression  of  Walter  Scotti 
done  shop-way. 
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Pilgrimage  to  the  Holj  Lend,  And  other  poems.  Londoo,  1816.  J.  JoIuha 
Philadelphia,  reprinted.  M,  l*homas.  S7  V9  eta.  Renewed  bjr  the  kxti  ^m* 
•eUoTy  aamted  1^  sir  Samuel  Romillj  and  other  soUciton  In  ehaneery. 

CouET  of  Chanceiy,  London,  Nov.  38.  Byron  v.  JoIidsod— Sir 
Samuel  Romilly  stated,  tliat  this  was  a  bill  filed  by  the  plaintiff, 
lord  Byron,  against  the  defendant,  a  bookseller  in  Cbet|»ide  ud 
Oxford  street;  and  it  prayed  that  the  lord  chancellor  would  gnm 
an  injunction  to  restrain  the  defendant  from  publishing  ceruk 
poems  which  he  had  advertised  as  the  works  oi  the  pUuntiff,  hat 
to  which  the  plaintiff  was  as  much  a  stranger  as  an?  penoo  is 
that  court    On  the  1 3th  of  Noveml>er  instant,  the  detendant  cti- 
sed  the  following  advertisement  to  be  inserted  in  the  Times  joQh 
'  nal. — ^  Lord  Byron.     A  short  time  ago  we  little  anticipated  the 
pleasure  of  announcing  a  new  work  from  the  pen  of  this  Dohleand 
justly  admired  author,  which  is  this  day  published,  uniform  with 
his  other  works,  price  5s  6d.  entitled.  The  Right  Hon.  l/>rd  Bf- 
ron's  Pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land.     To  wluch  is  added,  the 
poem  of  The  Tempest     Printed  for  J.  Johnson,  98  Cheapside, 
and  435  Oxford  street"    On  the  same  day,  the  defendant  pub- 
lished another  advertisement  in  the  morning  paper,  in  these  words: 
<«  Lord  Byron.    On  the  18th  instant  will  be  published,  umform 
with  the  noble  ai^thor's  former  works,  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  By- 
ron's Pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land.     To  which  is  added,  the 
Tempest    Printed  for  J.  Johnson,  Cheapude,  and  335  Oxford 
street;  and  sold  by  all  booksellers.    Of  whom  may  be  bad,  hj  the 
same  author,  a  new  edition  (the  third)  price  2s.  6d.  Farevell  ta 
England;  with  three  other  poems,  viz.  Ode  to  St.  Heleni,  to  mj 
Daughter  on  the  morning  of  her  Birth,  and  to  the  Lily  of  France." 
As  soon  as  these  advertisements  appeared,  Mr.  Murray  of  Albe- 
marle street,  convinced  that  they  were  no  less  impositions  od  tke 
public  than  injurious  to  himself,  drew  up  the  following  statemesti 
which  appeared  in  a  morning  paper  of  the  1 6th  inst— ^  Lord  Bjr- 
ron.     .The  public  are  respectfully    informed,  that  the  poemi 
lately  advertised  under  the  titles  of  Lord  Byron's  Pilgrimtge  to 
the  Holy  Land,  &c.  are  not  written  by  Lord  Byron.    The  on^ 
bookseller  at  present  authorized  to  print  Lord  Byron's  poems  is 
Mr.  Murray,  to  whom  lord  Byron  has  lately  sent,  from  the  cod- 
tinent,  two  new  works,  entitled,  1,  a  Third  Canto  of  Chikie  Ha- 
rold: and  3,  The  Prisoner  of  Chillon,  &c.  both  of  whigh  wiU  be 
published  (price  5s.  6d.  each)  on  Sunday,  23d  inst**  On  the  same 
day,  Jiowever,  the  defendant,  either  apprised  of  Mr.  Murray's  inr 
tention,  naturally  concluding  that  some  such  measure  would  be 
adopted,  caused  the  following  advertisement  to  be  published  is 
the   same  paper:— ^  Lord  Byron.    The  publisher  of  the  rigbt 
Hon.  Lord  Byron*s  Pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  land,  together  with  the 
Tempest,  begs  to  say  that  it  will  be  ready  for  delivery  on  Wed- 
nesday next,  price  5s.  6d.  uniform  with  the  noble  author's  former 
works.  He  likewise  takes  this  opportunity  of  infomiing  the  pob- 
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Kc,  lest  they  may  be  misled,  that  the^copyright  of  this  work  was 
consigned  to  him  exclusively  by  the  noble  author  himself^  and  for 
which  he  gives  five  hundred  guineas.— 96  Cheapside,  and  335 
Oxford  street.'' 

Now  (said  the  learned  counsel)  lord  Byron  not  being  here,  it  is 
impossible  for  me  to  produce  an  affidavit  of  his  lordship,  that  he 
is  not  the  author  of  these  poems;  but  I  can  produce  another  af- 
fidavit to  that  effect,  which,  at  least,  must  place  the  defendant 
under  the  necessity  of  showing,  by  his  own  affidavit,  that  lord 
Byron  is  the  author,  and  that  he  gave  his  lordship  five  hundred 

guineas  for  them Mr.  Scroope  Davis,  an  intimate  friend  of 

lord  Byron,  and  who  was  with  him  abroad,  has  lately  returned  to 
this  country  with  three  poems,  for  which  Mr.  Murray  gave  his 
lordship  ;3000/.  and  Mr.  Davis  is  quite  satisfied  that  lord  Byron 
never  wrote  itny  of  the  poems  which  the  defendant  has  thought 
proper  to  advertise.  Mr.  Davis  has  been  in  the  habit  of  conver- 
sing with  his  lordship  in  the  most  confidential  manner;  he  has  fre- 
quently conversed  with  him  on  the  subject  of  money  received  for 
the  copy-right  of  his  works,  and  never  heard  that  the*nobIe  lord 
had  written  any  such  poems.  Mr.  Murray's  affidavit  stated,  that 
lord  Byron  had  often  proposed  several  poems  to  him,  and  that  he 
had,  at  several  times,  paid  his  lordship  5000/.  for  copy-right;  but 
he  never  heard  his  lordship  speak  of  such  subject  as  the  Pilgri- 
mage, or  The  Tempest,  and  he  verily  believed  that  the  defen- 
dant's advertisements  were  published  without  the  consent  or 
knowledge  of  the  plaintiff*,  that  the  plaintiff*  is  not  the  author  of 
thosQ  works,  and  that  the  publication  thereof  is  an  injury  to  him, 
as  he  gave  2000/.  to  his  lordship  for  the  two  poems  which  he  has 
recently  published,  in  full  faith  that  he  was  to  be  the  only  pub- 
lisher of  his  lordship's  productions.  Tho  learned  council  then 
stated  that  an  ex  fwrte  application  had  been  made  to  the  vice 
chancellor  to  restrain  the  defendant  from  publishing  those  poems, 
but  his  honour  thinking  that  there  was  no  person  who  could  swear 
positively  that  his  lordship  was  not  the  author,  notice  ought  to  be 
given  to  the  defendant  Accordingly  notice  had  been  given,  and 
therefore  if  the  defendant  had  thought  proper  to  advertise  to  all 
the  world  that  he  had  paid  the  money  mentioned  in  his  advertise- 
ment, and  now  refuse  to  swear  to  that  fact,  it  was  to  be  hoped 
that  his  lordship  would  see  sufficient  grounds  to  grant  the  injunc- 
tion. 

Mr.  Shadwell  followed  on  the  same  side.  He  observed  that 
whatever  might  be  thought  of  the  reputation  of  lord  Byron  as  a 
poet  (though,  he  believed,  no  adequate  judge  would  venture  to 
question  his  merits)  it  was  undeniable  that  his  lordship  was  at 
least  a  correct  and  elegant  scholar.  But  what  was  the  character 
of  the  poem  which  the  defendant  had  been  insolent  enough  to 
publish  to  the  world  in  his  lordship's  name?  They  manifested, 
indeed,  a  total  ignorance  of  the  English  language,  as  must  be 
evident  from  the  following  excerpts:    Id  the  Pilgrimi|ge  to  the 
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Holy  Land,  canto  1,  stanza  3,  the  poet,  whoever  he  might  be,  in- 
troduced this  grammatical  line— 

"  And  lives  there  A^m— -on  continent  or  isle,**  which  correct 
and  elegant  diction  was  strongly  confirmed  by  another  line  id  can- 
to 3,  stanza  I— ^  Oh!  sails  there  Mm  down  life's  un^EUthfiil  deep.** 
So  much  for  the  poet*s  knowledge  of  his  vernacular  tongue. 
But  then,  lord  Byron  was  well  acquainted  with  the  Ladn  langua^ 
and  of  course  could  not  mistake  its  poetical  quantities;  yet,  what 
said  the  author  of  the  Pilgrimage,  on  this  head?  In  canto  3,  ^Im- 
za  33,  he  tells  his  readers,  that— 

'*  The  joyovt  tehooBer  boandt  before  the  wind, 
**  And  leaves  old  Nile  and  Can»pu9  behind.** 

This,  no  doubt,  was  admirable  enough,  but  it  was  sdll  surpu- 
sed  by  another  line  where  he  sings  of  <*  The  Lethean  stream;"  and^ 
certainly  if  any  person  could  produce  an  authority  in  ai^  Latin 
composition,  where  LetheuM  was  used  as  a  dactyle,  there  conU 
exist  no  doubt  that  lord  Bynm  was  the  author  of  this  poem 

But  aftel*  all,  what  is  this  compared  to  the  enchandng  lines  in 
The  Temfie%t^  where  the  burthen  of  the  song  is  ^^afrUndiy  Leech!' 

**  The  wandering  Greekt  bad  left  the  tpot^ 

All,  saTe  Ihat  leeoh— -why  went  he  not! 

Did  pious  pity  hold  him  there 

To  tooth  the  parting  nal  with  prayer! 

No;  *twaa  that  deep,  that  ttiflcd  sigh. 

And  the  tide  glanoe  firom  that  wild  eye* 

Which  held  with  more  than  Pity*i  ehain* 

And  made  that  friendtj  lecoh  remain. 

Bat  oft  upon  the  index-stone 

That  fi4endly  leeeh  would  sit  akme. 

And  though  the. storm  would  buffet  him. 

And  dreoehing  rains  soak  every  Umb» 

He  recked  not.     Ou  his  d}  ing  coueh 

He  told  strange  Ules,  which  some  can  Tooeh» 

Which  msde  the  started  eyeballs  glare. 

And  petrify  the  stiffening  hair, 

Of  deeds  of  hell— >  but  they  have  sped— 

Cod  rest  the  soul  of  all  the  dead!" 

A  noble  line,  and  worthy  of  the  conclusion  of  such  a  poeihf  Bot, 
to  speak  seriously,  will  any  one  of  these  poems  exhibit  sucha 
want  of  scholarship  that  it  would  be  most  injurious  to  lord  Byroo 
if  they  were  suffered  to  go  into  the  world  as  his  productions?  Af- 
ter that  thundering  advertisement  of  the  defendant,  that  lord  By- 
ron was  the  author,  and  that  be  had  paid  his  lordship  500  guin- 
eas for  the  copy-right,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  the  defendant 
.  would  swear  pi»sitively  to  those  facts,  but  what  had  he  done?  He 
had  taken  a  technical  objection  to  the  bill,  that  no  place  of  resi- 
dence was  assigned  to  lord  Byron,  and  he  believed  that  lord  Byroo 
was  abroad.  If  the  defendant,  however,  had  any  doubt  that  (his 
bill  was  filed  by  his  lordship,  most  ample  security  would  be  im* 
mediately  given  for  the  costs. 
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Mr.  Leech)  on  the  pait  of  the  defendant,  contended,  th^t  he  was 
90t  called  upon  ^o  answer  to  the  allegations  of  this  hill.  It  would 
require  some  authority  to  satisfy  his  lordship  that  the  court  of 
chancery  sat  there  to  vindicate  the  political  or  literary  character 
of  any  man.  The  courts  no  doubt,  would  protect  his  pecuniary 
interest;  but  all  that  the  bill  said,  was,  that  the  poems  were  pub- 
lished without  lord  Byron's  knowledg;e,  and  that  his  reputation  as 
a  poet  would  be  injured  by  such  publication.  It  was  endent,  in- 
deed, that  lord  Byron's  imputation  could  not  be  injured 'by  the^e 
poems,  since  Mr.  Sbadwell  had  told  the  court  they  were  so  con- 
temptible, that  no  one  could  believe  them  to  be  his  lordship'^ 
works.  Upon  the  merits  too,  it  was  necessary  to  look  at  the  form 
ef  this  motion.  Upon  what  ground  could  his  lordship  be  c^led 
upon  to  restrain  the  publication  of  works  which  were  declared  not 
le  be  the  works  of  lord  Byron?  But  this  bill  was  not  the  bill  of 
lord  Byron;  it  was  the  bill  of  some  friend  here,  and  had  that  friend 
satisfied  the  court,  that  there  was  suSicient  ground  to  call  for  any 
answer  at  all?  Could  a  bill  be  Qled  in  the  naipe  of  an  absent  per- 
son, and  was  it  enough  to  call  upon  the*  defendant  to  answer  it  in 
a  court  of  justice,  because  an  individual  said,  I  had  some  conver- 
sation with  lord  Byron,  four  months  ago,  and  he  never  told  me 
that  he  inteiyied  to  publish  such  poems?  Nothing  would  be  more 
absurd;  for  any  one  acquainted  with  the  literary  world  must  know, 
that  nothing  was  more  common  than  for  an  author  to  conceal  his 
name  until  he  saw  what  success  attended  his  works.  The  defen- 
dant, mdeed,  had  not  gone  into  the  merits,  but  had  filed  an  afil- 
davit  that  lord  Byron  was  abroad  for  the  purpose  of  calling  on  the 
court  to  protect  him  against  the  costs. 

Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  in  reply,  observed,  that  a  person  abroad 
might  ^eruinly  file  a  bill,  and  the  residence  of  lord  Byron  was 
imniaterial,'  as  there  could  be  but  one  person  in  the  world  who 
was  entitled  to  that  appellation.  As  to  the  objection  that  this  was 
not  a  matter  of  pecuniary  interest,  suppose  all  the  pecuniary  in- 
terest were  out  of  the  question,  (which  was  not  the  case,)  the 
court  would  interfere  to  prevent  any  person  from  injuring  the 
reputation  of  another.  To  cite  examples  to  his  lordship  was  al- 
most unnecessary,  but  did  not  Mr.  Pope  procure  an  injunction  to 
restrain  Curl  the  book-seller  from  publishing  his  letters?  Did  not 
Dr.  Haley's  executors  obtain  an  injunction  to  prevent  the  publish- 
ing of  some  of  his  sermons?  Yet  what  pecuniary  interest  could 
they  have?  Another  instance  was  that  of  the  executors  of  the 
great  lord  Chesterfield,  who  obtained  an  injunction  to  restrain  the 
publication  of  certain  letters  to  his  son,  which  he  never  intended 
for  the  public  eye;  but  the  injunction  was  obtained  too  late  to  pre- 
vent the  publication.  There  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  court 
would  protect  the  character  of  an  individual  against  works  which 
he  never  published.  Mr.  Leech  had  said,  these  poems  were  so 
contemptible,  that  they  could  not  injure  Uie  reputation  of  lord 
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Byron;  but  the  defendant  was  the  only  person  who  could  not  ose 
that  argument,  as  he  had  assured  the  public  that  he  receiTedtbem 
from  his  lordship,  and  that  he  paid  him  a  valuable  conndentioB 
for  them.  The  silence  of  the  defendant  was  concluuTe  tbtttiief 
were  not  lord  Byron's  work;  the  defendant  had  had  the  opporti- 
nity  of  proving  the  truth  of  his  assertions,  and  he  had  not  t?uled 
himself  of  it..  It  was  argued,  indeed,  that  lord  Byron  himself  did 
not  file  this  bill;  but  an  affidavit  could  be  procuml  to  show,  tint 
his  lordship  had  given  a  general  authority  to  file  a  bill  in  hit 
name,  in  case  such  spurious  production^  should  be  published  at 
his  works. 

The  chavoellor.  <<  I  think  the  vice  chancellor  was  ve^  rigte 
in  not  granting  an  injunction  without  notice  to  the  defendant.  The 
question  now  is,  whether  an  injunction  should  be  granted,  ifter 
such  notice  has  been  given.  I  suppose  Mr.  Shadwell  meint  hb 
speech  should  operate  as  an  injunction,  and  so  it  may,  but  I  bate 
nothing  to  do  with  that.  One  objection  to  the  injunction  is,  tint 
it  is  put  on  the  loss  of  characten  but  I  must  suppose  therein 
pecuniary  interest  also,  since  Mr.  Johnson  himself  has  said,  dm 
he  gave  500  guineas  for  these  poems.  Mr.  Johnson,  howerer, 
has  had  an  opportunity  of  proving  the  truth  of  his  asseitioDS,  and 
he  has  not  made  use  of  it.  Lord  Bjrron  must,  therefore,  gite  se- 
curity for  the^costs  of  this  bill,  and  I  think  that  an  injanctioDnuut 
be  granted.  Mr.  Leech  has  certainly  done  every  thing  he  ceald 
for  his  client,  but  he  has  not  satisfied  the  court  that  the  injunctkB 
ought  not  to  be  granted.  Let  the  defendant^  therefore,  be  restnin- 
ed  from  publishing  these  poems. 


A  Plea  far  Sacramental  CommunUn  on  CathoUe  Principle9,    By  J.  ILMihbi 
D.D.     New  York.  Whiting  and  Fanshaw.  pp.400.  ISIS.    LondoD rtpnrtii 

It  is  a  singular  coincidence,  that  while  the  controversy  rcq)ect- 
ing  Terms  of  Communion  originated  and  has  been  so  ahtj  i^ 
vestigated  in  this  country,  it  should,  without  any  previous  coocert 
between  the  writers,  be  contemporaneously  entered  on  in  lj« 
United  States  of  America,  and  if  not  with  equal,  yet  with  disdo- 
guished  ability.  There  is,  however,  a  material  difference  in  the 
plan  and  method  which  the  skilful  controvertists  have  respectif^ 
adopted,  as  well  as  in  the  peculiar  circumstances  by  which  thdr 
feelings  were  excited,  and  their  immediate  objects  dctcnnin«i- 
It  would  be  interesting  to  enter  somewhat  largely  into  a  compi* 
rative  examination  of  the  different  works,  did  we  not  fear  that  we 
should  become  almost  unawares  too  deeply  entangled  b  a  con- 
troversy we  have  determined  to  decline.  We  shall  therefore 
limit  our  present  remarks  to  a  general  analysis  of  Dr.  Maaoos 
book.  The  copy  which  has  reached  us,  is  highly  creditable  to 
the  American  press;  it  will  not  be  long,  we  imagine,  before  R 
issues  from  our  own.* 

*  This  expe«tatioD  kai  ¥eeQ  falfiUed.  Etl.    P.  /*. 
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*  In  August,  1810,  a  combinatioD  of  circumstances  wholly  proFidential, 
being  unsought  and  unexpected  by  all  concerned,  led  the  third  Associate 
Reformed  Church  in  the  city  of  New  York,  then  recently  formed  under 
the  ministry  of  Dr.  John  M.  Mason,  to  hold  their  assembhes  in  the  house 
belonging  to  the  church  under  the  care  of  Dr.  John  B.  Roroeyn,  a  min- 
ister of  the  (General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  North 
America.' 

The  effects  of  this  arrangement  are  Tcry  strikingly  described 
by  Dr.  Mason,  in  their  gradual  progress.  The  interchange  of 
good  wishes  and  offices  of  love,  the  partial  blendings  of  the  con- 
gregationSf  increasing  esteem  and  affection,  went  on  to  acquire 
strength,  until « the  bulk  of  the  members  of  both  churches,  as  well 
as  some  belonging  to  correlate  churches,  mingled  their  affections 
and  their  testimony  in  the  holy  ordinance' of  the  S.upper  of  the 
Lord.  This  event  excited  considerable  interest  in  the  public  . 
mind;  and,  as  might  have  been  anticipated,  was  variously  received. 
The  stiffness  and  alienation  respectively  maintained  by  the  es- 
tablished and  the  seceding  churches  in  Scotland,  are  well 
known,  and  it  appears  that  they  had  not  abated  of  their  mutual 
jealousy  even  in  a  foreign  land. 

<  All  things,  therefore,  considered,  we  are  not  to  wonder  that  the  re- 
port of  what  happened  at  New  York  was  received,  by  very  many, 
with  dislike  and  alarm.  Tins  effect  is  so  perfectly  anagolous  to  the  laws 
which  govern  feeling  in  masses  of  men,  Uiat  it  could  not  have  been  hin- 
dered but  by  a  miracle,  or  something  very  like  a  miracle.  They  are 
startled  by  nothing  so  soon  as  hj  encroachment  upon  their  habits;  and  will 
rather  pennit  their  understanding  to  be  unfruitful,  than  the  routine  of 
their  thoughts  and  conduct  to  be  broken  up.  Let  us  not  complain  of  this 
propensity,  although  it  may  be,  and  often  is,  ii^ulged  too  for. ,  It  is  a 
wise  provision  in  the  economy  of  human  nature,  without  which  there 
would  be  neither  stability,  order,  nor  comfort  Remove  it,  and  the  past 
would  furnish  no  lessons  for  the  future.  Intellect  would  be  wasted  on 
premises  without  conclusions,  and  life  on  experiments  without  results. 
Therefcwe  no  principle  is  more  firmly  estabhshed  in  the  minds  of  all  who 
think  correctly  and  act  discreetly,  than  this— that  toatUon  invcuion  of  so- 
cial habits  is  of  the  essence  of  folly.  Yet  there  is  an  extreme  of  caution  as 
reprehensible  and  hurtful  as  the  extrei^e  of  rashness— It  is  settled  by 
common  consent,  and  for  the  best  of  reasons,  that  whatever  be  the  cour- 
tesy due  to  public  habit,  we  are  not  to  bow  before  it  with  superstitious 
reverence.— At  no  time  and  upon  no  pretence,  must  it  be  allowed  to 
usurp  the  right  of  controlling  conscience^in  matters  of  scriptural  principle; 
nor  to  exert  the  pestilent  prerogative  of  abetting  the  cause  of  error  by 
arresting  the  progress  of  inquiry  after  truth.  Unless  we  accede  to  this 
proposition,  the  rock  is  swept  awa^  fh>m  under  our  feet  The  doctrine  of 
Reformation  is  the  worst  of  heresies;  and  every  attempt  to  enforce  it  a 
profligate  insurrection  against  human  peace.' 

Dr.  Mason  describes  himself  as  having  been  long  under  the 
impression  that  the  restrictive'  principle  was  erroneous;  and 
with  manly  ingenuousness  he  expresses  his  apprehension  that  he 
may  <  be  found  to  have  lent  himself  to  mere  party  passions,  when 
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he  ought  to  have  immolated  them  on  the  altarof  lotttoJccni 
Christy  in  expressions  of  love  which  he  was  compelled  to  deaf 
even  to  those  who  bore  the  image  of  Christ.'  An  instance  b  re- 
lated in  a  note,  of  a  7001^  woman  thus  repelled,  and  the  puafid 
emotions  which  the  sight  of  her  grief  awakened  in  Dr.  M.'s  brent, 
are  strongly  expressed. 


*  How  did  his  heart  i&ifite  him!  He  went  home  esdaimiqp  Is  1 
"Can'^this  be  right!  Is  fit  pomible  that  soch  is  the  law  of  the  Bedectai^ 
Heose?'" 

Part  the  First  is  occupied  with  a  clear  and  ft>rcible  stttMMt 
of  the  scripture  doctrine,  deduced  from  this  first  and  UDdcnbblt 
principle — ^  Tht  Church  qf  God  U  one.'  Without  coBectat 
a  large  number  of  texts  which  might  tend  rather  to  encumber  lih 
argument  than  to  elucidate  its  distinctness,  Dr.  Mason  takes  \k 
jMand  at  once  upon  the  ground  assumed  by  St.  Paul  in  the  IStk 
chapter,  of  the  1  st  Corinthians,  and  argues  from  it  directly  to  \k 
point  His  exposition  of  the  Apostle's  illustration  from  the  ooa- 
Stitution  of  the  human  body,  is  as  follows:*- 

<  1st  That  the  multitude  of  its  members  does  not  destroy  its  imitj,  sir 
their  solution  to  it  as  a  whole — all  the  membert  t>f  thai  efte  Mf  Mf 
M ANT,  are  one  body,*  v.  12. 

*  8.  That  Aeiranion  with  the  body  is  the  foondation  of  all  the  vihie,  bs* 
ty  and  excellenee,  (rf*  the  members  in  their  respectire  places.'  v.  IS-M. 

*  3.  That  the  efficiency  of  the  members  consiste  in  their  mntiia)  0^ 
operation  as  parts  of  a  common  whole — thai  there  ehomld  he  no  scauaii 
me  h6dy^  V.  25. 

«4.  That  fh)m  (heir  union  with  the  body,  there  resolts,  by  a  diritee* 
sdtution,  a  communion«of  interests,  a  sympathy  of  feeling',  and  a  inJIfMM 
tion  of  benefits^-<^utf  the  tnemben  ihouid  hone  the  tame  care  mkeform/fhBt^ 
and  whether  one  member  evffer^  cUl  the  member*  wffer  «»IA  si;  or  emsMa- 
6er  be  hantmred,  all  the  member*  rejoice  with  it,*    r.  25,  26. 

*  The  use  of  this  similitude  Paul  declares  to  be  an  ilhistratiea  «rill 
nrnty  of  the  Church,  and  of  the  intimate  communion  of  beliefren.  JV*ai 
are  ye  the  body  qf  ChrUty  Ohd  member*  in  particular.* 

<  It  is  true  that  the  Apostle  turns  his  argument  dtreotly  against  ^  o» 
tendons  in  the  Corinthian  church  about  the  superiority,  or  ieitimitfj  d 
pubHc  offices  and  spiritual  gifts.    And  Ood  hath  wele&meintke^arA; 

frat  Apo*tle*y  *econdarily  Prophet*^  ftc.  r,  28 — 30.  But  it  b  abo  inl 
that  the  principle*  of  his  arguments  are  gfeneral,  are  e4|ually  appbcsUe  a 
every  thmg  which  tends  to  cherish  among  christians  tipariy/eelkigi  itthi 
expense  of  weakening  the  sense  of  their  union,  or  of  interrupting  Mrc«i> 
nunion  as  members  of  the  body  of  Christ,  and  were  intended  to  be  so  sp* 
phed;  f<v  the^  are  part  of  the  Apostle's  remonstrance  against  the  luhi^n 
tic  spirit  which  had  split  up  the  church  a(  Corinth  into  a  Dmnherof  ^ 
tions — scandalous,  however,  as  their  schisms  were,  they  had  not  prpoceM 
to  separation,  nor  did  they  dream  of  breaking  communion — MoreorerJ^ 
ApsoUehas  himself  extended  his  ar^fument  to  matters  which,  without  tfB^ 
ting:  the  substance  of  our  faith,  hope,  or  duty,  do  yet  produce  great  dircr> 
iity  of  opinion  and  habit;  and  has  riiown  that  they  ought  nottomfraf* 
tfpoo  christian  union;  nor,  consequently,  ^upon  the  cipicwioB  of  it  ii 
christian  communion— Finally,  the  AposUe  opposes  the  spirit  of  eccka- 
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tMldl  Aicti<A  to  the  spirit  mt  christian  lore.  This  heftvetily  graee  he  eitalts 
abere  {niOpheoieB,  ton^ueS)  knowledge,  the  &ith  of  miracles,  the  most  ma|f- 
nifioent  alms,  the  very  seal  of  martyrdom!  Now  this  love,  the  only  cure  for 
the  gangrene  of  party  strife— the  most  oharacteristic  feature  of  Christ's 
image  in  a  renewed  man,— the  niost  precious  fruit  of  his  gprace;  and  yet 
•the  fruit  which  the  bulk  of  his  professed  followers  seem  to  think  them- 
selves under  hardly  any  obligations  to  cultivate— this  love  is  declared  to 
originate  in  the  love  of  God  shed  abroad  in  the  heart;  and  to  be  drawn  out 
tjoward  the  brethren  precisely  on  this  acoonnt,  that  they  are  the  chUdren  €f 

From  the  various  reasonings  on  this  point,  Dr.  M.  infers,  1st. 
That  the  bodv  of  Christ,  is  one.  2,  That  as  by  the  constitution 
of  the  natural  body,  the  various  members  form  one  complete 
whole,  and  as  such  sympathize  with  each  other;  so,  by  the  Divine 
constitution  of  Christ's  spiritual  body,  the  different  members  are 
united  with  each  other  in  inseparable  union  and  communion.' 
3.  That  <  the  members  of  this  body  of  Christ  have  a  common  and 
unalienable  interest  in  all  the  provision  which  God  has  made  for 
its  nutriment,  growth,  and  consolation.'  And,  therefore,  4.  That 
they  are  under  a  common  and  sacred  obligation  not  to  withhold 
from  each  other  the  privileges  of  their  umon  to  Christ,  and  the 
symbols  of  their  mutual  fraternity.  The  Dr.  then  proceeds  to 
strengthen  his  conclusion  by  the  consideration  of  the  common 
tenure  by  which  <  all  christian  churches  and  people  hold  their 
christian  privilege;'  i,  e.  by  grant  from  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
Hence,  he  inquires  by  what  authority  any  body  of  christians  pre- 
iutne  to  invalidate  a  universal  right. 

*  The  sacramental  table  is  spread.  I  approach  and  ask  for  a  seat.  You 
say,  **  No."  <*  Do  you  dispute  my  christian  character  and  standing^' 
.««  Not  in  the  least"  «<  Why  then  am  I  reliised?"  «<  You  do  not  belong  to  our 
ohnrch."  **  Four  chorcb!  what  do  you  mean  by  your  church?  Is  it  aiqr 
thhig  more  than  a  brand)  of  C^krtif't  church?  Whose  table  is  this?  Is  it  the 
LairS^9  table,  or  yourr?  If  ^ours,  and  not  bis,  I  have  done.  But  if  it  is  the 
Lord^0^  where  did  yon  acquire  the  power  of  shutting  out  from  its  mercies 
any  one  of  his  people?  I  claim  my  seat  under  my  master^s  grant.  Show 
me  your  warrant  for  interfering  with  it'  " 

This  is  a  general  vkw  of  Dr.  Mason's  statement  of  the  scrip- 
ture doctrme,  and  he  reduces  it  to  these  two  <  results.' 

M.  fhftt  they  Who  have  a  right  to  sacramental  communion  anywhere, 
have  a  right  to  it  eveiy  where. ' 

*  9.  That  no  qucdifioation  ibr  such  communion  may,  by  the  law  of  Christ, 
be  exacted  from  any  individdal,  other  than  visible  Christianity.' 

Part  the  Second,  entitled  <  Facts,'  is  more  complicated  and  ex- 
tended; but  it  is  quite  impossible  for  us  to  devote  sufficient  space 
for  a  complete  view  of  its  interesting  but  various  contents.  It  dis- 
plays considerable  acquaintance  with  the  stores  of  ecclesiastical 
antiquity,  and  is  wholly  free  from  affectation  or  parade.  While  it 
is  made  perfectly  intelligible  to  the  common  reader,  it  appeals 
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also  to  the  man  of  leamiDg  dnd  investigation.  We  shall  endesTov 
to  give  a  general  idea  of  its  scope,  but  for  a  full  detail  ^  its  £u:u 
and  reasoning^  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  original 

Dr.  Mason  distributes  his  illustrative  parts  into  three  chsiei 
] .  Those  which  are  derived  from  the  Afiostolic  times.  2.  TtiQce 
which  refer  to  the  Primitive  church  immediately  succeeding.  3. 
Those  dependent  on  the  History  of  the  Reformation.  The  Slos- 
trations  thus  obtained  he  considers  as  decisive  in  favour  of  <  Catkt- 
licj  as  opposed  to  Mcctional  communion.  Under  the  first  of  these 
heads  he  investigates  the  circumstances  connected  widi  the  recep- 
tion of  the  first  converts  « after  the  full  introduction  of  the  Nev 
Testament  economy*— ^  the  case  of  the  Ethiopean  Eunuch'— *  the 
history  of  Saul  of  Tarsus'---^  the  case  of  Cornelius*— ^  the  history 
of  the  reference  from  Antiocb,  and  of  the  prooeedings  thereoD  hf 
the  synod  of  Jerusalem.* 

The  second  class  of  facts,  leads  him  into  a  wider  range  of  in- 
quiry, in  which  he  expatiates  witha  perfect  knowledge  of  hb  subject 
In  this  section  the  writer  pursues  his  discussion  under  three  heads, 
and  inquires^  ^  1.  In  what  the  primitive  church  viewed  her  11% 
as  consisting.  3.  By  what  it  was  liable  to  be  broken,  and  3.  Hov 
it  was  to  be  maintained.*  Her  Unity  he  represents  as  conuidDg 
in  her  common  faith— her  common  institutions— ^and  bratheriy 
love.  There  is  great  energy  in  his  language  in  reference  to  the 
latter  principle. 

'  With  all  her  imperfectioiis,'  he  remarks,  '  on  this  point;  with  iH  tk 
wrapghngs  and  schisms  which  sprung  up  in  her  bosom,  the  primitiTec^nrcb, 
(u  a  whoU^  presented  a  family  picture  which  should  maike  us  blofifa;  isd 
would  make  us  blush,  if  we  had  not,  by  inveterate  habits  of  coUi8ioD,od 
by  the  artifice  of  bestowig  hallowed  names  upon  unhallowed  thiqAiid 
ourselves,  in  a  great  degree,  of  christian  shame.  That  which  was  fibs  e^ 
ceptioti  among  the '  elders,'  seems  to  be  the  ruie  among  the  modems.  TVff 
concord  was  the  rule,  their  disagreements  the  exception;  ourconcoriit 
the  exception,  our  disagreements  the  rule.  We  shoukl  feel  it  to  be  i 
cruel  satire,  were  any  one  to  say  of  us,  as  the  Pagans  did  of  ^  eartj  be- 
lievers, '*  Behold  how  these  christians  love  one  another^ "  '     ^ 

The  second  point  of  inquiry—^  By  what  the  primitive  church 
considered  her  unity  as  liable  to  be  broken, — the  Dr.  considers 
first,  <  after  the  good  old  way,  negatively,*  and  then,  positiTelf.  It 
was  not  liable  to  violation,  *  by  a  difference  in  *  rite*  and  cuttmi 
in  wors/ii/tj  nor  by  im/ier/ecHons  in  moral  disci/tlinef-^iiOT  by  difcr- 
sities  in  the  form  of  govemment^^nor  by  dissonant  views  on  i*^- 
9rdindt€  fioint  9  of  doctrine* 

We  could  willingly  extract  the  glowing  an^  eloquent  desciiptioo 

of  the  different  conduct  of  St.  Paul  when  mere  customs  or  wheo 

-substantial  principles  were  subjects  of  inquiry,  but  we  find  our- 

selves,necessitated  to  pass  on  to  an  admirable  passage  on  the  <  mo* 

ral  description  of  the  church.' 
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'  Christ  has  himself  informed  us  that  the  complete  preventioDor  core  of 
abuses  and  scandab,  is  beyond  their  (the^govemors  of  the  charch's)  reach^- 
that  tares  will  be^so  mingled  with  the  wheat  as  to  render  their  separation, 
by  human  hands,  Impracticable  without  the  hazard  of  rooting  up  the  wheat 
also— and  that  while  iii  the  m»e  performance  of  their  duty,  they  are  to  do 
the  best  which  their  circumstances  permit,  they  must  wait  for  the  entire 
pui^gation  of  the  church  till  the  second  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man,  who  shall 
then  send  forth  his  angebv  and  they  shall  gather  out  of  his  kingdom  all 
things  that  offend,  and  them  who  do  iniquity.  Nevertheless,  th^re  have, 
not  been  wanting  in  the  church  of  God,  attempts  to  effect  what  his  word 
pronounces  to  be  impossible.  Zeal  without  knowledge — ^the  generous  but 
untrained  ardour  of  juvenile  reformers,  who  can  be  taught  by  experience 
alone  that  *<  old  Adam  is  too  hard  for  young  Melancthon," — the  well  meant 
but  visionary  projects  of  recluse  devotion  estranged  from  real  life,  and 
from  the  world,  even  the  christian  world,  as  it  actually  exists—and,  not 
unfrequently,  tiiat  pragmatical  officiousness  which  proclaims  with  Jehu, 
'<  Come  and  see  my  zeal  for  the  Liord!"  and  offers  piles  of  incense  on  the 
altar  of  its  own  vanity,  for  every  shred*  which  it  strews  on  the  altar  of 
God— ail  these  things  have  set  men  at  work  to  find  or  to  erect  an  imma- 
culate church.  The  success  of  the  experiment  has  been  worthy  of  its  wit. 
But  though  it  always  has  failed,  and  will  for  ever  ^1,  of  accomplishing  its 
professed  aim;  it  never  has  failed,  and  never  will  fail,  of  producing  one  de- 
pknrable  consequence.  It  engenders  and  nourishes  a,  morbid  humour,  an 
unhappy  fastidiousness,  which  makes  the  i^ligious  temperament  extremely 
irritable;  fill  the  mind  with  disgust  and  the  mouth  with  complaint;  ahd  final- 
ly break  up,  or  forbid,  christian  fellowship  under  the  pretence  of  superior 
purity;  but  in  very  deed,  for  faults,  if  not  triviaHn  themselves,  yet  too  often 
trivial  in  comparison  with  the  faults  of  the  complainers.' 

It  is  not|  however,  to  be  inferred  from  this  reproof  of  the  sour- 
ness and  affectation  which  have  been  the  injurious  peculiarities  of 
so  many  sectarians,  and  especially  of  many  among  those  whom  we 
imagine  Dr.  Mason  to  have  here  more  closely  m  view,  the  con- 
scientious but  stem  and  rigorous  separatists  from  the  Scottish 
kirk,  that  he  is  in  any  degree  an  advocate  for  relaxation  of  disci- 
pline or  depravation  of  moral  sentiment.  His  language  upon  these 
points,  is  uniformly  that  o^the  moral  teacher,  and  the  firm  main- 
tainer  of  ecclesiastical  order. 

Under  his  third  negation,  Dr.  M.  for  a  moment  quits  his  defen- 
sive position  and  attacks  Episcopalianism.  On  this  subject  he  is 
admirable  and  unanswerable,  and  we  regret  exceedingly  our  inabi- 
lity to  give  free  scope  to  his  arguments  and  references.  Having 
ascertained  *  what  the  primitive  church  did  not  view  as  inconsis- 
tent with  her  viuble  unity,'  he  goes  on  to  examine  the  opposite 
and  afiirmative  side,  and  to  show  that  her  unity  waaonly  violated 
<  by  achisma  within  her  bosom— by  the  renunciation  <»f/un<^mfra- 
tal  truth— and  by  vfithdravring  from  her  communion,*\ 

In  his  third  inquiry  into  the  means  by  which  the  unity  of  the 
church  was  <  preserved  and  proclaimed,'  he  concludes  that  it  was 
thus  maintained:  ^ 

M .  By  an  inflexible  adherence  to  the  great  trujths  of  the  Gospel  as  sum- 
med up  in  her  creed.'— 2.  '  By  her  members'  conformity  to  the  customs 
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and  usages  of  any  paiticiilar  chuvch  which  they  might  happen  to  ?iiit*— 
3.  *  By  respecting  and  supporting  discjpUne  wheresoever  and  by  whono- 
erer,  within  her  j^e,  inflicted.'— 4.  *•  By  holding  ministenal,  and  chmtiaa 
eommunion  with  all  true  chorches,  as  opportnnity  o&rcd.' 

Under  this  head,  the  Pr.  brings  forth  a  quotation  from  the 
<  Constitutions*  commonly  called  <  Apostolict*  which  we  think 
makes  rather  against  him.  In  the  event  of  a  stranger  makiof 
application  to  any -church  for  admission  to  a  participatioD  in  iti 
priviiegesy  the  deacon  is  directed  to  ascertain  not  only  that  he  ii 
«  sound  in  the  faith,'  but  also  that  he  is  one  *  t^atctd  with  tk 
church  in  the  thinga  ^the  Lord.*  It  would  seem  very  clear  that  thii 
last  phi^se  must  mean  something  more  than  being  *  sound  in  the 
£uth;'  and  many  will  be  apt  to  suspect  that  it  may  bear  the  yeiy 
meamng  against  which  Or.  Mason  is  contending.  It  is  nther 
strange  that^it  should  have  escaped  his  quick  and  penetratiiigmiDd, 
that  this  passage  may  be  fieiirly  understood  to  imply  a  more  perfect 
and  minute  agreement  than  one  which  should  include  merely  the 
few  and  simple  fundamentals  of  the  christian  faith.  This  portka  of 
the  volume  closes  with  the  following  expressive  language. 

*  Here  then  we  take  leave  of  the  primUhe  church.  Even  in  thsftvUi 
centary  man^  grievous  abuses  had  sprang  up,  grown  rank,  and  hraigk 
forth  thfopononons  fruit,  especially  in  her  woarship  and  goverameot  Thi 
policy  of  CcMfSTANTUfE  which  seOularized  her  fonn;  his  proMea,ivkiak 
COTrapted  her  virtue;  and  the  meretricious  attire  wfaieh  banisbsdberM' 
desty,  prepared  her  for  rapid  infidelities  to  her  Lo»»,  aadforbsrlMl 
prostitution  to  the  Mam  or  Sih.  From  the  fifth  century  may  bs  diled 
that  career  of  shame  which,  particularly  in  the  Western  empne,  sbeni, 
witfi  wild  incontinence,  through  the  night  of  the  ^  dark  ages;"  ntil  ike 
was  branded  from  above  as  the  '*  Mothsr  or  ha&lots,  ar»  ASsnHi* 

rum  OP  TRK  KARTH." 

We  cannot  follow  Dr.  Mason  through  bis  Third  Class  of  &ctS| 
which  are  too  interesting,  as  well  as  too  vQluninous  for  abridg- 
ment. He  refers  to  the  confessions  of  the  various  reibmej 
churches,  in  proof  of  his  positions,  and  mingles  with  this  dxj  ^ 
tail,  many  shrewd  reasonings  and  eloquent  appeals.  He  terms 
Knox,  the  Scottish  Elijah,  and  Calvin 

« the  Paul  of  the  reformation.-  Had  any  thing  been  wanting  is  hiiivs 
writings,  in  the  opinion  of  his  contemporaries,  in  hh  inAueooe  with  Ihi 
yohticil  and  ecclesiastical  cabinets  of  protestant  Eorqpe,  and  in  the  ind 
and  terror  of  the  papists,  to  evince  the  greatness  of  tl^  extraofdiosiTinaii» 
it  would  have  been  supplied  by  the  rancorous  malignity  which  iisaited 
him  during  his  life;  and  which  has  been  hardly,  if  at  all,  ainted  by  ha 
death.  His  very  name  seems  at  this  day  to  blister  the  tribes  of  error  u  aB 
it  gradations,  and  to  form  a  scditaiy  exception  to  die  reverenoewhidithi 
worid  entertains  for  departed  genius.  More  thaa  two  hundred  sad  fifty 
years  haye  elapsed  since  he  went  to  join  the  Aposde  whom  ha  soiBO^  ^^ 
sembled,  in  the  kingdom  of  God;  and  there  is  hardly  an  eneaiy  to  ths  ttm 
of  whatever  size,  who  does  not  think  it  incumbent  on  him  to  derire  OBfot- 
tance  from  "  a  gird"  at  the  memory  of  Calvin.' 
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A  most  interetting  narratiTe  is  ^ren  of  the  proceedings  con- 
nected with  the  Polish  Consetwitj  and  of  the  persevering  efforts 
of  the  French  Protestant  Churches,  to  effect  a  general  harmoof 
of  Christians  upon  snch  broad  grounds,  as  to  include  eren  Armi- 
nians;  at  least  the  project  expressly  reckons  among  the  <  poinu  to 
be  omitted,'  the « subtle  opinions  broached  by  Vah  AEMiif  aboot 
free  will,  the  saints'  perseverance  and  predestination.'  And  our 
excellent  bishop  Hall,  in  the  very  synod  of  Dort,  exclaimed— 
<  What  have  we  to  do  with  the  disgraceful  titles  of  Remonstrants, 
Contra-remonstrants,  Calvinists,  Arminians?  We  are  Christians, 
let^us  also  be  of  one  soul.'  In  a  note  upon  this  passage.  Dr.  M. 
▼ery  justly  remarks,  that  these  epithets  then  bore  a  very  different 
sense  from  their  present  acceptation;  they  were  then  used  as 
terms  of  rancour  and  rejection;  they  have  now  become  technical 
terms,  and  <  convey  very  complex  ideas  with  more  brevity  and 
precision  than  could  easily  be  done  by  a  periphrasis.'  The  historf 
of  the  renunciation  of  the  great  Protestant  principle  of  communion 
by  the  Established  Churches  of  England  and  Scotland,  and  of  iU 
maintenance  by  the  Westmmsiter  Assembly,  is  written  with  a 
masterly  hand.  Referring  to  the  first  of  these,  Dr.  Mason  gives 
way  to  the  indignant  feeling  occauoned  by  the  remembrance  of 
her  oppressions. 

*  To  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  histoiy  of  this  ditasterous  perio4» 
it  would  be  snperflaous  to  detail  the  mercies  of  Laudy  and  the  mysteries  of 
the  iSter-CAomber.  SuAce  to  observe,  that  the  contests  in  the  church  of 
JSng^and  between  the  high-handed  conformists  and  their  demurring 
brethren,  foaisfaedb  proof;  and  not  refutatioo,  of  tbe  doctrine  here  advan^ 
oed  in  &voarof  Catholic  communion.  No  whim,  nor  abuse,  nor  oonmp- 
tion,  which  the^  were  not  required  to  approve^  severed  the  Puritans 
from  the  Established  Church.  They  grieved,  the^  mourned,  they  eiqxM- 
tulated,  about  things  which  afflicted  their  consciences,  but  they  thought 
no^  of  separation.  Had  they  beeo  allowed  to  exonerate  themselves  from 
the  cbai^gre  of  countenancing  what,  in  all  sincerity,  they  disallowed;  or  had 
thejr  not  been  commanded  to  belie  their  conviction  by  an  explicit  appro- 
bation of  what  they  abhorred,  the  name  of  dissenters  from  the  Church  of 
England  had  never  been  known.  Un-epiacopai  in  their  judgment  they 
certainly  were,  as  were  all  the  continental  Protestants,  and  all  the  &theis 
of  the  British  Reformation.  They  disliked,  they  loathed,  certain  exterior 
obsenrances;  but  still,  had  they  been  permitted  to  dislike  and  to  loathe  with- 
out exhibiting  public  disturbance — had  they  not  been  reouired.to  deny 
what  they  believed  to  be  truth,  and  to  profess  what  they  f>elieved  to  be 
fiJsehood — ^had  not  the  price  of  their  peace  in  the  Establishment  been 
rated  so  high  as  the  perjury  of  their  souls  before  God,  they  had  never  been 
separated  from  the  Chuich  of  England.  As  it  was,  they  did  not  retire^ 
they  were  driven  from  her  bosom;  and  they  have  thus  left  upon  record 
their  testimony  of  martyrdom  to  the  sacredness  of  that  communion  which 
belongs  to  the  churoh  of  God,  and  to  the  criminality  of  dividing  it  upon 
Alight  pretences.' 

Into  the  dispute  respecting  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  *  Com- 
munion ef  saints,'  it  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  enter,  without 
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mutilating  the  clear  and  distinct,  y«t  brief  and  weighty  statements 
of  Dr.  M.  This  we  feel  no  disposition  to  do;  and  shall  therefore 
satisfy  ourselves  with  remarking,  that  here  at  least  we  generally 
agree  with  him,  and  that  he  has  successfully  opposed  hard  argu- 
ments to  Agumatic  distinctions.  We  subjoin  the  doctor's  own 
summary  of  this  important  section. 

*  The  preceding  pages  are  believed  to  have  shown,  that  the  commu- 
nion for  which  they  plead  is  enjoined  in  the  word  of  God — ^was  understood 
to  be  so  enjoined  by  the  Apostohc  and  primitive  church— was  acted  upon 
under  that  persuasion — was  Contended  for  in  opposition  to  every  sort  of 
sectaries — ^was  asserted,  and  the  doctrine  of  it  inserted,  in  the  briefest 
■ommaiy  of  faith  ever  current  in  the  churches,  the  apostles'  creed — ^was 
maintained  at  the  revival  ol  the  cause  of  God  and  truth  at  the  Reformation 
—was  practised  to  the  greatest  extent  in  the  best  of  churches  ih  the  best  of 
times — was  cordially  received  by  that  venerable  representation  of  evange- 
lical interests,  the  assembly  of  divines  at  Westminster — is  in  perfect  uni- 
son with  the  known  convictions  and  conduct  of  the  most  glorious  champi- 
ons of  the  cross  whom  England  ever  saw — ^was  not  only  received,  but  is 
formally,  explicitly,  and  fuUy  maintained  in  their  profession  of  faith— -has 
been  re-asserted  and  vindicated  by  the  church  of  Scotiand  thirty  years 
before  the  Seceuionn-ojoA  stands,  at  this  hour,  a  conspicuous  part  of  the 
solemn,  public  profession  of  churches,  which,  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic, 
have  originated  from  her.' 

Part  the  Third— <  A  review  of  objections'— does  not  fidl  short 
of  the  ability  displayed  in  the  former  sections  of  the  work;  it  is, 
however,  even  less  susceptible  of  compression,  and  we  must  here 
content  ourselves,  with  a  simple  reference  to  the  original,  the  re* 
publication  of  which  we  have  been  given  to  understand,  since  we 
began  this  article,  may  be  shortly  expected. 

Part  the  Fourth—^  The  consequences  of  sectarian,  as  opposed 
tp  catholic  communion' — ^is  the  concluding  chapter.  Dr.  Mason 
points  out  these  consequences,  <  in  relation  to  ourselves — to  the 
church  of  God  at  large— and  to  the  surrouhding  world.*  What- 
ever may  be  thought  of  his  arguments,  the  force  of  eloquence 
with  which  he  urges  them  will  be  denied  by  none.  There  is  a 
powerful  energy,  an  overwhelming  vehemence  in  his  reproofs  and 
expostulations,  that  seem  to  bear  down  his  antagonist.  It  might 
be  easy,  perhaps,  to  detect  minor  faults  in  the  style  and  manner  of 
this  able  work,  but  we  have  no  disposition  to  apply  this  inferior 
sort  of  criticism  to  powers  of  such  richness  and  magnitude.  Dr. 
Mason's  mind  is  of  a  bold,  determined,  and  elevated  cast;  he  pos- 
sesses the  eloquence  both  of  words  and  argument,  though  not  in 
equal  perfection,  yet  in  powerful  combination;  and  with  these  rare 
excellences  it  is  perhaps  a  natural  defect  that  his  strength  is  some- 
times injurious  to  just  refinement,  and  that  his  language  is  some- 
times forced.  *^  We  shall  conclude  this  article  with  the  peroration 
of  his  work. 
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\  '  *^  ^^^  ^^^'  tectariftDS  are  chnstianB  in  disguise.  Sectarian  dis- 
^, '  tinctions  are  masks;  sectarian  champions,  ecclesiastical  knights  corered 
with  their  armobr,  themselves  unseen.  The  masks  are  of  all  hues  and  ^ 
features.  They  roust  be  removed  before  you  can  perceire  that  the  com- 
batants are  of  one  species.  Sectarianism  stripped  off,  you  see  the  chris- 
tians. Tou  discover  the  indentity  of  race— the  family  features — those 
beautiful  features  in  which  they  resemble  their  Father  who  is  in  heaven, 
and  are  *'  conformed  to  the  image  of  the  first-bom  among  manv  brethren." 
,  *•  Blessed  likeness!  enchanting  loveliness!  Are  the  painted  earth-made 
vizors  which  conceal  the  '^  human  face  divine,"  and  substitute  in  its  room 
their  own  deformed  and  forbidding  visiges,  worth  the  price  they  cost  us.^ 
worth  the  conflicts  which  have  aU  the  pains  of  military  warfare  without 
its  recompense,  and  all  the  hardihood  of  chivilry  without  its  generosity? 
worth  the  broken  unity,  the  blighted  peace,  the  tarnished  beauty,  the 
prostrate  enei^,  the  humblcMl  honour,  of  the  church  of  God?  Ah  no!  Our 
hearts  feel  that  they  are  not.  What  then  remains  but  to  lay  aside  our 
petty  contests?  to  strike  our  hands  in  a  covenant  of  love — a '  holy  league,' 
offensive  and  defensive,  for  the  common  Christianity— to  present  our  con- 
solidated front  to  the  legions  of  error  and  death,  and  march  on,  under  the 
command  and  conduct  of  the  captain  of  our  salvation,  till  the  nations 
mingle  their  shouts  in  that  thundering  AUehUia — '^  The  Lord  God  omni- 
potent reigneth." 

We  (now  take  our  leave  of  this  able  and  impressiv^  writer* 
Whatever  may  be  thought  of  his  general  arguments,  there  can  be 
no  question  concerning  the  skill  Mdth  which  he  has  conducted  it; 
and  whatever  may  be  the  fate  of  his  main  positions,,  all  sincere 
christians  will  join  with  him  in  deprecating  that  mutual  jealousy 
and  alienation  of  spirit,  which  have  so  long  subsisted  among  men 
formed  to  admire  and  love  one  another.  <  Sectarian  fires,*  says 
Dr.  Mason,  <  put  out  christian  light:'  it  is  however  some  consola* 
taon,  that  the  day  will  come  when  christian  light  shall  for  ever  ex- 
tinguish sectarian  fires. 

Eccketic  Remeit* 


FOR  THE  PORT  FOLIO. 
AN  INTRODUCTORY  LECTURE  ON  CHEMISTRY. 
BT    PROFESSOR    OOOPBR. 

Bt  the  pditenest  of  our  able  and  indefatigable  friend,  we  are  enabled  to 
present  another  Leetoreon  obemittiy  to  the  readers  of  the  Port  FoKo.  This 
sdenee  mingles  itself  so  elosely  with  the  soureet  of  all  our  pleasures,  our  com* 
forts  and  our  wants,  that  every  opportunity  sboald  be  embraeed  whieh  promi- 
ses to  extend  lu  usefulness.  Mr.  Cooper^s  aequisitions  are  so  various  and  pro- 
ioond,  that  he  seems  to  be  peeoliarly  fitted  for  the  undertaking  in  whieh  he  Is 
BOW  engaged— a  task  in  whieh  the  aridi^  of  seience  most  often  be  reliered  fay 
the  feUeitj  of  deseripUon  or  the  sallied  of  wit. 
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Totbe  dtizent  of  PbHadelphia,  H  if  tasgetted^bj  one  vbofecbMitorif  t 
fenonal  regard  for  the  radrndoal,  hot  an  intereat  m  the  weUare  of  the  ««• 
■Mukj,  that  hta  ebima  are  not  to  W  aKgbtcd  who  eoraUMa  tmmmmnk 
imtnietiooi  and  teaebet  na  hov  to  pleaae  and  how  to  five. 

If  the  lectaret  of  air  Humphrey  Davj  ean  attraet  not  00I7  the  imace,l« 
Ihe  fiuhion  and  the  beaotj  of  London  to  the  Royal  f natitatioo»  laaj  «t  Mt 
hope  that  the  wonted  good  aenae  of  oar  ei^  wiH  diaplaj  itialf  by  imBif 
tmong  OB  the  reMenee  of  ao  Tahiable  an  addition  to  our  aoeiety! 

The  ooaTB6  of  Chttmatry  to  which  this  lecture  is  iBtrodidoiy,wl 
be  different,  in  some  degree,  frono  those  I  hare  already  given.  Ai  it  wiB 
^  offered  to  a  miacellaiieoaa  audience  of  both  sexes,  it  wiUbe  incoobcit 
mptm  me  to  show  what  indncemeilts  of  amnsement  or  instnietioa  nek  t 
ooorse  ofCbemistxy  can  present  to  those  who  are  iBTited  toatteni'  mwbt 
way  it  can  interest  those  who  are  disposed  to  acquire  knoiHedge,aDdwhy 
itooghtto  enter  into  the  stodiesof  the  present  day.If  in  fonning  t  Te|i^ 
to  these  inquiries,  I  shoold  ran  into  a  panegyric  on  the  scienoe  I  pidoiti 
teach,  it  will  not  be  surprising.  Those  who  contemplate  moit  neirif  & 
subject  thpl  interestB  them,  will  naturally  be  apt  to  dwell  oa  iti  iupor 
tance;  and  to  see,  or  to  fancy,  beanties  in  the  psuvuH  of  it,  thstenp 
the  eyes  of  common  obserrers.  Of  tias  tendency  to  panegyric  iitk 
liCcturer,  the  good  sense  of  his  audience  will  be  suflkiently  awil^  4 
he  ieels  persuaded  that  after  all  the  deductions  which  may  be  oadefisB 
tfiis  consideration,  sufficient  motires  will  remain  to  recomMolthM 


Chemistry  is  the  art  of  imrfstigBting  and  ascertaining  thi  pocriv 
properties  of  the  indiridual  substanoes  which  nature  presenti  to  oirob- 
serration— those  properties  that  each  possesses  in  ezchuioD  of  emj 
other  substance— those  properties  by  which  each  substance  it  chtitrtoi- 
sed.— It  is  the  art  of  taking  to  pieces,  of  decomposing  substanoa,  iato 
their  constituent  and  elementary  parts— of  recomposing  thea—tiuat 
taining  their  rarious  modes  of  acting  upon  each  otheiv-of  diacsffrinf  <> 
what  useful  purpose  each  of  them  may  be  applied,  by  thus  trmptki 
properties  that  each  possesses. 

This  is  the  art  of  Chemistry.  As  a  sciaiice,  it  teaches  thfgtBHil 
laws  to  wbidi  the  properties  of  substances  may  be  reiened,  ui  wisck 
serves  to  guide  the  processes  of  the  chemist  in  his  inrestigatioM.  ftm 
these  investigations,  no  substance  in  nature  within  our  reach,  it  eidsthi 

If  this  be,  as  those  who  are  competent  to  judge,  well  kasviti^t 
fair  account  of  the  objects  and  pretensions  of  ohemieal  scienee,  iiiti*! 
wonder  that  it  lays  stroi^  claims  to  public  atleBtion,»  or  tibst  I  ihrtU 
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oibraoen«8of  leetnreswabniidiof  Imowledgetfaiucxt^^  aa 

object  OB  which  a  few  leitore  bown  may  be  usefiilfy  employed? 

More  than  half  the  toiontifio  men  in  Europe,  are  enf^ag^ed  in  ohemi* 
cal  portaits.  Hai^  a  book  is  pnUishod,  that  does  not  contain,  in  some 
part  or  other,  aHusioM  to  this  branch  of  knon^edge:  not  one  among^  the 
numetoQs  periodical  publications  of  the  old  world,  the  reviews,  the  mafl;a* 
anes,  dieselectioDs,  but  dedicates  a  part  of  its  contento  to  intelligence 
ftom  die  chemioal  world.  All  who  hear  me  must  hare  obsenred,  that 
of  late  it  has  forced  its  way  into  the  simSar  publications  of  our  own  country. 
Every  newspaper  is  anxious  to  give  us  an  aocount  of  the  discoreries  and 
improrements  daily  making  in  diemical  science.  Even  our  imported 
norels,  and  repositories  of  female  dress  and  fesions,  alhide,  without  fear 
of  being  reproached  with  pedantiy,  to  chemical  informatiott  which  they 
presuppose  their  readers  to  possess.  I  may  renture  therefore  to  take  it 
for  granted,  that  the  well  educated  among  us,  will  consider  a  branch'of 
knowledge  so  orach  cultiTated  in  European  society ,  as  foiming  a  rery 
useful,  if  not  a  necessary  part  of  good  education  here. 

It  is  so  seldom  that  utility  gires  the  tone  to  ferinoo,  tiiat  we  cannot 
err  in  assuming  the  usefuhaess  of  chemistiy,  aS  a  feet  established  in  the 
pnUio  mind;  since  it  has  contributed  so  laigely  to  force  this  science  upon 
the  notiee  of  the  fesbionaUe  world,  and  imperiously  commanded  theat- 
tention  of  the  gay  and  the  wealthy  as  well  as  of  the  wise. 

It  is  not  always,  howerer,  tiiat  what  is  most  useful  is  most  interesting, 
nor  is  it  thb  quality  alone,  that  has  filled  the  lecture  rooms  of  Europe,  or 
enabled  the  attractions  of  the  Royal  Institute  to  We  with  those  of  tiie 
opera,  and  to  divide  the  attentions,  even  of  ^be  votaries  of  fashioQ. 
Chemistry  is  interesting  fromtlfe  brilliancy  of  many  of  its  processes; 
from  the  unexpected  and  surprising  changes  that  take  place  in  ex- 
periments; from  the  novelty  of  die  offsets  produced;  from  the  sudden 
changes  of  all  the  properties  of  a  substance  in  colour,  taste,  and  srneU; 
from  the  ^n»arent  transmutation  of  one  substance  into  another;  of  solidi, 
iatoiuids,  of  fluids  into  solids,  and  of  bodt  into  gases;  from  tiie  detection 
of  substances  that  escape  aH  common  observation;  and  genera^f  from  the 
new  world  which  it  display^  to  the  observation  of  the  behdder.  These 
strikiog  circumstances  that  attend  chemical  investigation,  give  force 
and  eifect  to  its  doctrines;  eoqiectation  is  kept  alive,  till  realknowledge  b 
acquired,  and  curiosity  willingly  peiforms  her  usual  ofltee  and  serves  as 
the  handmaid  of  utility. 

In  thus  stating  the  usefulness  of  chemical  knowledge,  and  the  pro- 
prie^  of  introducing  it  among  the  elementary  branches  of  instruction,  I 
do  not  mean  to  contend  thai  it  is  exdosivBly  necessary:  but  it  has  been  so 
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IgiDg  negrlected  simoDg  us,  that  it  is  high  time  to  insist*  on  its  msooiliifl 
pretensions,  and  to  slMyir  that  it  is  not  an  obscnrestndy,  confined  to  the 
closet  and  the  laboratory,  and  anooonected  with  the  puimits  oC  cohboo 
life,  but  that  it  is  worthy  of  being  introdoced  into  the  best  society. 

The  usual  course  of  education  has  been  bent  towards  the  ckaaics  and 
mathematics,  as  the  most  important  method  of  exercising  and  improTing 
the  intellect  between  youth  and  manhood.  We  peruse  the  clastic  writeft 
of  antiquity  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  the  tbeoiy  of 
grammar,  and  acquiring  a  taste  for  the  beauties  of  compositioa,  in  the 
works  of  those  writers  who  led  the  way  to  elegance  in  oompoation  and  jist- 
ness  in  conception:  the  praise  of  having  done  this,  cannot  be  denied  to  Ihe 
poets  and  historians  of  antiquity. 

By  perusing  these  authors,  by  studying  their  beauties  and  obeemng 
their  defects,  we  gradually  acquire  a  taste  as  it  is  cillfid  a  tactor  Isdiing 
of  what  is  beautiful  or  defomed  in  modem  composition.  They  lead  us 
moreoYerinto  the  hisUMryof  the  rise  and  progress  of  art  and  science  andof 
eyeiy  branch  of  human  improvement  and  civilization.  They  iundah  also 
numerous  instances  of  defect  in  judgment,  in  knowledge,  incompositioa, 
which  their  own  beauties  funiish  also  the  means  of  detecting;  and  tfaey  en- 
able us  at  this  day,  to  compare  and  decide  in  their  original  language,  om 
those  ideas'and  combinations  of  thought  that  have  given  the  eariiest  impnlse 
to  human  intellect  and  propelled  it  in  its  subsequent  progresa.  SHU  we 
gain  from  these  works  pittle  or  no  information  of  the  natural  objects  that 
surround  us,  of  dieir  properties  or  their  uses. 

The  science  of  numbers,  is  of  such  perpetual  anddaily  use,  dint 
the  common  transactions  of  life  cannot  proceed  without  it*  nor  without  the 
application  of  mathematical  knowledge,  can  machines  be  constructed  for 
the  use,  or  edifices  erected  for  the  habitation  of  civilized  man:  nor  can 
rivers  be  passed,  or  seas  navigated,  or  masses  of  matter  by  means  oi  the 
laws  of  motion,  be  subjected  to  human  effort,  or  made  subservient  to  hu- 
man convenience.  To  the  well  doing  of  all  this,  mathematics  are  greatfy 
conducive,  if  not  absolutely  necesssary.  But  it  has  at  lengdi  been  found  that 
there  are  other  laws  than  those  of  mechanical  philosophy,  and  other  mo> 
tions  that  take  place  in  bodies,  by  which  homogenity  is  destroyed,  and 
the  mass  of  matter  transmuted  into  another:  laws,  upon  which  ahnost 
all  the  arts  and  trades  of  civilized  life  because  all  the  most  important 
properties  of  matter  depend.  The  laws  of  motion  relating  to  hnmiyi 
neous  bodies,  will  explain  how  alkali  and  sand  form  glass,  alkali  and  oil 
form  soap,  alkali  and  acid  a  powerful  medicine-  It  has  been  found  thcte> 
fore,  that  obemistry,  which  teaches  the  laws  of  composition  and  decoa|Hin- 
tion,  by  which  the  homogenity  of  bodies  iM  changed,  is  neccaaiy  (n-tte 
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Irae  usderatandiiig  of  the  present  state,  and  future  imympcuwnt  of  ereiy 
art  and  trade  by  whidi  the  csntets  of  cirilized  life  are  created  and 
promoted:  that  we  can  hardly  turn  our  eyes  around  us  in  a  modem  man- 
sion or  a  modem  city,  or  look  out  at  the  windows,  which  admit  the  light 
and  exclude  the  storai,  without  feeling  the  want  of  explanations,  which 
the  science  of  numbers  and  mathematical  philosophy  are  unable  to  fur- 
nish. 

Let  us  dwell  for  a  moment  on  the  peculiar  features  of  that  knowledge 
which  is  comprehended  under  chemistry;  the  knowledge  of  individual 
substances  founded  on  the  separate  investigation  of  their  characteristic 
properties. 

Knowledge  of  ereiy  kind  seems  to  follow  the  same  general  laws;  equal- 
ly apjdicable  to  the  exact  sciences,  and  the  beHeslattces  to  chemistry,  to 
painting,  and  topoetiy.  The  more  we  study  objects,  in  detail — the  less  we 
deal  in  general  propositions— the  more  useful  and  effective  our  kuowledge 
ia  likely  to  become.  In  instances'innumerable,  substances  acquire  a  value 
by  means  of  properties  that  elude  general  observation,  that  require  accu- 
rate ^ind  distinguishiiig  observation,  and  that  escape  the  philosophical  classi- 
fication of  classes,  orders,  genera,  and  species.  These  properties,  are  dis- 
coverbd  only  by  trial  and  experiment  For  instance:  among  loams,  the  kind 
of  loan^  that  will  best  answer  for  certain  plants  to  the  gardener,  the  kind  of 
loam,  that  will  best  answer  for  castings,  the  kind  of  loam  which  is  proper  for 
the  welding  of  iron,  and  the  kind  of  loam  which  answers  best  as  a  cement  to 
the  fire  bricks  of  a  furnace,  can  be  known  only  by  means  of  experiments 
made  for  the  specific  purpose.  Useful  knowledge  no  bnger  deals  in  abstract 
propositions,  or  the  dextrous  application  of  learned  terms.  The  days  of 
metaphysical  philosophy,  when  the  learned  argued  from  generals  to  par- 
ticulars— ^when  they  laid  down  hypotheses  a  priori  and  forced,  or  fabrica- 
ted iacts  to  fit  them,  are  gone  by.  It  is  thus  with  poetiy  and  with  paint- 
ing: general  description,  and  allegoricalrepresentation,  however  laboured, 
or  however  skilfully  designed,  affect  us  but  little:  they  come  not  home  to 
the  feelings:  it  is  the  faithful  picture  of  individual  circumstance  which 
all  know  and  all  can  feel,  that  produces  the  desired  effect,  that  strikes 
upon  die  heart,  and  sets  in  motion  the  best  of  our  associations.  We 
read  of  ten  thousand  slain  in  battle,  without  emotion,  as  an  article 
of  news;  but  the  picture  of  individual  distress  in  a  simple  narrative,  or 
the  scenery  of  a  well  written  tragedy  seldom  fails  to  affect  us;  they  exite 
our  sympathy  for  the  misfortunes  of  others,  by  calling  up  associations  dis- 
tinct and  inteUigible,  that  harmonize  with  the  picture  presented  by  the 
poet  to  the  mind's  eye. 
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In  like  maimer,  all  knowled^  realfywefiil,  vidpntAktSij^^ 
ble,  is  tiie  knowledge  of  indiyidual  beings.  The  general  lawt  of  ittno* 
tioD  and  repulwon,  of  extension,  eksticity,  ductility,  te.  may  be  leuid 
by  rote,  with  little  opportumty  of  practical  awOication,  bot  the  knot^ 
of  peculiar  properties  that  characterise  objects  of  henriy  interDonrtB, 
the  food  on  onr  tables,  the  wine  we  drink,  the  dotkes  we  wear,  the  f» 
tore  we  purchase,  or  the  ornaments  in  which  we  indulgfr-thiikisirf 
knowledge  enters  into  our  erery  day  comforts  and  cooreniencei:  iri 
koch  is  chemistry:  a  science  whose  object  is,  to  inrestigate  the  pccdw 
properties  of  each  indiridual  substance,  and  tims  to  discorertheweH 
purposes  to  which  it  can  be  applied.fHence  it  forms  the  indispcmiMe  tm- 
dation  of  erety  art,  trade,  and  manufacture  whether  of  use  or  om- 
ment,  tiiat  does  not  consist  in  the  merouseof  toc^andmadiineiy,* 
mechanical  labour  hence  it  is  by  chemistiy  alone,  that  procewcacisbe 
well  understood,  difficulties  obmted,  and  imprarements  suggested.  Its 
moreorer,  a  science  whereon,  not  only  ourcomforts  but  ourhedtkae- 
pends,  because  it  furnishes  ^  most  important  among  the  medidiMi  wUek 
aphysioian  emj^ys.  For  instance,  aD  the  metallK  remedies,  all  the  al- 
kaline, all  the  acid,  all  the  neutral  salts,  all  the  tinctures,  extncb,ooB> 
fections,  censerTes,;electuaries,  elixirs,  waters,  te.  are  the  cmtnm 
of  chemistry.  It  is  hardly  in»  our  power  to  point  out  a  single  sabttmot 
exbftited  as  a  medicine  in  its  natuM  state,  unaltered  by  cbemkal  ut 
But  to  come  nearer  home,  fliough  at  the  expense  of  a  little  lep^ 

lion. 

Is  there  an  article  ot  dress,  to  which  in  some  way  or  other  6btai^ 
bas  not  contributed^  Ereiy  colour  on  cotton,  linen,  silk,  or  wodea 
,  fhnn  the  purest  white,  through  every  shade  and  rarietyof  hiie,to&e 
deepest  black,  is  the  produce  of  chemical  skilL 

Is  there  aitxmi  in  our  dwellings  which  chemistry  has  notfoniM 
Are  not  our  apartments  lighted  by  the  chemist,  by  means  oTgas,  fi& 
oil,  or  with  wax.  Is  there  an  or&ament  finrour  persons  for  which  we  iic 
not  indebted  to  this  science^ 

Our  table  equipage,  our  tea  serrice,  our  plate,  our  china,  oargltfii 
our  carpetB,  our  curtain^,  do  we  not  owe  to  the  chemist^  btbereu 
utensil  in  our  kitchens  which  chemistry  has  not  supplied? 

Is  there  an  article  of  food  which  it  cannot  ameliorate,  a  berenp 
which  we  do  not  owe  to  it,  from  the  wines  of  Madeira  to  the  water  of  <w 
hydrants?  The  rivers  indeed  contain  the  wat^r,  but  the  chemist  teingi 
it  to  our  own  dwellings;  it  is  the  steam  engine  that  distributes  it  Its 
worth  remarking  also,  that  chemistry  is  little  indebted  to  other  \t9ar 
cbes  of  sciea^^;  while  every  other  is  indebted  to  the  chemist 
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MatheiAtltidi  Are  luefiol,  but  nsefiil  wfij  to  the  calculatDr;  mechan^ 
ics  are  useful  to  the  eii^;iiieeR  astronomT  »  usehd  to  tiie  narigatOTs 
tnedicine  is  nsefiil  to  the  physician:  junspnuence  to  the  lawjen  techni- 
cal theology  to  the  dirine:  politics  and  political  economy  to  the  statesman; 
and  so  of  other  departments  of  science;  they  form  the  knowledge  of  par^ 
tictalar  classes  in  society:  knowledge  wherein  the  generality  of  persons, 
who  do  not  belong  to  the  classes  in  question,  are  Uttle  interested*  they 
form  the  lines  of  distinction  between  professions,  and  the  intercourse  be- 
tween them  is  but  remote.  When  is  it  tiiat  the  physician  and  the  astro- 
nomer require  the  aid  of  each  other?  The  mathematician  and  the  law- 
yer—the politician  and  the  engineer?  They  may  need  each  other  in  their 
individual  and  personal  capacities,  but  they  do  not  approximate  in  their 
technical  characters,  they  require  no  mutual  assist^ce  for  professional 
improvement  But  independent  of  each  other,  they  are  all  dependent  on 
the  chemist,  who  has  taught  us  the  manuf^ture  of  ink  and  of  paper,  and  of 
philosophical  instruments,  who  furnishes  the  metallic  part  of  all  machine- 
ry, and  the  preparation  and  conservation  of  all  medicine.  Chemistry  is 
not  thus  confined:  it  is  not  a  science  constituting  a  calling  or  profession, 
in  which  those  who  do  not  follow  it  are  not  interested.  It  enters  every 
workshop— it  intermingles  in  all  our  domestic  concernsj^-it  enables  us  to 
judge  and  decide  with  accuracy  on  inntunerable  objects,  and  substances  of 
common  life,  with  which  all  of  us  have  something  to  ^o. 

I  have  already  observed  tiiat  our  dress,  and  decorations,  our  fuel, 
our  furniture,  our  food—- all  and  every  article  around  us,  we  owe  eiUier 
in  its  substance  or'in  its  improvement,  in  its  use  or  in  its  ornament,  to  che- 
mical science.  The  more  we  know  of  this,  the  more  skilful  judges  of 
articles  of  utility,  and  the  more  accurate  connoisseurs  in  articles  of  taste, 
we  are  likely  to  become.  It  is  not  overstrained  panegyric  therefore 
to  say  that  chemistry  is  the  only  domestic  science,  that  which  approxi- 
mates  nearest  te  universal  application. 

If  therefore  it  has  not  hitherto  formed  a  regular  branch  of  instruc- 
tion, among  the  institutions  of  our  country  appointed  for  the  education  of 
yo|ith,  the  reason  has  been,  that  its  recent  and  rapid  improvement,  baa 
not  been  su£ScienUy  known  among  us.  Time  is  requireiHo  enable  sci- 
ence to  travel  from  the  east  to  the  west;  and  whnn  it  has  arrived  here,  it 
Is  long  before  it  locates  itself.  Indeed  it  is  only  of  late  years  that  chemis* 
tiy  has  been  generdUy  introduced  in  Europe;  but  It  is  now  consideied  on 
the  continent  of  that  portion  of  the  world,  as  an  indispensable  part  of  know<^ 
,  ledge  among  (hose  whoaspire  to  superior  education.  In  Englandtt  is  carried 
f  a^en  and  as  the  manufacturers  of  that  country  are  incomparably  more 
wealthy  than  those  of  any  other  part  of  Europe,  and  commence  with  whi^ia 
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there  deemed  a  humble  and  moderate  establiihment  ^eiy  often  with  ct« 
pitals  that  exceed  the  fortunes  of  nobility  elsewere,  their  edocatioaispiT)- 
portipnably  more  attended  to;  and  some  of  the  best  chemiftB  of  Europe 
are  to  be  sought  among  the  manufacturers  of  Great  Britain.  This  ci^ 
cumstance,  however,  which  has  not  yet  rendered  chemistry  unMuonabk 
in  that,  will  seem  to  be  a  substantial  recommendation  of  it  in  this  coontrjof 
industry  and  good  sense;  where  sooner  or  later,  whatever  is  useful,  ii  nie 
of  being  fashionable. 

It  is  for  this  reason  I  venture  to  presume,  that  what  ought  to  han 
formed  an  advantageous  part  of  our  youthful  education,  wiH  Dot  be 
neglected  now,  because  it  was  pretermitted  then;  and  that  a  briDch  of 
knowledge  of  such  veiy  general  application,  will  meet  with  that  atteatioi 
and  encouragement  which  its  importance  so  fairly  claims.  Indispeanble 
as  it  is,  to  so  many  situations,  and  applicable  as  it  is,  to  so  many  objecti 
without  doors  and  within,  it  must  gp^^^y  ^oi^o  its  way  to  general  inte^ 
est  and  public  approbation. 

If  this  be  a  fair  statement  of  the  claims  of  chemical  knowledge,  is  it 
any  wonder  that  well  educated  females  should  be  desirous  of  knowios 
something  o^f  those  pursuits  which  are  so  attractive  to  men  of  sense  nd 
information?  Is  it  strange  that  the  novelty,  the  brilliancy,  the  utility  of 
chemical  investigations,  should  induce  beauty  and  fashion  to  make  tfaii  ici- 
ence  an  object  of  attention,  and  to  bestow  on  it  some  of  their  leiiare 
hours?  Indeed,  in  the  present  improved  state  of  female  edncatiooiB 
civilized  countries,  where  woman  is  regarded  not  merely  as  the  miitreaflf 
the  servants  of  the  family,  but  the  equal  and  companion  of  the  marter, 
much  more  is  expected  than  in  the  days  of  the  Spectator,  when  it  was  as 
accomplishment  by  no  means  universal  among  young  ladies  to  pen!  i 
billet  doux  without  frequent  and  puzzling  mistakes  of  orthography.  That 
was  a  time,  when  to  work  a  fire  screen  or  a  chair  cover,  and  to  bearaa 
active  part  in  pickling,  preserving  and  pudding  making,  ranked  amoo^ 
the  first  accomplishments  of  female  education;  when  the  mind  of  the  nO' 
ther  and  the  limbs  of  the  infant  were  alike  swathed  and  pinioned  by  the 
absurd  prejudices  of  the  day. 

But  in  polished  society,  females  are  invited  to  join  in  the  confenatMO 
of  men  of  sense,  and  of  science,  and  expected  to  have  knowle^psufi" 
cient  to  render  such  conversation  neither  unpolite  nor  obtrusire.  It  is  a 
change  in  the  habits  of  society  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  both  sexei; 
we  may  rest  assured,  that  the  better  the  education  of  females  the  more 
fashionable  will  solid  attainment  become  among  the  men;  and  a  greater 
portion  of  mutual  respect  will  fall  to  the  share  of  each  sex. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  I  have  ventured  to  propose  a  coone  of  cheotf- 
try  which  ladies  may  attend. 
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Not  that  the  mistress  of  a  family  should  be  daily  enga^  in  cbemieal 
experiments— that  her  tables  shovdd  be  blackened  by  alcalies,  or  her  car- 
pets burnt  by  acids,  or  her  skin  discoloured  and  deformed  by  the  stains  of 
chemical  solutions— this  is  not  necesstliy;  it  is  not  seemly.  A  professor  would 
be  ignorant  of  good  society  who  should  recommend  such  devotion  even 
t6  his  &vourite  pursuit.  But  a  lady  may  see  experiments  performed  by  oth- 
ers and  comprehend  them:  she  may  observe  enough  to  enable  her  to  read 
with  profit  the  written  description  of  processes  which  she  need  not  re- 
peat— ^to  understand  their  bearings  upon  chemical  doctrine,  and  to  peruse 
with  pleasure  and  instruction  the  most  useful  books  on  chemical  subjects. . 

In  fact,  however,  experiments  strongly  partaking  of  a  chemical  charac- 
ter, and  those  of  a  veiy  complicated  description  too,  fonn  a  gpneat  part  of 
the  business  which  a  mistress  of  a  family  among  us,  must  occasionally  su- 
perintend. All  the  processes  of  marinating,  and  salting  and  pickling^ 
the  making  of  jellies,  of  jams,  of  marmalades,  of  ices— all  the  preparations 
employed  to  give  flavour,  whether  to  animal  food,  or  patisserie — the  inspis- 
sated juices  of  anchovies,  of  mushrooms,  of  walnutir,  of  tomatoes— the  vi- 
nous infusions  of  spices  for  pastry— the  rose  water,  the  orangte  flower  wa- 
ter, the  dgeat,  are  all  strictly  chemical  preparations  and  processes,  which 
will  be  better  understood  and  performed  or  directed  by  those  who  are  aor 
quainted  with  chemical  principles  than  by  those  who  are  not 

But  it  will  periu^  be  deemed  by  many,  a  suflicient  recommendation 
that  in  Europe,  where  good  society  has  such  a  commanding  influence  over 
the  modes  of  fashionable  acquirement,  Chemistiy  is  a  fashionable  study 
among  females  of  superior  education.  In  the  modem  novels  of  the  day, 
it  is  abs<^utely  necessary  that  the  prominent  points  and  features  of  what 
is  called  good  company  should  be  faithfully  delineated:  the  vulgar  honesty 
of  Parson  Adams,  the  brocaded  manners  of  sir  Charies  Grandison,  aod 
the  simpering  simplicity  of  Pamela,  will  serve  to  amuse  no  longer.  If  the 
fashionable  werid  would  be  delineated,  there  roust  be  some  likeness  in  the 
picture,  or  the  painter  will  fail  in  his  design;  we  may  therefore  take  the 
descriptions  and  aUusions  of  modem  novels  of  tolerable  repute,  as  some 
evidence  of  customs  and  manners  in  what  is  usually  called  good  society. 
Thus,  in  a  novel  re-published  here  last  winter  called  Rhoda,  (v.  1 .  p.  191.) 
lord  William  descrihins^  the  young  lady  observes  *^  Rhoda  is  all  intelli- 
gence, but  it  is  grenuine  unsophisticated  intelligence;  we  trace  not  the  go- 
vemess,  nor  the  professor,  the  Royal  Institution,  nor  the  reader  of  lectures. 
Thank  heaven  she  knows  nothing  of  any  stars  but  those  which  lighten  from 
her  eyes,  she  has  no  measure  for  time,  but  the  pleasure  which  she  gives 
and  receives."  This  is  the  silly  rant  of  a  man  who  is  afraid  lest  his  mis- 
tress ^Kmld  be  wiser  than  himself,  and  in  panegyrising  her  want  of  edu- 
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MftioBi M l44ivM^  «lumMt yieim*  THe pHBiiie litirev^ritoiM 4it 
the  chenktl  Itctorai  oT  the  Bibfwl  lintktitioa»  and  astne  knoivWgttfii 
eleipeatoofaitraiitfmy»ent6ruyartoof  mddbi»itimto<d^  86ii 

another  pubMcatio*  that  came  dut  here  kit  wintei*«.e  laaire  agwatii 
outre  mordi  aild  aaaBBeit  of  Hm  tmoiees  ef  nmanee,  Ohcftalnii  ii  atot- 
dnced  to  kdj  ^ir3tm«  ft  personef  ftahion,  whomtiie  indb  eao^Mk  « 
rao];^  atid  clawifyiiil^  hmr  oi^MBet  of  mioerals*  Look  into  a  ftiy  be«> 
tiful  and  expeMtve  .pnhlicatm,  Aeken^aH'a  wtpontatj  of  Ltoaten  ni 
FashioB,  intended  e&daMte(y  for  the  ladles^  and  yon  wifi  find  a  portntf 
it  excliMivety  dedicated  to  cheaucal  reeeipta  and  praoetMa  apphcri^ 
Arts*  Chemistry  then^  end  itsdepeadentbram^esyisoQltivatadbytUffe- 
nale  part  of  what  is  nsnaUy  eonsklefed  as  food  society,  tt  fioghoid  tt  M> 

Ner  is  it  <tf  difficult  attainment:  far  iim  imM  eai^  the  hest  wikteB,ail 
most  nsefol  dementnry  work  on  the  ffab)ecV«-the  ConfettttiomaaCh^ 
inislifyix^  the  pttidnctien  of  aladj^  Mrs.  Bryam 

But  I  do  not  pet  the  proprsety  of  lamale  attantifln  tochoDiod  \amh 
ledge  on  its  being  useful,  or  ita  heiof  ftshiohable*  It  is  earisisly  nee 
feoommelidation  that  sir  Hnmphray  Davy's  leotnree  hate  beea  crosM 
by  beauty  and  fashion;  and  that  seieHoe  has  eetered  amo^  ths  Wait 
amusementsof  polished  so9iety  of  both  Boies.  It  Is  well  iw  icisaw^  ui 
well  for  such  yotaries,  that  each  is  ben^tted  i^  embcHiihpii  \i  U 
ether.    Chemistiy  howerer  has  higher  claims* 

It  is  a  common  place  remark,  but  it  is  true  also,  that  the  esadilmd 
women  in  society,  is  a  sure  test  of  the  grade  of  oivihcatioB,  AnMf  ■^ 
age  nations,  women  arc  laborious  slaFes:  even  in  the  eeoond  or  tihirjitage 
of  society,  they  are  kept  in  d^^rading  subjection  howerer  exsmplsiy  tkir 
conduct  Penekipe,  one  of  the  farourite  characters  ef  anti^tjr,  h  «• 
dered  up  stairs  by  her  son  Telemaehns  and  required  to  superialtnd  Ae 
business  of  the  looms,  and  to  take  care  that  the  sertanta  ao  naybyniii 
not  waste  their  time.  Among  the  half  civiheed  natieos  of  tfaeeait,  % 
are  reg^arded  merely  as  objects  of  gross  indu^enoe,  and  qeahfiBdoslyli 
amuse  their  purchaser  and  raasteiv  They  hare  no  rights  and  ftvfvifi- 
leges.  The  system  which  rejects  them  as  oempanions,  and  reierm  then 
eis  playthings,  will  of  course  lead  to  that  kind  of  education  «M  viD 
Wst  promote  their  end  and  purpose  in  such  jqpiety.  Kept  nUy  fv 
amusement,  they  are  instructed  in  those  aooenplishmontB  which  teaiss^ 
toamuse^-^theyaretaughttosing,  toplay,  todanoe,toalhire.  Thsyan 
taught  to  address  the  passions  only,  ^and  to  consider  them,  it  tk  nk 
arenues  to  the  heart.  Too  much  of  this  system  still  remains,  erea  istie 
most  polished  nations  of  ^Europe;  and  the  onMtfMBtal  part  of  toiit  ai** 
cation,  occupies  £ur  too  much  of  thatkismee  whiohaigkheaMtfi^ 
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fiubly  eBiplo7»4,  for  their  f«oi  end  teourt.    Th%  ^mlday  ^  mery  w6- 
inaiiia,or<Migbttobe,thatof  awifeaDdftBotber:  wbea  tboHi  dutiet  anr 
to  be  fulfiUed,  the  merely  emaaeDtol  and  fhowy  parts  ef  edaoatioD  lote 
their  vahiei  and  are  for  ^le  moit  part  laid  aatde.    Then  oomet  tbe  tinM^ 
when  weman  longs  for  those  attaiiuBeiitB  tiiat  will  make  her  net  mmfy 
the  mother  of  her  haiband's  childreiH  and  the  maaa^er  of  his  household^ 
but  the  respected  companion  also  of  lani-and  of  his  firieadS)  able  to  ei^jaj^ 
^alified  to  participate  in,  and  wflling  to  improve  by  tbe  soeiety  of  his  ta- 
ble.   All  pleasareable  society,  all  finendly  iaterooorse,  whether  betwfeft 
persons  of  the  same  or  of  difierent  sexes,  is  unirersally  (bonded  on  siaii- 
lari^  of  taste  and  of  pursuit:  the  more  interest  a  woman  is  ^aaliied  to 
take  in  the  pursuits  of  a  man  of  sense,  the  more  solid  will  be  the  fouad^ 
tioo  of  mutual  attachment  and  penaanent  esteem.    Whaterer  study  or 
pursuit  therefore  is  feshionable  amongr  ^«  li!^  company,  always  meaning 
by  that  teim,  persons  of  good  eduoatiaii,  good  seme,  and  ea^cktmmstaft> 
oes,  oug^t  to  be  an  object  «f  acqairement  to  these  who  are  desinMs  ef 
ranking  themsehres  in  that  clam  <fi  society.    Chemistiy  is  rapidly  gaining 
ground  as  an  d^t  of  attention  inCwN^«  and  isdai^  beeemii^  so  here. 
It  is  therefiNre  highly  denrable^  that  a  well  edacaled  teiale  on  this  side» 
as  well  as  oa  the  other  side  of  the  Atlaikic,  should  be  fuahfied  lo  under- 
atand  Mi»,  amei^  other  sul^eots  of  allusioa  and  disevwieft  cufreat  with 
those,  who  ultimately,  in  erery  part  of  the  world,  grre  the  tone  to  sooietgr 
in  its  best  aooeptatkm.    Nor  dees  knowledge  neoessarEy  lead  iopedaa- 
tiy;  a  female  may  show  that  she  can  ei^y  the  ooaversatieit  of  men  ef  sense 
and  inlbrmatioBi»  and  bear  a  reasoaAle  part  in  it,  without  disgustingly  H 
fieedless  diiqilay  of  ao(|airemeat,  which  those  only  are  teaif  ted  to  display, 
whose  acquirement  is  superficial,    hk  short,  there  and  there  only  will  the 
■perfection  of  civilieed  society  be  feund,  there  and  there  only  wiH  femalea 
enjoij  their  full  share  of  eonsMratiQii  and  respect,  where  they  are  so  edu- 
cated, as  to  be  in  the  language  of  scripture,  a  helpmeet  fer  man,  that  is,  his 
ftiend  and  conyanion.   To  became  sO|  smst  depend  not  n^Km  the  oraamen- 
tal  butsubstantiai  partsof  education— upon  acquirements  that  wiU  Iast,when 
the  attractions  of  youth  are  ^own  away,  and  which  are  calculated  to  com- 
mand respect,  when  the  wish  to  command  admiratien  is  indui^ged  no  more. 
There  are  other  aootiyes  why  females  should  attend  to  sudi  objects  of 
science,  as  the  improved  good  sense  of  modem  times,  is  dai^  bringing 
into  vpgue.    They  haye  as  much  need  of  exercise,  but  more  disinclina- 
tion to  it,  than  men  have.     Their  habits  and  pursuits  are'more  seden- 
tary; generally  too  mmik  so  for  their  heakh.    This  being  the  case,  the 
-arts  of  ornamental  aeedlewi^,  of  drawing,  of  painting,  andevenof  aausic, 
are  generally  cultirated  with  more  assiduity  than  tbey  merit.    Nor  does 
it  seem  to  me  to  comport  with  the  ideas  of  good  education,  that  a  lady 
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should  acquire  the  veiy  last  perfectioii  in  these  arts.  I  do  not  (bink  it 
desirable  to  draw  with  the  skill  of  a  professed  artist,  or  to  playwiththi 
execution  of  a  public  perfoimer.  It  takes  from  the  accompliflhiiMiitit* 
self,  when  the.skill  displayed  in  it  suggests  the  idea  of  a  profesaoDnH- 
er  than  of  an  amusement.  At  any  rate,  so  much  applicati<m  as  is  nsvaOy 
bestowed  on  these  branches  of  education,  is  objectionable  from  its  o- 
croachment  on  the  hours  of  exercise,  so  necessary  to  the  frll  enjoymest 
of  all  our  faculties.  Fine  drawing  and  fine  music,  are  good;  fine  beatt 
is  i>etter.  No  accomplishments  can  compensate  for  that  wbicb  ia  m 
essentially  necessaiy  to  our  own  comfort,  to  the  comfort  <^  all  snmnd  vs, 
and  to  the  well  being  of  omr  offspring.  The  time  is  gone  by  whea  tiie 
delicacy  and  languor  of  sedentary  confinement,  and  the  debilitj  of  i 
weak  frame,  were  reckoned  among  the  attractions  of  the  sex:  good  leose 
is  regaining  her  empire,  and  the  folly  of  such  sentiments  is  no^  ooofind 
to  the  silly  rhymers  of  the  day.  Hence,  those  amusements  and  thoM  ac- 
complishments are  desirable  that  can  be  enjoyed  and  attamed  oooist- 
ently  with  exercise  in  the  open  air;  and  which  most  conduce  to  the  mm 
iona  in  carpore  $ano,  the  healthy  mind  in  a  healthy  body.  Such,  pR- 
eminently,  are  mineralogy  and  botany:  the  first  of  these  being  strictly 
a  branch  of  chemistry.  I  am  unacquainted  with  any  studies  so  enticiBf, 
so  pleasureable,  so  conducive  to  good  spirits  and  good  health,so  otknhfted 
to  make  ereiy  journey  interesting  in  whatever  country  it  be  taken,  tsd  to 
smooth  every  road  however  rugged  in  appearance.  Nor  are  they  of  neb 
difficult  attainment  as  at  first  sight  a  stranger  to  them  would  be  afitto 
imagine.  A  sufficient  knowledge  of  them  to  excite  permanent  sawer 
ried  interest,  may  be  attained,  with  half  the  application  usually  beitond 
upon  music  in  tbe  present  fashionable  stile  of  teaching  it;  nor  is  it  a  tri* 
fling  recommendation  to  mineralogy  and  botany,  that  they  are  coDfenat 
with  objects  pleasing  to  the  eye.  What  can  be  more  so  than  the  flovcr 
garden?  Nor  would  it  be  easy  to  find  any  ornament  of  a  lady's  toilet  bov- 
ever  expensive  more  beautiful  than  a  collection  of  minerals,  weO  cboMi 
and  well  arranged. 

If  these  views  of  the  subject  be  correct,  it  it  worth  while  lor  those  d 
either  sex  who  have  leisure,  to  attend  a  course  of  chemical  lecturat.  Not 
with  a  design  or  expectation  of  becoming  by  a  few  hour's  ap|dication  ex- 
pert chemists,  or  qualified  to  apply  it  to  the  almost  innumerable  objects^ 
interest  with  which  it  mingles,  but  to  be  able  to  comprehend  aOnsiooi  to 
the  science,  and  conversations  concerning  it— to  pursue  with  profit^  be- 
cause with  understanding,  the  books  that  treat  of  it,  which  are  almost  n- 
intelligible  to  those  who  make  no  experiments  themselves,  nor  bareieea 
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them  made  by  others.  After  such  a  course,  the  tiriie  is  not  wholly  mis- 
employed that  has  been  apptiedin  attending  it,  even  if  the  study  should  be 
pursued  no  further;  and  it  ia  well  employed,  by  evety  one  who  means  to 
know  something  more  of  a  branch  of  knowledge,  whose  importance  is 
becoming  daily  more  obv^ious,  and  its  votaries  daily  more  numerous.  I 
shall  commence  these  lectures,  and  continue  them,  in  full  confidence  and 
hope,  that  they  will  excite  that  interest  in  the  science,  which  is  so  well 
calculated  to  repay  the  attention  bestowed  upon  it    • 

FOR  THE  PORT  FOLIO.—THE  NEW  BLOW  PIPE. 

MR.  OLDSCHOOL> 

In  your  last  number  you  gave  an  abridged  account  of  the 
experimcDts  of  Dr.  Clarke  of  Cambridge,  with  Mr.  Newman's 
blow-pipC)  which  acts  by  means  of  air  condensed  by  a  forcing 
pump  adapted  to  a  copper  box  in  which  the  air  is  confined.  Dr. 
Clarke,  instead  of  common  air,  pumped  into  the  box,  out  of  a 
bladder  connected  with  the  condenser,  a  mixture  of  one  third 
oxygen  with  two  thirds  hydrogen  gas,  being  very  nearly  the  pro- 
portions by  volume  In  which  these  two  gases  unite  to  form  water; 
and  in  which  they  mutually  saturate  each  other.  By  this  means, 
many  substances  deemed  heretofore  infusible  in  England,  were 
readily  fused,  and  effects  produced  by  means  of  this  degree  of 
heat,  which  the  English  chemists  had  not  before  experienced. 

Ifk  the  account  of  these  experiments  made  by  Dr.  Clarke  given 
in  the  fourth  number  of  Mr.  Brande's  Journal  of  the  Institute,  it 
appears,  that  in  England,  it  is  taken  ibr  granted  that  all  this  is 
new;  for  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Robert  Hare,  though  published 
in  the  Port  Folio  and  the  American  Philosofihical  Tranaactionsy 
Volume  6,  and  also  in  the  Jlnnales  de  Chimicj  Volume  45,  p.  1 13 
are  hardly  noticed. 

If  there  be  any  thing' new  in  this  blow-pipe  of  Mr.  Newman 
and  Dr.  Clarke,  the  novelty  consists  in  two  things;  1st,  the  inven- 
tion of  exciting  heat  by  burning  the  two  gases  abovementioned 
in  saturating  proportions  instead  of  common  fuel:  and  2dly,  the 
increase  of  the  heat  so  produced  by  previously  condensing  these 
two  gases,  so  as  to  have  a  greater  quantity  of  combustible  fuel  in 
the  same  compass,  than  formerly. 
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Discoyeries  in  science  are  sources  of  natioBal  hoaowiadtbi 
grtKt  merit  of  th^  French  and  Engiiah  cbemieU  it  piepiriif  a^ 
predated  by  the  rest  of  the  worlds  but  in  the  prstcot  iBStaiice,a 
American  may  well  be  permitted  to  donbt  whether  Dr.  CMe 
and  Mr.  Newman  have  not  been  anticipated  by  the  chemisu  i 
this  country. 

Mr*  Robert  Hare,  of  this  city,  was  undoubtedly  the  first  person 
who"  conceived  and  executed  the  idea  of  exciting  intense  heat  by 
be  combustion  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  gaases, »  such  prapo^ 
tions  as  would  best  answer  th^  purpose;  proportkyns  wbkh  tb 
operator  could  regulate  at  will,  by  turning  the  stop-cocks  oot  of 
which  each  gas  issued  previous  to  their  junction  at  the  poiattf 
illumination.    With  this  blow-pipe,  in  the  year  1801-^-thQagli  Ini 
memoir  was  first  read  in  June  1803— Mr.  Hare  melted  almcxtis' 
stantaneously,  gold,  silver,  and  platina,  and  brought  these  sKtab 
not  merely  into,  fusion,  but  made  them  boil*    I{e  melted  sbo  vkk 
ease  for  the  first  time,  Alumine,  lime,  Silex,  MagneHSySsd^ 
vend  stones  hitherto  deemed  iofuuUe*    After  his  paper  wbspc4 
a  committee  of  the  Chemical  Society,  waa  appointed  to  witteai 
these  experiments  which  were  again  performed  befixe  tbeia 
What  Dr.  Clarke's  blow<pipe  has  melted,  or  can  melttbitki 
not  been  or  cannot  be  performed  by  Mr.  Hare%  I  do  not  k»v> 
The  books  referred  to  already  contiun  the  accounts  of  these  elp^ 
fimeiits,  with  plates  and  descriptions  of  hb  machine.    The  onit 
therefore  of  exciting  violent  heat  by  means  of  the  combQstnsiif 
oxygen  gas  with  hydrogen  gas  in  such  proportions  as  the  opeor 
tor  may  chuse,  belongs  exclusively  to  Mr.  Robert  Hire,  both  is 
the  first  conception,  and  the  complete  executioQ.    Mr  HsR^ 
experiments  were  also  repeated  by  professor  SUUmaa  of  Nov 
Haven.    Mr.  Hare's  machine^  however,  was  manifesdjr  &r  too 
complicated  and  expensive  for  conunon  use.    Mr.  Jostph  Chni 
of  the  mint  of  the  United  States,  conceived  the  idea  of  tinp% 
ing  this  apparatus,  or  rather  of  using  one  similar  in  prinopl^  ^ 
dlfi*erent  in  construction.    Mr.  Cloud's  machine  is  veiy  sinihr 
to  a  figure  in  the  late  editions  of  Henry's  Chemistryt  vluchif 
not  taken  from  Mr.  Cloud's  published  account,  I  cannot  tiact* 

A  common  gas  holder  is  divided  in  the  middle  by  a  paititios 
preventing  all  communication  between  the  two  parts  thus  diTiM 
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the  pardtion  is  well  and  carefully  acMered  within-dde  for  that 
purpose.    A  tube  also  divided  by  a  partition^  branches  off  at  the 
bottom,  and  thus  communicates  with  both  sides  of  the  gas  holder* 
Each  side  is  furnished  also  with  a  short  tube  at  the  bottom  to  re- 
ceive the  noso  of  a  retort,  when  both  sides  are  full  of  water,  so 
that,  one  side  may  be  filled  with  oxygen,  the  other  with  hydrogen 
gas.     When  thus  filled,  the  gases  can  be  forced  out  by  pouring 
water  into  the  tube  by  means  of  a  funnel  inserted  in  the  top  of  it, 
and  which  admits  the  water  to  flow  into  each  side  of  the  ma- 
thine.    As  the  water  flows  in,  the  air  flows  out    The  two  gases 
thus  forced  out  by  the  entrance  of  a  column  of  water  on  each 
side,  are  permitted  to  pass  through  two  stop-cocks  to  which  the 
blow-pipe  is  connected.    The  gases  intermix  in  a  circular  aper« 
ture  made  for  the  purpose  before  they  are  permitted  to  issue  out 
at  the  common  aperture  of  the  l>low-pipe.    The  proper  propor- 
tion is  ascertained  with  great  accuracy  by  the  intensity  of  the 
light  produced,  and  is  as  easily  adjusted  by  turning  each  stop- 
cock until  the   flame    acquires   its   greatest    uid  most'  vivid 
brilliancy;  this  is  the  affair  of  half  a  minute.    Before  this  blow- 
l^ipe  no  substance  can  stand  without  almost  instant  fusion  or  de* 
compontion.  Purified  platinum  was  meked  into  a  globule  in  three 
seconds,  the  globule  weighed  S  grains  and  was  of  specific  gravity 
23,5.    It  remains  for  examihatioh  by  any  one  desirous  of  seeing 
the  purest  specimen  of  that  metal  yet  known.    Palladium  and 
^e  other  metals  fused  almost  instantaneously;  on  this  occasibn 
Thodium    also  was  fused  by  Mr.  Cloud,  perhaps  for  the  first 
^me.  Perhaps  other  gentiemen,  might  have  had  the  same  ideas  as 
Mr.  Cloud,  but  he  has  given  the  only  published  account  of  this 
mach^  with  a  plate  and  description,  in  the  second  edition  of  the 
Conversations  on  Chemistry  published  by  Humphreys  of  Phila^ 
delphia  in  December  1808,  and  I  know  of  nobody  who  has  contes* 
ted  with  him  the  improvement  in  questi9n.  It  has  long  been  known 
and  used  by  the  chembtsof'diis  country  as  Cloud's  blow-pipe,  and 
I  greatly  doubt  if  any  better  has  yet  been  discovered  elsewhere. 

iMr*  Cloud's  machine  above  described  was  made  by  Mr.  Keig- 
ler,  a  worker  in  tin  and  copp^  ware  of  this  city.  Mr.  Cloud, 
iD  the  summer  of  1808  conceived  the  idea  of  condensing  these 
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airS)  by  means  of  pouring  the  water  into  a  lengthened  tube^  in* 
stead  of  merely  using  a  common  sized  funnel.  A  lengthened 
tube  for  thus  condensing  the  gasesi  immediately  firevious  to  their 
extty  was  made  for  him  by  MV.  Keigler,  who  was  paid  for  it  the  3d 
of  September  18(^8.  The  longer  the  column  of  water  in  this 
lengthened  tube  the  greater  the  condensation^  which  may  be  car- 
ried to  any  required  extent)  and  Qramah*s  process  applied  to  it. 
The  power  of  th}s  blow-pipe  howeyer,  on  its  common  construction, 
is  so  great)  that  4he  condensing  tube  has  seldom  been  applied  in 
practice  by  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  psing  these  machines; 
simply,  because  it  is  unnecessary. 

In  Mr.  Hare's  blow-pipe  th^  condensation  was  confined  to  the 
depth  of  water  in  the  tube:  in  Mr.  Cloud's  it  can  be  carried  as  £m* 
as  any  experiment  can  possibly  require. 

Here  then  it  should  seem,  that  the  inventions  of  Mr.  Newman 
and  Dr.  Clarke  have  been  in  use  in  this  country  and  known  ever 
since  the  years  1801  and  1808  as  above  stated:  all  t^e  difference 
being,  that  in  Mr.  Ifewman's  blow  pipe,  the  condensation  is  effected 
by  a  condensing  pump  screwed  on  the  machine,  and  in  Mr.  Cloud's 
by  a  oolunm  of  water;  a  method  at  least  as  simple,  and  probably  as 
efficacious.  All  this  is  not  stated  to  detract  from  the  merit  of  Mr. 
Newman  and  Dr.  Clarke,  but  simply  to  claim  for  Mr.  Hare  and 
Mr.  Cloud  the.  share  of  merit  due  to  them. 

It  seems  there  was  much  apprehension  at  first  in  using  Mr. 
Newman's  and  Dr.  Clarke's  blow-pipe,  lest  the  gases  should  ex- 
plode when  the  condeosaticm  became  diminished.  To  Mr.  Cloud's 
it  cannot  happen,  if  common  care  be  taken  in  taiaking  and  uung 
the  machine.  The  water  in  the  tube,  and  the  stop  cock  are  ef- 
fectual securities.  The  mode  of  operation  of  sir  H.  Davjr's 
safety  lamp  also,  seems  to  be  not  well  understood  in  England, 
but,  Mr.  Cloud's  explanaticm  appeals  to  me  satisfactory;  as  thero 
can  be  no  explosion  in  the  blow-pipe  while  there  is  a  current  of 
air  rushing  out^  so  there  can  J>e  no  explosion  of  the  air  on  the  out- 
ttde  of  the  safety  lamp,  while  there  is  a  current  of  air  rushing  t* 
the  inside;  a  current  occasioned  by  the  rarefaction  of  the  internal 
air,  by  means  of  the  lamp  within.  All  explosion  and  combusdon 
must  be  at  the  place  to  which  the  air  rushes.  Should  the  current 
be  reverted,  the  gases  in  a  state  of  inflammation  will  pass  in  a  re- 
Tcrted  course  also. 
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While  I  am  upon  these  subjects,  I  might  as  well  add  another 
statement  Sir  H.  Davy  seems  to  be  of  opinion  that  there  b  oxy- 
gen in  the  diamond.  ^Tbat  oxygen  is  a  necessary  eeimponent 
part '  of  charcoal,  was  Icmg  suspected  here  by  Mr.  O.  Evans  from 
the  well  known  fieict  tHat  charcoal  once  used  to  make  steel,  would 
not  answer  the  same  purpose,  till  after  fresh  exposure  to  air. 
Mr.  Perkins  also  has  repeatedly  mentioned  tome  this  supposition 
as  a  conclusion  he  has  frequently  drawn  in  his  processes  of  decar- 
bonating steel,  and  cast  iron.  Mr.  Cloud  from  the  same  and 
similar  facts,  long  ago  mentioned  to  me  that  the  diamond'must 
contain  oxygen  because  it  Would,  convert  iron  into  steel,  which  de- 
oxygenated  carbon  would  not;  but  that  steel  was  a  combination^ 
not  of  iron  and  carbon,  bur  of  iron  and  diamond.  These  are « 
opinions  only  at  present;  we  want  more  facts. 

I  am,  sir,  your  hun^ble  servant, 

T.  C. 

« 

P.S.  Mr.  Patterson,  director  of  the  mint,  has  lately  adopted  what 
appears  to  me  a  much  more  simple  modification  of  the  process 
for  charging  the  gasometer,  and  condensing  the  gase^  than  that 
described  by  Dr.  Clarke:  instead  of  collecting  the  mixed  gases  in 
a  bladder,  and  thence  transferring  them  into  a  gasometer,  by 
means  of  a  forcing  pump,  he  first  fills  his  gasometer  with  water, 
noting  the  contents;  then  throws  in  as  much  oxygen  gas,  immedi- 
ately from  the  retort,  when  it  is  generated,  as  will  displace  one 
third  part  of  the  water;  and  afterwards,  hydrogen  gas  in  the  same 
manner,  till  the  whole  of  the  water,  above  the  aperture  through 
which  the  gas  was  intrdduced,  is  displacedr— and  then  carefully 
stopping  up  this  aperture. 

In  order  to  give  this  mixed  gas  any  requisite  degree  of  conden- 
sation, he  injects  water,  by  means  of  a  syringe  or  small  forcing 
pump,  with  a  solid  pbton;  opening  and  closing  the  passage,  alter- 
nately by  means  of  a  small  brass  stop  cock.  In  the  same  manner, 
the  condensation  may,  at  any  time,  be  renewed  or  increased  at 
pleasure. 
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tfit  piece*  of  go6ds  prepared  by  the  Amerieitt  Ttrtirs,ttl 
presented  ta  Dr.  Milehill  hf  eaptaifi  Richard  Whilej,  hUe  «f  thi 
United  Sutea'  armyt  are  full  of  instructiiMi. 

They  consist  wholly  of  animal  raaterialSf  and  do  ool  cfiotaia  i 
single  vegetable  thread  or  £lament.  They  are  worked  widi  cu- 
rious art;  and  the  ability  displayed  both  in  the  design  and  in  the 
execution^  are  admirable.  They  ware  received  by  dnt  &di- 
guished  officer,  while  he  held  the  military  command  at  Midiilfi* 
makinaky  as  an  offering  of  friendship  on  the  part  of  an  aged  and 
Tcnerable  chief  from  tne  remote  regions  of  Uie  Northwest,  wkh 
an  intimation  at  the  time,  that  they  were  gifts  of  an  extrlorteif 
value. 

Their  Tartar  origin  is  evinced  by  the  iabricks  themaehr^Siaid 
by  the  scenes  they  intend  to  represent. 

The  principal  article  i{  a  tawed,  or  soft  dressed  skin,  probablf 
of  the  wapit  deer,  of  about  three  feet  square,  or  of  an  extent 
almost  sufficient  to  cover  a  common  breakfast  tablie.  The  cokrar 
it  a  dark  brown.  The  conuatence  of  the  leather  pAiaUt  ind  mi* 
form  throughout. 

One  of  its  sides  is  embroidered  with  an  interestii^  sceoe, 
wherein  the  hunters  are  exhibited  as  returning  to  the  Tilhge 
after  a  successful  chase.  The  embroidery  is  performed  witib  £xi- 
ble  slips  of  porcupine  quills  instead  of  thread.  The  stitcbng  ii 
so  nicely  ^one  that  the  skin  is  not  punctured  through  in  any  fii^ 
instance;  the  needle,  as  in  skilful  tayloring,  only  passing  dMp 
enough  in  the  leather  to  secure  the  work.  The  dyes,  eipeetiflf 
the  bhie^  yellow,  and  red,  aurpass  every  tlnng  that  our  moit  abk 
chemists  and  manufacturers,  can  extract  from  vegetablest)f  tl» 
forest. 

It  was  prol)ably  intended  for  a  mantle  or  ornamental  corering 
for  the  shoulders;  all  gentlemen,  however,  of  a  classical  taste,  are 
reminded  by  it,  of  the  shield  of  Achilles  as  described  by  Homer. 

In  the  middle  are  two  quadrupeds,  apparently  beasts  of  pnjr* 
From  their  long  tails,  it  may  be  conjectured  they  are  coogiurs, 
and  that  the  hunt  which  is  celebrated,  is  that  of  the  Amfficn 
panther.^— They  are  encompassed  by  a  ring,  a#  if  thatcircnMK 
bed  space  was  allotted  for  their  deposit  if  dead. 

At  the  distance  of  an  inch  and  more  from  this  circle,  there  is  s 
square  of  ten  inches  on  each  side,  denoting  the  cbnraioaareSfer 
space  assigned  for  general  convenience  in  the  centre  of  the  viUige. 

Opposite  the  four  sides  of  this  square  there  are  four  circlet  of 
about  four  inches  diameter,  and  opposite  the  four  angles  of  the 
same  four  more,  representing  the  habitations  of  the  tribe,  coo* 
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ftructed  around  the  central  area;  and,  after  the  maimtr  of  die 
Tartars,  the  houses  or  wigwams  are  circular,  and  not  square. 
Around  these  huts  or  dwellings  there  are  figures  of  human  be- 
ings, showing  that  the  inhabitants  were  briskly  stirring  about. 
Within  them  are  forms  of  flowers,  birds,  and  various  other  objects; 
illustrating,  in  all  probability,  some  matters  connected  with  their 
furniture,  dress  and  cookery. 

The  whole  village  b  surrounded  by  a  work  of  two  feet  square} 
securing  and  enclosing  it  completely.  On  the  outside  of  it,  by 
way  of  border^  is  represented  a  gran4.dance.  On  two  of  the  sidea 
are  embroidered  nine  men  each,  making  eighteen,  and  on  the  op- 
posite two  sides  five  men  each,  making  ten.  So  that  the  dance 
is  performed  1^  twenty-eight  persons,  connected  hand  to  hand, 
and  extending  round  the  whole  contour  of  the  margin.  This 
expression  of  feistivity  and  joy  seems  to  occupy  the  part  of  the 
male  inhabitants  that  are  capable  of  partaking  the  adv^tures  of 
the  forest. 

This  is  picture  writing  advancing  towards  the  hieroglyphic. 
It  marks  an  aera  in  the  society  of  these  people,  and  it  designates 
with  singular  exactness,  the  progress  of  the  mind  in  invention,  and 
of  the  hand  in  dexterity. 

There  is  nothing  perhaps  in  the  celebrated  paintings  of  Mexi<* 
CO,  more  worthy  of  philosophical  and  historical  research  than  this 
and  similar  &brics  of  tlie  indigines. 

The  Mexican  paintings  were  executed  upon  cloth  and  were 
symbolical.  The  assiniboin  embroidery  is  done  upon  l^athei^ 
and  is  in^tatiVe.  The  former  is  derived  from  the  Austraasions; 
the  latter  from  the  Hyperboreans.  •  The  more  cultivated  Malays 
who  peopled  the  southern  parts  of  North  America,  formed  the 
famous  records  discovered  in  New  Spain.  The  ruder  Tartars 
who  migrated  to  the  northern  regions  of  the  same  continent,  are 
the  authors  of  the  fabrics,  not  less  curious,  but  in  totally  a  difierent 
style,  from  those  now  under  consideration. 

American  Antiquaries  have  an  extensive  and  fertile  field  to  cnU 
tivate,  and  it  is  pleasing  to  find  so  many  men  of  talents  occupied 
in  the  productive  labour. 
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In  the  autumn  of  1S08,  some  of  the  princes,  then  assembled  at 
the  congress  of  Erfurt,  came  for  a  few  days  to  visit  the  court  of 
Weimar,  and,  among  them,  Napoleon*  He  was  accompanied  by 
n  tpoop  of  French  players,  who  borrowed  the  thpatrc;  and  on  the 
6th  October  exhibited  in  it  Voltaire's  Death  of  Caesar.  Wieland 
urent  to  see  this  tragedy^  in  which  Talma  wa^  to  perform)  and  sat 
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as  usual  in  a  private  side-box  of  the  second  tier,  reserved  far  the 
ducal  family,  to  which  he  had  been  attached  as  preceptor.  Na- 
poleon observed  him  there,  and  inquired  who  was  the  veneris 
old  man  witlrthe  black  velvet  calotte:  this  was  the  usual  costume 
of  Wieland,  who,  not  liking  to  wear  a  wig,  and  being  exposed  faf 
the  baldness  of  his  crown  to  colds  of  the  head,  had  adopted  a 
circular  cap  resembling  that  of  the  catholic  priests.  After  haTJog 
been  informed  by  the  prince  primate  that  this  was  Wieland,  Na- 
poleon signified  a  wish  to  see  him  after  the  play;  and  Wieland, 
accordingly,  was  ushered  to  the  ball-room,  which  was  to  be  the 
next  place  of  rendezvous.  In  one  of  Wieland's  letters  the  fol- 
lowing account  is  given  of  the  interview. 

^^  I  had  not  been  many  minutes  there  before  Napoleon  came 
across  the  room  toward  us;  the  dutchess  then  presentc^d  me  to  him 
regularly,  and  he  addressed  me  affably,  with  some  words  of  com- 
pliment, looking  me  steadily  in  the  eye.  Few  mortals  have  ap- 
peared to  me  so  rapidly  to  see  through  a  man  at  a  glance:  he  is- 
stantly  pereeived  that,  notwithstanding  my  celebrity^  I  was  a  phi^ 
unassuming  old  man;  and,  as  he  seemed  desirous  of  making  tx 
ever  a  good  impression  upon  me,  he  at  once  assuined  the  form 
best  adapted  to  attain  hb  end.  I  never  saw  a  man  in  appearance 
dalmer,  plainer,  milder,  or  more  unassuming.  No  trace  about 
him  of  the  eonsciousnesa  that  he  was  a  great  monarch.  He 
talked  to  me  like  an  old  acquaintance  with  his  equal;-  and,  wbat 
was  very  rare  with  him,  chatted  with  me,  exclusively,  an  eotiit 
hour  tod  half,  to  the  great  surprise  of  all  present.  At  length, 
about  midnight,  I  began  to  feel  inconvenience  from  standing  lo 
long,  and  took  the  liberty  of  requesting  his  majesty's  penntaska 
to  withdraw.  ^  Allez  dticy  said  he,  in  a  very  niendly  tone,  *&«* 
MofrJ 

"  The  more  remarkable  traits  of  our  interview  were  theic>- 
The  previous  play  having  drawn  our  conversation  upon  Jnlitt 
Caesar,  Napoleon  observed,  <  that  he  was  one  of  the  greatest  cha- 
racters in  universal  history;  and  indeed,'  added  he,  <  would  have 
been,  without  exception,  the  greatest,  but  for  cme  blunder.'  I  vas 
about  to  inquire  to  what  anecdpte  he  alluded,  when  he  seemed  to 
read  the  question  in  my  «ye,  and  continued:  <  Caesar  knew  the 
men  who  wanted  to  get  rid  of  him,  and  he  ought  to  have  beoi  rid 
of  them  first.'  If  Napoleon  cduld  have  read  all  that  passed  is 
my  inner  mind,  he  would  have  perceived  me  sayii^j—Sucha 
blunder  will  never  be  laid  to  your  charge. 

<<  From  Caesar  our  conversation  turned  to  the  Romans;  he 
praised  warnHy  their,  military  and  their  political  system.  The 
Greeks,  on  the  contrary,  seemed  to  stand  low  in  his  opinioo. 
<The  eternal  scuAe  between  their  little  republics  was  notfona- 
ed  (he  said,)  to  evolve  any  thing  great.'  But  the  Romans  were 
always  intent  on  grand  purposes,  and  thus  created  the  mtgl^ 
Colossusifliich  bestrode  the  world.    I  pleaded  for  the  art  and 
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.  literature  of  the  XSreeks;  he  treated  both  with  contempt)  and  said, 
they  only  served  to  dispute  about.*  He  preferred  Ossian  to 
Homer.  In  poetry,  he  professed  to  value  only  the  sublime  and 
energetic  and  pathetic  writers,  especially  the  tragic  poets;  but  of 
Ariosto,  he  spoke  in  some  such  terms  as  cardinal  Hippolito  of 
£ste  did;  notr  aware,  however,  I  think,  that  In  this  he  was  giving 
me  a  hot  on  the  ear.  For  any  thing  humorous,  he  seemed  to 
have  no  liking;  and,  notwithstanding  Uie  flattering  friendliness  of 
his  apparent  manner,  he  repeatedly  struck  me  as  if  cast  from 
bronze. 

^  At  length,  however,  he  had  put  me  so  much  at  my  ease,  that 
I  asked  him  how  it  came  about  that  the  public  worship,  which 
he  had  reformed  in  France,  had  not  been  rendered  more  pluloso- 
phic  and  more  on  par  with  the  spirit  of  the  times.  <  My  dear 
Wieland,  (he  replied,)  worship  is  not  made  for  philosophers; 
they  neither  believe  in  me  nor  my  priesthood.  As  for  those  who 
do  b^eve,  you  cannot  give  them,  or  leave  them,  wonders  enow. 
If  I  had  to  make  a  religion  for  philosophers,  it  should  be  just  the 
reverse.'  In  this  tone  the  conversation  went  on  for  some  time* 
and  Bonaparte  professed  so  much  scepticism,  as  to  question 
whether  Jesus  Christ  had  ever  existed.  This  (adds  Wiejand,^  is 
very  quotidian  scepticism;  and  in  his  free-thinking  I  saw  nothing 
to  admire,  but  the  openness  with  which  he  exposed^t.^'. 

Bonaparte  sent  shortly  afterwards  to  Wieland  a  brevet  of  ad- 
mission into  his  legion  of  honoUr. 


VOR  THE  PORT  FOLIO.— -RURAL  RCOKOMT. 

Let  U9  cultivate  the  ground^  that  the  floor  as  Hfeli  aa  the  rich 
may  dejilledj  and  haflflhuae  andfleace^  be  eetablUhed  throughout 
cur  bordere.**  Motto  of  the  Ag.  Soc.  PhiK 

*«  Binnett*9  Machine  for  eovfing  Graes'Seedj  &c.**  introdu- 
ced into  the  United  States  from  England  by  Dr.  Logan,  is  a  most 
valuable  implement  of  lyisbandry:  a  model  of  it  may  be  seen  at 
the  Hall  of  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Philadlphia. 

Hodgkiaa**  ^(rofif  Cutter^**is  highly  recommended  by  seve- 
ral practical  farmers.  Cllaffing  hay,  straw,  dnd  com  stalks,  with  a  . 
machine  of  this  kind,  is  well  worth  the  attention  of^usbandmen. 
The  expense  of  such  mi  instrument}  and  the  extra  la^r  of  prepa- 
ring with  it,  the  fi)od,  evcfn  of  large  stocks,  lAl  be^lly  rewar- 
ded in  the  ec^momy  of  provender,  which  is  Insured  by  die  practice. 
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The  habits  of  inftecu  should  be  carefully  eiroerf ed— the  sffi* 
ty  of  doing  so  is  prored  by  the  bct|  that  the  strified  bug  soinjini- 
oos  to  melon  and  cucumber  vin^9f  may  be  baiushed  I7  pbitt| 
an  onion  on  every  hill.  « 

A  decoction  otftfMie  hellebore  or  bear-weed^  wiU  destroy  the 
iiek  so  prejudieial  to  oheep. 

In  a  late  work  by  air  Joha  Sinclair,  on  tbe  agncahanl  n* 
of  the  Netherlandsy  it  is  said  that  ru$t  and  mildew  in  oArs/,  my 
be  prevented  by  adopting  the  following  process: 

Dissolve  threeounces  and  two  drachms  of  snlphitd  tf  nf- 
per,  (copperas  or  blue  vitriol,)  in  three  gallons  and  tlmt  qoutii 
wbe  measure,  of  cold  water,  for  every  three  bushels  oCgnk 
Into  another  vessel  of  the  capacity  of  sixty  or  ei^tf  pSkm 
throw  three  or  four  bushds  of  wheat,  into  which  tbe  prtpiitd  B* 
quid  is  poured  until  it  rises  five  or  six  bches  above  the  con.  Stk 
it  thoroughly,  and  carefully  remove  all  that  swims  oq  the  sor&ct 
After  it  has  remained  half  an  hour,  throw  the  wheat  into  a  bukit 
and  drain  off  the  water^  wash  it  immediately  in  pure  water,  tki 
dry  it  before  sown. 

If  our  formers  could  be  persuaded  to  record  their  dbsem- 
tions  and  experience  in  husbandry,  and  occasionally  commancatt 
the  result  of  their  experiments  to  the  PMladel/iMa  Socktiffir 
Promoting  jigriculture^  that  institution  would  take  pleasunii 
rendering  such  information  exteimvely  useful.  Onefut  k  vorti 
a  volume  qf  theorieo^ 

A  Dublin  medical  practitioner  states  that  he  has  aael  iki 

symptoms  of  Hydrophobia  checked  by  theappiicationsftbttiw' 

niquet— Agirl  was  bitten  in  the  foot,  and  this  diseasaiiipvviS' 

.  ed;  Dr.  Stokes  applied  a  tourniquet  to  her  tUgb  and  tbs  ^ftt^ 

loms  instantly  wibti'M^j'^Philo^ofdiical  Magazine* 

Mr.  John  Eveleth  (of  Georgetown)  n^^^^rtiies  UmIT  s 
the  patentee  of  an  invention  under  the  name  of  a  iH«4fiv'^ 
chine.  He  anseru  that  one  now  in  optration  in  QeorgtMAn* 
ses  500  cubie  feet  aday— in  water  too  from  15  to  18  feet  detp^ 
with  only  tiie  piirer  of  four  horses^-«-Wjth  the  aid  tf  a  Cmt 
horse  steam-engine,  he  calculates  it  might  raise  6000  foK  ii 
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twelve  hours.— »He  descrtl^a  its  operations  as  rapid  and  certain 
in  their  effect,  as  conyeniently  arranged,  as  not  liable  to  get  out  of 
order,  and  easily  understood  and  managed  by  ordinary  workmen. 

Reaping  machine. — It  is  somewhat  esitraordiiiary,  that  in  the 
opinion  of  the  best  English  agriculturalists,  the  most  useful  and 
expeditious  machme  fbr  reaping  is  one  which  was  used  by  the  an- 
cient Gauls.  It  is  thus  described  by  Palladius  Omilianus. 

"  In  that  part  of  Gaul  were  there  are  plains,  the  inhabitants 
have  a  method  of  reaping,  which  greatly  economizes  the  labour  of 
men,  and  by  which  a  single  ox  can  get  in  all  the  harvest.-— For 
this  purpose  they  make  use  of  a  machine  drawn  upon  two  small 
wheels,  the  square  surface  of  which  is  furnished  with  inclining 
planks  outward  in  such  a  manner  that  they  render  the  upper  part 
much  larger  than  the  lower.  The  plank  in  front  is  not  so  high  as 
the  others.  On  this  board  are  placed  in  one  row,  a  number  of 
teeth,  the  distance  of  which  is  regulated  by  the  size  of  the  car, 
apd  of  which  the  upper  extremities  are  secured. 

"  At  the  back  of  this  car  are  two  short  pieces  of  wood  liki$ 
the  poles  of  a  litter.  Aq  ox  is  here  harnessed  with  bis  head 
turned  towards  the  car  sufiiciently  broken  in  to  obey  the  driver. 

«<  As  soon  as  the  latter  directs  the  carriage  amongst  the  com; 
the  ears  become  entangled  between  the  teeth,  and  are  collected 
in  the  receptacle,  being  separated  from  the  straw,  which  remain^ 
upon  the  field.  The  driver  who  follows  the  ox,  regulates  the  de- 
gree of  elevation  of  the  machine  according  to  the  height  of  the 
wheat.  In  this  manner,  in  a  few  hours  by  going  and  returning  a 
few  timeS)  the  harvest  is  soon  finished." 

Mr.  Dow,  Boston,  has  a  machine  invented  and  constructed 
by  himself  and  Mr.  Treadwell,  for  CMttiiig  and  finishing  wood 
screws*  The  only  manual  labour  required  is  that  of  cpiling  tho 
wire,  from  which  the  screws  are  to  be  made,  upon  a  reel  and 
applying  one  end  to  the  machine.  The  machine,  which  "may  bo 
driven  by  water,  steam,  or  a  horse  power,  will  then  continue  to 
supply  itself  until  the  whole  of  the  wire  which  may  be  of  any  inde- 
finite length,  shall  be  converted  into  complete  and  highly  finished 
screws.  The  wire  is  cut  and  beaded,  the  thread  of  the  screw  cut, 

tlte  head  grooved  fuid  polished,  and  tb^  fipished  screw  delivered 
VOL.  HI.  3  m  i 
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simply  bjr  the  operadon  of  the  machine— -ten  of  these  screws  are 
thus  made  in  a  minute.— Many  ingenious  and  accomplished  ar- 
tists and  mechanics  have  examined  it  thoroughly  and  given  am- 
ple testimony  to  the  merits  of  it. 

raOCEEDINGS  OP  LEARNED  INSTITUTiaNS. 

The  New  York  Historical  Society,  at  their  meeting  11th  nit  with 
(he  view  of  extending  the  utility  of  the  New  York  InstitatraOy  resolved 
to  establish  lectureships  on  zoology  and  geology — ^botany  and  vegetable 
physiology — mineralogy— -chemistry  and  natural  philosophy,  and  the  fol- 
lowing gentlemen  were  appointed  lecturers. 

Samuel  L.  Mitchell,  M.  D.  on  zoology  and  geology. 

David  Hosack,         M.  D.       botany  and  vegetable  physiology. 

Geoige  Gibbs,  mineralogy. 

John  Griscom,  chemistry  and  natural  phiknqthy. 

A  committee  was  directed  to  make  a  report  on  the  best  means  of  pro- 
moting the  study  of  zoology.  The  first  object  being  the  fomiation  of  a 
cabinet,  they  have  suggested  some  of  the  leading  subjects  of  inquiry  to 
those  who  may  feel  disposed  to  promote  their  laudable  views. 

From  the  class  of  Polypes,  inhabiting  the  deptiis  of  the  ocean,  are  de- 
rived the  productions  called  Zoophytes  and  Lithophytes.  Every  article  be- 
longing to  the  Gkngonias  and  Corals,  to  the  MadrepOTes  and  Flustras,.  and 
to  each  of  the  kindred  famihes,  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  museum. 

The  Radiary  animals  furnish  productions  no  less  interesting.  In  par- 
ticular, the  Asterias  with  its  constellation  of  sea-stars,  and  the  Echinus  with 
its  brood  of  sea  urchins,  will  furnish  many  species,  easy  to  be  gathered, 
transmitted  and  preserved. 

So,  little  has  hitherto  been  done  in  relation  to  our  vuecU^  tbat  almost 
the  whole  field  of  xntom OLoor  remains  to  he  cultivated.  In  an  eficai  to 
form  a  collection  of  these  numerous  swarms,  all  hands  may  be  emi^oyed. 
There  being  no  particular  difficulty  either  in  procuring  or  presernng  these 
creatures,  it  may  be  expected,  that  in  a  few  years,  all  the  laiger  animals 
of  this  class  may  be  possessed  by  the  society  and  disposed  according  to  the 
most  approved  of  thcmodem  systems. 

The  Cruitaceout  class  will  also  furnish  specimens,  easy  to  be  preser- 
ved and  transported.  From  the  extensive  famihes  of  Crabs,  Lobsters,  andt 
their  congeners,  a  becoming  diligence  will  gather  abundant  supphes. 

J^oUuscoui  animals  make  important  and  elegent  contributions  id  na- 
turalists. Their  univalve,  bivalve,  and  multivalve  shells,  cooummly  sur- 
vive their  authors.    Their  arrangement  into  genera,  and  species,  fonas 
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tiie  science  of  Concroloot.  It  recommended  that  early  and  penererinf 
pains  be  bestowed  upon  this  subject,  and  that  these  beautiful  prodactiaiii 
be  methodized  after  the  most  excellent  of  the  plans  that  hare  been  pro- 
posed. 

Ckmsidering  the  facility  with  which  yji^  may  be  presenred,  by  drying 
their  half  sipns  on  a  board,it  is  desirable  that  at  least  all  new  species 
should  be  brought  forward  for  examination  and  ctescription.  Important 
additions  may  thus  be  made  to  our  Icbthtoloot.  To  a  people,  who  already 
cmisider  their  fishkriss  of  the  utmost  importance,  both  to  the  States  and 
to  the  nation,  no  additional  recommendation  is  necessary,  further  than  to 
ask  of  our  fellow-citizens  all  manner  of  communications.  ^ 

Among  the  ampfUbiotu  orders,  tortoises,  frogs,  serpents,  and  lizards, 
are  so  easUy  preserved,  that  indiTiduals  of  these  kinds  are  sdicited  from 
such  ^'persons  as  feel  a  generous  ardour  to  favour  the  views  of  tiie 
Society. 

Contributions  toward  the  histtnry  of  the  MammaHB^^  may  be  expected, 
from  the  fur  merchants,  furriers,  and  hunters.  Almost  every  thing, 
known  under  the  titles  of  runs  and  peltries,  passes  through  our  city,  or 
is  contained  within  it.  By  ^plication  to  the  proper  sources  of  intelligence, 
there  ia  a  confident  expectation  of  a  rich  return  of  all  the  matters  compri- 
sed in  their  respective  provinces.  It  is  not  g^erally  understood,  what 
extensive  ^nd  important  knowledge,  on  these  subjects  is  in  store  within  a 
great  city,  ready  to  be  imparted  to  those  who  seek  it 

Anatomy  is  the  basis  of  improved  Zoology.  The  classification  of  animals 
is  founded  upon  their  organization.  This  can  be  ascertained  only  by  dit- 
McHofu  The  use  of  the  knife  is  recommended  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring 
an  acquaintance  with  the  structure  of  ai^nals.  It  is  proposed,  that  the 
membeia  avail  themselves  of  all  opportunities  to  cultivate  Comparativs 
Anatomy,  and  to  con^municate  the  result  of  their  labours  and  researches 
to  the  Society.  There  is,  perh^is,  no  department  of  the  science  more  re- 
plete with  novelty  and  instruction,  and  with  the  means  of  conferring  wide 
and  lasting  reputation  to  those  who  skilfully  engage  in  it 

To  exhibit  and  perpetuate  the  researches  of  the  gentlemen  who 
undertake  the  arduous  task  of  anatomical  examination,  the  accomplish- 
ment of  SKETCHING  and  DRAWING  is  an  indispensable  qualification.  Be- 
jTond  the  representation  of  internal  appearances,  whether  healthy  or  mor- 
bid, this  art  applies  to  all  outward  forms  that  stand  in  need  of  delineation. 
It  is  recommended  to  the  members  to  procure  plates  and  pictures  of  natu- 
ral objects,  and  bring  them  for  safe  keeping  and  popular  utili^,  to  be 
placed  in  the  portfolios  of  the  Society. 
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Tb«re iroutd  beta  iiieictMtble  oiniBsion  ki  pawiait  ^f^^^ 
tiie  VETSBiNjiRr  Art  or  pRorsssioif.  The  diseases  of  domesic  anianii 
are  deeply  aod  intiibately  conneoted  with  the  property  and  caadart  of  mm. 
Erery  things  that  can  illustrate  or  cure  the  distempers  of  sheep,  neat  oattiot 
horses,  swine*  dogfs,  poultry,  and  of  qnadntpeds  and  bkds  generally,  will 
be  highly  acceptable.  This  ?alaable  branch  of  knowledge,  Ipiown  by  the 
name  of  MipuseoUe,  deserres  more  partienlareiillrration than  itha8hithe>4o 
received  among  ns. 

Books  on  the  Tarions  branches  of  Natural  History,  are  emkientty 
desirable.  They  wUl  constitute  the  Library  which  the  Society  intends  tt 
^orm.  There  can  be  no  doubt  th&t  many  miportant  rolumes^  from  Aristo^ 
tie  up  to  Lamarck,  might  be  collected  from  theii^attered  sources,  if  pro- 
per pains  were  taken.  It  is  recommended,  that  ereiy  exertion  be  made 
to  effectuate  this  object.  Pn^rietors  and  authors  may  be  fh^qnently  fo«idt 
willing  to  be  liberal,  as  soon  as  they  are  satisfied  that  a  worthy  eocasistt 
presents. 

Fossils  ought  to  be  collected  wHh  paitioidar  care.  The  oi^^c  r«- 
Inatns  of  vegetables  and  animals,  imbedded  in  ^tone,  or  buried  in  the  odier 
strata  of  the  earth,  are  fre4)Rent  in  our  region.  Some  of  them  resemble 
living  species;  while  others  are  not  known,  at  present,  to  be  inbabitanlB 
of  this  globe.  From  the  Ocean  to  the  Liakes,  they  present  tbemsehres  to 
6ie  eye  of  the  Geologist.  Let  them  be  gathered  into  one  body.  Let  ^bt 
Mastodons,  Crocodiles,  Encrinites,  PectiniteSjAmmonites,  Belemnites,  and 
other  reliques  of  the  extinct  races,  be  assembled  and  classed:  and  then  let 
the  philosopher  survey  the  wh<^e,  and  draw  wise  and  pious  concfaiBMxiA. 
The  city  of  New  York  may  be  considered  as  a  centre  surrounded  by 
wonders  of  this  sort;  and  th^great  Lakes,  with  their  tnbutaiystreaflis, 
exhibit  testimonials  no  less  surprising  and  characteristic* 

Zoological  research  is  promoted  in  several  ways  by  foreign  commeroe. 
Living  animals  are  frequently  imported;  and  these^  whenever,  cirBum- 
stances  are  favourable,  ought  to  be  examined,  and  if  necessary  te  be  des- 
cribed and  figured.  Cargoes,  and  even  ballast,  often  contain  exceOent 
Specimens,  both  of  the  animal  and  fossil  kind.  PecuKar  creatures  are 
known  to  inhabit  the  outer  bottoms  of  vessels,  where  they  may  be  seen  be- 
Ibre  they  are  disturbed  for  the  purpose  of  oleamng  and  repairing.  .  Some* 
times  too,  fishes,  not  usually  visitors  of  our  harbour,  follow  the  tracks  of 
^ps  from  the  ocean,  and  ofier  themselves  to  the  curiosity  of  ttte  Natural- 
ist   All  these  sources  of  knowledge  deserve  to  be  carefully  explored. 

Bemarics  on  the  more  elaborate  and  expensive  preparations  pf  Zoolo> 
gy,  are  reserved  for  a  iuture  report.    In  the  meantime,  it  is  supposed  the 
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niftttets  WM  ra|;f«tM,  wdl,  fer  A  season,  occQpy  all  fke  indiratiy  of  tha 
IMmben  and  tfieir  fVlentts. 

'the  Committee  close,  with  an  earnest  recommendation  to  the  study 
•f  Mait.  the  migrations  of  bnman  beings  fVom  Tartaiy,  Sdandinav^ia,  and 
Polynesia,  to  the  north-westem,  narth-easteni,  andsoutb-weftera  regions 
of  Ameriem,  merit  BXtraordinliiy  attention.  Tbere  is  nothing  extrayagant 
in  the  belief,  that  oolMuee,  or  bands  of  adre«tnrers  by  way  of  the  Alentian 
Islands,  the  shores  of  Greenland,  and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  penetrated  onr 
Continent  at  an  early  day;  and  that  their  descendants  settled,  by  Uoodshed 
and  exterminating  wars,  their  respective  claims  to  the  country  situated 
south  of  the  middle  Lakes,  four  or  five  hundred  years  before  the  royzge 
of  Ccrfumbus. 

The  Medical  Society  of  Philadelphia  desirous  of  promoting,  by  experi- 
ment, the  cultivation  of  Medicine,  oStr  as  a  premium,  A  GOLD  MEDAL, 
of  the  value  of  one  hundred  dollars,  for  such  a  dissertation  as  they  may 
approve,  to  any  one  of  the  questions  annexed. 

1st  The  Nutrition  of  the  fotus  in  utbro,  and  the  mutual  relations 
which  subsist  between  it  and  the  mother. 

Sd.  On  tte  process  which  nature  employs  in  the  re«nnioii  of  divided 
parts. 

3d.  The  infiuente  of  tiie  Brain  on  the  functions  of  respiration— ^e 
circulation  and  animal  heat. 

4th.  On  the  best  means  of  resuscitation  in  cases  of  suspended  anima- 
Ikm  ftvm  drowning-— from  the  irrespirable  gases  or  from  other  causes. 

Each  dissertation  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  corresponding  secretary 
of  the  Society,  (Dr.  John  Barnes,  No.  S75  North  Second  street)  on  or  be- 
fore the  1st  of  January  1818,  having  on  it  some  motto  as  a  mark  of  designa- 
tion, with  a  letter  enclosed  containing  the  name  and  address  of  the  author. 

All  dissertatkms,  t'le  successfy  one  excepted,  wiU  be  retniti^,  if  de- 
aired  irith  the  accompanying  letter  unopened. 
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On  the  lo98  of  vf eight  which  takes  filace  in  the  cooking  of  meat ^ 

both  boiled  and  roasted. 

In  whatever  way  the  flesh  of  ammals  is  cooked  as  an  article 

ef  food,  a  considerable  diminution  takes  place  in  its  weight.     It 

ss  singular,  th^it  no  experiments  have  been  made  for  the  benefit 

of  the  public  on  this  subject,  for  it  is  evident  they  would  be  of 
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use  to  the  frugal  housekeeper  and  the  {mblic  at  la^e.  The  fist- 
lowing  experiments  were  made  in  a  public  establishment;  thej 
were  undertaken  not  from  mere  curiosity,  but  to  senre  a  purpose 
of  practical  udlity.  The^  evidently  show  that  the  loss  of  weight 
is  smaller  in  the  boiling  of  meat,  than  it  is' in  roasting  it;  and  inde- 
pendent of  this  smaller  loss  of  weight  in  boiling,  it  must  be  obaer- 
▼ed,  that  the  animal  jelly  and  juices  of  the  meat  are  also  render- 
ed edible  in  the  broth  furnished  at  the  same  time,  by  the  addition 
.of  a  few  vegetables,  rice,  barley,  &c.:  whereas  in  the  roasting^ 
bnnling,  and  baking  of  meat,  these  are  evaporated  into  the  air, 
and  consequently  lost  Medical  gentlemen  believe,  that  boiled 
animal  food  is  more  nutritious  than  such  as  is  roasted,  broiled,  or 
baked.  The  following  are  the  results  of  experimenu: -~  3t 
pieces  of  beef,  weighing  280/^«.  lost  in  boiling  73169.  \4oz.  or  36^ 

per  cent 
19  Pieces  of  beef  weighing  I90^«.  lost  in  roasting  6l/6«.  3oz.  or 

38  per  cent 

9  Pieces  of  beef,  weighing  9016$.  lost  in  baking  271^.  or  30 
per  cent 

27  Legs  of  mutton,  weighing  260/A«.  lost  in  boiling,  by  having 
the  shank  bones  taken  away,  63^.  ioz.  The  shank  bones  were 
estimated  at  4oz.  so  that  the  real  loss  by  the  boiling  was  5M9, 
Soz.  or  314  per  cent. 

19  Loins  of  mutton,  weighing  UUd«.  lost  in  roastbg  49/^.  14or. 
or  3^  1-3  per  cent 

10  Necks  of  mutton,  weighing  100/^«.  lost  in  roasting  32159.  6or. 
or  33  1-3  per  cent 

It  is  therefore  more  economical,  upon  the  whole,  to  b<ul  dian  to 
roast  meat;  but  in  whatever  way  meat  is  prepared  for  the  table, 
there  is  lost  from  1-5  to  1-3  of  its  weight 

Receifitfor  making  Goo9eberry  Wine. 

Put  to  every  two  quarts  of  full  ripe  gooseberries,  mashed,  ib 
equal  quantity  of  milk-warm  water  in  which  has  been  previou^ 
dissolved  1/^  of  common  loaf  sugar;  let  the  whole  be  well  stirred 
together,  and  cover  up  with  a  blanket  the  tub  or  pan  in  which  the 
mixture  is  put  to  ferment  partiaDy.  When  it  has  remained  io  the 
tub  three  or  four  days,  with  frequent  stirring,  strain  the  ingredieDt% 
first  through  a  sieve,  then  through  a  coarse  cloth,  and  afterwards 
put  it  into  a  cask,  which  should  be  kept  full  where  it  is  suffered 
to  ferment,  from  ten  days  to  a  fortnight.  At  the  end  of  this  pe- 
riod, add  two  or  three  bottles  of  brandy  to  every  gallon  of  the 
wine;  and  before  the  cask  is  bunged  up,  put  into  it  also  a  little 
isinglass  (about  Ioz.  to  nine  gallons  of  the  wine,)  previously  dissolv- 
ed in  water.  In  a  fortnight,  if  clear  at  the  top,  it  may  be  tasted,  and 
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more  refined  sugar  added,  if  not  sweet  enough.  After  bebg  six 
months  iu  the  cask,  it  may  be  bottled;  but  the  sooner  it  is  bottled 
after  being  quite  fine,  the  more  it  will  sparkle  and  resemble 
champaign. 

Currant  wine  may  be  made  in  a  like  manner.  Brown  sugar  al- 
ways gives  to  home-made  wines  a  particularly  treacly  taste;  and 
the  practice  of  taking  unripe  gooseberries  (as  frequently  recom- 
mended,) instead  of  the  ripe  fruit,  is  a  bad  one,  the  absurdity  of 
which  might  easily  be  pfaved  chemically.  In  making  this  remark, 
we  do  not  mean  to  deny  that  excellent  wine  may  be  made  fit)m 
unripe  gooseberries;  but  in  that  case  a  much  larger  proportion  of 
sugar  is  requived,  than  if  the  fruit  be  employed  lA  a  state  of  ma- 
turity. 

SubMtUute  for  wheat  en  Jlour  when  afifilied  for  the*/iur/i09e  of  ^ 
ettjffening  mtuUnMy  calicoeM^  and  other  Mtuffa, 

From  some  experiments  made  in  the  manufactories  of  linens 
in  Prussia,  and  particularly  at  Erfurth,  in  Saxony,  to  discover  a 
substitute  for  wheaten  flour  to  stiffen  muslins,  &c.  it  has  been 
found,  that  the  ySrrtna,  or  flour  of  the  Canary  seed  {PhalarU  Ca* 
narientisi)  is  far  superior  to  wheaten  flour  in  the  stiffening  of  fine 
cambrics  or  muslins;  becaVise  it  renders  the  threads  extremely 
pliable,  and  imparts  to  them  the  capability  of  retaining  a  minute 
proportion  of  moisture,  the  absence  of  which  readers  the  thread 
brittle;  and  which,  in  summer  particularly,  is  a  material  obstacle 
in  the  business  of  the  cambric  and  muslin-weaver.  The  warp  is 
likewise  rendered  more  tender,  and  the  thread  possessing  greater 
pliability,  enables  the  workman  to  make  the  tissue  more  close 
and  uniform,  and  of  a  better  quality. 

The  flour  of  the  seed  is  obtained  by  simply  bruising  the 
Canary  seed,  and  it  may  be  used  in  a  few  days  after  its  prepara- 
tion: Whereas  the  common  wheaten  flour  paste  requires  to  be  fer- 
mented to  a  certain  degree.  And  although  the  price  of  the  Cana- 
ry seed  flour  surpasses  that  of  the  flour  of  wheat,  this  difference 
is  compensated  by  the  time  which  the  workman  gams  in  manu- 
fEicturing  a  certain  quantity  of  goods  in  a  given  period,  and  also  by 
the  superiority  of  the  manufactured  article. 

Making  ink.  Beat  up  an  elevenpenny  bit,  and  put  it  into  a  phial, 
with  about  two  teaspoonsfull  of  aqua  fortis,  and  one  of  jwater.  Put 
the  phial  mto  boiling  water,  till  the  silver  begins  to  dissolve,  after 
which  no  more  heat  need  be  applied  till  toward  the  end  of  the 
operation.  When  the  silver  is  dissolved  (taking  care  that  there  is 
quite  as  much  silver  as  the  acid  is  able  to  dissolve)  poiir  the  so- 
lution clear  off  from  the  white  sediment,  and  put  in  the  size  of 
three  peppercorns  of  bruised  gom  arable,  or  enough  to  make  it 
glutinous^  so  that  it  will  not  spread  from  the  pen. 
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Into  a  phial  that  will  hold  4  ounces,  put  as  much  water  as  will 
nearly  fill  it,  and  to  this  add  the  sise  of  a  small  nutmeg  of  pearl* 
ash.  Thicken  it  with  f  um  arable  moderately,  about  six  pep- 
percorns: when  you  want  to  mark  the  linen,  first  moisten  the  part 
with  this  pearl  ash  solution,  and  dry  it;  then  write  with  the  solu- 
tion of'siWer:  let  it  dry,  and  thenwuh  it  and  expose  it  to  the  sun. 


LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 
Domestic.  The    Connecticut  A^lum  the  educationof  deaf 
and  dumb,  (vide  ante.)  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev     T.  H. 
Gallaudet  and  M.  Lawrent  Clerc,  commenced  this  month.    The 
charge  for  hoarding  and  tuition  is  %  300.    Each  pupil  applying 
for  admission  must  not  be  less  than  nine  years  of  age,  of  good  na- 
tural intellect,  free  fi*om  any  immorality  of  conduct  and  from  any 
contagious  or  infectious  disease. — Thelegislature  of  Pennsylvania 
has  incorporated  a  company  of  gentlemen  associated  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  a  botanical  garden  in  this  city.  In  Great  Brit- 
ain, when  a  title  is  conferred,  it  is  usually  accompanied  by  some- 
thing of  a  more  substantial  nature,  to  enable  the  individual  to  en- 
joy his  dignity.    We  wish  our  legislators  would  feel  this  spirit. 
Let  them  look  at  the  largesses  which  have  been  bestowed  in  New 
York,  on  the  arts  and  sciences. — The  trustees  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  have  directed  that  every  student  who  shall  begin 
to  acquire  a*  knowledge  of  the  Greek,  in  the  grammar  school,  in 
that  institution,  shall  commence  with  the  Greek  grammar  in  the 
Latin  language,  and  in  no  other;  and  that  Ross's  WcMimmatcr 
Grammar  shall  be  used  in  Such  case,  unless  the  pupil  or  bis 
guardian,  shall  prefer  someother.  In  such  case  the  selection  is  limit- 
ed to  grammars  in  the  Latin  language,  which  shall  have  the  same 
division  of  nouns  into  declensionst  which  exists  in  the  Westminster 
grammar.    Our  attention  has  been  attracted  by  this  resolutioDf 
because  it  contains  the  decision  of  a  question  which  has  often  been 
mooted.    The  bye  road  across  these  grounds  is  shut  up  by  an 
authority  that  ought  not  lightly  to  be  disputed,  since  it  is  supported 
by  the  long  experience  of  practical  men. 

Mr.  Caritat  of  New  York,  proposes  to  publish  a  Biblio- 
graphical account  of  American  literature.  We  hope  all  authors 
and  booksellers  in  the  United  States  wUl  aid  him  in  this  very  use- 
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All  undertakiiig.  In  the  specimen  which  he  has  pnUished  he 
has  omitted  the  date  W  publication. 

The  map  of  New  Hampshirei  by  Col.  Carrifain,  is  beautifol- 
ly  fimshed)  and  contains  from  actual  surrey,  more  original  in* 
formation  than  can  be  found  in  any  American  publication  of  the 
same  nature  and  extent 

AW»f>^/k^J-«There  are  now  published  in  the  state  of  New« 
York)  ninety  newspapers^  including  six  published  semi-weekly 
fix>m  daily  offices.  Of  these,  eight  are  printed  daily,  eight  semi« 
weekly,  and  the  residue  once  a  week.  This  is  probably  a  greater 
number  than  is  published  in  the  whole  of  Europe,  if  we  except 
those  published  in  the  city  of  Loodon^—Would  it  not  be  an  useful 
matter  of  information  to  publish  in  erery  state,  the  number  of 
those  papers,  and  their  names,  and  places  of  publication. 

Mr.  Roberts  Vaux  is  preparing  for  the  press,  memoirs  of  the 
life  of  Anthony  Benezet,  a  philanthropist,  whose  example  de« 
serves  to  be  perpetuated. 

James  Eastbum  and  Co.,  New  York,  propose  to  publish 
The  CT.  S,  QuwrttHy  Review  and  iMerary  JoumaL^^Mr.  Biglow's 
new  Journal,  on  the  plan  of  Phillips'  Monthly  Magaxine  is  proba- 
bly now  in  the  press. — Dr.  Franklin's  works  are  publisbhig  in 
England,  France  and  the  United  States. 

The  Publisher  of  the  Port  Folio  has  offered  to  the  lorers 
of  Botany,  the  prospectus  of  a  new  work,  which  will  be  splendidly 
executed. 

FoxBiov.  It  appears  that  several  journals  are  now  published 
m  Russia  in  less  considerable  cities  than  Petersburg,  Moscow  and 
Riga.— A  commission  from  the  university  of  Caaan  publish  a  sheet 
weekly,  which  is  very  weH  written.^— At  Astracan  a  journal,  poll-* 
licaland  literary,  in  Rusdaa  and  Arminian  languages.  Some  young 
professors  of  the  university  of  Charkew,  publish  a  literary  jour- 
nal, which  every  month  completes  a  quire  of  paper,  under  this 
tide, «  The  Herald  of  Ukrune."  The  professor  Maslowitsel  pub- 
lishea  in  the  same  city  a  journal,  monthly,  very  satirical,  entitled 
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(<  Democritus  in  Charkowkew*'— m  which  some  prettj  retwu 
are  oiun  found. 

The  celebrated  traveller  Richer,  lately  died  at  Smjrma,  of  a 
fever  caught  ui  examining  the  Ephesus.    He  had  just  returned 
'  fixnn  a  long  voyage  from  S3nia  and  Egypt.  , 

They  announce  atGoettique,  that  two  works  of  the  celebra- 
ted astronomer  of  Lilienthal,  Schroeta,  who  died  the  39th  August 
last,  have  just  appeared.  One  contains  observations  upon  the 
comet  of  ISl  1;  the  other,  the  second  part  of  his  bermographique 
fragments. 

History.  Such  is  the  abundanceof  the  materials  afforded  by 
Gennan  authors  within  these  few  years  for  this  part  of  our  ana- 
lysis, that  a  mere  catalogue  would  fill  a  volume.  But  if  we  con- 
fine ourselves  to  those,  whose  works  bear  the  stamp  of  leamii^ 
and  research,  our  labours  will  be  considerably  circumscribed,  and 
the  adoption  of  this  rule  must  necessarily  exclude  a  great  num- 
ber of  useful  productions,  but  which  are  destitute  of  that  parti- 
cular kind  of  merit,  which  it  is  the  object  of  the  present  work  to 
record.  Thus,  notwithstanding  'the  philosophical  spirit  and  fine 
writing,  which  distinguish  the  pages  of  the  illustrious  Prince- 
Primate  Charles  de  Dalburg,  in  his  ^  Character  of  Charlemagne," 
we  must  pass  him  over  almost  in  silence.  For  the  same  reason 
we  cannot  give  an  ample  account  of  <<Becker*s  History  of  the 
World,  continued  by  M.  Woltmann,"  a  work  intended  for  youth; 
and  the  Histories  of  France  and  England  by  M.  Heinrich,  and 
the  History  of  Ireland  by  M.  Hegewisch  of  Kiel  are  of  a  umilar 
description. 

For  the  reason  above  assigned,  we  must  also  emit  several 
biographies,  which  in  other  respects  deserve  the  highest  praise, 
such  as  the  excellent  accounts  of  the  lives  and  writings  of  Hugo 
Grotius  and  sir  William  Temple,  which  have  been  given  to  thd 
world  by  professor  Luden  of  Jena.  We  are  also  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  excluding  the  collections  of  maps  and  historical  910DU- 
ments,  which  have  been  published  in  seyeral  provinces.  These 
stupendous  enterprises  have  been  for  the  most  part  commenced 
for  many  years,  and  on  that  account  they  db  not  properly  belcmg 
to  the  literary  history  of  the  present  age.  They  are  besides  alfta- 
dy  well«-known  to  the  learned  world.  Of  this  description  are  the 
^  Monumepta  Boica,"  the  18th  and  19th  volumes  of  which  have 
recently  appeared  at  Munich.  This  b  the  proper  place  how- 
ever to  mention  a  great  work  now  in  preparation  by  Baron  Aretio, 
the  royal  librarian  at  Munich,  viz.  the  History  of  Bavaria  in  the 
most  ancient  times.  His  work  was  announced  in  a  copious  Pro- 
dromus  printed  in  1808.    A  Collection  of  Historical  Monuments 
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h  also  prin^g  at  Pest  in  Hungary,  under  the  superintendence  of 
Messrs.  Koyarich,  Kultsar,  and  abb^  Eder. 

It  is  almost  superfluous  to  add,  that  such  books  as  treat  of 
modem  histor]^,  strictly  so  called,  cannot  find  a  place  in  our  pre- 
sent report.  Thus,  for  example,  whatever  may  be  the  real  merit 
of  the  Chronicle  of  the  nine^enth  century,  by  M.  Bredow,  or  of 
the  Chrcmologicd  Manual  of  the  History  of  Uie  present  time  by 
M.  Wedekind,  these  works  cannot  be  noticed.  It  is  but  fidr  how- 
ever to  state  Uiat  M.  Bredow's^^  Universal  History,  political  and 
literary''  has  gone  through  three  editions  in  the  short  space  of  as 
many  years.  It  is  a  most  excellent  elementary  work,  and  ought 
to  be  translated  into  every  known  language.  There  is  another 
estimable  work  of  the  same  nature  by  M.  Cruse  of  Oldenburg, 
accompanied  by  historical  charts  to  mark  the  various  epochs 
from  A.  D.  400.  but  it  is  painful  to  remark  that  from  some  un- 
known cause  the  author  has  not  been  able  to  continue  his  work 
beyond  the  eleventh  century. ' 

1.  We  shall  have  but  little  to  notice  on  the  subject  of  ancient 
Greece,  for  the  ^  History  of  the  Greeks,"  in  six  volumes  recently 
published  by  the  learned  M.  Eichstadt  of  Jena,  whatever  may  be 
the  improvements  he  has  made,  is  merely  a  free  translation  of 
the  English  work  of  Mitford.  But  the  able  historian  of  Charle«! 
magne  and  Maximilian,  M.  Hegewisch,  to  whom  we  are  indebted 
for  several  classical  inquiries  into  the  history  of  the  middle  age, 
the  Finances  of  the  Romans,  &c.  has  given  us  some  very  valuable 
^  geographical  and  historical  fragments  on  the  Greek  colonies, 
on  the  motives,  which  occasioned  their  establishment,  on  their 
earliest  condition,  and  on  their  subsequent  advancement  in  popu- 
lation and  political  influence.'*  Altona,  1809. 

2.  The  excellent  book  of  professor  Heerin  of  Gottingen  with 
the  title  of  <<  Ideas  on  the  Politics,  Alliances,  and  Commerce  of 
the  chief  nations  in  the  ancient  world,"  2  vols.  8vo»  and  which  has 
been  translated  into  French  by  M.  Desaugiers,  has  reached  a 
second  edition,  with  manifest  advantages  from  the  erudition  and 
industry  of  the  learned  Rulder.  In  speaking  of  Egypt,  he  has 
availed  himself  of  the  work  ofM.  Denon  with  much  success. 
His  first  volume  treats  of  the  nations  of  Asia,  and  the  second  of 
those  of  Africa^  It  is  proper  to  mention  here  that  M.  Hecren  is 
the  author  of  the  ^ Essay  on  the  Influence  of  the  Crusades"  to 
which  the  French  Institute  av^arded  the  Napoleon  prize,  as  the 
best  production  on  the  subject 

3.  The  learned  are  already  well  acquainted  with  the  <«  Lexicon 
Universae  Rei,  Nummariae  Veterum,  et  pnecipue  Graecorum  ac 
Romanorum  cum  observationibus  Antiquariis,  Geographicis, 
Chronologicis,  Historicis,  Criticis,  et  passim  cum  explicatione 
Monogrammatum,"  Leipsic,  6  vols,  royal  Svo. .  This  work  was 

Siblished  towards  the  end  of  the  last  century  by  the  Rev.  J.  C. 
asche,  and  the  learned  author  has  now  made  some  valuable  sup« 
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plements  tad  additkns  to  this  imporUnt  work.  Two  Tolaoiot  rf 
a  new  editioo  have  receDtiy  appeared,  in  which  the  author  hu 
proceeded  the  length  of  H. 

4.  Professor  Br^oWy  aboVe  mentioned,  and  who  reoently  (1808) 
pnblbhed  notes  on  the  work  of  Tacitus  de  Moribus  Grennanorumi 
publbhed  in  1 806  a  new  edition  of 'Eginhard*s  life  of  Charlemag;ne 
with  excellent  variorum  notes.  The  last  edition  of  Eginhard*  pre- 
vious to  M.  firedow^St  was  that  of  Schminck,  17  U.  4to.  with  sev- 
eral commentaries,  and  a  detailed  account  of  the  historian.  M. 
Bredow's  edition,  however,  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  say,  is  br 
superior  to  sny  we  have  yet  seen. 

To  the  i^ve  notice  we  ought  to  add  an  account  of  the  editioo, 
which  appeared  in  1807,  of  another  historian  of  the  middle  ago* 
we  mean  Dithmar,  whose  chronicle  b  so  necessaiy  to  elucidste 
the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries.  The  following  |s  the  title  ^  Ditli- 
man,  Episcopi  Mersebargensis,  Chtonicon*  Adftdtm  codids 
qui  in  tabulano  regio  Dresdae  servatur,  denuo  recensuit  J.  F. 
Wisini,  J.  F.  A.  Kinderlingii,  et  A.  C.  Wedekindi,  passim  it 

{uas  adiecit  notas  J.  A.  Wagner,  corrector  Oymnasii  Mencb. 
Nuremberg  one  vol.  4to.  330pp.  The  new  editors  have  been  n* 
proacbed  with  having  altered  in  some  plates  the  text  of  Dithmar, 
as  given  by  Leibnitz,  in  consequence  of  their  predilection  for  their 
Dresden  manuscripu  But  every  person  must  allow  that  the  notes 
are  complete,  and  throw  the  fullest  light  on  the  obscure  passages 
of  the  work;  circumstances  which  prove  that  no  later  annalist  of 
the  middle  age  has  been  treated  by  his  editors  and  critics  with  so 
inuch  ability  as  in  the  present  instance. 

5.  Within  these  few  years,  a  series  of  solid  and  learned  Essays 
on  the  history  of  the  middle  age  have  come  from  the  pen  of  pro- 
fessor Hullmann  of  Franckfort  on  the  Oder.  We  are  particulariy 
called  upon  to  notice  hb  History  of  the  Finances  of  Germany  du* 
ring  the  middle  age  (1805)  and  a  History  of  the  Origin  of  the  Drmlt 
of  the  Crown  in  Germany,  which  serves  as  an  appendix.  Subse- 
quently (1808)  he  publbhed  a  History  of  the  Origin  of  the  States 
of  Germany,  and  latterly  the  same  diligent  writer  has  olibMned 
two  prizes  from  the  Royal  Society  of  Gottingen  fer  the  best  es- 
says ^  On  the  History  of  the  Administration  of  the  Domains  in 
Germany,"  and^  On  the  History  of  Byzantuie  commerce  to  the 
end  of  the  Crusades."  Both  memoirs  were  printed  in  1808,  and 
their  perusal  will  convince  M.  Hullmann's  readers  that  his  actite 
and  enterprising  genius  is  capable  of  conferring  still  greater  obli- 
gations  on  literature  and  science. 

6.  The  History  of  the  Crusades  assumes  new  interest  from  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  treated  by  Professor  Wilken  of  Heidelberg. 
Deeply  versed  in  Oriental  literature,  this  historian  has  availed 
himself  of  materbls  which  were  shut  up  from  most  of  his  pre* 
dcccssors  who  have  treated  of  these  memorable  wars.  The  first 
volume  of  M.  Wilken*s  ^  History  of  the  Crusades'*  cootams  an 
account  <Mftho  first  expedition,  but  the  second  b  not  yet  puUisk^ 
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ed.  Anotber  wnter,  M.  Hacken,  bts  tlio  undtiltki*  !•  wrke 
the  History  of  the  Holy  Wars^  and  his  first  yolume  has  appeared: 
his  narrative  is  lively  and  animated.  M.  Spalding's  ^  History  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Jerusalem/*  which  was  published  prenous  tm 
the  i^ve  two  works,  is  also  full  of  interest 

7.  ^  Hbtory  of  MaximUian  I.  of  Bavaria,"  by  M.  WoK  vol.  1  «t» 
Munich,  1807.  The  author  of  this  valuable  work  having  died 
before  completing  it,  the  coixtinuatioo  has  been  entrusted  to  M* 
Breyer,  his  colleague  in  the  Royal  Academy  of  Bavaria,  who  has 
alr^y  given  many  proofs  of  his  historical  powers,  particularly 
an  the  great  and  sublime  views,  which  he  has  taken  of  the  study 
of  natural  history. 

i.  <«  NssTon,  or  Russian  Annals  in  the  original  Sdaveoict 
compared,  translated,  and  interpreted  by  Augustus  Louis  8chl« 
Ktserj  Professor  of  History  and  Politics  in  the  Univeruty  of  Got* 
tingen,  Btc.  &c."  In  announcing  a  work  like  the  above,  we  call  the 
Attention  of  the  learned  to  the  Ubours  of  a  long  and  weU*spent  life, 
dedicated  entirely  to  the  study  of  history  and  the  political  sciences, 
yarticulariy  of  those  nations  which  Providence  has  placed  in 
the  north  and  north-east  quarters  of  the  continent    Catharine  IL 

^an  imperial  ukase,  issued  so  fiup  back  as  1765,  charged  M. 
iloBtser,  then  a  humble  Academician  of  St  Petersburgh,  with 
file  task  of  rescuing  from  the  chaos,  in  which  it  was  involved,  the 
fiicient  history  of  Russia.  After  evincing  his  talenU  for  the  en- 
terprise  by  several  minor  productions  on  the  subject  since  that 

£inod«  M.  Schlictxer  has  now  published  his  great  work,  and  de- 
catedltto  the  grandson  of  the  empress  who  first  patronised  him. 
The  present  port*on  of  the  amials  of  the  great  -fiunily  of  mankind 
k  perhaps  one  oi  the  least  known  in  Europe.  M.  Schloetzer's 
^rork  elucidates  not  only  the  old  chronicle  of  the  monk  Nestor 
(the  Gregory  de  Toutm  of  Muscovv),  which  discloses  the  origin 
and  progress  of  the  greatest  empire  now  in  existence,  but  also 
the  history  of  the  alliances  and  connexions  of  these  Sclavonian  hor- 
des with  their  neighbours,  with  the  empire  of  Byzantium,  and 
with  Our  western  Europe.  In  the  notes,  commentaries,  digres- 
sions, and  other  critical  disquisitions,  which  accompany  his  trans- 
lation of  the  Russian  annalist,  M.  SchUstzer,  with  that  refinement 
and  vigor  of  intellect,  for  which  he  is  distinguished,  has  compared, 
corrected,  and  illustrated  the  various  points  of  contact  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  ancient  Muscovites,  with  that  of  other  nations  at  the 
same  epoch,  which  must  render  his  work  one  of  the  most  solid  foun- 
dations for  a  general  history  of  the  modem  nations  of  one  division 
of  Europe  and  Asia.  The  first  volume  is  entirely  filled  with  an 
introduction  to  the  ancient  history  of  Russia,  in  which  we  find  the 
most  luminous  and  striking  views  of  the  essentials  of  historical 
criticism  in  general.  The  second  volume  contains  the  ancient 
history  of  Russia  previous  to  and  during  the  reign  of  Rurik. 
Xhe  third  contains  the  relig;n  of  Oleg;  and  the  fourth  that  of  Igor 
The  work  is  to  be  completed  in  twelve  volumes. 
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On  the  proipea<^  planning  Arts  and  leand/^  mAmeriau 
By  Bithop  Berkefy. 

Eveiy  reader  of  Pope  will  recollect  that 

«  To  Berkely  every  virtue  under  Heaven" 
vas  ascribed  by  his  poetical  friend.  Although  this  learned 
and  ingenious  bishop  was  the  correspondent  of  the  finest  wits  in 
the  brightest  days  of  Britaini  it  is  not  generally  known  that 
he  was  a  poet. himself.  About  the  beginmng  of  the  last  centary, 
.  he  conceived  the  benevolent  project  of  civilizing  the  savages  in 
America,  by  the  establishment  of  a  college  at  Bermuda.  He  of- 
fered to  government  to  resign  his  own  opulent  preferment  and  de- 
dicate the  remainder  of  his  life  to  the  instruction  of  youth  in  Amer- 
ica, on  a  pittance  of  100^  per  annum.  While  he  dreaitned  of  this 
noble  scheme,  which  he  was  not  able  to  realize,  he  composed  the 
following  verses.  In  the  fine  imagination  of  the  Latins,  the  pro- 
phet and  the  poet,  were  denoted  by  the  same  word.  May  we  in- 
dulge the  hope  that  in  these  lines  the  characters  are  not  divided! 

Thb  Muse,  disgusted  at  an  age  and  clime, 

Barren  of  every  glorious  theme; 
In  distant  lands  now  waits  a  better  time. 

Producing  subjects  worthy  &me. 

In  happy  climes,  where  from  the  genial  sun 

And  virgin  earth  such  scenes  ensue. 
The  force  of  Art  by  Nature  seems  undone. 

And  fancied  beauties  by  the  true; 

In  happy  climes,  the  seat  of  Innocence, 
"      Where  Nature  guides  and  Virtue  rules. 
Where  men  shall  not  impose  for  truth  and  sense, 
The  pedantry  of  courts  and  schools: 

There  shall  be  sung  another  golden  age. 

The  rise  of  empire  and  of  arts, 
The  good  and  great  inspiring  epic  rage. 

The  wisest  heads  and  noblest  hearts. 
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Why  thy  painful  point  intrude, 
Or  plant  a  moment's  anguiiih  th^re? 
Round  her  form  and  waving  tressea 
Guardian  spirits  watchful  play; 
And  when  genial  slumber  presses 
Chase  dull  care  and  pain  away. 
Then  what  sprite  of  clouded  mien 
Venturing  here  in  luckless  hours 
On  ill  intent,  with  hand  unseen, 
Dares  to  guide  thy  wounding  pow'rf' 
Fanes  swift  shall  chase  the  gnome 
O'er  the  realms  of  silvery  light; 
Cast  him  from  their  blissful  home, 
Down  the  steep  of  endless  mght. 
There  no  music  breathes  aroundf 
No  green  receiyes  the  mocnilightrayi 
But  lost  amidst  the  dread  profbuod) 
He'll  wind  his  dark  and  pathless  Way. 
Baltimore.  A. 

XOVB. 

And  would^st  thou  love?*-Fw  maid,  beware; 

(When  Cupid  wields  his  gilded  dart) 
That  cold  deceit  that  cannot  spare, 

That  thorn  that  rankles  in  the  heart. 
Though  soft  as  evening's  dying  beam, 

Or  bright  Aurora's  earliest  glow, 
Beware  that  frail  aed  fickle  dream, 

That  soul  creative  power  of  we. 
The  silent  stream,  that  calmly  rolls 

Its  waveless  waters  to  the  sea^ 
Portrays  the  passage  of  our  souis, 

While  gliding  te  eternity. 
But  mingling  with  the  foaming  spray, 

That  whitens  all  the  billowy  ocean. 
Its  agitated  waves  display. 

One  scene  of  tomotl  and  cornmotioq. 
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Thus  Love,  though  sweet  its  rising  moniy 

May  sink  to  premature  decay, 
And  leave  within  the  heart  a  thorn 

That  time  can  never  pluck  away. 
Then  let  thy  footsteps  never  roam, 

Where  Pain  alone  may  bind  thy  breast, 
Where  Constancy  can  find  no  homci 

No  haven  of  untroubled  rest. 
Beware,  fair  maid:- that  awful  doom, 
,  Thy  ties  of  happiness  may  sever; 
LfOve  bears  an  evanescent  bloom, 

But  Friendship  may  endure  for  ever. 
The  splendour  of  the  orb  of  day, 

While  dazzling  every  wandering  sight, 
Is  not  so  pure  as  that  soft  ray, 

That  decks  the  silver  Queen  of  night: 
Thus  Love  may  lure  the  startled  eye, 

With  brilliant  beams  of  Fancy  crowned, 
Till  whirlwinds  whistle  through  the  sky, 

And  clouds  of  darkness  gather  round. 
But  Friendships— dear  and  sacred  name! 

Warms  with  a  pure  and  steady  gleam; 
Nor  bursts  into  th*  unhallew'd  flame, 

That  mingles  with  the  Paphian  dream. 

Fre^jbrxok* 

LUCY. 

Know  you  the  lustre  which  excels 

The  gems  Golconda's  mines  supply, 
The  beam  which  Sorrow's  cloud  dispels? 

It  is  the  beam  of  Lucy's  eye. 
Know  you  where  richer  hue  is  found 

Than  what  the  early  blossom  tips. 
When  dewy  odours  breathe  around? 

It  is  the  hue  of  Lucy's  lips. 
Know  you  aVilder  sweeter  strain, 

Than  all  the  plaintive  warbling  throng. 


^^JT' 
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The  tone  that  lulls  the  heart  of  pain? 

It  is  the  tone  of  Lucy's  song. 
But  sweeter  than  her  sweetest  tone^ 

And  purer  than  her  lip  or  eye, 
When  Pity  makes  her  gentle  moan, 
Is  the  soft  breath  of  Lucy's  sigh. 

Lothario. 
Prince  WUUatn^  Virginia. 
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By  the  late  census,  there  are  in  the  United  States  14,071 
more  females  then  males  between  the  age  of  36  and  16;  but  be- 
tween 10  and  16  the  males  exceed  the  females  19,859;  and.of  10 
years  and  under  the  males  also  exceed  the  females  S3,853 — 
girls,  will,  of  course,  in  a  short  time,  be  in  good  demand,  though 
the  market  appears  to  be  well  supplied  at  present! 

A  wit,  describing  the  universal  empire  of  love,  drolly  describes 
its  visits  among  the^nny  race: 

LoveatMult 
And  warmty  mid  ten  of  iee»  the  melting  vbalet. 
Cools  erimped  eod,  Heree  pftogt  to  pereb  impartty 
Shrinkt  shrifelled  shrimpi  Mid  opens  oysters'  hearts! 

Kotzebue  avers  that  fish  are  mute  for  no  other  reason,  than  that 
they  drink  nothing  but  water. 

Court  of  King's  bench.  Dec.  7.— MATHEW  vs.  BOYCE. 
The  plaintiff,  in  this  case,  was  a  solicitor,  and  the  defendant 
a  proprietor  of  one  of  the  Brighton  stage-coaches,  called  the  Dart. 
The  action  was  brought  to  recover  a  compensation  in  damans  for 
a  severe  injury  which  the  plaintiff  had  sustained  through  the  impro- 
per conduct  of  the  defendant's  servants,  who  drove  the  Dart,  on 
the  12th  of  October  last.  On  the^day  in  question,  the  plaintiff 
was  an  outside  passenger  by  the  Phoenix,  another  of  the  Brighton 
coaches.  The  coaches  arrived  together  at  a  place  call^  the 
Prince's  Dairy,  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  Brighton;  at  this  time 
it  was  near  nine  o'clock,  and  both  coaches  had  their  lamps  light- 
ed. Th^  Phoenix  was  at  this  time  before,  and  was  slowly  ascend- 
ing the  road,  which  is  there  a  hill,  and  rather  a  dangerous  spot, 
owing  to  a  sharp  turning  off  at  the  summit  of  the  hill.  The  Dart 
being  just  behind,  pushed  forward;  the  Phoenix  was  thrown  over, 
the  plaintiff  and  other  passengers  were  thrown  off,  and,  with 
several  others,  severely  hurt. 

Lord  Ellenborough  neld  that  the  law  had  been  laid  down  re- 
peatedly on  this  subject,  both  relating  to  vessels  and  carriages, 
namely,  that  the  person  following  in  the  track  of  another,  and 
who  could  see  danger  was  bound  to  avoid  it,  if  in  his  power. 
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Here  the  driver  of  the  Dart  had  the  power  of  afroidhig  the  dai^;er, 
and  he  ought  to  have  done  so.  The  Jiuy  found  a  verdict  for  tlie 
phuntiff— Damages  300  pounds. 

Engluh  Btidget — Lord  Castlereagh  hrought  forward  a  statement 
of  our  naval  and  military  establishaients,  uui  the  reductions  that 
have  already  taken  place  and  are  in  progress  in  these  sources  of 
expense;  and  moved  for  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  in- 
quu'e  into  the  public  income  and  expenditures  for  the  year  18 If. 

The  army  in  181  d,  was  149,445  men;  in  18 17,  it  is  123,702 — 
reduction  25,743.  The  expense  hot  year  exekmreiy  of  ord- 
nance, was  10,564,000/— this  year  it  is  9,280,00/.  The  ord- 
nance last  year  cost  l,969,0O0/--thb  year  it  is  1,246^000/.  Total 
aaving  on  army,  1,784,000/. 

Navy,  last  year,  33,OpO  men;  this  year  19,000— reduction, 
14,000.  It  cost  last  year  10,114,000/— this  year  it  will  be 
63,97,0©0/— saving,  3,717,000/. 

Miscellaneous  services  in  1816,  2,500,000/— do.  this  year, 
1,500,000/— saving,  1,000,000/. 

RECAPITULATION. 
Army  saving  -  -  -  -  /I, 784,000 

Navy  ditto      -  -  -  •  .         3,717^)00 

Miscellaneous  -  -     '  •         1,000,000 


Total  t 

Miving,/6,50 1,000 

StTPPLY. 

Army        -                        .            .            . 

/y/)5o,000 

Commissariat  and  barracks.  Great  Britam 

58O/)00 

Do        -            -    do           Ireland 

300,009 

Extraordinaries        .            .            - 

1,300,QCO 

Ordnance              .            -            .            . 

1,246^000 

Navy        -            -            -            .            - 

6,397,000 

Miscellaneous,  Great  Britam  and  Ireland 

-       1,500,000 

/18,373/X)0 
Thus  it  appears  that  the  army  has  been  reduced  about  one 
sixth — the  navy  almost  one  half.  The  expenses  of  this  year  ex- 
ceed eighteen  millions;  and  lamentable  to  tell,  the  country  can- 
not count  on  half  that  amount  of  permanent  revenue,  after  paying 
the  interest  on  our  debt! 

The  Dutoh  BunosT.— The  whole  amount  of  the  estimate  of 

the  wants  of  the  state  for  the  year  1817  is  73,400,000  florins,  (a 

florin  is  about  U  Zd  sterling)  which  is  8,600/)00  florins  less 

than  the  estimate  of  1816.     The  largest  item  of  this  amount  is 

for  Finance  including  the  interest  of  the  public  debt  i''^750,0QO 

The  King's  Household,  -  -  -      2,600,009 

The  Army,        -  -  -  .  33,000,000 

The  Navy,         -  -  -  -  -     5/>00/>00 

Department  of  Justice,        ...  ^fio^ifiC^ 


r. 


fitUTrntv^  fW  'Ar  /hr     A^'W    f}4 ^/i^.tni  /*»•  //a/nMn  //a/f.  /'/.  /.J.V  f  Mr.fft.:  Jlr./'A//€f./tl9ttM. 
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TO  READERS  AND  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Ovm  roral  readers  who  hate  requested  that  some  attention  shoold  be  paid 
to  the  subject  of  egricolture*  will  find  that  tbeir  soggesiioos  bare  not  been  ne- 
gleoted.  Having  reeently  bad  the  honour  of  being  admitted  a  member  of  the 
Philadelphia  AgHcuUuraJl' Society^  the  editor  now  has  aeeess  to  the  best  snurees 
of  information. 

wi9  Iwve  eooehided  to  reject  the  vt.'^cf  to  oor  review  of  Gummere  s  Geogra- 
phy, because  it  would  form  a  precedent  for  a  practice  which  might  become  verj 
trooblesom*:.  The  opinions  disseminated  in  this  miscellany,  are  formed  and 
promulgated  with  all  that  deliberation  which  an  honest  ambitioa  and  a  severe 
sense  of  responsibility,  can  excite.  If  any  one  be  desirous  of  appeafing  from 
the  decisions  of  a  literary  jonnial,  the  dally  papers  are  always  open  to  Inm; 
and  in  our  case,  particularly,  any  writer,  however  destitute  of  deceoey  or  tenth, 
will  find  two  or  three  vulgar  gaieties,  whose  editors  will  thank  him  for  «■  op* 
portimity  to  do  us  an  injury.  1^  as  Mr.  Gummere  avert,  oor  language  he  as 
ymnieOigibk  oe  ^ehuehadnetnr't  dreamy  our  oster^isiw  dettUute  ofpIavtifliH^ 
»  e&miitenesf,  and  our  aUaek,  fuiikt  it  b  scarcely  ueeessary  to  tiwbU  the 
pubSe  with  a  leply  to  so  harmUsss  a  critic. 

We  neglected  to  sute  in  the  proper  pUce  that  the  articles  oo  the  Ftttival 
•f  Iltra  and  on  the  Zeeiwrf  ff  Schkg^l^  were  from  the  MMihfy  Reviem, 

We  have  received  a  variety  of  recent  journals  from  GenMny,  and  oar  eor* 
respondent  at  Paris,  has  transmitted  a  number  of  books  from  that  countiy,  fro^ 
which  we  shall  make  copious  selections. 

Our  thanks  are  due  to  a  gentleman  for  the  inspection  of  his  MS9.  on 
Ckmm.    We  shall  avail  ourselves  of  hb  politeneu. 
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VOURTB  ssnisf . 


CONDUCTED  BT  OLIVER  OLDSCHOQL,  ESQ. 


YarioQi;  that  the  mfaid 
Of  deliiltorj  mao,  itadioaitsf  ehtngle 
And  pietiid  with  nofel^,  may  he  indulged.— CowFsa. 

Wb  jefty  we  eoapWn*  we  are  iadigaaat:  we  gire  dMeriptioii%  lometiflBefl 
eoMprested*  temetimei  inere  diffbae»  and  ettdeaTonr.  hy  Tarietj*  to  adapt  aocM 
things  te  one  reader,  tome  to  another,  and  a  few,  perhaps,  to  everj  taste. 

Pmkt- 

Vol.  iil  juke,  wiz.  no.  vt. 

rr  '         '  i ■  >  ,,,     ufc 

'  EuLOGT  02f  Benjamin  Count  Rtjmfokd,  read  at  the  Institute  of  France, 
9th  January,  1815,  by  M.  Cmnftn. 

Benjamin  Thompson,  who  was  made  a  knight  in  England, 
and  a  count  in  Germany,  Was  bom  in  1703,  in  the  British  colonies 
of  North  America,  at  a  place  called  Rumford,  an4  ne^i*  Con- 
cord, in  New  Hampshire.  His  fomily,  English  by  origin^  culti- 
vated some  land  there;  and  he  has  informed  us  himself,  that  he 
should  probably  have  remained  in  the  modest  condition  of  his 
ancestors,  if  the  little  fortune  which  they  had  to  leave  him  had 
hot  be^n  lost  during  his  infancy.  Thus,  like  many  other  men  of 
genius,  a  misfortune  in  early  life  was  the  cause  of  hi^  subsequent 
reputation. 

His  father  died  young:  a  second  husband  removed  him  from 
the  care  of  his  mother;  and  his  grandfather,  from  whom  he  had 
every  thing  to  expect,  had  given  all  he  possessed  to  a  younger 
ion,  leaving  his  grandson  almost  pennyless.  ^ 
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Nothiijigf  could  be  more  likelj  than  such  a  destitute  conditioiS 
lo  induce  a  premature  display  of  talent  Toung  Thompscm  attach- 
td  himself  to  an  enlightened  clergyman)  who  endeavoured  to  pre- 
pare htm  for  Cdmmerdial  pursuits,  by  giving  him  a  tincture  of 
mathematics;  but  the  good  man  sometimes  mentioned  astronomyf 
and  his  lessons  on  this  subject  were  more  acceptable  than  he 
could  haVe  imagined.  The  yoiiilg  man  brought  him,  one  day,  the 
diagram  of  ih  eclipse^  w^<ich  he  had  drawn  up  by  a  method  in- 
vented by  himself  after  meditating  on  his  master's  instructions: 
it  was  remarkable  for  its  accuracy;  add  this  siiccesi  made  him 
abandon  every  other  study  for  that  of  the  sciences. 

in  Europe  scientific  pursuits  would  have  presented  him  with 
kome  means  of  subsistence^  but  in  New- Hampshire  it  was  other- 
Wise;  Happily,  nature  had  endowed  him  with  a  handsome  figure 
and  amiable  manners:  these  qualifications  procured  him,  at  the 
age  of  nineteehj  thb  hand  of  a  rich  widow;  and  the  poor  scholar} 
at  the  mbment  when  he  leaist  expected  it  j  become  one  of  the  most 
tonsiderable  men  in  thb  Coldnjr; 

Having  taken  part  with  the  royalist  party,  during  the  troubles 
in  America,  the  populace  of  Concord  were  so  enraged  againat 
him  thai  he  found  it  requisite  to  take  refuge  in  BostCHi,  leading 
his  wife  bbhitid  him  pregnant  of  a  daughter.  The  former  he 
never  saw  agaiii^  and  the  latter  joined  him,  for  the  first  time^ 
When  twenty  years  ojf  age. 

One  of  the  first  triumphs  of  \Vashingtoh  was  to  compel  the 
i^ritish  troops  to  evacuate  Boston  on  the  24th  of  March,  177^, 
and  Mr.  Thompson  Was  the  oiBicial  bearer  of  this  disastrous  in- 
lelligence  to  London. 

On  this  occasion  by  the  clearness  of  his  details  and  the  g^ce- 
tulness  of  his  manners,  he  insinuated  himself  so  far  into  the  good 
graces  of  lord  t^eorge  Germain,  that  he  took  him  into  his  em- 
ployment, and  in  1 730  he  was  promoted  io  the  hink  of  uader  se- 
cretary of  sbie.  Disgusted  with  the  want  of  talent  displayed  by 
his  principal,  and  for  Whibh  Mr.  Thompson  was  not  unfrequently 
iknade  personally  responsible,  he  returned  to  the  army  in  America, 
with  the  rank  of  major,  in  the  beginning  of  1783. 

'the  English  were  then  confined  to  Charlestown,  and  occu* 
pied  ui  a  war  of  posts.    Here  major,  now  colonel  Thompson,  le- 
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bganized  their  ccvalry*  and  had  headed  it  in  several  important 
affair^  wheo  peace  put  a  stop  to  his  military  career. 

Passionately  fond  of  a  military  Hfe,  and  being  only  thirty 
years  of  age,  he  returned  to  Europe  to  offer  his  sendees  to  Aus» 
trta,  then  engageti  hi  a  war  ^th  the  Turks.  On  passing  through 
Germany  he  attracted  the  notice  of  the  elector  of  Bavariat  who 
conferred  on  him  a  mixed  civil  and  military  employment)  which 
recalled  him  to  his  true  destiny — that  of  the  sciences. 

These  useful  pursuits  he  had  never  entirely  abandoned.  So 
early  as  1777,  on  his  first  arrival  in  London,  he  made  some  curi* 
c^s  experimento  on  the  cohesion  of  bodies:  in  1778,  he  followed 
ihem  up  by  examining  the  strength  of  gunpowder,  which  obtain* 
i'd  him  admission  into  the  Royal  Society;  andj  in  1779,  he  em* 
barked  on  board  the  English  fleet,  chiefly  to  repeat  these  experi- 
ments on  a  large  scale;  but  the  Variety  of  his  public  duties  did 
not  permit  him  to  follow  them  up  on  a  tbmprehensive  scale. 

It  was  the  present  king  of  Bavaria  who  first  brought  colbnbl 
t*hom|)s6h  bto  notice  on  the  cohtinent;  In  pasung  through 
Strasburg  on  his  way  to  Vienna,  the  latter  appeared  on  parade  on 
horseback,  and  in  full  uniform  as  colonel  of  dragoons.  Prince 
Maximilian,  (afterwards  king  of  Bavaria^  then  commanded  a  regi- 
ment; and,  the  conversation  of  all  the  military  officers  present 
having  turned  upon  the  campaigns  in  America,  they  thbught  the 
|>rince  would  be  pleased  k>  hear  what  an  English  officer,  who  had 
been  present,  had  to  say  on  the  subject.  Colonel  Thompson  was 
therefore  introduced  to  the  prince,  by  whom  he  was  soOn  warmly 
recommended  to  his  Uncle,  the  reigning^  elector  at  Munich. 

On  his  first  interview  he  received  the  bffer  of  a  place,  but 
before  accepting  it,  he  took  a  hasty  view  of  Vienna,  and  returned 
to  London  to  obtidn  leave  of  his  sovereign  to  bnttr  the  servicd 
of  Bavaria.  Not  only  did  he  obtain  this  permission,  but  he  was 
knighted  on  the  occasion,  and  allowed  to  retain  his  half-pay  in  thd 
English  establishment,  which  he  enjoyed  till  his  death. 

To  the  acquirements  and  exterior  advantages  already  mention* 
ed,  and  to  the  quality  of  an  Englishman  which  always  imposes  on  so 
many  persons  on  the  continent,  si^  Benjamin  Thompson,  when  he 
fetumed  to  Munich,  ift  1 78 4,  added  a  talent  for  pleasing,  which  could 
Scarcely  have  been  supposed  to  exist  in  a  man  who  had  just  issu^ 
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ed,  as  it  were,  from  the  forest  of  the  new  world.  The  elector  of 
Bftvaria»' Charles  Theodore,  granted  him  the  most  signal  marks 
of  favour:  he  was  successiTely  appointed  his  aid-de-camf),  chao- 
berlain,  member  of  his  council  of  state,  and  general  of  his  armies; 
he  procured  for  him  the  decorations  of  the  two  orders  of  Poland, 
because  the  sUtutes  of  those  of  Bavaria  did  not  then  adniit  of  his 
receiving  a  Bavarian  orden  lastly,  in  the  interval  between  the 
death  of  the  emperor  Joseph  and  the  corooatitm  of  Leopold  II, 
the  elector  profited  by  the  right  given  him  by  his  fimctioiis  as 
vicar  of  the  empire,  to  raise  sir  Benjamin  to  the  dignity  of  count, 
by  giving  him  the  title  of  that  town  in  New  Hampshire  in  which 
be  was  born. 

His  new  master  not  only  heaped  titles  on  him,  but  intrusted 
him  with  a  real  and  very  extensive  power  by  conferring  od  him 
the  united  offices  of  war  minister  and  superintendant  of  police. 

Most  of  those  who  are  called  to  power  by  adventitious  cir* 
^umstances,  are  led  astray  by  the  opinion  of  the  vtilgan  they 
know  that  they  shall  infallibly  be  called  men  of  genius,  and  be 
celebrated  in  prose  and  verse,  if  they  succeed  in  changing  the 
fortns  of  government,  or  in  extending  the  territory  of  that  govern- 
ment  even  a  few^  additional  leagues.  How  can  it  be  astonishingi 
therefore,  that  intestine  revolutions  and  foreign  wars  should  dis- 
turb the  peace  of  mankind?  Mankind  have  themselves  to  blame. 
But,  happily  for  count  Rumford,  Bavaria,  at  this  period,  had  no 
such  temptations  for  her  ministers;  her  constitution  was  fixed  by 
the  laws  of  the  empire,  and  her  frontiers  by  the  great  powers 
which  were  situated  next  to  her;  and  she  was,  in  short,  reduced 
to  that  condition  which  most  states  find  so  hard,  namely,  to  con- 
fine all  her  attention  to  the  amelioration  of  the  fi>rtunes  of  her 
people. 

It  is  true  that  she  had  much  to  do  in  this  respect;  her  aoTe* 
l^igns,  who  had  been  aggrandized  at  the  time  of  the  wars  about 
religion,  as  a  reward  of  their  zeal  for  Catholicism,  had  long  car* 
ried  this  zeal  far  beyond  what  an  enlightened  Catholicism  requir* 
ed:  they  encouraged  devotion,  and  made  no  sUpulations  in  favour  of 
industry:  there  were  more  convents  than  manufactories  in  their 
states;  their  army  was  almost  a  shadow;  while  ignorance  and 
idleness  were  conspicuous  in  every  daas  of  society. 
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Our  nmit8  y^I  not  penmt  us  to  enter  into  the  details  of  the 
multiplicity  of  services  which  count  Rumford  rendered,  but  we 
will  mention  the  most  remarkable.  He  first  turned  his  attention 
to  the  army,  into  the  organization  of  which,  a  peace  of  forty  years 
had  introduced  serious  abuses:  he  found  means  to  relieve  the 
soldier  from  the  impositions  of  certain  officers,  and  to  increase 
his  comforts  in  diminbhing  the  expenses  of  the  state:  his  arms 
and  clothing  i>ecame  more  convenient  Each  regiment  had  a 
garden,  in  which  the  soldiers  themselves  cultivated  the  vegetables 
which  they  wanted;  and  a  school  in  which  their  children  receiv- 
ed the  elements  of  learning  and  morals.  The  military  exercise 
was  simplified;  the  soldier  was  approximated  to  the  citizen;  faci- 
lities were  afforded  to  the  common  soldier  to  become  an  officer; 
and  a  school  was  at  the  same  time  established  where  young  men 
of  fieimily  received  the  roost  comprehensive  military  education. 
The  artillery,  as  being  more  closely  connected  with  the  sciences, 
attracted  the  chief  regard  of  count  Rumford,  who  made  numer- 
ous experimenu,  with  a  view  to  perfect  it:  finally,  he  established 
a  House  of  Industry,  where  every  thing  necessary  for  the  army 
was  manufactured:  an  establishipent,  which  became  at  the  same 
time  in  his  hands  a  source  of  amelioration  in  the  police,  still  more 
important^thap  those  which  he  had  introduced  into  the  army. 

From  what  we  have  said  of  the  state  of  Bavaria,  it  may  well 
be  supposed  Ihiftt ,  mendicity  in  that  country  was  excessive;  and 
we  know,  in  fact,  that,  next  to  Rome,  Munich  contiQned  more 
beggars  in  proportion,  than  any  city  in  Europe.  They  blocked 
up  the  streets,  they  shared  the  roads,  and  sold  or  transmitted 
them  to  their  heirs,  like  real  property.  Sometimes  they  were 
even  seen  to  fight  to^  the  exclusive  possession  of  a  street,  or  a 
ohurch-door,  and,  when  opportunity  ofiTered,  they  scrupled  not  to 
commit  the  most  shocking  crimes. 

It  was  not  difficult  to  calculate,  that  the  regular  maintenance 
of  this  collection  of  miserable  beings,  would  cost  less  to  the  pub- 
lic than  the  pretended  charities  which  they  extorted.  Count 
Rumford  was  sensible  of  thb,  but  he  also  felt  that  he  would  only 
perform  half  his  work,  by  imprisonhig  and  feedmg  the  beggars, 
if  their  habits  wero  not  changed,  if  Uiey  were  not  trained  to  la* 
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bour  and  sobriety)  and  if  the  people  in  general  were  not  Inqwtd 
with  an  abhorrence  of  idleness  and  its  banefiil  effects. 

His  plan  embraced)  therefore,  both  moral  and  physical  ame- 
liorations;  he  had  meditated  on  it  a  long  time,  and  had  arranged 
all  the  parts  of  hb  system,  and  adapted  them  to  the  laws  and  re- 
sources of  the  country:  he  prepared  in  secret  the  detaps  pf  th^ 
execution,  and  when  all  was  ready)  he  superintended  them  with 
^rmness. 

On  the  Ist  of  January,  1790,  all  the  beggers  in  Munich  were 
brought  before  the  magistrates;  and  they  were  informed,  that  id 
the  new  House  of  Industry  they  would  find  work,  and  eveiy 
thing  necessary  for  their  existepce,  but  they  were  prohibked 
from  ever  begging  in  future. 

In  fact,  they  were  furnished  with  materials,  tools,  and  ^• 
cious  and  well-aired  rooms,  wholesome  but  cheap  food,  and  they 
were  paid  for  their  labour  by  the  piece.  Their  first  work  was  to 
clothe  the  Bavarian  army,  but  in  a  ^short  dme  they  manu&ctured 
clothes  for  other  armies,  and  soon  brought  into  the  state  a  revenue 
of  100,000  florins  clear  profit. 

The  whole  establishment  was  originally  supported  by  the 
yoluntary  sub^riptions  of  the  inhabitants;  far  leas  in  amoont  tbaq 
what  they  were  accustomed  to  g^ve  as  alms. 

Such  Mras  the  success  qf  the  establishment,  that  no^  ooly 
were  the  poor  completely  relieved,  but  their  i^umber  was  redocec^ 
because  they  learned  to  woii^  for  themselves.  Two  thousaod 
fi^e  hundred  were,  received  in  one  week,  and  a  few  years  after- 
wards the  whole  amounted  tq  one  thousand  four  hundred  only. 

Although  count  Humford  was  guided  rather  by  the  calcula- 
tions of  a  minister,  than  by  th^  suggestions  of  sensibili^,  he  was 
alive  to  the  emotious  excited  by  the  metamorphosis  which  he  kad 
effected,  when  he  saw  upon  countenances  fi>rmerly  funowed  by 
misfortunes  and  vice,  an  air  of  satisfaction,  and  sometimes  tears 
4^  gratitude.  On  one  occasion,  during  «  dangerous  illness,  h^ 
heard  a  noise  under  his  window,  of  which  he  asked  the  reason. 
It  was  a  procession  of  the  poor  to  the  principal  church,  to  be- 
seech heaven  for  the  restoration  of  their  chief  bene&ctor.  He 
admits,  himself,  that  this  apontaneotus  act  of  religious  gradtod^ 
in  favour  of  a  person  of  another  communiob,  appeared  to  hian  a 
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most  affectiog  recompense;  but  he  lioes  not  dissemble}  that  there 
was  a  reward  still  more  durable^  In  iact,  it  was  in  labouring  for 
the  poor  that  he  made  his  finest  discoveries^ 

De  Fontenelle  says  of  Dodard^  **  who,  by  observing  rigor- 
ously the  &sts  prescribed  by  the  church,  made  some  accurate 
experiments  on  the  changes  produced  by  abstinence,  that  he  was 
the  first  who  took  the  same  road  to  the  academy  and  to  heaven." 
The  same  observation  is  applicable  to  count  Rumford.  Every 
person  knows,  that  his  principal  experiments  had  for  their  object  * 
the  nature  of  heat  and  light,  as  well  as  the  laws  of  their  propaga- 
tion: in  fact,  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  investigate  this  sub- 
ject, to  enable  him  to  feed,  clothe,  and  warm,  with  economy,  a 
great  number  <^  men. 

He  first  compared  the  heat  of  various  kinds  of  clothing. 
Having  surrounded  with  various  substances  thermometers  which 
were  warmer  than  the  atmosphere,  he  kept  an  accoimt  of  the 
Ihne  which  they  required  to  return  to  a  state  of  equilibrium.  He 
was  delighted  at  the  general  result  that  the  chief  retainer  of  heat 
is  the  air  contained  between  the  fibres  of  substances,  and  that  the 
latter  fumiah  clothing  so  much  the  warmer  the  more  they  retain 
beated  tit.  On  thb  principle,  he  did  not  &il  to  remark,  that 
oatore  haa  covered  the  animals  of  cold  countries. 

Proceeding  afterwards  to  the  most  efficacious  means  of  sav- 
ing fuely  lie  saw  by  his  experiments,  that  a  flame  in  the  open  air 
gave  little  heat,  particularly  when  it  did  not  strike  vertically  on 
the  bottom  of  the  vessel:  he  observed  also,  that  steam  conveyed 
very  little  heat  when  it  was  not  in  motion,  and  chance  threw  in 
his  way  the  key  tO  all  these  phenomena,  and  opened  to  him  a 
new  field  of  inqoiry.  Casting  his  eyes  on  the  coloured  liquor 
of  a  thermonefeer^  which  was  cooling  in  the  sun,  he  perceived  a 
continual  motion  until  the  thermometer  fell  to  the  temperature 
of  the  surfouncling.  atmosphere*  Whatever  powder  he  put  into 
liquids  of.  the  same  specific  gravity,  was  also  agitated  always  when  ' 
the  temperature  oi  the  liquid  was  altered,  which  showed,  that 
there  were  constant  currents  in  the  liquid  itself.  Count  Rumford 
thought,  that  it  was  precisely  by  this  transfusioii  of  molecules, 
that  heat  was  distributed  in  liquids,  which  of  themselves  allowed 
but  little  caloric  to  pass.    Thus  when  the  heating  of  a  vessel 
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commences  from  below,  the  heated  molecules,  becoming  lighter, 
rise  op,  and  the  cold  molecules  fall  down.  While  the  top  only 
of  a  column  of  liquid  was  heated,  the  bottom  did  not  participate 
in  the  augmentation  of  heat.  A  piece  of  red-hot  iron  plunged  into 
oil  very  close  to  a  piece  of  ice,  did  not  melt  an  atom:  a  piece  oi 
ice  kept  under  boiling  water,  was  two  hours  in  melting;  whereas, 
at  the  surface,  it  melted  in  three  minutes.  Every  time  that  tbt 
intestine  motion  of  a  liquid  was  stopped  by  the  interposition  of  a 
non-conducting  substance,  the  cooling  or  heating,  that  is  to  sajr, 
the  equilibrium,  was  retarded;  thus,  feathers  and  furs  .produced 
in  water  the  same  effects  as  in  the  air. 

As  it  is  ascertained  that  fresh  water  is  at  its  maxium  deo* 
uty  at  four  degrees  above  0,  it  becomes  lighter  a  short  time  be- 
fore freezing;  so  it  i^  on  this  account  that  the  ice  is  always  formed 
on  the  surface  first.  Count  Rumford  discovered  in  this  property 
the  means  by  which  nature  preserves  a  little  fluidity  and  life,  in 
the  countries  of  the  north;  for,  if  the  communication  of  heat  and 
cold  took  place  in  liquids,  as  it  does  in  solids,  or  solely  in  fresh 
water,  as  in  the  other  liquids,  the  rivers  and  lakes  would  soon 
be  frozen  to  the  bottom.  Snow,  on  account  of  the  air  which  it 
mixed  with  it,  is,  in  his  eyes,  the  mantle  which  covers  the  earth 
in  winter,  and  prevents  it  from  losing  all  its  heat  In  all  this  be 
saw  distiilct  marks  of  the  care  of  Providence;  he  saw  it  also  in  the 
property  of  salt-water,  which  at  all  degrees  causes  the  moleculei 
to  be  precipitated,  when  they  have  been  cooled;  so  that  the 
ocean,  always  temperate  at  its  sur&ce,  softens  on  the  sea-coait 
the  rigours  of  winter;  and  warms,  by  its  currents,  the  polar  re- 
gions, at  the  same  time  that  it  refreshes  those  of  the  equator.  The 
interest  of  the  observations  of  count  Rumford  extended,  therefore, 
m  some  measure,  to  all  the  operations  of  nature  upon  our  gfobe; 
and  perhaps  he  applied  them  with  equal  advantage  to  general 
philosophy,  as  to  their  utility  in  public  and  domestic  eccmomy. 

This  simple  announcement  must  suffice  to  remind  my  rea« 
ders,  that|  by  the  application  of  these  discoveries,  count  Rumford 
succeeded  in  constucting  those  grates,  fire*places,  and  boilers,  of 
novel  forms,  which  from  the  drawing-room  down  to  the  kitchen 
and  workshop,  have  diminished  by  one-half  the  coosumptioD  of 
fuel. 
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The  ameliorations,  proposed  by  count  Rumford  in  the  con- 
struction of  kitchens,  will  probably  n^  be  felt  so  soon,  on  account 
of  the  first  expense  of  their  erection.  When  they  become  ge- 
neral, the  unfortunate  cook,  who  is  at  present  roasted  by  the  heat 
of  his  own  fire,  will  be  able  to  do  his  duty  in  a  cooler  atmos- 
phere, with  a  saving  of  three-fourths  in  point  of  fuel,  and  one-half 
in  point  of  time.  As  tho  same  quantity  of  primary  matter  fur- 
nishes much  more,  or  much  less,  nutrition,  according  as  it  is 
prepared,  he  considered  the  art  of  cookery  to  be  as  important  as 
that  of  agriculture.  But  he  did  not  confine  himself  to  the  art  of 
dressing  victuals  at  a  small  expense,  for  he  paid  great  attention 
to  the  art  of  composing  them;  he  ascertained,  for  example,  that 
the  water  incorporated  with  our  food,  becomes  itself,  by  this 
mixture,  a  nutritive  substance;  he  tried  all  the  alimentary  sub- 
stances to  discover  that  which  was  most  nutritive,  and  at  the  same 
dme  the  cheapest,  always  keeping  the  laws  of  nature  in  view,  re- 
specting the  digestive  organs. 

It  was  by  thus  combining  with  judgment  the  choice  of  sub- 
stances and  economy  in  the  art  of  preparing  them,  that  count 
Rumford  attained  the  art  of  nourishing  mankind  at  so  little  ex- 
pense; and  that,  in  all  civilized  countries,  his  name  stands  high 
among  benevolent  persons  who  turn  their  attention  to  the  wants 
of  the  poor?  This  honour  is  far  above  that  which  has  been  de- 
creed to  the  Apicii  of  ancient  or  modem  days,  and,  I  had  almost 
said,  to  many  men  who  are  famous  in  the  higher  departments  of 
science. 

In  one  of  his  establishments  at  Munich,  three  women  were 
sufficient  to  cook  the  dinner  of  one  thousand  persons,  and  only 
nine-penny  worth  of  wood  was  burned.  The  kitchen  which  he 
built  in  the  hospital  Delia  Pieta,  at  Verona,  is  still  more  perfect, 
for  they  consume  only  one-«ighth  of  the  wood  which  they  did 
formerly. 

But,  in  heating  by  means  of  steam,  count  Rumford  was  pe- 
euliarly  conspicuous.  We  know,  that  water  retained  within  a 
vessel  which  it  cannot  break,  acquires  an  enormous  heat;  the 
steam,  when  it  is  let  put,  carries  this  heat  wherever  it  is  conduct- 
ed. Baths  and  apartments  may  thus  be  heated  with  an  astonish- 
ing rapidity.    As  applied  to  soap-works,  and  particularly  to 
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distilleries,  thb  method  has  already  enriched  sevenil  maDH&tarets 
of  our  southern  departmentas  and,  in  coontriea  where  they  are  ndc 
so  slow  in  adopting  new  discoveries,  it  has  been  prodnctiTe  of 
immense  advantages.  Several  mano&ctories  in  England  are 
heated  in  this  way,  and  a  small  copper  bmler  is  found  sufficient 
to  heat  a  great  establishment. 

Count  Rumford  also  succeeded  in  economudng  all  the  beti 
CQntained  in  smoke,  which  he  did  not  suffer  to  quit  his  i^paratns 
until  it  had  become  almost  cold.  A  person,  justly  celebrated 
for  his  wit,  sdd  one  day,  that  he  supposed  he  would  soon  cook 
his  own  dinner  with  the  smoke  of  his  neighbour's  chimney;  but 
it  was  not  on  his  own  account  that  count  Rumford  studied  eco- 
nomy, his  various  and  repeated  experiments  cost  him,  oo  the 
contrary,  dearly,  and  it  was  only  by  lavishing  his  •wn  money  that 
he  taught  others  to  save  their's. 

He  made  almost  as  many  experiments  upon  light  as  upon 
heat*  and  among  his  results  we  may  chiefly  remark  the  obse^ 
Tationa— K  That  flame  is  alwajrs  perfectly  transparent  and  per- 
meable to  the  light  of  another  flame:  and  2dly.  that  the  quaodtj 
of  light  is  not  in  proportion  to  that  of  the  heat,  and  that  it  does 
not  depend,  like  the  heat,  on  the  quantity  of  matter  burned,  bat 
rather  on  the  briskness  of  the  conbusticm.  By  combining  these 
two  ideas,  he  invented  a  lamp,  with  several  parallel  wicks,  the 
flames  of  which,  mutually  exerting  their  heat,  without  allowing 
any  rays  to  be  lost,  may  produce  an  unlimited  mass  of  light* 
It  is  said,  that  when  this  lamp  was  first  lighted,  it  so  aff^ted 
the  sight  of  the  man  who  made  it,  that  he  was  unable  to  find  his 
way  home,  and  passed  the  mght  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne* 

Count  Rumford  also  determined,  by  phyucal  experiments, 
the  rules  according  to  which  colours,  when  placed  in  oppeaitioo, 
become  agreeable.  Few  handsome  women  will  believe,  that 
their  choice  of  a  gown  or  a  ribbon,  depends  on  the  immutaUe 
laws  «f  nature;  and  yet  this  is  the  &ct.  When  we  look  stead- 
fastly for  some  time  at  a  spot  of  any  colour,  on  a  white  greuod, 
it  seems  fringed  with  a  different  colour,  but  always  the  same 
relatively  to  that  of  the  spot;  this  is  what  is  filled  a  oomplemen* 
tary  colour;  and  for  reasons  which  it  is  umiecessary  to  mondoo 
here,  the  two  same  colours  are  always  complementary,  the  one 
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to  the  other.  It  h  by  assisting  thenif  that  we  produce  harmony 
of  colouring,  and  please  the  eye  inost  agreeably.  Count  Rum- 
fordy  who  did  every  thing  methodically,  arranged,  according 
to  this  rule,  the  colours  in  the  furniture  of  his  house,  and  the 
agreeable  effect  was  admitted  by  all  who  visited  him. 

Invariably  struck  in  all  his  experiments  with  the  wonderful 
phenomena  of  light  and  heat,  it  was  natural  that  count  Rumford 
should  attempt  to  deduce  a  general  theory  of  these  two  grand 
agents  of  nature;  he  considered  both  as  merely  the  effects  of  a 
vibratory  movement  given  to  the  molecules  of  bodies,  and  of  this 
he  found  a  proof  in  the  constant  production  of  heat  by  means  of 
friction. 

He  proved  more  clearly  than  any  one,  that  heat  has  no 
weight;  a  phial  of  spirits  of  wine,  and  one  of  water,  remained  in 
equilibrium  after  the  latter  was  frozen,  although  it  had  thereby 
lost  as  much  caloric  as  would  have  jbrought  to  a  white  heat  the 
same  weight  in  gold. 

He  contrived  two  highly  ingenious  instruments.  Th^  one, 
which  is  a  new  calorimeter,  serves  to  measure  the  quantity 
of  heat  produced  by  the  combustion  of  every  different  body; 
this  is  a  box  filled  with  a  given  quantity  of  water,  through  which 
the  product  of  combustion  is  passed  by  means  of  a  serpentine 
tube;  the  heat  of  this  product  is  transmitted  to  the  water,  which 
it  raises  a  determinate  number  of  degrees,  and  which  serves  as 
the  basis  of  calculation.  Th  ^  way  in  which  he  prevented  the 
external  heat  from  affecting  his  experiment,  is  very  simple  and 
very  elegant;  be  commenced  the  operation  a  few  degrees  below 
this  heat,  and  ended  it  a  few  degrees  above:  the  external  air  took 
from  it,  during  the  last  half  of  the  time,  is  precisely  what  it  had 
given  it  during  the  first  half. 

The  other  instrument  serves  to  show  the  slightest  differences 
in  the  temperature  of  bodies,  or  in  the  focility  of  its  transmission; 
it  consists  in  two  glass  balls  full  of  air,  joined  together  by  a  tube, 
in  the  middle  of  which  there  is  a  bell  of  coloured  spirits  of  wine. 
The  sUgbtest  increase  of  heat  in  one  of  the  balls,  drives  the  bell 
towards  the  other  ball.  This  instrument,  which  he  called  a  Mrr- 
mo9cofie^  principally  made  known  to  him  the  varied  and  powerful 
influence  of  various  surfaces  in  the  transmission  of  heat,  and  in- 
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dicated  to  him  an  infinity  of  processes,  by  which  to  retard  or 
accelerate  at  pleasure  the  heating  or  cooling'  of  bodies. 

Such  were  the  chief  scientific  labours  of  count  Rumfbrd; 
but  these  were  not  the  only  services  which  he  rendered  the  sci- 
ences. He  founded  two  prizes,  to  be  annually  adjudged  by  the 
Royal  Society  of  London,  and  the  Philosophical  Society  of  Pluk- 
delphia,  for  the  most  important  experiments,  of  which  beat  and 
light  should  be  the  subjects. 

He  was  the  chief  founder  of  the  Royal  Institution  of  London, 
one  of  the  best  contriyed  establishments  for  promoting  the  scien- 
ces, and  their  application  to  public  utility.  In  a  country,  where 
every  individual  glories  in  encouraging  whatever  can  be  usefd 
to  the  bulk  of  mankind,  the  mere  distribution  of  his  prospectai 
procured  him  considerable  friends,  and  his  own  activity  soon 
accelerated  the  execution  of  the  plan.  *  The  prospectus  itself 
was  a  kind  of  description,  for  it  spoke  of  something  which  wu 
in  a  great  measure  realized.  A  large  house  presented  almost 
all  kinds  of  philosophical  and  economical  machines;  it  likewise 
contains  a  library  and  a  lecture-room,  where  chymistry,  mechin- 
ics,  and  political  economy,  are  taught.  Heat  and  light,  his  two 
favourite  objects  of  study,  and  the  mysterious  process  uf  combos- 
tion,  which  brings  them  under  the  cognizance  of  man,  were  there 
incessantly  made  the  subjects  of  investigation. 

After  having  been  honoured  for  fourteen  years,  by  the  elector 
Charles  Theodore  of  Bavaria,  with  every  mark  of  incretung  * 
fevoift*,  and  after  receiving  from  him,  at  the  epoch  of  the  fianous 
campaign  of  1796,  the  difficult  employment  of  commanding  his 
army,  and  of  maintaining  the  neutrality  of  his  capital  against  the 
two  great  powers  which  seemed  equally  disposed  to  attack  it, 
count  Rumford  bad  obtained,  in  1798,  as  his  highest  recompense, 
the  post,  which  of  all  others  he  most  ardently  desired,  viz.  that 
of  minister  plenipotentiary  from  Bavaria  to  the  king  of  Great 
Britain. 

There  could  not  in  short  be  a  more  flattering  manner  of 
returning  among  his  countrymen,  and  enjoying  among  them,  the 
•tium  cum  dignitatii  but  his  hopes  were  disappointed:  the  eti- 
quette of  the  English  court  did  not  admit  of  a  British-bom  sub- 
jeiBt  b«ing  accredited  to  represent  another  power,  and  the  minister 
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for  foreign  affairs  signified  to  count  Rumford  that  the  <;iistom 
eould  not  be  dispensed  with  in  his  behalf. 

A  still  more  mortifying  event  followed:  in  1799  he  learned 
the  death  of  his  princely  benefactor,  and  he  foresaw  that  there 
would  be  a  change  of  ministry  at  the  court  of  Munich. 

In  point  of  fact;  the  new  elector,  Maximilian  Joseph,  was 
neither  ignorant  of  his  merit  nor  of  his  services;  besides,  he  re- 
collected that  he  was  the  founder  of  his  fortunes;  but,  with  a 
different  system  of  government  and  opposite  political  interests, 
it  was  natural  that  he  should  employ  other  councillors,  and  count 
Rumford  was  not  of  a  character  to  live  under  superiority.  Be- 
sides, the  happy  changes  which  he  had  effected,  rendered  him 
less  necessary;  and  his  views,  so  useful,  when  it  was  required  to 
civilize  Bavaria,  were  no  longer  desirable,  precisely  on  account 
•f  the  rapidity  with  which  they  had  spread. 

He  therefore  returned  to  Munich  again  for  a  short  time 
•nly,  during  the  peace  of  Amiens,  but  even  in  this  interval  he 
rendered  great  service  to  science,  by  aiding,  with  his  advice, 
the  re-organization  of  the  Bavarian  academy,  on  a  plan  which 
united  magnificence,  truly  royal,  with  utility  of  every  kind. 

The  time  now  arrived  when  he  thought  proper  to  take  up 
his  abode  definitively  in  France,  where  his  talents  were  so  duly 
appreciated,  and  where  nothing  would  have  been  wanting  to  his 
happiness,  if  the  urbanity  of  his  manners  had  been  equal  to  bis 
ardour  for  public  utility.  But  it  must  be  confessed  that  there 
was  evident  in  his  conversation,  and  in  his  whole  conduct,  a 
coarseness  which  appeared  the  more  extraordinary  in  a  man  so 
constantly  well  treated  by  others,  and  who  had,  in  &ct,  conferred  ¥ 
so  many  benefits  upon  others.  In  short,  he  had  done  all  this 
good  without  loving  or  esteeming  mankind.  Perhaps  the  base 
passions  which  he  observed  in  the  wretches  committed  to  his 
care,  or  the  other  passions,  not  less  base,  which  his  uniform  suc- 
cess had  excited  among  his  rivals,  had  exasperated  him  against 
human  nature*  Thus,  he  did  not  think  that  the  welfare  of  man- 
kind should  be  entrusted  to  their  own  free  will:  the  desire  which 
seems  so  natural  to  us  all,  to  examine  how  we  are  governed,  was, 
in  his  eyes,  the  factitious  result  of  an  erroneous  education.  He 
had  nearly  the  same  ideas  as  a  planter  on  the  subject  of  slavery, 
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and  he  regarded  the  government  of  China  as  coining  nearest  per- 
fection; because,  by  subjecting  the  people  to  the  absolute  power 
of  learned  men  only,  and  by  raising  each  of  the  latter  class  in 
the  hiei*archy,  according  to  the  profoundness  of  his  kambg)  he 
is  able  to  make,  as  it  were,  so  many  millions  of  hands  the  passive 
organs  of  a  few  sound  understandings^— doctrines  which  wemeo- 
tiou  without  pretending  to  justify  them,  and  which  are  not 
Hkely  to  succeed  among  European  nations. 

Count  Rumford  was  doomed  to  experience,  more  than  once, 
that  it  is  not  so  easy  in  the  western  world  as  in  Cbuiato  prcnil 
upon  others  to  become  machines;  and  yet  no  one  knew  so  well 
as  he  did,  how  to  make  the  most  of  those  who  were  placed  under 
him.  An  empire,  such  as  he  conceived,  would  not  have  been 
more  difficult  for  him  to  manage  than  his  barracks  and  houses  of 
industry.  He  placed  his  chief  reliance  on  the  effects  of  order. 
He  called  order  the  necessary  auxiliary  of  genius;  the  only  possi- 
ble instrument  of  true  happiness,  and  almost  a  subordinate  diti* 
nity  in  this  lower  world.  He  proposed  to  make  this  the  subject 
of  a  work,  which  he  regarded  as  more  important  than  all  those 
which  he  had  written;  but  a  few  crude  materials  only  on  this  im- 
portant subject  were  found  among  his  papers.  In  his  owti  pe^ 
son  he  wa3>  in  every  respect,  the  model  of  perfect  ordcn  «» 
wants,  his  pleasures,  and  his  labours,  were  calculated  as  rip^ 
as  his  experiments.  He  drank  nothing  but  water,  and  ate  mest 
roasted  only,  because  he  thought  that  bmling  subtracted  from  itt 
nutritive  properties.  He  allowed  nothing  soperfluoui;  not  etea 
a  step,  nor  a  word;  and  it  was  in  the  strictest  sense  that  be  cod* 
stroed  the  word  sufierfluoua. 

All  these  virtues,  however,  were  not  calculated  to  make  him 
an  agreeable  companion.  The  world  likes  something  careless 
always;  and  a  certain  degree  of  perfection  always  appears  £uilty» 
when  as  great  efforu  are  not  made  to  dissemble  it  as  to  czer* 
else  it. 

But,  whatever  might  have  been  the  sentiments  of  cooat  R«** 
ford,  in  other  respects,  his  veneration  for  the  Deity  was  nerer 
diminished:  in  aU  his  works  he  has  constantly  taken  occasko  to 
express  his  religious  feelings,  and  to  point  out^  to  the  admiratioD 
of  others,  the  innumerable  precautions  which  Pbovidmci  h»* 
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tidcen  for  the  f  reaervudoR  of  kts  creatoret.  Pertiaps  ev6n  hit 
politkal  sfBtem  wts  feandod  on  the  idea  that  princet  ought  t* 
act  like  their  Heavenly  Father,  and  take  care  of  their  stAjeftt% 
without  being  accountable  to  them. 

Thiari^  obacnraace  of  method,  which  inflUnged  on  Uie  to# 
laee»tiC  priirata  lifei  probably  hastened  hia  end;  fi»r  a  violent  and 
unexpected  attack  of  ferer  carried  him  off  in  a  vigonwia  old  age^ 
at  the  age  of  61,  at  hia  country  seat  of  AutevR. 

The  intelligence  of  hb  death,  and  of  hia  fqnend*  reached  hit 
colleagues  of  the  Institute  at  the  same  mmnent,,  otherwise  they 
would  have  paid  the  accustomed  tribute  to  his  remains.  But,  if 
worldly  honours  and' renown  can  ever  be  superfluous,  surely  they 
must  have  been  so  to  that  man,  who,  by  the  fortunate  choice  of 
his  career,  knew  how  to  acquire,  at  once,  the  esteem  of  the  great» 
and  the  blessings  of  the  unfortunate! 

[  Or.  Thompaon,  b  speaking  of  count  Rumford  in  connection 
with  the  Royal  Society,  i»  forced  to  acknowledge  much  haugh^ 
aeasof  diaposiljon^  which  was  vevy  unsimabletatha  charattsf  ef 
a  philosopher.  Aa  for  aa  it  was  connected  widi*  the  wumagera  of 
that  In«t3tution,it  was  of  UtHe  practical  importance,  but  Ian  tynm* 
nical  disposition  is  ^d*  to  have  produced  the  moHt  baleftif  effecta 
upon  one  of  the  most  modest,  unassuming,  and  excellent  meil 
that  ever  adorned  the  seat  of  science  It  forced  Dr.  Gamett  to 
resign  his  situation  as  a  lecturer  to  the.  Royal  Institution;  it  was 
aud  at  the  time,  and  there  is  no  reason  that  the  truth  should  not 
be  recorded,  as  a  warning  to  those  whose  misfortune  it  may  bo 
to  possess  such  a  disposition,  that  his  behaviour  had  made  such  an 
impression  on  the  tender  mil  1  of  this  gentleman,  as  neither  time 
nor  the  marked  idndness  of  his  friends,  could  obliterate,  and  he 
died  probably  more  a  victim  to  grief  than  to  the  weakness  of  hif 
constitution.  ^  Thus,'^  saya  his.  biographer,  ^  was  lost  to  society, 
a  Bian,  thi»  ornament  of  his  eountiiyv  ind  the  general  fnend  of  h4f 
flaaaity.  As  a  philosopher  and  i  man  of  sdenoe,  he  was  cmdldy 
jngenuoos  and  open  to  com4ctSon)  he:  never  dealt  in  n^atericanor 
pretendedto  any  secret  in  art;  he  was  always  ready  in  explanation, 
and  desirous  of  assisting  every  person  willing  to  acquire  know^ 
ledge."  See  J(femair§  prefixed  to  Popular  ttcturf  on  ^ono«  - 
mimj  by  Thos.  Garmbtt,  M.  O. 

VOL.   III.  3   w 
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Count  Raiiifi>rd  beqaeathed  a  large  sum  to  the  Himnl 
Unirenitf)  and  an  additional  chair  was  coostitated.  Dr.  BigtIoV) 
who  was  appointed  the  Ramford  Professor,  delivered  an  inaogo- 
ral  address*  in  December  last.  After  a  brief  sketch  of  the  chanc* 
ter  and  labours  of  the  Founder,  he  concludes  with  some  imi>res« 
siTe  reflections  on  the  subject.  Before  we  transcribe  them,  we 
shall  just  remark  that  in  the  quotation  £rom  a  classical  writer  be 
is  remarkably  happy.    Why 

**  From  the  1srs<e  eirele  of  the  beoufphere. 
At  if  the  ocntre  of  all  tweeU  met  hero^"* 

the  noble  Donor  should  select  a  spot,  where  he  carried  hostile 
arms,  can  only  be  accounted  for  on  the  imperishable  principle  of 
Ideal  attachment . 

^  Thus  was  the  period  at  length  arrived,  when  count  Rnmibid  re- 
viewed the  scenes  of  his  versatile  and  chequered  life,  and  remembered  tiie 
country  of  his  birth.  It  was  the  period  when  the  claims  of  ambitioD  woi 
the  vanities  of  the  world  were  to  find  their  true  j^ace  m  tiie  scale  agaiml 
the  more  ingpenuooi  feelings  and  convictions  of  the  sonL  This  ftnn,  wko 
had  risen  into  life  with  a  success  the  most  brilliant  and  unexampled;  wte 
for  successive  years  had  flourished  in  tbe  sunshine  of  royal  patronage:  wko 
had  seen  institutions  grow  up  under  his  forming  hand,  which  were  to  en- 
lighten and  improve  the  worid;  who  had  been  hailed  as  the  bene£u;torof 
cities,  and  caressed  as  the  favourite  of  courts — this  man,  in  the  twibgfat 
of  his  life,  felt  that  be  was  a  stranger  in  a  foreign  land.~-With  tbe  eye  of 
desire,  and  of  gratitude,  he  looked  back  to  the  rocky  shores  of  Nev* 
England. 

^'  Et  dukes  morieiu  remmiicUur  Argoi. 

<<  To  the  country  of  his  birth  count  Rumford  has  bequeadied  his  tat- 
tune  and  his  fame.  Tbe  lessons  of  patriotism  which  we  should  lean 
from  his  memorable  life^  are  important  and  convincing.  It  should  teach 
us  to  respect  ourselves,  to  value  our  resources,  to  cultivate  ourtaleiiti* 
Let  those  who  would  depreciate  our  native  genius,  recollect  tiiatbewas 
an  American.  Let  those  who  would  make  us  the  dependants  and  tribotaiMS 
of  the  old  world,  recollect  that  he  has  instructed  mankind*  Let  those 
who  would  despond  as  to  our  future  destinies,  remember  tiiat  his  cyi, 
which  has  wandered  over  the  continent  and  capitals  of  Europe,  settled  at 
last  upon  the  rising  prospects  of  this  western  worid— For  us  who  are  des- 
tined to  labour  in  the  path  that  he  has  marited  out,  and  to  follow  with  oar 
eyes,  though  not  with  our  steps,  the  brilliancy  of  his  career,  it  may  sufios 
to  acknowledge,  that  we  are  not  indifferent  to  the  honour  that  has  befiiBMi 
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.  vs;  tiiftt  ire  sre  seiiiible  of  the  magmtude  of  the  example  befiyreur,  that 
we  belie7e,  that  the  true  end  of  philosophy  is  to  be  afleftil  to  mankind, 
and  that  we  will  cheerfully  and  anxiously  enter  upon  the  duties  that  await 
us;  happy,  if  by  our  efforts,  we  can  hope  to  add  even  a  humble  trq>hy  to 
themonumentof  phOanthropy  and  science,  that  commemorates  the  name 
of  HIM,  of  whom  it  maj  in  truth  be  said,  that  he  lired  for  the  world,  and  that 
he  died  for  his  country.''    Ed.  P.  F.]- 
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{ConHnued/romp.  377.) 
Mr.  Sheridan  took  little  part  in  the  memorable  disputes  con* 
ceming  America.  The  prmcipal  efTortsof  his  parliamentary  oratory 
were  displayed  upon  the  following  occasions: — ^his  defence  of  Mr. 
Fox's  East  India  Bill — his  observations  on  ^ir.  Pitt's  Perfumery 
Bill,  in  the  year  1785 — his  Speech  on  the  Irish  Proportions  in 
the  same  year— The  part  which  he  took  in  the  question  of  the 
proper  mode  of  appomting  a  regency  on  the  first  appearance  of 
the  king's  illnessi  and  his  noble  conduct  during  the  Naval  Mutinyi 
which  was  so  justly  and  generously  extolled  by  Mr.  Pitt.  The 
wonderful  display  of  eloquence*  that  he  exhibited  on  the  trial  of 
Hastings  was  described  by  Burke,  in  a  passage  which  we  must 
be  permitted  to  transcribe: 

^  He  has  this  day  surprised  the  thousands  who  hung  with  rap- 
ture on  his  accents,  by  such  an  array  of  talents,  such  an  exhibi- 
tion of  capacity,  such  a  display  of  powers,  as  are  unparalleled  in 
the  annals  of  oratory;  a  display  that  reflected  the  highest  honour 
upon  himself,  lustre  upon  letters,  renown  upon  parliament,  glory 
upon  the  country.  Of  all  species  of  rhetoric,  of  every  kind  of 
eloquence  that  has  been  witnessed  or  recorded,  either  in  ancient 
or  modem  times;  whatever  the  acuteness  of  the  bar,  the  dignity 
of  the  senate,  the  solidity  of  the  judgment-seat,  and  the  sacred 
morality  of  the  pulpit,  have  hitherto  furnished,  nothing  has  sur- 
passed, nothing  has  equalled  what  we  have  heard  this  day  in 
Westminster  Hall.  No  holy  seer  of  religion — no  sage — no  states- 
manp— no  orator-^io  man  of  any  description  whatever  has  come 
up,  in  any  one  instance,  to  the  pure  sentiments  of  hiorality;  or,  in 
the  other,  to  that  variety  of  knowledge,  force  of  imagination, 
propriety  and  vivacity  of  allusion*  beauty  and  elegance  of  diction 
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Mfengrh  tnd  copieosiiess  W  style,  pathos  tnd  tuMmkf  «f  < 
ception,  to  which  we  bare  this  day  listened  widi  atdour  and  adnd- 
ration.  Prom  poetry  up  to  eloquence,  there  Is  not  a  species  of 
composition  of  which  a  complete  and  perfect  specimen  might  not 
from  that  single  speech  be  culled  and  selected." 

Mr.  Sheridan  was  the  constant  advocate  of  Parliamestaxy 
Reform,  though  without  the  dangerous  temerity  and  pernicious 
Tiolence  of  the  herd.  It  deserves,  however,  to  be  remarked,  that 
he  was  as  ready  as  those  whom  he  opposed  to  avail  himself  of 
bribery  and  corruption  in  order  to  obUun  a  seat  in  parliament,  asa 
member  of  the  town  oi  Sufford.  InthePublic  Characters  for  1799 
it  is  stated,  by  a  writer  who  is  avowedly  a  fiiend  to  Sheridan  and 
his  party,  that  although  the  candidate  experienced  uncommon' (Bm^ 
intere9tedne99  and  great  liberality  from  the  good  people  of  tlus 
town,  yet  he  was  soon  convinced  that  the  moderate  sum  of  1000/. 
VfAS  a  Hne  qua  nan  which  alone  could  bring  the  negodatioii  be- 
tween the  new  champion  of  liberty  and  the  independent  electors 
to  a  successful  conclusion.  Virtuous  as  that  borough  was,  it 
seems  that  even  patriots  were  required  to  bear  the  golden  bougln 
in  soliciting  the  privileges  of  representation,  like  other  men  of 
less  integrity  and  delicacy.  '^ 

Sed  noB  ante  datnr  tellarit  operta  iabire» 
Aorieomof  quam  quit  deoerpaerit  arbore  foBtoa. 

He  was  afterwards  a  candidate  for  Honiton  and  succeeded  in 
the  same  manner.  These  two  instances  serve  to  prove  that,  not- 
withstanding all  the  noise  about  rotten  boroughs,  in  those  which 
are  least  under  private  influence,  corruption  prevails  to  as  great 
an  extent  as  in  close  boroughs  where  that  influence  is  more  para- 
mount. 

It  is  worthy  of  observation  that  no  instance  has  ever  occurred 
of  the  seat  of  a  member  of  the  American  Congress  being  vacated 
on  this  account.  The  total  absence  of  complsdnt  en  that  score 
in  petitions  against  sittmg  members  shows  bow  much  better  we 
are  entitled  to  that  compliment  i{>  which  England  was  hailed  as 
the  land  of  liberty  and  good  sense. 

It  cannot  be  expected  that  we  should  follow  Mr.  Sheridan 
through  all  the  squabbles  of  the  Green  Room,  the  festivities  of 
social  intercourse  or  the  contendons  of  party.  The  prospects  of  his 
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early  life  wereof  thebrigklestkiietbiit  intlieeteidv^f^^l&TSy 
.the  borison  was  doaded  wkh  thick  daHLoett.  He  died  hi  July  1816; 
affording  in  his  end  a  melancholy  proof  that  <<  negligence  and 
irregularity,  long  continued,  will  make  knowledge  *:aiele88,  wit 
ridiculous,  and  genius  contemptible.'*  A  large  concourse  of  the 
nobility  and  most  eminent  personages,  followed  him  to  his  grare 
in  Poet's  Comer,  Westminster  Abbey,  where  hisbody  was  bter- 
red  near  thobe  of  Addison,  Garrick  and  Cumberland.  His  death 
was  followed,  as  usual,  by  that  pomp  of  panegyric,  in  which 
heaven  is  represented  as  rejoicing  in  the  acquisition  of  the  de- 
ceased, and  the  whole  land  in  grief  for  the  loss.  Among  other 
writfers,  counsellor  Philips  poured  forth  some  of  his  "  IrUh  Elo- 
quence" in  «<  A  Garland  for  the  Grave,"  8cc.  In  this  rantipole 
elegy  we  are  told,  but  why  we  cannot  discover,  that 

**  IfDomiM  wonhipM  the  {wth  which  he  trod^" 
and  that  Sheridan 

<*ItCOMtotlie  aegdsthAtleirthlaitheh'lyrvf 
He  is  goae  to  the  world  wheoee  ke  borrowed  bit  fire» 
And  the  brigbtett  and  best  of  tbe  beavenlj  cboir 
The  welcome  of  PanuliM  poor." 

From  this  tissue  of  disgusting  blasphemy  and  ridieulous 
bombast,  it  is  a  relief  to  turn  to  a  «  Monody"  which  was  spoken 
at  Drury  Lane  Theatre.  The  proem  of  this  performance  is  emi- 
nently beautiful. 

MFhea  the  test  nMblne  of  expiriof  dey 
In  •ammer's  twUight  weeps  itielf  ewej* 
Who  baUk  aot  felt  the  coftneas  of  the  boor 
Sink  on  tbe  beart— at  dew  along  tbe  flower? 
With  a  pore  feeling  wbicb  abiorbe  and  awei» 
While  Katnre  makes  that  melancholy  pause. 
Her  breathing  moment  on  the  bridge  where  Tiose 
Of  fight  and  darkness  forms  an  arsh  soblime, 
yn>o  hath  not  shared  that  calm  so  still  and  deep. 
The  foieeless  tbooght  which  woold  not  speak  bat  weep, 
A  bolj  concord— and  a  bright  regret, 
A  glorioos  sympathy  with  sans  that  set) 
Tit  not  harsh  sorrow— but  a  tenderer  wo^ 
Harmless  but  deair  to  gentle  hearts  below, 
Feh  whboat  bitterness— but  foB  and  clear, 
.  A  sweet  dejeetioa-   a  ( 
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Uiimiz*d  widi  woridly  grief— or  telliali  ttein* 
Sked  withoat  Aime    wnd  Mciet  without  pain. 
Bvea  at  tiM  tenderoest  tliat  hoar  iiistili» 
When  eBmnier's  daj  deeliaet  along  the  hiUf, 
So  feelt  the  fnlnets  of  oar  heart  and  eyes 
When  an  ofGenins  that  tan  periih— diet.** 

But  we  mutt  close  this  little  volume  lest  we  should  be  t 
ted  to  stray  too  far  from  our  subject.^-Mr.  Sheridan  was  the  latf 
of  a  bright  and  radiant  constellation  of  splendid  genius,   taleatf 
and  eloquence,  whose  meridian  beams  shone  full  upon  the  lait 
age,  and  whose  dying  rays  shed  a  pure  and  permanent  lostit 
upon  the  present    It  seems  to  have  been  the  singular  and  envi- 
able property  of  this  distinguished  man,  to  unite  in  himself  a  vafie* 
ty  of  talents,  any  of  which  would  characterize  the  possessor  ii 
a  man  of  taste,  and  some  of  which  would  singly  serve  to  immor- 
talize his  name.    A  poet,  an  orator,  a  dramatist,  a  writer,  a  moit 
delightful  companion — he  combined  in  his  character  whatever  » 
included  in  the  idea  of  genius.    As  a  poet  he  b  always  pleaang, 
and  his  poetry  flows  in  so  sweet  and  harmonious  a  channel,  that  w« 
cannot  withhold  our  admiration  from  t^e  writer,  or  our  affectka 
from  the  man.    In  the  Journals  of  Parliament,  he  will  be  iENUid 
improving,  illustrating,  convincing;  gaining  triumph  lor  a  good 
cause,  and  giving  energy  to  a  weak  one.    Other  speakers  might 
engage  the  house,  when  the  debate  was  young,  and  their  atteo- 
tion  fresh;  it  was  &r  him,  among  a  gifted  few,  to  awaken  tboj 
drooping  attention  by  the  vivid  and  finishing  strokes  of  eloqueooe 
and  wit  View  him  again  before  the  great  tribunal  of  the  natton^wor- 
king  miracles  in  a  bad  cause,  and  persevering  for  hours  and  days  in 
a  strain  of  unparalleled  eloquence,  every  part  of  which,  according  to 
the  judgment  of  those  who  heard  him,  might  well  pass  for  the  finish- 
ed excellence  of  oratory.  Behold  him  again  triumphant  in  the  The- 
atres—listen to  the  noisy  acclamations  of  the  many,  and  the  gen- 
tler, but  more  flattering  testimony  to  his  merit,  in  U)e  sober  ap- 
probation of  the  few;  or  observe  him  in  the  humbler  situatioo  of  a 
party-writer,  seconding  with  his  pen  the  powerful  impretsioii  of 
his  tongue,  abounding  with  arguments  that  persuade,  and  images 
that  illustrate! 

If  Sheridan  was  not  the  ac$ive  advocate,  he  was  never  tbe 
insidious  enemy  of  morality;  he  never  eraplojed  his  pea  to  de» 
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tract  from  the  loTeliness  of  virtue,  or  to  g^ve  an  interest  to  the 
gloomy  portrait  of  triumphant  vice;  he  never  ttudiouslf  adorned 
the  path  of  immorality  with  scenes  and  circumstances  of  pasttoo» 
creating  a  dangerous  sympathy,  but  feebly  exhibiting  their  per- 
nicious effects;  nor  did  he  strip  vice  of  her  hideousness,  to  clothe 
her  in  the  dignity  of  despair. 

Upon  the  whole,  if  we  wish  to  contemplate  Mr.  Sheridan 
with  that  favourable  regard  which  should  ever  be  the  portion  of 
departed  genius,  let  us  look  to  the  feiroess  of  his  political  life 
—to  the  firmness  and  integrity  of  his  public  character— to  his 
galantry^-his  spirit — his  generosity— -his  good-nature— and,  more 
than  all,  to  the  splendid  concentration  of  talents  that  adorned  his 
mind; — let  us  reflect  that  his  levities,  belonged  to  a  life  of  <^  failing 
wisdom" — that  they  were  the  follies  of  a  day,  and  as  such  will  be 
forgotten,  while  the  effects  of  his  genius  will  endure  forever. 
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pp.  60.  London.  Sharpe.   1815. 

A  rigid  censor  of  the  taste  of  the  age  might  quote,  in  support 
of  his  remonstrances,  the  frivolity  of  such  poetical  effusions  as 
that  which  is  now  before  us,  and  the  encouraging  reception  which 
they  have  experienced  from  the  public.  The  ancient  apologue, 
be  might  allege,  pointed  at  least  to  a  moral  lesson:  but  the  infe- 
rior animals  are  now  exhibited  as  busied  with  fashionable  balls 
and  routs;  even  shrubs  and  flowers  must  mingle  in  the  dance;  and, 
ere  long,  we  may  expect  to  hear  it  announced  that  the  Diamond 
hka  issued  cards  to  all  the  gems  and  precious  stones,  for  an  at 
AomCf  at  Golconda.  All  this  may  appear  abundantly  childish;  and 
yet,  testy  and  cynical  as  we  are  sometimes  reputed  to  be,  we  feel 
conscious  of  no  disposition  to  animadvert  on  those  nug£  canore 
which  have  in  any  degree  contributed  either  to  unknit  our  own 
brows,  or  to  allure  the  young,  the  gay,  or  the  fair  into  the  de- 
lightfiil  paths  of  natural  scienee.  The  prose-notes,  at  all  events, 
usually  administer  some  pleasing  or  striking  instruction;  and  the 
Terses  may  be  quietly  permitted  to  hang  out  as  an  elegant  decoy 
to  the  temple  of  philosophy. 

The  plan  of  this  little  piece  oi  badinage  is  neither  complex  nor 
unnecessarily  protracted:  yet  the  nature  of  the  subject  would  have 
easily  admitted,  and,  from  such  a  lively  and  amusuig  pen,  the 
public  would  have  more  than  tolerated,  a  greater  multiplicity  both 
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of  Jncideot  and  episode.-*>The  goddeu  Flora,  determined  not  ta 
be  surpassed  ia  splendour  and  gayety  by  the  beasts  and  birds,  inti- 
mates  to  all  her  loving  subjects,  through  the  intervention  of  the 
Rose,  her  royal  will  and  pleasure  to  celebrate  a  ceremonious  gala 
on  the  30th  of  June;  and  the  Rose, "  nothing  loth,"  charges  her 
messengers,  the  Gnomes  and  Sylphs,  with  a  bundle  of  invitationa 
to  the  principal  families  of  the  garden  and  the  field.  With  joy  and 
alacrity,  most  of  them  accept  the  honour,  and  make  auitaUe 
{reparations  for  the  assembly: 

'  But  some — ^would  you  think  itf— declined  to  be  gay. 

And  sent  their  excuses  for  staying  aw^y* 

The  stately  old  Aloe,  an  alien  bom, 

And  brought  from  afar  the  parterre  to  adorn, 

Apologized  much  that  he  eoold  not  appear, 

Hav;^ng  only  his  every-day  jacket  in  wean 

'Twould  be  long  ere  he  hoped  such  a  scene  to  partake  in. 

For  his  holiday  clothes  took  a  century  making. 

Poor  Martgold  mourned  her  unlucky  mishap 

To  need,  about  noon-tide,  a  regular  nap. 

The  Cyclamen  chaneed  tobe  wholly  in  blaek; 

Mimosa  had  just  had  a  nervous  attack; 

Mignonette  had  long  felt  herself  drooping,  indeed. 

It  was  very  much  fearad  she  was— going  to  seed. 

The  Torch-Tbistle  tboi^siit  it  fats  duty  to  state 

That  'twould  shock  all  his  friends  to  see  him  at  the  ftte; 

He'd  an  utter  avenion  t»  parties  a<  noon, 

But  would  join  in  a  daace  by  the  light  of  the  moon. 

The  Primrose  of  Eveihng, — ^to  solitude  nrooe. 

In  the  stillness  of  twili^t  found  musing  alone, 

A  romantic  young  lady,-«was  heard  to  declare 

That,  for  her  part,  she  hated  all  bustle  and  glaras, 

PrefiuriDg  cum  nature  and  inBocent  leisure 

To  (hat  feverish  riot  which  Folfy  caUa  pteanne. 

Of  all  the  fair  hostess's  kin^hned  and  name. 

The  Austrian  Rose  made  excuses  froaa  shamet 

For  his  breath,  says  report,  was  so  strong,  it  belied 

The  fond  prejudice  formed  from  his  graceful  outside^ 

Euphorbia  sent  from  the  hot-house  to  say 

That  in  England  she  never  attempts  to  be  gay, 

Reservuig  the  dalicale  bloom  ef  her  ^lowefs 

Pqr  a  clime  more  congenial  and  blighter  than  oar^ 

It  is  thus  with  the  tender  sensation  oi  Loves, 

It  buds  only  on  earth,  but  it  blouami  above. 

*  Some  few  little  beauties  of  Flora's  creatioiu.       ^ 
For  certain  good  reasons,  had  no  invitation;-^ 
For  the  Boss  had  been  fiearfirl  her  spirits  would  taJl 
At  the  dvooping  appearance  of  poor  Widow  Wail, 
And  deemed  it  were  highly  improper  to  meet 
So  doohtfiil  a  person  as  jouag  BnraR  SmEST, 
And  rude  to  invite,  among  plants  of  good  breeding* 
Bagged  Robin,  and  Catch-vi^t,  and  Lovx-lies-x-ru(sim«^. 
Lookm^  down  with  contempt  on  the  pride  of  fineclathes^ 
She  avoided  the  Cockscomb  and  spruce  Powdkrsp  Bsauk 
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And  hating  false  gandinew,  even  on  gay  dayi. 

Turned  away  with  abhorrence  from  all  Pain  ted  Ladies. 

NioELLA,  unhappily  destined  to  claim 

From  the  vulgar  a  homely  and  ludicrous  name, 

Was  quite  out  of  humour  to  find  herself  slighted 

And  wholly  left  out  in  the  list  of  invited. 

Not  so  Belladonna,  whose  dowers  shrink  away, 

Ab  if  conscious  of  g^ilt,  from  the  gaze  of  the  day; 

She,  sullenly  moping  in  murky  recesses, 

Is  heedless  of  all  but  of  Luna's  caresses. 

And  ever  delighting  in  dulness  and  gloom, 

Haunts,  witch-like,  the  ruin,  the  church-yard,  and  tomb. 

All  the  others,  employed  in  the  arts  of  adonung. 

Impatiently  waited  the  Jubilee  morning. ' 

That  morning,  at  length,  is  ushered  in,  all  balmy  and  blithe* 
some;  and  the  decorated  parties  issue  forth,  arriving  at  the  des- 
tined spot  about  one  o'clock.  The  Rose,  who  does  the  honours, 
and  her  numerous  varieties,  shkie  conspicuous  in  the  throngs 

*  Then  a  (bad  pair  arrired  from  the  neighbouring  dell, 

Amaryllis  the  fair,  and  Miss  Lily  the  Belle. 

Messrs.  Stocks,  fVom  their  office.  Change- Alley,  Cornhill, 

Brought  their  managing  clerk,  little  Mr.  Jonq,i;il; 

The  Iris  came  with  them,  and  close  by  his  side 

Was  a  dashing  young  damsel,  by  name  London  Pride. 

Major  Vinca  the  Grreat  Periwincle, — ^was  seen 

In  a  salver-shaped  jacket  of  ultra-marine; 

And  adorned  as  he  was,  yet  his  son,  though  a  Minor, 

Appeared  than  the  father  both  sweeter  and  finer. 

With  these,  in  an  uniform  nearly  the  same. 

The  v.eteran  Major  Convolvulus  oame^ 

So  infirm  iahis  limbs,  and  so  tall  in  his  port, 

That  he  constantly  needed  a  stick  for  support 

Lof  high  in  the  midst,  overtopping  the  r^t. 

The  SuN-PLowBR  reared  his  broad  saffirony  crest; 

But  he  slighted  the  beROties  around^  and  his  eye 

Was  incessantly  fixed  on  the  orb  of  the  sky. 

Tboa  darling  &iieA,  thou  child  of  the  waste. 

In  Nature's  most  lovely  simplicity  drest. 

Whose  tufts,  amid  all  that  is  cheerless  and  rude, 

Afford  to  the  wild  bird  its  shelter  and  food; 

Lone  orphan  of  Flora!  thou  too  hast  come  forth 

From  those  hills  where  thou  wav'st  to  the  breeze  of  the  north, 

And  appear'st  in  the  crowd  as  engaging  and  pretty  « 

As  the  sweet  village-maid  among  belles  of  the  city.' 

The  PrimrotCj  Tulifij  Anemoncy  Woodbine^  Jaamincj  Pinky  Car* 
natioTiy  Sec.  &c.,  as  they  pass  in  review,  are  characterized  with 
equal  felicity;  until  the  bard,  despairing  of  enumerating  all  the 
beaux  and  belies  of  the*festival,  seems  comforted  with  the  re- 
flection that  he  has  at  least  culled  <  a  nosegay  for  Kittt.' — The 
insect  and  feathered  nations  contribute  to  enliven  the  joyous  scene, 
while  solid  and  liquid  fare  are  thus  amply  furnished  for  the  guests 

vol..  III.  3  o 
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*  The  provident  Ro«e,  in  a  nook  of  the  glade. 

Had  a  dozen  lon^  tables  for  banqueting^  laid. 

And  ordered,  at  mtenrals  during  the  rout. 

The  refreshments  prepared  to  be  handed  about. 

Old  CoRN-FLOwcR  had  sent  her  some  cakes  of  his  baking;^ 

The  CAif DTTUFT,  swee^eats,  and  jams  of  her  making; 

The  Butter-cup,  milk-maid,  brought  junket  and  wheji 

The  Pewtebwort,  dishes  and  plates  in  his  tray. 

Herb-Cbristopher  offered  his  service  to  wait; 

Herb-Robert  appeared  in  his  livery  of  state; 

And  Sweet- William,  so  handsome,  and  gay,  and  polite. 

In  a  rich  suit  of  crimson,  embroidered  with  white. 

Showed  all  that  attention  which  fitly  displayed  is 

By  gfallant  young  men  to  the  wants  of  the  ladies. 

The  Rose  deck^  the  tables  with  pleasing  devices; 

The  Snow-drop*  supplied  a  profusion  of  ices; 

But  the  plants  of  the  Green-house  refused  'em  throbgii  fear. 

As  unwholesome  to  eat  at  that  time  of  the  year. 

So  the  PiTCHBR-PLAirr  famished  a  plentiful  draught 

Fresh  drawn  from  the  clouds,  which  was  eagerly  quaff'd; 

And  while  Am artllis,  the  handmaid  of  Flora, 

With  dimple  of  Hebe,  and  blush  of  Aurora, 

In  Campanula  goblets  of  silver  and  blue, 

Handed  round,  from  his  vessel,  the  glistening  dew, 

Sweet  Cowslip  the  lass  and  Rose  Buroundt  join, 

And,  kissing  each  cup,  turn  the  water  to  wine. 

'  As  evening  was  closing,  to  wind  up  the  whcde. 
The  light  little  Columbine  danced  a  pa$  teul; 
Then  Rockets  went  off  in  a  brilliant  display. 
And  the  Birds  with  a  chorus  concluded  the  day.* 

Fastidious  must  be  that  critic  who  with-holds  the  smile  of  appro- 
bation from  verses  so  easy,  sprightly)  and  gracefuL-^They  are 
accompanied  by  Unes  Mcnt  with  a  Fiotetj  on  Valentine*^  J^ay^  and 
by  the  Rotc^budj  which  would  not  disgrace  any  reputable  collec- 
tion of  fugitive  pieces. — ^The  explanatory  notes  are  neither  pe* 
dantic  nor  fati^ing;  and  they  are  calculated  to  convey  some  in- 
teresting information  to  those  who  are  strangers  to  the  habits  of 
the  vegetable  tribes. 

*  The  Bnovf'drop  on  the  dOth  of  Jane  is  rtther  a  violent  aiisehroiusm« 
for  a  poet'— Why  overlook  Che  serrices  of  the  icepUmt? 
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U  fwrte  9j  Leeturet  ah  Dramatie  Art  and  Liieratwef  by  Aogustot  WilKam 
Sehlegel:  triAs^ted  from  the  origintl  Gemum  bj  JohQ  Black.  8to.  2  Tob. 
IL  U,  Boards.  Baldwio  and  Co.  1815. 

A  ^URSB  of  lecuturcs  on  the  dramatic  art  having  been  an- 
nounced by  M.  Sehlegel  at  Vienna,  in  the  spring  of  1 808,  the 
emperor  of  Germany  transmitted  to  him  in  liis  own  hand-writ- 
ing the  permission  which  had  been  solicited  for  the  delivery  of 
them;  and  a  brilliant  audience  of  nearly  three  hundred  persons, 
including  courtiers,  artists,  ladies  distinguished  for  accomplish- 
ment, men  of  letters,  and  celebrated  actors  assembled  with  ea- 
ger curiosity.  Madame  de  Stael,  who  was  one  of  the  hearers, 
has  recorded  the  strong  impression  which  was  made  on.  all  by 
the  lecturer's  judicious  selection  of  instruction  and  the  splendid 
interventions  of  his  eloquence;  and  the  public  admiration  excited 
by  the  delivery  has  not  been  in  any  degree  disappointed,  now 
that  the  discourses  ai'e  collected  and  revised,  and  exposed  by 
distant  publication  to  the  severer  ordeal  of  literary  examiners. 
Yet,  in  all  lectures,  something  must  be  sacrificed  to  immediate 
and  obvious  effect;  and,  whatever  be  the  topic,  the  public  speaker 
must  exaggerate  in  good  or  bad,  in  order  that  his  audience  may 
feel  electrified.  The  oral  critic,  therefore,  cannot  afford  a  jus- 
tice so  impartial  as  the  writer. 

We  shall  run  over  the  lectures,  one  by  «be:  but,  trusting  to 
public  perusal  for  a  general  dissemination  of  their  contents,  we 
shall  not  attempt  a  minute '  analysis,  or  a  complete  epitome;  ra- 
ther endeavouring  to  dwell  on  the  questionable  sentences  of 
award,  or  portions  of  theory.  Disposed  to  rationality  more  than 
to  mysticism,  we  are  apt  to  doubt  when  we  do  not  understand; 
and  some  platonic  flights  ef  style,  or  system,  in  M.  Sehlegel,  not 
being  easily  reduced  to  perspicuous  definition,  these  we  mistrust. 
We  are  not  fond,  moreover,  of  a  priori  criticism,  which  makes 
the  guage  first,  and  then  tries  the  work  by  it.  We  think  that  it 
is  possible  to  admire  Shakspeare  without  deifying  Calderon,  al- 
though M.  Schlegel's  plan  of  paneg3rric  applies  equally  to  both; 
and  our  feelings  allot  a  higher  value  to  Euripides,  to  Diderot,  and 
to  Kotzebue,  than  these  writers  can  be  permitted  to  claim  under 
a  scheme  of  appreciation,  which  assigns  to  domestic  tragedy  and 
sentimental  drama  the  lowest  rank  in  art.  <<  Toua  iet  genrra  aont 
bonay  hora  Ic  genre  ennuyeuxy**  said  Voltaire,  liberally  and  justly; 
and,  of  course,  we  should  praise  or  blame  by  the  head,  and  not 
by  the  class.  Greater  power  may  be  displayed  by  one  artist  in  a 
secondary  line  of  art,  than  by  another  in  the  first 

The  introductory  lecture  treats  of  the  spirit  of  true  criticism,  . 
and  here  a  good  passage  occurs: 

*  Before  I  proceed  farther,  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  respecting  the 
spirit  of  my  criticism,  a  study  to  which  I  have  devoted  a  great  part  of  my 
life.  We  sec  numbers  of  men,  and  even  whole  nations,  so  much  fettered 
by  the  habits  of  their  education,  and  modes  of  living,  that  they  cannot 
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ihake  Umneelres  itee  tem  them,  erca  m  the  enjogriiMBt  of  th«  fiae  uti. 
Ncrthing^  to  tbem  appeals  natuffal,  proper,  or  beautSiil,  which  is  fore^  to 
their  language,  their  roamiers,  or  their  social  relatioiM.  In  this  exehi- 
sive  mode  of  seeing  and  feeling,  it  is  no  doubt  pos&ible,  by  means  rf  cvlti- 
ration  to  attain  a  great  nicety  of  discrimination  in  the  narrow  circl  Srithin 
which  the/  are  limited  and  circnmscribed.  But  no  man  can  be  a  true 
critic  or  connoisseur  who  does  net  possess  an  umyersniity  of  mind,  who 
does  not  posses3  the  flenibility,  which,  throwing  aside  all  penosaf  predi- 
lections  and  blind  habits,  enables  him  to  traMport  hiraaelf  iato  the  peoo- 
(iarities  of  other  ages  and  oationa,  to  feel  them  as  it  were  from  their  fn>- 
per  central  point,  and,  what  ennoBles  human  nature,  to  recogsise  and 
respect  whatever  is  beautiful  and  g^nd  under  those  external  modifica- 
tions which  are  necessary  to  their  existence,  and  which  sometimes  erea 
seem  to  disgpiise  them.' 

M.  Schlegel  then  proceeds  to  point  out  the  charactenadc  dif- 
ference of  taste  between  the  ancients  aad  the  iBoderna;  which  » 
traced  principally  to  the  diversity  of  religous  persuasion  tibat  pre- 
vailed in  the  old  and  in  the  new  world.  The  same  kleft  was 
maintained  by  us  in  M.  Rev.  Vol.  xviii.  N;.  S.  p.  139.  Thm 
lecturer  would  api^y  the  epithet  cla—ical  to  those  Cbrmsi  «r 
moulds^  in  which  ancient  works  of  art  are  ahapadj  «iid  the  Itiva 
romantic  to  those  fiorms,  or  nioul4s,  in  which  modierti  wof^s  cf 
art  are  sliaped.  In  reviewing  the  late  Mr.  Pye's  C^mnutnigwy  on 
jiriatQtl€*8  PoeUcMfVe  opposed  the  6«Mic  drama  to  tkn^  Greek 
drama  in  a  similar  spirit  of  classification.  If  M.  ScUe^el  be  cot^ 
rect  in  supposmg  that  the  Gothic  nations  borrowed  from  Spun 
those  early  specimens  ol  dramatic  art  which  becaou)  their  fevettr- 
ite  domestic  modles  the  denominacion  romantic  drama  maf  be  iIm 
more  exact. 

The  ancients,  and  their  imitators  the  Italians  aad  Freach*  are 
described  as  constituting  the  ciaasicai  school  of  art,  while  the 
Spaniards,  the  English,  and  tbe  Germans,  belong  to  the  romantie. 
The  latter  school  appears  to  be  the  more  natural  of  tbe  two,  and 
to  include  less  of  the  local  and  conventional  in  its  mamien  aace 
tbe  <^  Sakontala,"  a  Hindoo  drama,  composed  in  complete  dis- 
connection with  either  the  ancient  or  the  modem  litenMre  of 
Europe,  approaches  much  nearer  in  structure  to  a  play  of  Sbalcs- 
peare  than  to  a  play  of  Sophocles;  and  so  does  "  The  Or^iao  of 
China,"  in  its  native  form.  If  we  remember  rightlyt  it  was 
Herder  who,  by  his  Thapsody  on  Shakspeare,  first  gave  to  tlie 
German  critics  the  luminous  idea,  that  the  Gothic  or  romamic 
drama  should  be  considered  as  a  peculiar  form  ef  act,  havmg 
laws  and  conditions  of  its  own;  and  that  it  is  not  less  beautifel» 
and  is  far  more  convenient  and  comprehensive^  thsa  the  Greek 
plan  of  drama,  which  could  not  have  included  in  one  wbole  die 
representation  of  any  great  event,  such  as  the  usurpation  of  Mac- 
beth, the  conspiracy  of  Venice,  or  the  revolution  of  Swisserland 
under  William  T^ll.  With  a  chorus  of  furies,  -fischylus  could 
leap  over  the  bounds  of  space  and  time  in  his  Qrestesy  and  jet 
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observe  sufficient  probability:  but,  in  general,  the  supposed  pre- 
sence of  an  unchanged  chorus,  during  the  entire  action,  confined 
nearly  to  one  spot  and  to  one  day  the  incidents  that  were  intro- 
duced into  a  Greek  tragedy.  Hence  a  scene  of  family-distress 
is  commonly  the  utmost  attainment  ot  the  classical  poet;  and 
a  cluster  of  mdependent  plays,  a  trilogy,  was  requisite  to  exhibit 
on  the  Athenian  stage  the  events  of  a  single  Gothic  drama. 

<  The  phenomena  of  nature,'  says  M.  Schlegel  in  his  second 
lecture, '  flow  into  one  another,  and  do  not  possess  an  indepen- 
dent existence;  a  work  of  art,  on  the  contrary,  must  be  a  con- 
nected whole,  and  complete  within  itself.  Certainly,  great  skill 
b  requisite,  in  the  dramatic  poet,  neatly  to  detach  an  historic  in- 
cident from  its  causes  and  effects,  so  as  to  give  it  a  beginning,  a 
middli;,  and  an  end;  and  to  round  it  gracefully  into  a  plot  sepa- 
rate and  entire,  and  progressively  interesting.  The  historical 
plays  of  Shakspeare  do  not  alwavs  attain  this  perfection:  some- 
times the  action  wants  unity,  as  m  Henry  IV.,  from  the  admix- 
ture of  extraneous  characters  and  incidents;  sometimes  it  wants 
wholeness,  as  in  the  second  part  of  Henry  IV.,  there  being  no 
proper  catastrophe,  or  termination  oi  th^tory;  and  sometimes  it 
wants  progressive  interest,  as  in  Henxy  v  III.,  and  is  prolonged 
beyond  the  period  which  decided  the  &te  of  the  principal  per- 
sonages. TOO  close  an  imitation  of  nature^  or  adherence  to  tact) 
has  occasioned  these  faults. 

We  have  also  an  explanation  of  the  division  of  dramatic  art  in- 
to tragic  and  comic  pieces,  and  the  greater  severity  of  the  an- 
cients is  asserted  in  keeping  each  kind  unmixed.  It  may  be  sus- 
pected, however,  that  we  possess  castrated  Alexandrian  editions  of 
the  ancient  dramatists.  Aristarchus  is  known  to  have  struck  out 
many  idle  passages  from  Homer;  the  managers  of  an  Alexandrian 
theatre  may  have  rejected  many  from  JEscbylus;  and  we  perhaps 
inherit  only  what  the  pruning  knife  of  the  critic  has  spared.  In 
the  Prometheus^  the  entrance  of  the  crazy  old  maid  lo  must  have 
been  intended  (or  comic  effect:  clad  in  a  cow-hide,  with  homst 
and  in  avowed  search  of  a  sublime  husband,  she  must,  with  her 
mops  and  moes,  have  excited  derision;  and  the  chorus  satirically 
tell  her,  that  it  would  have  been  better  to  marry  an  artisan  than  to 
speculate  on  climbing  the  bed  of  a  divinity.  In  the  Pertiansf  the 
ironic  character  of  the  whole  dialogue  is  a  thoroughly  comic  emo- 
tion; and  the  return  of  Xerxes,  a  ^gitive,  with  nothing  left  but  a 
quiver  of  unshot  arrows,  his  unmanly  grief,  and  the  chorus  of  old 
noblemen,  parodying  the  manner  in  which  women  were  wont  to 
beat  their  breasts  and  howl  at  funerals,  must  have  convulsed  an 
Athenian  audience  with  loud  laughter.  Potter,  in  his  translation 
of  iEschylus,  has  missed  the  true  tone  of  this  piece:  his  dialogue 
imitates  the  sedate  style  of  Thomson's  Agamemnon,  instead  of 
the  khe  tragic  of  Tom  Thumb;  and  his  choral  odes  affect  the 
elegant  diction  of  Gray,  instead  of  the  overcharged  manner  of 
the  Probationary  Odes^  which  were  before  him.    The  PernanB 
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of  JEschylus  are  throughout  written  in  the  mock-^heroic  spirit 
of  Chrononbotonthologos.  We  are  mortified  to  see  critic  af> 
ter  critiC)  and  even  M.  Schlegei  himself,  mistaking  comedjr  for 
tragedy.  He  professes  to  treat  with  contempt  the  translatmi  of 
Father  Brumoy,  but  he  slips  into  the  same  blunder. 

Lecture  iii.  is  an  excellent  composition,  describing  the  struc- 
ture of  the  Greek  stage  with  luminous  clearness  and  learned  re- 
search. This  account  would  exceed  our  limits  as  a  quotation:  but 
it  deserves  the  attentive  consultation  of  every  classical  scholar. 
Barth^l6my  is  censured  for  comparing  the  ancient  tragedy  with 
the  modern  opera:  .since  the  delivery  of  the  Greek  actors  resem- 
bled chant  rather  than  recitative,  and  had  principally  for  its  object 
to  render  audible  to  vast  crouds  the  words  of  the  poet;  while  the 
chorus  sang  in  unison,  accompanied  with  simple  instrumentSy 
rather  intended  to  indicate  and  regulate  the  rhythm  than  to  over- 
power the  voices.  The  use  of  masks  is  ingeniously  but  not  sa^ 
tisfactorily  defended  by  M.  Schlegel;  it  occasions  a  loss  of  pa- 
thetic expression  and  change  of  feeling,  for  which  no  physiog- 
nomical adapution  can  be  an  indemnity:  but  for  impassive  beiDgs» 
such  as  ghosts,  gods,  and  the  witches  in  Macbeth,  masks  migl^ 
still  perhaps  be  used  with  good  effect. 

M.  Schlegel  observes  that  the  conception  of  the  Greek  trage* 
dy  was  ideal;  and  that  it  aimed  at  heroic  delineation,  at  a  colossal 
majesty,  and  a  grace  beyond  naturo.  This  i^  true  of  ^schylus,less 
true  of  Sophocles,  and  not  at  all  of  Euripides; — ^it  is  true  of  French 
tragedy  generally,  of  Young  among  the  English,  and  of  Schiller 
among  the  Germans.  What  b  the  proper  inference?  Merely  that 
the  heroic  is  a  praiseworthy  branch  of  art;  and  that  to  excel  in  it 
has  in  all  civilized  ages  and  countries  founded  permanent  reputa- 
tion. M.  Schlegel,  however,  seems  inclined  to  place  the  essence  of 
art  in  this  elevation  more  than  human;  on  which  principle  EurijM- 
des,  Shakspeare,  and  Goethe,  the  poets  who  aro  truest  to  nature 
and  most  various  in  their  delineations,  must  be  pushed  back  into 
the  infeior  ranks.  Grandeur  of  manner,  in  the  arts  of  design  as 
in  the  dramatic  art,  is  accomplished  by  the  omission  of  detail,  but 
truth  of  nature  by  the  insertion  of  it:  hence  some  incompatibility 
must  always  subsist  between  the  ideal  and  the  true;  between  the 
beautiful  and  the  characteristic;  between  the  heroic  and  the  na- 
tural. Why  not  award  equal  degrees  of  praise  to  equal  degrees  of 
excellence  in  either  department? 

Something  is  said  concerning  the  object  and  purpose  of  trage- 
dy; and  it  is  remarked  that  commentators  are  not  agreed  about 
the  meaning  of  Aristotle,  who  maintains  that  by  the  operation  of 
dramatic  fear  and  pity  the  passions  are  to  be  epurated. — ^Let  us 
attempt  the  same  thought  in  modern  phraseology,  and  surely  its 
justice  will  be  admitted.  Every  stage-hero  pleads  eloquently  the 
caused  of  the  passion  which  agitates  him;  and  hence  a  higher  degree 
of  fellow-feeling  is  i^oused  among  the  spectators,  Uian  similar 
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pasftioDi  would  awaken  in  real  life:— but  the  fear  of  impeiiding 
evil  and  vindictiTe  retribution^  and  pity  fiM*  suffering  to  be  infiicted 
or  incurred,  are  also  carried  farther  on  the  theatre  tlum  in  real 
life.  Thus  the  consequences  of  strong  passions  are  made  artifi- 
cially visible  during  their  very  prevalence.  The  rival-sympa- 
thies are  called  into  lively  action,  pending  a  wilder  decree  of 
fury  than  such  as  is  usually  compatible  with  any  foresight  or 
circumspection;  and  the  dramatic  spectator  learns,  in  consequence^, 
to  bear  the  simultaneous  presence  of  contending  strong  emotions* 
Thb  exercise  of  fear  and  pity,  during  the  very  whirlwind  of  our 
feelings,  progressively  enables  us  to  overcome  that  tendency  to  an 
exclusive  parUal  ane-Me  view  of  a  case,  which  commonly  at- 
tends orgasm  of  excitement.  Hence  self-control  is  acquired  at 
the  theatre;  and  the  frequenter  of  plays  will  insensibly  attain  a 
power  of  contemplating  the  different  probable  consequences  of 
conduct,  under  a  degree  of  internal  passion  which  would  operate 
on  untutored  persons  like  a  blind  impulse,  like  an  over-ruling 
necessity.  iEscbylus  paints  every  passion  in  the  state  in  which  it 
would  exist  among  men  untaught  by  the  theatre.  The  earliest 
dramatist  had  observed  mankind  in  that  condition:  but,  already, 
in  the  characters  of  Sophocles,  the  emotions  painted  have  lost 
something  of  their  native  unity  and  vehemence;  they  betray  a 
mixture  of  extrtnsle  regards;  they  have  been  purged  of  their  ex- 
cesses by  fear  and  pity. 

A  little  unintelligible  mysticism  occurs  in  this  lecture,  chiefly 
derived  from  studying  the  writings  of  Kant;  a  philosopher  who  is 
valuable  to  the  metaphysician  for  his  originality,  hut  is  extensive- 
ly subversive  of  good  taste  in  writing  by  the  neoteric  jargon  of 
scholastic  terms  which  he  introduced. 

Lecture  iv.  disserts  well  on  iEschylus;  and  the  author's  re- 
marks on  the  trilogy  deserve  selection: 

*  Among  the  remaining  pieces  of  ^schylns,  we  have  what  is  highly  de- 
serving of  our  attention,  a  complete  trilogy.  The  antiquarian  account 
of  trilogies  i»  this,  that  in  the  more  early  times  the  poet  did  not  contend 
for  the  prize  with  a  single  piece,  but  with  three,  whidi  however  were  not 
always  connected  together  by  their  contents,  and  that  a  fourth  satirical 
drama  was  also  attached  to  them.  All  these  were  successively  represen- 
ted in  one  day.  The  idea  which  we  must  form  of  the  trilogy  in  relation 
to  the  tragic  art  is  this:  a  tragedy  cannot  be  indefinitely  length^ied  and 
continued,  like  the  Homeric  epic  poem  for  example,  to  which  whole  rhap- 
sodies have  been  appiended;  for  this  is  too  independent  and  complete  with 
itself.  Notwithstanding  Uiis  circumstance,  however,  several  tragedies 
may  be  connected  together  by  means  of  a  common  destiny  running 
throughout  all  their  actions  in  one  g^reat  cycle.  Hence  the  fixing  on  the 
number  three  admits  of  a  satisfactory  explanation.  It  is  the  thesis,  the 
antithesis,  and  the  connection.  The  advantage  of  this  conjunction  was 
that,  in  the  consideration  of  the  connected  fiaibles,  a  more  ample  degree 
of  ^^ratification  was  derived  than  could  possibly  be  obtained  from  a  single 
action.  The  objects  of  the  three  tragedies  might  be  separated  by  a  wide 
interval  of  time,  or  fi>llow  close  upon  one  another. 
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*  The  three  pieces  of  the  trilQQr  of  JEachylos  are  Jtgatnemnom^  the 
Cho^hoTct  or  ElectrOy  and  the  Ewnenitki  or  Furieg,  Hie  object  of 
Ae  orst  is  the  nrarder  of  AgamemnoB  by  Clytenmestra,  on  bis  retm 
from  Trmr.  in  the  second,  Oivstes  afpengns  his  father  by  killiiig'  his 
mother:  /uh  pirns  ei  toelmnOtm  SMfeifk  This  deed^  althongh  peqietratei 
from  the  most  powerful  motives,  is  r^vgnMit  howev>er  t»  natural  and 
moral  order.  Orestes  as  a  prince  was,  it  is  true,  entitled  to  ezesciaejos- 
tice  even  on  the  members  of  his  own  family;  but  he  was  under  the  ne* 
cessity  of  stealing  in  disguise  into  the  dwemng  of  the  tyrannical  osor- 
per  or  his  throne,  and  of  going  to  work  like  an  assassin.  The  memory  of 
his  fiaither  pleads  his  excuse;  but,  although  Cljrtemnestra  has  deoerred 
death,  the  blood  of  hie  mother  sdM  rises  up  in  judgment  agaiost  hisL 
Tins  is  lepresented  in  the  £nmenidee  in  the  form  of  aoootention  aoMeg 
the  gods,  some  of  whom  approve  of  the  deed  of  Orestes,  iphile  othem  per* 
secute  him«  tiU  at  last  the  divine  wisdom,  under  the  figure  of  Minerva, 
Te<M)ncile8  the  opposite  claims,  establishes  a  peace,  and  puts  an  end  to  the 
long  series  of  crimes  and  punishments  which  desolated  the  royal  house  of 
Atreus.  A  considerable  interval  takes  place  between  the  period  of  the 
first  and  second  pieces,  during  which  Orestes  grows  up  to  manhood.  The 
second  and  third  arecoBBeoted  togedierinme^tely  m  the  oider  of  timew 
Orestes  takes  fligl^  afler  the  murder  of  his  mother  t*  Delpfat»  wiiei«  w% 
find  him  at  the  comraenceHient  of  tine  Eumenideai 

*  In  each  of  the  two  first  pieces,  there  U  a  visible  refiexeaoe  to  the  oae 
which  follows.  In  Agamemnon,  Cassandra  and  the  chorus  prophesy,  at 
the  close,  to  the  arrogant  Clytemnestra  and  her  paramour  JEgisthus,  the 
punishment  which  awaits  them  at  the  hands  of  Orestes.  In  the  Choe- 
pbone,  Orestes,  immediately  after  the  execution  of  the  deed,  finds  no  km- 
ger  any  repose;  the  furies  of  his  mother  beg^  te  persecute  him,  and  he 
aBDounoes  his  resolution  of  takng  refiige  in  Deipfii. 

« Thec(»iBection  is  therefore  evident  thmughout,  and  we  may  iiwiifi 
the  three  pieces,  which  were  connected  together  even  in  <he  represents 
tion,  as  so  many  acts  of  one  great  and  entire  drama.  I  mention  this  as  a 
preliminary  justification  of  Shakspeare  and  other  modem  poets,  in  con- 
necting together  in  one  representation  a  laiger  circle  of  human  destinies, 
as  we  can  produce  to  ^e  critics  who  object  to  this  the  supposed  exanq>fe 
of  the  ancients.' 

Shakspeare's  Macbeth  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  tiits  tri- 
logy of  ^schylus,  which  gives,  in  three  distinct  acts,  a  historj  of 
the  house  of  Agamemnon.  In  Macbeth^  also,  are  three  acta,  or 
deeds,  distinct  from  each  other,  and  separated  by  long  intervals 
of  time;  namely,  the  regicide  of  Duncan,  the  murder  oi  Banquet 
and  the  fall  of  Macbeth;  the  first  serving  te  show  how  he  «n^^*^ 
his  elevation,  the  second  how  he  abused  it,  and  the  ttiird  how  be 
lost  it  A  chorus  of  supernatural  beings,  the  witches  of  Shaks^ 
peare  operate  like  the  furies  of  ^schylus,  m  both  these  tragic 
poems,  hovers  over  the  fate  of  the  hero;  and,  by  impressing  oa 
the  spectator  the  consciousness  of  an  irre^stible  necessity,  all  the 
extenuation  which  the  atrocities  could  admit  is  introduced.  Cel- 
ticism, in  comparing  the  master-pieces  of  these  master-poets^ 
may  be  permitted  to  hesitate,  bitt  not  to  draw  stakes.  To  thm 
plot  or  fable  of  Shakspeare  must  be  allowed  the  merit  of  posses- 
sing,  in  the  higher  degree,  wholeness,  connection,  and  ascending 
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interest.  The  character  of  Clytemnestra  may  be  weighed  with- 
out disparagement  agiun^  that  of  Lady  Macbeth:  but  all  the 
•ther  delineations  are  superior  in  our  Shakspeare;  his  characters 
are  more  various,  more  marked,  more  consistent,  more  natural, 
more  mtuitive.  The  style  of  £schylus,  if  distinguished  for  a 
majestic  energetic  simplicity,  greatly  preferable  to  the  mixt  me- 
taphors and  puns  of  Shakspeare,  has  still  neither  the  richness  of 
thought  nor  the  versatility  of  diction  which  we  find  displayed  in  the 
English  tragedy. 

M.  Schlegel's  extensive  commentary  on  this  trilogy  of  £schy- 
lus  is  an  admirable  critical  diatribe;  original,  classical,  and  just. 
The  Sufifiliants  are  stated  to  form  one  act  of  a  trilogy,  of  which 
the  two  others,  intitled  the  iKgyptians  and  the  Danidds,*  are  lost., 
The  Seven  before  Theben  ought  to  have  been  censured  for  the 
needless  superfluity  of  narration;  the  dramatist  should  bring 
every  possible  incident  into  action  before  the  spectator:  but  here 
every  pretence  is  seized,  as  on  the  French  stage,  to  transform  ac- 
tion into  epic  poetry.  Prometheus  chained^  as  we  have  already 
observed,  is  a  tragi-comedy,  the  entrance  of  lo  being  obviously 
intended  for  ludicrous  effect;  the  Jire-bringing  Prometheus^  a 
portion  of  the  same  trilogy,  was  always  classed  by  the  ancients 
among  the  satyric  or  comic  dramas;  and  the  catastrophe  of  the 
freed  Prometheus  was  happy,  which  in  pure  tragedy  never  occurs 
among  the  Greeks.  M.  Schlegel's  assertion  is  more  than  ques- 
tionable, that  the  ancients  did  not  mix  tragedy  and  comedy. 

The  paneg3nic  td  Sophocles,  which  is  pronounced  in  this 
lecture,  is  truly  beautiful,  and  more  strictly  just  than  that  of 
.£schylus.  .Among  modem  works  of  art,  the  Iphigenia  in  Tauris 
of  Goethe  approaches  nearest  to  a  poem  of  Sophocles.  It  is 
strange  that,  of  so  many  pieces  as  he  wrote,  (the  number  is  stated 
at  one  hundred  and  twenty,)  so  few  have  been  handed  dbwn  to  us; 
viz.  only  seven,  and  one  of  these,  the  Trachinians^  being  of  doubt- 
ful authority.  Perhaps  the  Rhesusy  printed  commonly  among  the 
works  of  Euripides,  might  with  greater  brobability  be  assigned  tP 
Sophocles.  At  least,  we  have  the  external  evidence  of  a  preface 
by  some  ancient  scholiast,  which  so  attributes  it;  and  we  have  the 
internal  evidence  of  a  sweet,  polished,  and  supported  style,  so  dif- 
ferent from  the  versatile  and  unequal  manner  of  the  all-intuitive 
(sr«if0>«^«()  Euripides.  Here  again  is  tragi-comedy;  ridiculous 
emotions  being  excited  in  this  play,  when  Dolon  offers  to  disguise 
himself  as  a  wolf;  and,  when  Hector  promises  to  him  the  horses 
of  Achilles,  the  spectator,  who  expects  those  of  Rhesus  to  be 
successfully  waylaid,  must  experience  an  ironical  smile.  From 
this  piece,  it  is  evident  that  the  Greeks  brought  horses  on  their 
stage  to  increase  the  pageantry: "  tutto  U  mundo  e  fatto  come  la 
nostra  famiglia," 

The  grounds  of  internal  evidence  are  still  stronger  for  assign- 
ing to  Sophocle^  the   Trojan  Dames.     The  Hecuba,  a  tragedy 
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OD  the  same  theme,  is  certainly  a  work  of  Enripides;  tiie  herahe^ 
tottering  on  a  cruch  and  roHing  in  the  dust,  has  that  ignoble  rag- 
gedness  with  which  Aiistopfaanes  reproaches  this  tragedian;  and 
critics  notice  the  piece  na  hb  composition^  praising  his  descrip* 
tion  of  the  death  of  Polynena,  still  in  her  last  moments  attentire 
to  every  decorunrif  and  gatherhig  the  robes  orer  her  person  so  as 
to  fall  with  decency.  In  the  Hecuba^  this  sacrifice  takes  place  on 
the  Thradan  Chersonesus:  but,  in  the  Trojan  Dame^^  Polyxena 
is  sacrificed  under  the  walls  of  Troy.  Now  if  diese  two  plays 
had  the  same  poet  for  their  author,  a  consistent,  umform,  untk- 
viating  legend  would  be  adopted  in  both.  The  Trojan  Damet^ 
therefore,  appears  to  be  taken  from  Euripides;  and,  as  the  char- 
acter of  Hecuba  in  this  tragedy  is  a  noble  and  beautiful  delinea- 
tion, worthy  of  the  taste  of  Sophocles^ — as  the  monotonous  pro- 
longation of  the  same  emotion  is  peculiar  to  his  manner, — as  the 
perpetual  climax  of  feminine  wo  is  worthy  of  his  art  and  in- 
genuity^—«8  the  appropriate  tone  of  the  choral  odes  is  so  studi- 
ously preserved,-^and  as  the  mythological  passages  have  none  of 
that  contemptuous  impiety  which  marks  the  tiieology  of  Enri- 
pidesr-^it  seems  more  rational  and  probable  to  attribute  this  tra- 
gedy to  his  cotemporary  and  rival.  Among  the  lost  plays  of  So- 
phocles, are  enumerated  Athama9^  Thamyria^  PhryxuM^  Eredt" 
theusy  YauaicaOf  or  the  Wash-women  (IIXtffr^f«#),  according  to 
Lessing  a  comic  or  satiric  piece,  and  ThyestcM^  of  which,  some 
idea  may  be  formed  from  the  Latin  imitation  presenred  in  tfafc 
dramatic  anthology  of  Seneca. 

The  fifth  lecture  treats  of  Euripides,  the  fistvourite  poet  of  So- 
crates and  of  Milton.  Tet  his  dramas  are  valued  low  by  M. 
Schlegel,  who  considers  them  as  indicating  the  decline  of  ait. 
Certainly,  they  have  not  the  uniform  loftiness  of  those  of  jEscfay- 
lus,  nor  the  luiiform  beauty  of  those  of  Sophocles:  but  they  In- 
clude greater  variety  of  character,  of  situation,  and  of  emotion; 
they  have  more  of  nature,  if  they  have  less  of  stage-trick;  and 
they  abound  ^th  sentiments  6f  a  penetrating  Wisdom.  uEscfay- 
lus  imprints  his  own  heroic  and  unbending  disposition  on  ev^nr 
one  of  his  personages; — the  poet  himself  speaks  through  each 
mask.  His  Clytemnestra  is  but  Prome^eus  in  petticoats;  Ids 
Electrais  cast  in  her  mother's  mould;  aAd  Eteocles  and  Autigooe 
have  the  same  proud  courageous  soul.  As  in  Alfieri's  tragedies, 
the  author  «i/«  to  himtelf  for  the  principal  figures  in  every  fresii 
delineation.— Sophocles  has  less  energy  than  his  predecessor. 
In  the  character  of  CEdipus,  he  has  scarcely  imprinted  traces  t>f 
that  wild  intemperance  of  feeling,  which  was  destined  to  tear  out 
his  own  eyes  in  the  catastrophe.  It  is  not  by  sudden  sparks  of 
passion  that  Sophocles  touches,  but  by  repeatedly  and  permanent- 
ly harping  on  the  same  string;  he  excels  in  patient  feminine  ten- 
derness, in  refinement  of  feeling,  and  in  moral. beauty,  but  not  in 
fluctuations  of  emotion.     Though  his  range*  of  characters  Is 
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wider  tiian  that  of  ^scbyhim  and  is  made  conspicuous  by  c«Up 
trastsy  yet  the  outlines  of  his  personages  are  vague^  and  the 
marks  of  individuality  faint;  they  have  the  average  compassed 
features  of  an  unappropriated  bust,  which  the  artist  has  shapen 
beautifully,  but  has  not  yet  chipped  and  channeled  into  a  specific 
IK)rtrait     He  is  at  home  only  in  virtuous  nature,  in  Neoptoleroos, 
Antigone,  and  Chrysothemis;  his  criminals  have  not  the  spirit  oi 
crime.     Nor  is  he  inventive,  being  obliged  bften  to  borrow  from 
himself;  Electra,  for  instance,  when  she  clasps  the  supposed  urn 
of  Orestes,  employing  nearly  the  same  sentiments  which  Anti- 
gone advances  before  Creon.    On  the  contrary,  Euripides  nei- 
ther casts  his  characters  in  one  mould  nor  transplants  his  senti- 
ments from  play  to  play,  but  is  ever  various^  creative,  and  origin 
nal.    His  heroes  may  be  deficient  in  majesty,  and  his  plots  in 
taste,  but  all  his  personages  have  the  distinct  individuality  of  na- 
ture.    We  trace  no  resemblance  between  his  Hecuba,  Androma- 
che, Medea,  Phaedra,  Iphigenia,  Alcestes,  and  Electra;  no  repe- 
tition of  the  common-places  of  sorrow,  but  a  deeply  pathetic  and 
strictly  appropriate  display  of  emotion  at  the  trying  instant.  Char- 
acters which  border  on  each  other  are  still  discriminated;  such  as 
Ion  and  Hippolytus,  or  the  insane  Hercules  and  the  insane  Ores- 
tes. Emotions  almost  incompatible  are  also  made  to  succeed  each 
'  other  in  a  breath:  thus  Hercules  indulges  his  joviality  when  Al- 
cestes is  dying,  without  spoiling  the  pathetic  scenes;  and  this, 
though  not  a  mark  of  taste,  is  an  indication  of  power.     If  ^schy- 
lus  be  the  Schiller,  and  Sophocles  be  the  Racine,  Euripides  is 
the  Shak^>eare,  of  the  Greeks;  and  it  is  inconsbtent  in  M.  Schle- 
g^  to  assign  to  Euripides  so  low  and  to  Shakspeare  so  high  a 
rank.    Neither  of  these  writers  pursues  an  ideal  beauty,  but 
both  are  disUnguished  for  truth  of  nature.    They  do  not  aim, 
like  ^schylus  and  Schiller,  at  a  grandeur  beyond  reality,  at  a 
majesty  more  than  human;  they  are  not  to  be  classed  among  the 
heroic  or  ennobling  poets:  they  do  not,  like  Sophocles  and  Ra- 
cine, subdue  within  the  limits  of  grace  and  beauty  every  exju^es- 
81011  of  feeling  or  passion:  nov  are  ihey  to  be  classed  among  the 
idealizing  or  embellishing  poets;  but  it  is  for  copying  the  impres- 
sive phenomena  of  httoaan  kind  with  fidelity^  for  catching  a  strik- 
ing likeness  of  men  and  events  in  a  narrow  compass,  for  giving 
an  inherent  vitality  to  their  personages,  and  animating  each  with 
a  soul  of  itaewn,  that  Euripides  and  Shakspeare  must  he  applau- 
ded.   If  they  too  often  sink  into  vulgarity,  their  burats  of  feeling 
and  of  passion  gush  into  the  heart  and  thrill  to  the  marrow;  and 
Ihey  are  omnipotent  over  the  present  impression,  whether  it  be 
grave  or  gay. 

In  the  sixth  lecture,  the  author  treats  of  comedy,  which  seems 
to  have  begun  in  the  parody  of  tragedy.  A  high  and  (we  think) 
a  well-founded  panegyric  of  Aristophanes  is  here  undertaken; 
whose  resources  of  fancy  gave  a  variety  to  Greek  comedy,  of 
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which  the  modem  stage  is  in  want  of  the  return.— -In  the  appen- 
dix to  this  lecture,  a  scene  is  translated  from  Aristophanes,  in 
which  Euripides  is  happily  ridiculed. 

The  seventh  lecture  relates  to  the  middle  comedy  of  the  Greeks, 
which  more  nearly  resembles  that  of  the  modem  world  than  the 
early  comedy  of  Aristophanes.  We  here  meet  with  an  ingenious 
application  of  Xenophon's  doctrine  of  two  souls  to  criticism: 

*  There  are  other  moral  defects,  which  are  beheld  by  their  possessor 
with  a  certain  degree  of  satisfaction,  and  which  he  has  eren  resolred  not 
to  remedy,  but  to  cherish  and  preserve.  Of  this  kind  is  all  that,  withont 
reference  to  selfish  pretensions,  or  hostile  inclinations,  merely  originates 
in  the  preponderance  of  sensuality.  This  may,  without  doubt,  be  united 
to  a  high  degree  of  intellect,  and  when  suoh  a  person  applies  his  mental 
powers  to  the  consideration  of  his  own  character,  laughs  at  himself,  con- 
fesses his  failings  to  others,  or  endeayours  to  reconcile  them  to  them,  by  the 
droll  maaner  in  which  they  are  mentioned,  we  hare  then  an  instance  of 
the  self-conscious  comic.  This  kind  always  supposes  a  certain  inward 
quality  of  character^  and  the  superior  half,  which  rallies  and  laughs  at 
the  other,  has  from  its  tone  and  its  employment  a  near  affinity  to  the  comic 
poet  himself.  He  occasionally  delivers  over  his  functions  entirely  to  this 
representative,  while  he  allow  shim  studiously  to  overcharge  the  picture 
which  he  draws  of  himself,  and  to  enter  into  a  sort  of  understanding  with 
the  spectators,  to  throw  ridicule  on  the  other  characters.  We  l^ve  in 
this  way  the  arbitrary  conUc,  which  generally  produces  a  very  powerful ' 
effect,  however  much  the  critics  may  affect  to  under-rate  it.  In  the  in- 
stance in  question,  the  spirit  of  the  old  comedy  prevails;  the  privileged 
foot  or  buffoon,  who  has  appeared  on  almost  all  stages  under  different 
names,  and  whose  character  is  at  one  time  a  display  of  shrewdness  and 
wit,  and  at  another  of  absurdity  and  stupidity,  has  inherited  something  of 
the  extravagant  inspiration,  and  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  free  and 
'  unrestrained  old  comic  writer,  and  this  is  the  strox^^t  proof  that  the  oli 
comedy,  which  we  have  described  as  the  original  species,  was  not  founded 
alone  in  the  pecuUar  circumstances  of  the  Greeks,  but  is  essentially  root- 
ed in  the  nature  of  things.' 

We  do  not,  however,  feel  convinced  that  the  critic  can  so  eaai* 
ly  teach  a  comic  as  a  tragic  poet  There  is  an  instantaneous  con- 
tagiousness in  skilful  ridicule,  which  must  be  learnt  by  practice, 
not  from  precept  In  life,  he  who  reasons  about  conduct  before 
he  acts  is  commcMily  a  leser  of  opportunities;  and  he  who  must 
be  jogged  for  a  repartee  will  invent  it  too  late  for  effect.  The 
painful  have  not  the  rapidity  of  the  cheerful  emotions. 

Lecture  viii.  gives  an  account  of  the  Roman  theatre,  which 
had  little  original  merit.  Its  tragedies  are  imitated  from  the 
Greek;  and  some  of  its  comedies  are  referred  to  an  Etrurian  ori- 
gin. A  tragedy  intitled  Medea,  and  ascribed  to  Ovid,  is  probably 
the  piece  included  in  Seneca's  collection.— From  the  declension 
of  Roman  art,  M.  Schlegel  proceeds  to  the  commencement  of 
modem  or  Italian  art;  notices  the  pastoral  drama  as  a  peculiarity 
which  had  no  classical  model;  and  describes  the  masked  comedy 
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conducted  by  imfiroviaator  actors.  Alfieri  is  criticized  with  se* 
verity;  but  we  would  assign  to  his  Conspiracy  qf  the  Pazziy  a 
more  elevated  station  than  M.  Schlegel  allots. 

The  ninth  lecture  treats  of  the  antiquities  of  the  French  stage^ 
and  of  the  influence  of  Aristotle  and  his  supposed  rules  on  the 
forms  of  French  plays.  The  three  unities  are  discussed;  and  the 
unity  of  action  is  alone  defended. 

Lecture  the  tenth  criticizes  the  principal  dramatic  works  of  the 
French.  To  the  Cid  of  Comeiile  a  high  rank  is  granted:  but, 
though  it  has  the  merit  of  neglecting  unity  of  place,  and  the  ear- 
lier scenes  are  spirited,  the  interest  is  in  anti-climax;  and  the  love 
of  Chimene  almost  acquires  a  comic  character  in  the  latter  acts.— • 
Of  Racine's  tragedies,  Athalic  and  BrUannicu9  are  especially 
praised:  but  his  Greek  and  Turkish  plays  violate  all  costume  of 
manners.  Among  Voltaire's  tragedies,  Alzire  is  here  preferred. 
We  do  not  think,  however,  that  the  philosophic  dialogues,  which 
it  includes,  are  placed  with  probability  in  the  mouths  of  Peruvi- 
ans: here  is  surely  as  gross  a  violation  of  the  costurne  of  man- 
ners as  we  find  in  the  Achilles  of  Racine.  In  Zaircy  the  discove- 
ry of  her  relation  to  Lusignan,  which  occurs  early  in  the  play,  is 
perhaps  more  interesting  than  the  catastrophe,  so  that  the  anxiety 
of  the  spectator  is  in  an  mverted  order;  and  the  character  of  Oros- 
man  is  not  Sultanic,  but  French:— still  we  consider  this  tragedy 
as  the  most  masterly  and  original  of  all  those  of  Voltaire.  The 
Per^  de  FamilU  of  Diderot  is  grievously  under-rated.  Its  fable, 
or  plot,  is  perhaps  the  completest  of  any  dramatic  poem  extant: 
the  action  is  intricate,  progres^vely  interesting,  and  the  solution 
or  catastrophe  is  rapid  and  complete:  the  characters  are  various 
and  well-discriminated;  and,  though  the  style  is  perhaps  too  de- 
clamatory, this  poetic  prose  is  the  French  substitute  for  metrical 
diction,  even  in  epic  writing,  and  must  be  taken,  like  recitative  at 
the  opera,  as  the  condition  of  the  appropriate  frame  of  mind  in 
the  spectator.  The  situations  are  critical,  picturesque,  and  ethi- 
cally harassing,  yet  admirably  probable;  and  all  the  unities  are 
conquered  without  constndnt.  It  is  perhaps  the  only  French  play 
in  which  the  exposition  is  accomplished  without  any  narration: 
generally  speaking,  the  French  dramatist  is  as  aukward  as  Euri- 
pides in  his  opening:  but  in  the  P^re  de  Famille^  the  necessary 
preliminary  information  is  aH  communicated  by  implication,  and 
wrought  into  the  action. 

With  the  tenth  lecture,  the  Second  Volume  opens.  It  Conti- 
nues in  greater  detail  a  survey  of  the  French  theatre,  and  the 
HoratHyXh^  Death  of  Pomfiry^^  Cinna^  and  Polyeucte^  pass  in  re- 
view. On  the  whole,  the  best  tragedies  of  the  French  are  those 
which  treat  on  Roman  subjects:  Voltaire,  in  his  Brutue^  his  dfaar^ 
and  his  Triutnviratey  enters  more  into  the  spirit  of  the  times  than 
in  0edifiU9  or  SemiramU;  and  the  Britannicna  of  Rachine  is  its 
master-piece. 
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The  eleventh  lecture  includes  a  surrey  of  French  eomedy 
which  is  under- valued  hj  M.  Schleg^el.  In  delicate  embamsa- 
xnent,  and  in  teasing  situation)  which  gratifies  the  jTinfi<»^  yte«. 
tkin  of  our  nature,  the  French  comic  writers  exceL  Something 
of  malice  and  something  of  ridicule  are  mixed  up  in  this  pas- 
sion; yet  it  is  too  good-natured  not  to  sympathise  with  its  <ri>- 
ject,  and  too  polite  to  make  a  laughing-stock  of  it;  no  apt  name 
exists  for  this  state  of  mind,  of  which  irony  is  an  ebuUkion.  An 
excellent  piece  of  criticism  is  the  comparison  between  the  wtftc/u- 
laria  of  Plsutus,  and  the  Avare  of  Moliere. 

Diderot's  essay  on  Dramatic  Poetry^  which  Leasing  cooaider- 
ed  as  the  best  specimen  of  criticism  extant  in  French,  is  here 
placed  unjustly  low.  It  was  perhaps  too  carefully  directed  to  the 
defence  of  domestic  tragedy  and  sentimental  drama^  in  which  line 
the  author  aspired  to  reputation:  but  surely  it  contains  delicatCi 
original,  feeling,  and  profound  remarks  on  art,  and  has  the  merit 
of  trampling  under  foot  every  national  prejudice.  Such  tragedies 
as  Othelloy  the  Fatal  Curioaity^  and  the  Oatneater^  must  remain 
admirable  works  of  poetry,  whatever  arguments  be  accumulated 
in  favour  of  personages  more  heroic. 

In  the  twelfth  lecture,  M.  Schlegel  compares  and  asstmiiates 
the  English  and  the  Spanish  theatre.     Shakspeare  is  nobly  prais* 
ed:  perhaps  excessively  in  some  particukrs.    HamUiyfor  ifr> 
stance,  of  which  the  first  act  excites  high  expectation,  and  of 
which  the  latter  acts  sink  into  romantic  fistrce,  is  treated  as  a  pro- 
found and  complete  work  of  art.     Probably  we  possess  in  it  an  old 
play,  of  which  Shakspeare  re-wrote  the  first  act  at  leisure,  and 
then  rashly  hurried  the  whole  before  the  public,  with  Httle  re- 
touching of  the  rest.  The  shipwreck  on  the  coast  of  Bohemia,  m 
the  Winter^B  Tale^  is  here  defended  on  wrong  grounds:  the  sea- 
ports  of  Aquilea  and  Trieste  were  appendages  of  the  crown  of  B(v 
bemia  at  the  time  at  which  the  scene  is  laid;  and  it  is  comoMXi  to 
speak  of   dependent  territory  by  the  name  of  the  Metropolitan 
Country.— An  appendix  to  this  critical  survey  of  the  works  of 
Shakspeare  declai*es  for  ascribing  to  him  all  the  contested  pieces^ 
such  as    THu9  Androniciu;  and,  with  a  rashness  that  is  excusable 
only  in  a  foreigner,  it  attributes  to  him  Lillo's  Arden  t^Fever^ 
skamy  which  was  written  in  1736,  and  first  acted  in  1763*    In  the 
Two  Noblt  Kinsmen  of  Fletcher,  M.  Schlegel  would  detect  ex- 
tensive aid  from  Shakspeare.— A  short  life  of  our  great  bard  is 
also  Introduced;  and  lus  sonnets  are  justly  stated  to  contain  seve- 
ral auto-biographical  particulars  which  have  escaped  his  historians. 
-—This  whole  lecture  will  be  read  with  great  interest  in  England 
and  will  supply  future  editors  of  Shakspeare  with  wekome  ad- 
ditions to  the  critical  estimates  of  Dr.  Johnson,  which  usually  ac- 
company the  several  plays. 

The  thirteenth  lecture  continues  the  history  oC^  the  English 
stage,  and  deservedly  praises  Marlow,  whose  works  ought  to  be 
collected  and  regularly  edited.     If  the  plays  of  Beaumont  were 
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thrown  out  oi  the  collection  bjr  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  the  re- 
nidnder  would  form  a  richer  ore.  Dryden's  J)on  Stbascian  Is 
under-rated.  Rowe  is  justly  characterised.  George  Barnwell  is 
properly  cried  down,  and  is  far  inferior  to  the  ^den  0/  Fever* 
•ham  and  to  the  Fatal  Curiosity  of  the  same  author. 

Lecture  xiv.  treats  of  the  Spanish  theatre,  which  well  de- 
serves the  study  of  dramatic  authors  as  a  mine  of  fable  rather 
than  of  dialogue.  To  Calderon,  the  palm  is  assigned  overall  the 
play  writers  of  his  country.  Catholic  Gernumy  may  perhaps  im- 
port his  religious  tragedies  and  pageants:  but  they  would  no^  suc- 
ceed in  London. 

The  fifteenth  and  concluding  lecture,  which  relates  to  the  Ger- 
man theatre,  gives  but  a  concise,  cursory,  and  somewhat  deficient 
view  of  it.  Perhaps,  for  the  very  reason  that  the  audience  were 
fandliar  with  the  German  master-pieces,  it  was  deemed  needless 
iofiroae  about  them;  and  perhaps  even  that  which  was  said  has 
undergone  some  abridgment,  from  an  urbane  regard  to  the  feel- 
ings of  living  merit. 

In  Schiller,  the  Germans  possess  more  than  an  ^schylus, 
since  he  has  ail  the  energy  and  majesty  of  the  Greek,  with  more 
plasticity  and  variety.  His  Frieacoy  his  Mary  Stuarty  and  his 
Wilkelm  Telly  affect  on  the  theatre  as  much  as  in  the  closet. 

Of  Lessing's  i^ays,  Minna  von  Bamhclniy  an  elegant  sentimen- 
tal comedy,  and  J^athan  the  Wiaey  a  serious  didactic  drama,  are 
especially  extolled:  the  latter  is  peculiariy  original,  and  unites  the 
merit  of  pamting  character  and  emotion  with  delicate  and  dis- 
criminate precision. 

Kotzebue  is,  in  our  judgment,  unfairiy  depreciated  by  M. 
Schlegel.  His  slightest  pieces,  comic  or  tragic,  have  succeeded 
on  every  European  stage,  from  Moscow  to  Paris;  and  in  theatri- 
cal effect,  in  rapidity  of  power  over  the  feelings,  he  is  without  a 
living  rival.  Some  of  his  plays  may  justly  be  accused  of  flatter-^ 
ing  dangerous  inclinations:  thus  the  Strangrr  seems  to  palliate 
adultery.  La  Peyrouae  to  extenuate  bigamy,  and  Brother  Moritz 
to  excuse  impui'e  marriage  with  the  concubine  of  another:  but 
these  dramas  are  nevertheless  in  a  high  degree  impressive;  and 
many  of  his  tragedies  superadd  to  a  vehement  interest  a  patriotic, 
sublime,  moral,  and  liberal  aim.  Such  is  Guatavua  Vaaas  which, 
for  ever}-  requisite  of  fable,  of  character,  and  of  emotion,  sur- 
passes any  Gothic  drama  of  Goethe,  and  is  inferior  only  to  the 
WUhelm  Tell  or  the  Mary  Stuart  of  Schiller.  Kotzebue's  Count 
of  Burgundy  will  bear  a  comparison  with  the  classical  Merope, 
of  which  it  transplants  the  fable  to  chivalrous  times.  His  Octavioy 
which  repeats  the  old  stoi7  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  has  the 
merit  of  delineating  the  hero  with  ethic  probability,  and  of  ar- 
ranguig  the  incidents  with  felicitous  impression: — but  the  cha- 
racter of  Cleopatra  is  too  depraved  for  her  to  have  overpoised  the 
heroic  and  disinterested  Octavia,  in  the  mind  even  of  an  Anto- 
ny. 
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Goethe)  a  living;  poet,  and  of  all  dramatists  the  most  Tarious, 
has. produced  several  acknowledged  master-pieces,  and  maybe 
called  the  Euripides  of  Germany,  or  the  Shakspeare;  since  he  ex- 
cels, like  those  poets,  in  distinct  characterization,  in  variety  and 
truth  of  nature,  in  reliance  on  internal  resource,  and  in  a  rich  ver- 
stility  of  diction.  His  feminine  characters  are  perhaps  more  nicely 
discriminated  than  his  men;  and  he  may  betray  some  want  of  ra- 
pidity or  energy  in  bb  manner,  which  intercepts  popularity  of  ef- 
fect. Excellent  in  portraying  the  delicate  feelings,  and  more  akia 
by  nature  to  Sophocles,  Rowe,  and  Racine,  than  to  the  writers 
whom  he  has  chosen  fo  his  models  he  has  expended  in  the  de- 
lineation of  energy  much  inadequate  toil.  His  Godfiied  of  BerH- 
Ghingcn^  and  even  his  Egmont^  fall  short  of  expectation:  but  not 
so  his  ClavigOj  or  his  Ifihigenia  in  TaurU, 

On  the  whole,  M.  SchlegePs  lectures  deserve  to  be  considered 
as  forming  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  criticism-  With  an  elo- 
quence worthy  of  Plato,  with  a  command  of  fact  worthy  of  Aris- 
totle, he  has  for  the  first  dme  shaped  into  a  system  those  new 
principles  of  decision  respecting  dramatic  art,  which  Sulser, 
Herder,  and  Leasing,  had  partially  and  severally  evulgated*  in 
Germany;  imd  which  must  naturally  arise  from  that  more  exten- 
sive and  compi*ehensive  comparison  of  models,  which  this  age  of 
translation  has  placed  within  the  power  of  all  Europe.  If  any 
thing  be  wanting  to  the  taste  of  M.  Schlegel,  it  is  some  portion 
of  tolerance  and  liberality  towards  those  who  have  written  domes- 
tic dramas,  and  have  brought  on  the  stage  the  polished  men  and 
women  of  modem  life.*-The  translation  is  executed  with  ele- 
gance, and  displays  an  intimate  conversancy*  both  with  the  En- 
glish and  German  tongue. 


Ohilde  HaroM't  Pilgrimage.  A  Romaunt  Canto  III.  By  Lord  Byron.  Nev 
York,  reprinted. 

The  dislike  which  we  entertained  towards  the  productions 
of  this  writer,  and  the  personal  disgust  which  he  excited  by  his 
unmaoily  behaviour — to  employ  the  'mildest  term— towards  hi» 
wife,  have  hitherto  prevented  us  from  noticing  any  of  his  produc- 
tions. But  the  cause  of  sound  morals  and  good  taste,  requires 
that  we  should  suppress  our  own  feelings,  when  the  republic  is 
in  danger,  and  we  do  think  it  is  like  to  sustain  great  harm,  when 
one  of  its  most  conspicuous  personages  is  detected  in  the  act  of 
sapping  the  foundations  of  virtue  by  the  perveruon  of  the  attributes 
of  genius. 

♦  These  are  not  "  Columbian  words."— Ed.  P.  F. 
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Thkt  pcrt'toA  of  tbe  Briiisb  public,  which  is  stfled  the  holbir 
lity  and  gentry^  iocUgiiant  at  bekg  atigmatiaed  m  %  mob  of  gcallc- 
meo  who  wrote  with  easoi  Id  the  time  of  the  Stttarta«  avenged 
itself  for  a  long  time,  by  iM>t  writiog  at  all.    Since  the  Henpve- 
nan  a«icceision>  the  catalogue  of  royal  and  uoUe  aiuhera  haa  re- 
ceived £bw  addkiena,  until  within  a  few  yeara,  when  iord  HoUandf 
lord  Sirangford,  and  the  writer  of  the  production  beCtNPe  uSf  14^ 
peared  the  moat  conspicuous  among  those  of  their  rank  who  have 
culiivated  polite  literature  with  aaskiuity  and  success.     The  last 
nobleman,  it  is  well  known,  first  distinguished  himself  in  a  poe- 
tical satire,  written  with  ail  the  personality,  though  not  the  party 
spirit  of  Churchhill,aod  combining  equal  vigour  with  acctuntilated 
bitterness.     For  this  publication,  its  author  has  since  expressed 
his  regret;  and  the  expression  would  be  honourable  to  him  if 
regret  had  been  followed  by  reformation.    But  the  tone  of  hia 
subsequent  pitxluctions  afifords  melancholy  evidence,  that  the 
evil  spirit  which  breathed  those  numbers,  has  never  been  finally 
exorcised,  nor  even  laid  for  a  season.     Next  in  order  to  the  sa- 
tire to  which  we  have  alluded,  was  the  poem  of  which  the  pre- 
sent canto  is  a  continuation.    On  its  first  appearance,  opinions  of 
itis  merit  were,  as  usual,  various  and  cobtradictory.     Its  very- 
title  was  not  without  anurement;  and  awakening  one  of  those 
associations,  by  which  a  world  of  thought  may  be  connected  with 
a  word,  the  name  of  a  fHigrimage  recalled  the  days  of  romance 
and  achievement,  of  knights  and  princes,  of  Bruce,  St.  Louis, 
and  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion;-^when  a  pilgrimage  was  undertaken 
ti6  encounter  perils  or  to  cfxpiate  oflRence.    It  was,  indeed,  found 
on  proceeding,  that  the  fashion  of  pilgrimages,  as  of  every  thing 
else,  had  punaken  the  mutations  of  this  mutable  world;  but  the 
name  continued,  and  has  doubtless  attracted  many  aii  ear,  which 
might  have  revolted  at  the  ordinary  denombation  of  travels  or 
adventures'.    The  heaviness  of  the  Spenser-s(aiiza,  so  imsuited  to 
our  language,  however  congenial  to  thai  of  Italy,  deterred  somo 
■  from  accompanying  tlte  "  Childe*^  in  his  peregrinations.    Others 
persevered,  and  though  confined  to  the  society  of  a  most  frigid 
churl,  ibund  some  relief  to  its  melancholy  mopotony  fh>m  those 
occasional  descriptions  of  natural  scenery  which  diversify  what 
otherwise  were  a  dreary  waste.     Misanthropjr,  when  resuhitig 
VOL.  in.  3  <^ 
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from  the  contact  of  ardent  feelings  with  the  chill  atmo8{»iiefe  of 
the  world}  from  the  milk  of  human  kindness  soured  1^  ingvatl^ 
indtf  or  the  visions  of  fancy  dispelled  and  disappointed  bj  tke  wc* 
alities  of  experience; — misanthropy  from  any  cause,  indeedr  where 
the  suiilBrer  is  more  <<  sinned  against  than  sinmng/'  is  a  character 
of  mind  than  which  few  excite  deeper  interest,  and  on  the  stage 
or  in  the  closet,  it  has  exercised  a  most  pqwerful  fascination.  Very 
different  from  all  this  is  the  misanthropy  of  Childe  Harold.  It 
is  a  display  of  sullen  and  proud,  and  morbid  selfishness;  an  elabo- 
rate and  repulsiTC  exhibition  of  the  worst  feelings  of  our  naturet 
as  seen  through  the  deforming  medium  of  a  distempered  imagi- 
nation. If  this  be,  indeed,  our  nature,  which  we  take  leave  to 
doubt«— since  though  there  may  occasionally  be  monsters  in  the 
moral  as  in  the  physical  world,  they  are  not  in  the  usual  order  of 
nature,  but  out  of  it,  and  who  cares  to  see  them?— but,  if  such 
were  our  nature,  we  are  not  obliged  by  the  unhallowed  curiottty 
which  would  force  it  on  our  inspection. 

"  Heaven's  sovereign  spares  all  beings  but  himself, 
That  hideous  sight,  a  naked  human  heart'^ 

and  the  veil  that  we  owe  to  the  mercy  of  heaven,  should  not 
rashly  be  rent  asunder  by  the  malice  of  man. 

Lord  Byron  has  been  at  some  pains  to  disclaim  all  identity 
with  his  hero,  and  we  are  willing  to  take  him  at  his  wcml;  but 
the  striking  resemblance  between  the  features  of  what  he  advan- 
ces in  firofiria  /lersonaj  and  what  he  expresses  by  his  charactors, 
somewhat  impeaches  his  credit.  Be  this  as  it  mayi  we  believe 
the  effect  of  the  «  Cbilde"  was,  to  leave  on  iu  readers,  firiends  as 
well  as  foes,  a  feeling  of  dissatis&ction  with  the  hero,  the  authoi^ 
and  themselves^  Of  the  gross  impietiesof  that  work,  we  |^y  nothing, 
as  they  have  been  su£Bciently  exposed  in  the  journals  of  the  no- 
ble author's  own  nation^  nor  have  the  impurities  of  his  later 
productions  escaped  the  public  justice,  that  should  ever  £dl  on  of- 
fences of  which  genius,  instead  of  being  a  palUadve,  is  an  aggrava- 
tion. Of  Childe  Harold  we  expected  to  see  no  more,  but  he  now 
reappears,  and  we  are  sorry  to  say,  utterly  unchanged  by  time  or 
circumstance  since  we  last  met  him.  Far  from  advancii^,  he 
seems  to  have  retrograded  in  interest;  and-— spite  of  the  dexterous 
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interweaving  of  matters  personal  to  the  writer  with  the  musings  of 
his  Harold)  we  are  b«t  little  moved.  Perhaps  the  very  frequency 
with  which  ^is  occurs  has  defeated  its  own  designs.  Sorrow, 
like  piety,  we  know  to  be  a  sacred  and  secluded  thing;  it  shuns, 
rather  than  solicits,  nodce,  and  seems  eager  to  recal  even  its  in- 
advertent complainings.  Even  bodily  privations— the  most  af- 
fecting of  all  calamities,  because  obvious  to  all,  might  repel  our 
pi^  if  the  subject  of  perpetual  lamentation;  and  Milton's  allu- 
-sion  to  his  blindness,  and  that  ^f  Cowper  to  his  awful  mental 
malady,  would,  by  too  constant  repetition,  harden  rather  than 
excite  our  sympathies.  The  example  of  his  &vourite,  Jean  Jacques, 
might  have  taught  this  lesson  to  the  noble  author.  Under  a 
sense  of  real  or  supposed  injury,  to  renounce  his  kind,  and  hide 
his  miseries  with  himself  from  society,  was  natural  and  therefore, 
touching.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  judge  lightly  of  such  suffering, 
because  possibly  visionary.  Whether  actual  or  imaginary  in  its 
cause,  it  was  real  in  its  effect  on  the  individual,  and  as  such  com- 
mands our  commiseration.  All  we  would  remark  is,  that  he 
did  not  raise  the  spectre  of  his  griefs  in  every  page  like  the  au- 
thor before  us,  till  we  most  heartily  exclaim  with  Denmark's 
heir, 

'*  Rest,  rest  poor  ghost'* 

Enough,  and  perhaps  the  reader  may  think— -loo  much,  of 
character — let  us  come  now  to  diction.  The  radical  and  reigning 
defects  of  lord  Byron's  style  are  its  inflation  and  obscurity— *the  latter 
being  in  some  degree,  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  former; 
and  both  together  forming  more  than  a  match  for  any  ordinary 
reader.  Nothing  can  supply  the  want  of  perspicuity  in  prose  or 
verse;  but  the  absence  of  this  quality  is  more  severely  felt  in  the 
latter  style  of  composition  where  we  are  unwilling  that  a  recrea- 
tion should  be  converted  into  a  task.  In  no  department  of  the 
muse  is  this  a  pardonable  fault,  except  the  lyric  and  di*aipatic, 
and  there  only  because  the  instrument  in  the  one  case,  and  the 
action  in  the  other  may  supply  the  defect  of  the  bard.  In  all 
other  instances,  obscurity  is  a  defect,  and  one  of  which  this  canto 
affords  so  many  specimens  that  we  select  the  following  only  be- 
cause among  the  earliest,  to  gratify  the  amateurs  of  the  occult. 
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**  Tis  to  create,  and  incvea^piir  1>^ 

A  bdnf  OKire  rateose,  that  we  endow 

Wkb  form  one  ikacy,  gsimnc  *^  ^^  V^^ 

The  life  we  image,  eveo  aa  I  do  now. 

T^'hat  ain  II  Nothin|r»  but  not  so  art  tbou* 

Soul  of  my  thoaght!  with  whom  I  treasure  earth. 

Invisible  bot  gazing  as  I  glow, 

Mix'd  with  Ihj  spirit,  blended  with  thy  birth. 

And  feeling  still  with  thee  in  my  crash'd  fedin^  dearth.** 

Andagaiii) 

«*  What  deep  woonds  erer  oloa'd  witfHMit «  acaif 

The  heart*s  bleed  longest,  and  but  heal  to  wiaar. 

Thai  which  disfigures  it;  and  thej  who  was, 

With  their  own  hopes,  and  have  been  vanquish'd,  bear 

Silence,  but  not  submission;  in  his  lair, 

Fix'd  passion  holds  his  breath,  until  the  hour 

Which  shaU  atone  for  years!  none  need  despair 

It  came,  it  cometh,  and  will  come,— ^e  power 

To  punish  or  foi^ve— in  one  we  shall  be  slower." 

Slower  than  what?  We  do  not  assert^  that  these  atamav  and 
many  such  as  these>  have  absolutely  no  meaning;— *we  say  ooiy, 
it  is  not  sufficiently  apparent  for  the  purposes  of  poetryy  and  dial 
those  who  readilyy  and  without  much  reflection,  dirine  it,  may 
venture  with  encouraging  anticipations  among  ibe  mystictsms  of 
Jacob  Bemen.  * 

On  the  whole,  however,  we  suspect  lord  Byntti  haa  fbood  it 
for  his  interest  to  adopt  this  manner.  Opinions  and  sontimeoU 
but  half  revealed  may  serve  as  a  test  of  public  taste;  and  acoard- 
ing  to  the  reception  of  these  *<  ambiguous  givings  cmt/*  may*  their 
fu^ture  development  be  pursued  or  renounced.  Hid  under  tke 
hieroglyphic  of  an  inuendo,  much  may  safely  be  hazsarde<  which 
it  were  indiscreet  to  divulge;  and  hence  we  may  aeoount  fer  what 
else  might  be  unaccountable— how  misses  can  read  ta  their  ma- 
mas, and  quote  to  their  admirers,  the  Turidsh  tales  of  the  writer 
without  hesitation,  and  bow  grave  matrons  to  whose  offspring 
the  works  of  Goi^the,  Godwin,  or  Rousseau  are  sealed  books,*  OB 
introduce  and  recommend  to  their  acquaintance  a  bo'  more  {lef^ 
nicious  companion.    But  danger,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  net 
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th«  leM  dabger  for  b^ng  concealed.  Th^  mkie  to  wlilch  a  match 
has  been  hud,  will  iiieirit#b)]f  explode  imd^r  the  tread  of  a  paia- 
eetiger^  tliough  he  may  have  vetitured  on  it  once  and  again  with* 
out  injury.  Lord  Ifyron  is  sufficiently  intimate  with  hutntQ  natuf* 
to  know  that  the  ^quhfOfute  in  which  he  deiils,  will  acc^mjAish 
his  purpose  snrely,  however  slowly.  If  the  writer  draw  but  the 
outline,  the  reader  will  ultimately  fill  it  up.  Let  a  meanhig  be 
hinted,  and  there  is  always  a  powerful  ally  within,  to  interpret 
the  whispering  of  the  tempter  without.  The  asp  once  appliedi 
there  is  no  necessity  of  renewing  the  application;  the  venom  may 
confidently  be  trusted  to  work  its  own  way. 

We  mendoned  as  another  characteristic  of  his  lordship,  a 
destitution,  perhaps  disdain  of  the  grace  of  simplicity.  All  is 
inflated,  extravagant,  and  hyperbolical.  There  is  no  resting- 
place  for  the  feelings,  where  one  muy  stop  and  take  breath  before 
he  proceeds.  The  author  breathes  only  in  an  atmosphere  of  ez^ 
aggeration,  and  you  must  go  on  and  feint  not,  respiring  as  he 
does — ^if  you  can.  Now  this  is  evidently  artificial,  and  therefore, 
repels  sympathy.  It  cannot  be  natural.  No  man  can  exist  long 
in  a  perpetual  fever;  or,  if  an  illustration  drawn  from  disease 
befits  not  our  poet,  the  sea  itself— ^no  unworthy  emblem  bf  his 
impetuous  genius,  is  not  always  ^  at  the  flood."  One  example 
may  suffice  in  support  of  the  charge— -it  b  where  his  lordship  b 
.  about  to  describe  the  impressions  common  to  all  who  have  ever 
visited  the  summits  of  a  lofty  mountain;  the  unuttered,  unuttera- 
ble reflections,  or  rather  the  suspension  of  all  reflection,  when*  as 
has  been  finely  observed,  ^  we  rather  foel  than  think."  Behold 
how  this  natural  and  simple  emotion  is  bloated  into  bombast  in 

the  following  stanza:— 

• 

"  Cmtki  I  embody  and  unbosom  now 

That  which  it  most  within  rae,*-coiiU  I  wreak 

My  though  upOn  expression,  and  thus  throw 

Soul,  heart,  mind,  passions,  feelings,  strong  or  weak. 

All  that  I  would  hare  sought,  and  all  I  seek, 

Bear,  know,  feel,  and  yet  breathe — into  one  word« 

And  that  one  word  were  li^'ning,  I  woold  spes^ 

But  as  it  is,  I  live  and  die  unheaid. 

With  a  most  vmceless  thought,  sheathing  it  as  a  sword." 
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The  flaming  sword  of  Angantyr  himtelf,  as  it  figures  in 
Runic  mythology,  never  had  more  pomp  and  circumstance  at- 
tending its  interment,  than  has  this  shadowy  brand  of  lord  Byrool 
Perhaps  there  is  no  modem  writer  of  similar  dimensions  so  n^or- 
thy  a  place  in  the  next  edition  of  Scriblerus.  Poetical  enthusiasm 
must  be  kept  within  the  bounds  of  nature;  at  any  rate  we  do 
not  think  lord  Byron  is  one  of  the  eagle-pinioned  tribe  who  can 

Soar  through  the  trackless  bounds  of  space 

and  indulge  in  those  fine  phrenzies  which  are  impervious  to  ordi- 
nary capacities. 

The  ensuing  lines  are  in  &r  better  taste,  and  exhibit,  we 
think,  our  author's  happiest  manner,  both  in  the  delmeation  of  a 
tranquil  and  of  a  troubled  scene. 

**  Clear,  placid  Leman,  tiiy  contrasted  lake* 

With  the  wide  world  I  dwell  in,  is  a  thing 

Which  warns  me  with  its  stillness  to  forsake 

Earth's  troubled  waters  for  a  purer  spring. 

This  quiet  sail  is  as  a  noiseless  wing 

To  waft  me  from  distraction;  once  I  loved 

Torn  ocean's  roar,  but  thy  soft  murmuring 

Sounds  sweet  as  if  a  sister's  voice  reproved. 

That  I,  with  stem  delights  should  e'er  have  been  so  moved." 

And  now, 

**  The  sky  b  changed! — and  such  a  change!  Ob  night, 
Andstonn,  and  darkness,  ye  are  wond'rous  strong. 
Yet  lovely  in  your  strength,  as  is  the  light 
Of  a  dark  eye  in  woman!  Far  along 
From  peak  to  peak  the  ratt'ling  crags  among. 
Leaps  the  live  thunder!  Not  from  one  lone  cloud, 
But  eveiy  mountain  now  hath  found  a  tmigue. 
And  Jura  answers  from  her  misty  sliroud, 
Back  to  the  joyous  Alps  who  call  to  her  aloud." 

The  illustrations  that  follow,  though  their  force  is,  periiaps, 
weakened  by  extension,  are  strikingly  appropriate,  and  posseas 
great  poetical  beauty. 

"  They  mourn,  but  smile  at  length;  and,  smiling,  moura: 
The  tree  will  wither,  long  before  it  &11; 
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The  kvfi  Mret  on,  tho' mMt  and  MLillie  tnni; 

The  roof-tree  sinks,  buimoiiUers  •&  the  wall 

In  massy  hoariness;  the  minM  wail 

Stands  when  its  wind-worn  battlements  are  fone; 

The  bars  sunrive,  the  captive  they  enthral; 

The  day  drags  through,  though  storms  keep  out  the  sun; 

And  thus  the  heart  will  break,  yet  brokenly  live  on.'* 

Among  his  detcriptioos  of  Alpine  acenery,  lord  Byron  has  paid 
a  just  tribute  to  the  meoiory  of  that  Julia,  who  gave  to  a  former 
age  an  example  of  self  devotednesa,  similar  to  that,  which  the 
French  revolution  has  afforded  in  our  own  time,  and  whose  filial 
piety  recals  to  our  remembrance,  the  memorable  words  of  the 
daughter  of  Malesberbes  to  her  more  fortunate  companion: — 
M  you  have  the  glory  of  saving  your  fiaber,  and  I  have  the  coubo- 
lation  to  die  with  mint!'' 

We  passed  over  the  stanzas  relating  to  Waterloo;  for  Scott 
and  Southey  have  traversed  the  ground  before,  and  the  public  by 
tbis  time  have  ^  supped  full  witb  horDors."  A  more  unreproved 
banquet  as  well  as  unexpected,  is  furnished  in  the  s  7th  and  58th 
pages.  The  sketches  of  Rousseau,  Voltaire,  and  Gibbom  are 
given  with  much  discrimination  and  strength  of  outline,  so  as  to 
excite  in  us  the  fervent  wish  that  lord  Byron  might  no  longer  em- 
ploy his  pencil  in  caricaturing  ideal  Harolds,  but  rather  exercise 
its  skill  on  a  gallery  of  portraits  from  real  characters. 

Of  the  minor  fiiuUs  in  this  canto^  may  be  mentioned  a  moi« 
frequent  ruggedness  of  verufication  than  we  recollect  to  have 
before  wimessed  in  its  author.  EacamplM  are  not  wanting  of  that 
jietty  play  of  fancy,  which,  for  want  aS  a  moro  definite  term,  is 
styled  emtceiti  and  the  thing  signified,  together  with  its  sign, 
would  agree  better  with  a  structure  of  verse  formed,  like  that  of. 
Leigh  Hunt,  on  the  Italian  model.  There  are  instancea  ot  tau- 
t<4ogy,  as«  ^  wUd^bewUdered;**  of  expletive,  where  ^  Brunswick 
did  hear;''  and  of  the  obsolete,  like  ^  ^heen^*  ^  blentj*'  Sec.  which 
are  neither  useful  nor  ornamental.  These,  indeedt'  are  trifles; 
if  any  thing  can  justly  be  so  classed  in  a  writer  of  celebrity, 
whose  blemishes  are  br  more  easily  imitated  than  his  beauties* 
That  the  works  of  lord  Byron  contain  beauties,  both  of  thought 
and  expression,  b  not  denied.    They  certainly  do;  but  unless 
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finer  and  more  frequent  ditn  tiioieof  imjr  odiep^wbkh  thef  cer- 
tainly do  not— their  eyil  i«  more  then  a  counterpoise  to  their  good, 
and  leaves  them  little  claim  to  rank  with  their  less  excepdooabk 
cotemporaries.    Fortunately  for  the  lovers  of  EngKab  poctift 
the  present,  beyond  any  preceding  era,  has  adorned  the  VvM 
Kingdom  with  a  cluster  of  poets,  whose  lives  and  writings  re- 
flect mutual  lustre  on  each  other.     In  the  north,  beside  the  lol^ 
strains  of  their  dramatic  muse,  we  have  the  bold  and  beautiful 
imagination  of  Campbell,  with  the  elevation  of  an  angel  and  the 
tefidemess  of  a  man;  and  Scott,  whose  varied  and  mellifiiioiis  ver- 
siffication  is  glowing  with  the  prismatic  colours,  and  like  the 
mists  of  the  Highlands,  embodymg  a  spirit.    In  Engteod;  te 
claimants  crowd  upon  our  memory-^Montgomery^  whose  lips 
seem  to  be  purified  by  a  living  spark  from  the  altar,  like  thest 
of  the  bard  whom  he  most  resembles  in  his  fervours  of  piety  and 
patriotism;— Wordsworth  the  philosophy  of  whose  rural  revwies, 
if  not  always  intelligible  is  often  affbeting;  and  Southej,  whose 
protean  genius  through  all  its  transformations,  whether  as  a  Bri- 
tish druid,  or  a  Spanish  chronicler,  an  Arabian  Denise,  or  as 
Indian  Bramin,  is  constantly  followed  with  delight  and  admirafioB! 

Visions  of  glory  spare  the  aching  sight' 

We  have  considered  losd  fiypon  as  a  poet  only— <as  such  only, 
we  should  wish  to  regard  him;  but  he  hascbosen  to  ohtrade  kimmif 
upon  us.  by  combining  the  memoirs  ofthe  man  with  the  BMnstieisy 
of  the  writer.    It  has  been  usual  for  matrimonial  disseniaoB  to 
confina  itself  to  the  iiunily^heaith,  for  the  sole  edificatioo  and 
amiiaeaient  of  chiidptft  and  dMnestibst^-^and  the  world  witfaoiit 
Mras  sever  the  wiser.    But  sueh  gaavdeddecanimawefe  takf 
for  pleboaos;  and  the  quarrels  of  lords  and.  bdiea,  like  tiMse  of 
OijrmpianDeitieaarfftoa^tatejiuiKfBeracs.  ThenanesoflordaiKl' 
lady  Byron  have  been  ^  hung  en  highf*  by  the  gicetles  of  Eurape, 
andr-^si^s  ^  the-  invenfionr  of  letter^  and  tlie  fiicililies  ol  com- 
mcree^'thoy  seem  to  be  destinedto  attain  similar  ^  bad  emiaeaset'! 
iu  our  owD  distant  republio.     We  should  harre  paaaed  them  bys 
howeveri  wlUi  mingled  feelings  of  pity,  cantemply  and  jBdigni* 
"1,  ^vi  not  the  present  pktkhiction  contain  reierentes.  and  eon- 
Wi  that  caU  for  more  decide  animadversieft.    Thai  lord 
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tm  lSy?9n  should  avow  his  conten^pt  for  <<  church  links,''  ap4  hi'  P^" 
car  ference  of  *<  unwed"  love,  excites  no  surprise;  being  perfectly  in 
I  f  I  accordance  with  all  his  former  writings,  in  which  love  is  cynstaptly 
a  represented  as  an  instinct  rather  than  a  sentiment,  and  where  we 
191  discover  not  even  one  instance  of  any  other  thap  an  illicit  connec- 
^li  tion.  Love,  to  hi^  lordship's  taste,  must  b^  Is^wlf^ss  as  his  Cpr- 
j^i  sair,  or  licentious  as  his  Giaour;  and,  to^ilo  him  ju^ti^c^  \\t  seem^ 
r„  as  incapable  of  feig^ning  as  of  feelbg  the  pQfqforts  of  a  legitimate 
^,  attachment.  Here,  then,  in  itself  considered,  was  no  matter  for 
g,  astonishment.  The  iifooder  is,  only,  how  a  poem  containing  such 
^i  iTentiments  would  be  prefaced  and  concluded  >vith  a  direct  addresli 
^  tp  his  daughter — an  infant  daughter!  Should  the  passage  in 
^  question  ever  meet  her  eye^  surely  it  will  be  obliterated  by  her 
^  tears!  Thos^B  whom  the  miijesty  of  heaven  could  nqt  arrest,  havq 
^  sometimes  been  awed  by  the  innocence  of  infancy- — but  we  grovf 
y  solemu.  Cumberland  dedicated  his  works  tq  his  daughter,  si^ 
Philip  Sydney,  to  his  ^ster,  Mr.  Roscoe,  to  his  wife: — ^for  thejf 
were  csUculated  to  excite  no  glow  bi|t  thi^t  pf  grateful  exultation. 
.  Even  Wilkes,  In  his  poetic  trifle^  that  have  a  similar  deugnation, 
breathes  nothing  but  refinements  Should  lord  Byron  ever  ad- 
dress another  poem  to  his  thild^  may  it  bp  such  as  she  can  read 
I       without  a  blush  for  her  unworthy  parent. 

The  minor  poems  attached  to  this  volume  had  not  beep  pub- 
lished when  these  remarks  were  written,  and  we  have  already 
occupied  so  many  pages  that  we  shall  not  trespass  any  longer  on 
the  reader,  than  to  acknowledge,  that  this  canto  contams  some 
just  reflections,  and  much  moralizing  truth.  But  these  expres*- 
sions,  from  so  polluted  a  soUrce,  are  to  us,  we  confess,  only  le^^ 
disgusting  than  thp  effrontery  With  whi^  their  opposites  are  as 
frequently  avowed, — and  forcibly  remind  us  pf  De  la  Bon4c*9 
Prophecy  concerning  Rousseau. 

<<  jfnd  in  those  days  there  shall  come  a  phUosofiheVy  preaching' 
from  the  borders  of  a  lake.  And  when  he  talks  about  virtue  antt 
morality y  no  one  shall  be  able  to  discover  what  is  either  virtue  of 
piorality.** 
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General  Washingtoit  to  Francis  Hopkinson,  Esq. 
Mount  Vernon^  \6th  Mat/y  I875.* 
Dear  Sm, 

In  for  a  pCDny,  in  for  a  pound,  is  an  old  adage.— I  am  so 
hackneyed  to  the  touches  of  the  painter's  pencil,  that  I  am  now 
altogether  at  their  beck,  and  sit  like  patience  on  a  monument 
whilst  they  are  delineating  the  lines  of  my  face. 

It  is  a  proof  among  many  others  of  what  habit  and  custom 
may  effect. — At  first,  I  was  as  impatient  at  the  request,  and  as 
restive  under  the  pperation,  as  a  colt  is  of  the  saddle. — The  next 
time,  I  submitted  very  reluctantly,  but  with  less  flouncing^ — now, 
no  dray  moves  more  readily  to  the  thill,  than  I  to  the  painter's 
chair.~-It  may  easily  be  conceived  therefore  that  I  yielded  a  rea- 
dy acquiescence  to  your  request,  and  to  the  views  of  Mr.  Pine. 

Letters  from  England,  recommendatory  of  this  gentleman, 
came  to  my  hands  previous  to  his  arrival  in  America — not  atdy 
as  an  artist  of  acknowledged  eminence,  but  as  one  who  had  dis* 
covered  a  friendly  disposition  towards  this  country — for  which^  it 
seems,  he  had  been  marked. 

It  gave  me  pleasure  to  hear  from  you — I  shall  alwajrs  feel 
an  interest  in  your  happiness — and  with  Mrs.  Washington's  com- 
pliments and  best  wishes  joined  to  my  own,  for  Mrs.  Hopkinaon 
and  yourself, 

I  am— Dear  Sir, 

your  most  obedient  and  affectionate 
Humble  Servant 

Go.  Washington. 

Francis  Hofikinaon^  Eagr. 


Mr.  Adams  to  Governor  Bullock. 

Phiiadei/ihiajJuit/latyl776. 
Dear  Sir, 

Two  days  ago  I  received  your  favour  of  May  1st. 1 

greatly  disappointed,  sir,  in  the  information  you  gave  me,  that 

*  For  the  oripnal  of  this  letter,  (he  editor  Is  indebted  to  hit  friend  Joseph 
Uopkioson*  Esq.  M.  C— the  elder  ion  of  the  gentleman  to  whom  it  ia  aiMrcimd 
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you  should  be  prevoBted .  from  revisiting  Philadelphia.^-*-— I  had 
iattered  myself  with  hopes  of  your  joining  us  soon,  and  not  only 
affording  us  the  additional  strength  of  your  abilities  and  fortitude, 
but  enjoybg  tbe  satisfacticm  of  seeing  a  temper  and  conduct  here» 
somewhat  more  agreeable  to  your  wishes,  than  those  which  pre- 
vailed when  you  were  here  before.  But  I  have  since  been  infor- 
med, that  your  countrymen  have  done  themselves  the  justice  to 
place  you  at  the  head  of  their  affairs,  a  sution  in  which  you  may 
perhaps  render  more  essential  service  to  them,  and  to  America, 
than  you  could  here. 

There  seems  to  have  l)een  a  great  change  in  the  sentiments 
of  the  colonies,  since  you  left  us,  and  I  hope  that  a  few  months 
will  bring  us  all  to  the  same  way  of  thinking. 

This  morning  is  assigned  for  the  greatest  debate  of  all 
A  declaration  that  these  colonies  are  free  and  independent  states, 
has  been  reported  by  a  committee,  appointed  some  weeks  ago  for 
that  purpose,  and  this  day,  or  to-morrow,  is  to  determine  its  fate.— > 
May  heaven  prosper  the  new  bom  republic,  and  make  it  more 
glorious  than  any  former  republics  have  been! 

The  small-pox  has  ruined  the  American  army  in  Canada, 
and  of  consequence  the  American  cause. — A  series  of  disasters 
has  happened  there,  partly  owing  I  fear  to  the  bdecision  at  Phila- 
delphia, and  partly  to  the  mistakes  or  mbconduct  of  our  officers 
in  that  department.  But  the  small-pox,  which  infected  every  man 
we  sent  there,  completed  our  ruin,  and  compelled  us  to  evacuate 
that  important  province. — We  must,  however,  regain  it  some  time 
or  other. 

My  countrymen  have  been  more  successful  at  sea,  in  dri- 
ving all  the  men  of  war  completely  out  of  Boston  harbour,  and 
in  making  prizes  of  a  great  number  of  transports  and  other  ves- 
sels. 

We  are  in  daily  expectation  of  an  armament  before  New- 
York,  where,  if  it  comes,  the  conflict  must  be  bloody.  The  ob- 
ject is  great  which  we  have  in  view,  and  we  must  expect  a  great 
expense  of  blood  to  obtain  it.  But  we  should  always  remember, 
that  a  free  constitution  of  civil  government  cannot  be  purchased 
at  too  dear  a  rate,  as  there  is  nothing,  on  this  side  the  new  Jeru- 
salem, of  equal  importance  to  mankind. 
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It  is  a  cruel  reflection,  that  a  little  more  wisdom,  t  Ihde 
more  activity,  or  a  little  more  integrity,  would  have  preserred  of 
Canada,  and  enabled  us  to  support  this  trying  conflict,  at  t  less 
expense  of  men  and  money.  But  irretrievable  miscarriages  oogbl 
to  be  lamented  no  further,  than  to  enable  and  stimulate  ui  to  do 
better  in  future. 

Your  colleagues,  Hall  ihd  Qynn,  are  here  in  good  hethli 

and  spirits,  and  as  Arm  as  you  yoUrself  could  wish  them.  Present 

.  my  compliments  to  Mr.  lioustoun.     Tell  hiro^  the  colonies  will 

have  republics  for  their  governments,  let  us  lawyers,  and  your* 

divine,  say  what  we  Will. 

I  have  the  hbnbUr  to  be, 

with  great  esteem  and  respect,  ^j 

your  sincere  friend  and  moat  htimble  servant, 

Joaw  AftAMi 
iHt  excellency  Archibald  Bullock^  Esq.  qfGe^rgUk: 

Mr.  Adams  to  Mr.  Chase. 

PhUadelfihiQy  July  It/,  \Vt 

pEAR  SIR, 

Your  favour  by  the  post  this  morning  gave  me  much  plei- 
^ure,  but  the  generous  and  unanimous  vote  of  your  conveotian 
gave  me  much  more.  It  was  brought  into  eongress  this  morn- 
ing, just  as  we  were  entering  on  the  great  debate.  That  debate 
took  up  most  of  the  day,  but  it  was  an  idle  mispense  of  time,  for 
nothing  was  said  but  what  had  been  repeated  and  hackneyed,  in 
that  room,  before  an  hundred  times,  for  six  months  past. 

In  the  committee  ot*  the  whole  the  question  was  carried  in 
tb^  affirmative,  and  reported  to  the  house.~-A  colony  desired  it 
to  be  postponed  until  to-morrow,  when  it  #ill  pass  by  a  great  ma- 
jority,  perhaps  with  almost  unanimity;  yet  I  cannot  promise  this, 
because  one  or  two  gentienien  may  possibly  be  found,  who  will 
vote  point  blank  against  the  known  and  declared  sense  of  their 
constituents.  Maryland,  however,  I  have  the  pleasure  to  inford^ 
you,  behaved  well.— Paca,  generously  and  nobly. 

•  Zwbij. 
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Alts  Canada!  we  have  found  misfortune  and  disgrace  iii 
that  quarter— Evacuated  at  last — Transports  arrived  at  Sandy- 
Hooki  from  whence  we  may  expect  an  attack  in  a  short  time^  upon 
New-York  or  New-Jersey^— and  our  army  not  so  strong  as  we 
cbuld  wish.  The  militia  of  New-Jersey  and  New-England  not 
so  ready  as  they  ought  to  he. 

The  Romans  made  it  a  fixed  rule  never  to  send  or  receive 
ambassadors,  to  treat  of  peace  with  their  enemies  while  their  af- 
fairs were  in  an  adverse  or  disastrous  Situation.  There  was  a 
generosity  and  magnanimity  in  this,  becoming  freemen.  It  flow- 
ed from  that  temper  and  those  principles  which  alone  cah  |>re- 
serve  the  freedom  of  a  people.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  find  our  Ameri- 
tans  of  the  same  temper.  It  is  a  good  symptom,  foreboding  a 
good  end. 

If  you  imagine  that  I  expect  this  declaration  will  ward  off 
calamities  from  this  country,  you  are  mistaken.  A  bloody  con- 
flict we  are  destined  to  endure. — ^This.  has  been  my  opinion  from 
the  beginning.  You  will  certainly  remember  my  decided  opinion 
was,  at  the  first  cbngresS)  when  we  found  that  we  could  hot  agree 
upon  an  immediate  non-exportation,  that  the  contest  could  not  be 
settled  without  bloodshed,  and  that  if  hostilities  should  once  com- 
mence, they  would  terminate  in  an  incurable  animosity  between 
the  two  countries.  Every  political  event  since  the  19th  of  April, 
1775,  has  confirmed  me  in  this  opinion. 

If  you  imagine  that  I  flatter  myself  with  happiness  and  hal- 
cyon days,  after  a  separation  from  Great  Britain,  you  are  mistaken 
again.  I  don't  expect  that  our  new  governments  will  be  so  quiet 
as  I  could  wish,  nor  that  happy  harmony,  tonfidence,  and  affec-^ 
tion,  between  the  colopies,  that  every  good  American  ought  to 
^tudy,  labour,  and  pray  for,  a  long  time.  But  freedom  is  a  coun^ 
terbalance  for  poverty,  discord,  and  war,  and  more.  It  is  your 
hard  lot  and  mine  to  be  called  into  life,  at  such  a  time;~-yet  eveh 
these  times  have  their  pleasures. 

I  am  your  friend  and  servant, 

John  AdAmsi 
Mn  Qhake. 


$0^ 

FOR  THE  PORT  FOUO-^ANECDOTESOF  CHQVESB  WOMEK. 

Tbx  anecdote  of  the  Spanish  monarch  whose  life  was  sacri« 
ficed  to  etiquette,  hj  his  refusal  to  more  from  the  fire  b  fiuniliir 
to  most  of  our  readers.  The  foHowing  anecdotes  are  translated  from 
the  Lye  Ayv,  or  lUu9triau$  JVomcfii^-^  Chinese  work  cootainiiig 
anecdotes  of  females,  in  that  country,  written  3000  years  ago,  i 
copy  of  which  I  found  in  the  library  of  our  Philosophical  Societf. 
CAam  vangy  king  of  TW,   going  abroad  on  a  party  of  pleasare, 
carried  along  with  him  one  of  his  wiyes,  a  daughter  of  the  king 
of  Tti.    One  day,  when  he  had  left  her  on  a  pretty  little  island, 
on  the  banks  of  the  great  river  Kyangy  he  received  news,  that  the 
water  had  suddenly  risen  very  high.     Upon  this,  he  immediitelf 
despatched  some  lords,  to  bring  the  princess  from  the  place  she 
was  then  in.     These  lords  went  post-haste  to  the  princess,  to  de- 
sire her  to  make  all  the  sj>eed  she  could  out  of  the  island,  and  to 
repair  to  the  place  where  the  king  was,  and  whither  they  had  o^ 
ders  to  conduct  her.    "  When  the  king  calls  for  one,**  answered 
she,  <<  he  gives  his  seal  to  those  whom  he  sends.     Have  yoa  the 
seal?*'  They  replied  that  «  the  fear  least  the  water  should  0Te^ 
take  you,  made  us  set  out  in  haste,  and  neglect  that  precaudoo." 
<<  Then  you  must  return,*'  said  the  princess,  ^  for  I  shall  notfoUow 
you  without  it.'*    They  represented  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
return  in  time.  <<  I  see  plainly,"  said  she,  ^  that  by  following  700, 
I  save  my  life,  and  by  remaining  here,  I  perish.  But  to  pass  onr 
a  matter  of  such  importance,  that  I  may  escape  death,  would  be 
to  fail  in  fidelity  and  courage  at  the  s^me  time.   It  is  much  better 
to  die."    The  story  goes  on  to  relate  that  the  princess  and  all  her 
attendants  were  drowned,  and  that  the  king  regretted  her  misti- 
ly, but  he  admired  her  constancy  and  fidelity. 

A  similar  anecdote  is  told,  in  the  same  book,  of  PH,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Svfen  hong  J  king  of  Lei^  who  refused  to  leave  a  house  which 
was  on  fire,  until  at  least  two  maids  of  honour  could  be  (bund;  and 
she  fell  a  victim  to  her  love  of  the  nVe«,  as  the  expression  is.  It 
seems  to  be  a  point  of  honour  among  them  not  to  marry  a  second 
time:  one  lady  seems  to  be  quite  mortified  that  grief  had  not  sum- 
moned her  to  follow  her  husband  immediately,  and  another,  who 
was  remarkable  for  her  beauty,  cut  o£f  her  nose  in  order  to  put 
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in  end  to  the  importunity  of  her  soTereign,  and  was  only  pre- 
rented  from  cutting  her  throat  by  her  affection  for  her  son.  The 
king  loaded  her  with  honours,  and  gave  her  the  title  oikang  king. 


won  THB  POBT  FOLIO. 

CONDITION  OF  THE  POOR  IN  PHILADELPHIA. 

Mr.  Oli>8chool, 

The  deep  and  decided  attention  that  has  of  late  been  giyen 
in  this  city,  to  the  institution  and  support  of  all  sorts  of  benevolent 
societies — seems  at  length  almost  to  have  suggested  the  questioui 
whether  it  is  not  one  of  these  fashionable  whims  that  for  a  sea- 
son attracts  every  thing  into  its  vortex— or  whether  there  is  really 
such  an  increase  of  virtuous  feeling,  or  christian  principle,  that 
we  are  sincerely  desirous  to  mitigate  all  the  evils  of  human  life*— 
and  do  unto  all  men,  as  we  would,  that  they  should  do  unto  us. 
But  be  this  as  it  may,  it  has  certainly  become  a  prevailing  opi- 
nion, that — ^<  the  number  and  variety  of  benevolent  associations 
now  supported  in  Philadelphia,  together  with  the  legal  provision 
made  for  the  poor,  have  created  a  dependance  which  not  only  in- 
creases pauperism  at  home,  but  invites  the  idle  and  worthless 
from  neighbouring  counties  and  states,  entitling  our  city  to  the 
character,  and  entailing  upon  it  the  consequences  of  an  Empori- 
um of  Beggars'* and  <'  that  a  necessity  exists  for  a  radical 

change  in  the  present  mode  of  administering  charitable  assist* 
ance."  This  is  the  language  of  a  number  of  respectable  citi- 
zens, who  have  recently  held  several  meetings — have  deliberated 
on  the  business,  and  finally  have  resolved,  to  ^<  organize  a  society 
solely  for  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  poor,  and  re- 
moving or  fir  eventing  the  cause*  that  produce  mendicity,** 

In  the  enumeration  of  these  causes,  the  committee  of  su. 
perintendance,  in  their  report  above  quoted,  take  notice  of  the 
migration  of  ^  the  idle  and  worthless  into  our  city.'' 

The  great  variety  of  employments  for  labourers,  which  so 
large  a  place  affords,  the  number  of  house  servants  which  our 
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habits  make  necessary  to  us,  and  the  high  wages  we  give  to  them, 
encourage  those  to  come  hither,  who,  unwilling  to  work  iny 
where,  are  ever  ready  to  go  where  they  can  find  bread  with  iht 
least  pos^ble  exertion.  Many  bring  with  them  large  fiuniliesof 
children  to  play  in  the  streets  all  summer,  and  shiYer  in  npt 
over  their  embers  in  the  win^r. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  possible  entirely  to  prevent  this  destruc- 
tive inundation— but  the  society  Will,  no  doubt  be  led  to  inquirfi 
how  &r  it  may  be  made  less  distressing  to  us,  and  less  nunooi 
to  individuals. 

This  at  least  b  obvious,  that  if  these  people  could  hj  my 
means  be  compelled  to  place  their  Children  in  fiimilies,  wbert 
fhey  would  be  trained  up  to  moral  brder  and  future  usefuhieas— 
one  source  of  vice  and  poverty  would  certunly  be  abridged.  But 
there  is  another  evil  occasioned  by  this  deplorable  increue  of 
our  population— which  .it  iNrill  be  still  more  difficult  for  «i^  178- 
tem  of  reform  to  controL  The  houses  of  these  people  are  die 
theatres  of  disorderly  assemblages  of  idle  servants— they  are  the 
receptacles  of  the  goods  purloined  from  our  kitchens,  for  the  sup- 
ply of  their  expensive,  amusements— and  they  are  the  retreats  to 
which  they  fly,  when  from  laziness  or  caprice  they  abandon  their 
places.  But  when  we  mention  our  sufferings  from  the  profllgtcf 
of  servants— every  one  shrinks  appalled  from  the  magnitude  of 
the  subject!  It  is  a  Colossus  that  no  effort  either  moral  or  phjsi- 
cal,  will  dare  to  encounter.  We  are  like  the  countryman  who 
prayed  to  Hercules,  but  never  thought  of  putting  his  own  shoul- 
ders to  the  wheel!  Why  are  we  thus  shamefully  inactive?— does 
any  one  question  the  necessity  for  a  serious  consideration  of  the 
subject? — Every  family,  and  almost  every  individual  is  smartiDg 
under  the  affliction!  Have  they  societies  in  England  for  the  en*, 
couragement  of  good  servants — and  are  we  willing  to  be  behind 
them  in  any  commendable  project?  Or,  are  we  destitute  of  pow- 
er? I^et  us  make  the  experiment.  The  multitude  and  extent  of 
our  improvements  attest  our  ability— -and  the  happy  result  of  re- 
solute and  persevering  endeavours  can  never  be  foreseen.  Suc- 
cess, would  abundantiy  reward  us — and  he  who  is  instrumenti} 
in  procuring  such  a  reform  will  deserve  the  civic  crovm  indeed! 

Patriou. 
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(^W    »     ^:"^'     J.) 

SiKOB  the  accidental  discovery  of  the  Bedford  Mineral 
Springs,  in  1804,  their  reputation  has  been  gradually  increasing: 
every  successive  year  fumiabes  some  new  fact,  by  which  their 
value,  io  the  treatment  of  diseases,  is  becoming  more  important, 
and  their  usefulness  more  extensive.  The  active  properties  of 
the  waters,  their  mountainous  situation,  the  purity  of  the  air,  and 
the  healthiness  of  the  region  around  them,  are  sure  pledges,  that 
their  celebrity  will  be  {>ermanent,  if  not  progressive:  and  that 
they  will  long  justify  the  estimation  in  which  they  are  held  by 
the  public. 

The  situation  of  these  springs,  and  the  neighbouring  scenery, 
have  been  described  in  our  journal  fqr  June  1811.  The  writer 
of  that  article  gave  a  partial  analysis  of  the  waters;  and  enume- 
rated most  of  the  diseases,  in  which  it  has  proved  useful. 

In  that  paper  it  is  conj^tured,  that  the  two  springs,  which 
rise  contiguous  are  of  the  tome  origin.  It  has  been  ascertidned 
that  those  fountains  differ  in  temperature  and  chymical  proper- 
ties. The  south  spring,  or  Fletcher's,  as  it  is  now  usually  called, 
is  four  degrees  colder  than  the*principal  spring;  containing  less 
iron,  and  operating  more  easily  and  mildly,  as  a  laxative;  giving 
less  excitement  to  the  vascular  system,  and  therefore,  to  be  pre* 
ferred,  in  certain  states  of  the  body. 

The  Sulphur  Spring,  which  is  about  fifty  perches  east  of  th^ 
midn  fountain,  is  not  yet  reclaimed  from  the  creek,  in  which  it 
rises;  but  this  labour  will  soon  be  accomplished. 

In  addition  to  these,  a  very  pure,and  strong  chalybeate  spring? 
has  been  discovered,  and  opened  for  use,  two  miles  distant  from 
those  already  described.    It  rises  east  of  Bedford'  in  the  same 

•  On  opemng  this  ibuntain,  a  ccmiplete  skektan  of  the  Mammoth  m» 
discovered  amongst  the  mineral  deposits  of  ttie  Bpring,  about  fbor  feet 
under  the  sur&ce— one  of  the  jaw-bones  of  which  roDains  nearly  entire, 
and  is  deposited  in  the  academy  at  Bedford,  for  the  inspectioo  of  the 
curious.  The  remaining  parts  of  the  skeleton,  became  inqpediatel^  de  « 
composed,  on  beings  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  air.  '     ' 
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yalley,  and  is  connected  with  the  boarding-houses  by  a  pleasant 
road. 

Hence  it  appears*  tha  41  the  neighbourhood  of  Bedford, 
situate  on  the  great  Pennsylvania  turnpike-road,  now  making 
from  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburgh,  there  are  four  medicinal  springs 
of  very  active,  but  different  ingredients;  three  of  which,  it  b  as- 
certained, are  of  the  first  importance,  in  the  cure  of  chronic  dis- 
eases; and  it  is  believed  that  the  fourth,  when  reclaimed,  will  be 
of  equal  value  and  interest.  These  springs  are  connected  with 
the  Atlantic  and  western  cities  and  towns,  by  the  great  western 
road  which  passes  through  Bedford,  along  the  southern  extremity 
of  Pennsylvania.  Over  the  most  rugged  parts  of  this  road,aturDpikc 
has  been  made;  and  it  is  believed,  the  whole  of  it  will  be  com- 
pletely finished  within  two  years.  Ten  miles  of  the  roughest 
part  of  the  road  from  Chambersburgh  to  Bedford,  in  which  it 
crosses  the  North  Mountain,  has  been  graded,  paved,  and  com- 
pleted, since  the  last  bath  season. 

In  the  last  year,  the  proprietor  of  these  springs,  with  his 
usual  liberality,  conveyed  them  to  five  managers,  in  trust  for 
the  public;  empowering  them  to  receive  certain  fees,  for  the  use 
of  the  waters,  which  are  to  be  expended  in  making  convenient 
and  elegant  improvements  for  the  accommodation  of  the  visiters. 
Many  valuable  improvements  have  been  made.  In  the  earlj 
part  of  last  summer,  a  large  and  elegant  building,  containing  two 
ranges  of  plunging  and  shower  baths  for  ladies  and  gentlemen* 
was  erected.  The  managers  are,  at  this  time,  erecting  a  large 
and  commodious  house,  containing  likewise,  two  ranges  of  warm 
baths,  with  steam  machinery,  for  heating  the  water,  which  will 
be  finished  by  the  10th  of  June  next. 

The  flat  grounds  contiguous,  have  been  drained;  and  the 
inequalities  are  about  to  be  levelled: — a  considerable  portion  of 
these  grounds  will  be  enclosed  by  a  fence,  and  improved  by  plant- 
ing of  trees  and  shrubs— -by  walks,  grass-plats,  Sec  These  un- 
provements  will  be  finished  in  June.  In  addition  to  the  former 
boarding-house,  the  proprietor  has  erected  a  very  large  stone 
building,  which  will  also  be  completed  in  Juue^ — and  be  has  en- 
gaged an  active  and  intelligent  gentleman,  to  superintend  those 
houses. 
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The  number  of  visiters,  who  had  entered  their  names  in  the 
bath-book)  in  1810,  amounted  to  about  three  hundred:  since  that 
time,  they  have  increased  to  five  hundred  and  upwards,  annually: 
the  names  of  servants  arc  not  entered.  The  whole  number,  in- 
cluding servants,  and  those  who  escaped  the  vigilance  of  the  bath- 
keeper,  may  be  estimated  at  eight  or  nine  hundred. 

The  season  begins  about  the  middle  of  June,  and  continues 
until  the  middle  of  September,  during  which  time,  the  houses  at 
the  springs,  and  b  the  town,  are  thronged  with  strangers  from  all 
parts  of  the  union. 

Since  the  description  of  the  Bedford  Mineral  Springs  was 
published  in  the  Port  Folio,  in  181 1,  it  has  been  ascertained,  that 
the  water  of  the  principal  spring  contains,  in  each  pint,  fifteen 
gi*ains  of  magnesia,  five  grains  of  iron  and  sulphur,  and  six  grains 
of  calcareous  earth:  the  proportions  of  the  acid  have  not  been 
discovered;  but  it  is  found  that  the  water  contain^  sulphuric,  mu- 
riatic, and  carbonic  acids:— of  the  latter,  a  very  small  portion. 

It  was  the  design  of  the  managers,  to  have  had  the  waters  of 
the  various  springs  accurately  analyzed,  before  this  time;  but  all 
the  springs  not  being  in  preparation,  they  have  deferred  it  until 
a  future  day,  when  their  analysis  shall  be  given  to  the  public. 


CODE  NAPOLEON.— FOR  THE  PORT  FOLIO. 

The  N&poleeD  Code  has  been  tarned  into  Terse,  lo  that  the  French  student 
may  now  have  both  rhyme  and  reason  in  the  same  Tolame.  The  following 
specimen  will  satisfy  the  curious. 

Title  Pr61iminaire.     De  la  publication,  des  effets  et  de  Tap- 
plicadon  des  Lois  en  g6n6ral. 

ARTIOLE  PRBHIER. 

La  loi  recoit  partout  son  execution, 
Quand  le  Prince  en  a  fait  la  promulgation. 

Dans  chaque  lieu  Fran9ais  la  loi  sera  connue, 
D6s  que  la  voix  du  Prince  y  sera  parvenue. 

Cette  voix  est  cens6e  acqu6rir  sa  valeur, 
Dans  le  d^partem^nt  od  si^ge  TEmpereur, 
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Un  jour  apr^s  celui  qu*elle  t*est  Mi  cntefudTt; 

Dans  leB  autres,  il  faut,  apr^  ce  jour,  attetidro 

Autant  de  fois  un  jour  que  le  d^partement, 

A  partir  du  chief-lieu,  sera  de  Ibis  distant 

Du  sj^ge  imperial,  de  dix  my riamitres 

(Vingt  fois  la  lieue  ancienne,  aux  yeux  des  geontetres.) 

^.  Par  la  loi,  Tavenir  est  lui  seul  enibrass6: 
La  loi  ne  produit  point  d'effet  sur  le  pass6. 

3.  II  n'est  aucun  tnoyen  qui  libdre  affiranchisae 
Des  lois  de  silret^,  de  celles  de  police 
Quiconque  est  habitant  de  4*Einpire  Fran^ aia. 

La  loi  de  ce  pays  r^git  par  ces  effets 
Tout  immeuble,  et  feelui  que  Tetrahgere  poss^de. 

Fi!it-il  chez  Tetranger,  le  Fran9ais  soumis  odde 
Aux  loix  determinant  avec  stability 
Des  personnes,  T^tat  et  la  capacity. 

4.  Pourront  etre  accuses  de  dcni  de  justice, 
I^es  juges  refusant  de  reropUr  kur  office. 
Sous  le  pretexte  vain  on  que  la  loix  se  tait, 

Ou  n'a  qu*un  sens  obscur,  ou  qu'un  texte  ki  complet. 

5.  lis  ne  peuvent  porter  en  jugeant  une  affaire, 
Un  statut  g^n^ral,  ou  bien  r6gl6nientaire. 

6.  Aux  lois  d*ordre  et  de  moeurs,  chacun  se  soumettra; 
Par  des  conventions,  nul  n*7  d^rogera. 


POBIESTIC  ECOKOMT.— FOR  THE  PORT  FOUO. 

FrQce»9  (if  bleaching  old  b6ok9  and  eofifief'^fiiate  firint9  which  mre 
become  yellov  by  agt^  Mtnoke^  Ife. 

Takk  off  the  binding  of  the  book,  unsew  the  book  and  sepa- 
rate  the  leaves,  place  them  in  a  shallow^  leaden  pan,  with  slips  of 
common  window*  glass  interposed  between  them,  so  that  the  leaves 
lie  horizontally  without  touching  each  other.  Or  a  better  method 
is  the  folIowing>-ihake  a  woodoi  frame  6f  ibout  the  abe  td  the 
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leaves  to  be  Ueacked,  and  having  phioed  upon  it  the  sKps  of 
glass,  let  tlie  leares  be  placed  upon  the  .glass  perpendicularlyi 

^  about  a  line  distant  from  each  other.  This  being  done,  pour 
into  the  vessel  the  bleaching  tiquid,  which  is  made  by  Assolving 
one  part  by  weight  of  oz3rmuriate  of  lime  in  four  parts  of  warm 
water,  and  suffer  the  articles  to  be  immersed  in  it  for  twenty- 
four  hours:  it  may  then  be  rinsed  in  soft  water.  By  this  process 
the  paper  will  acquire  a  whiteness  superior  to  what  it  originally 
possessed.  All  ink-spots,  if  any  were  present,  will  be  removed; 
but  oil  and  grease  spots  are  not  effaced  by  it^^Oppet-plate 

'  prints  bleach  more  eauly  than  letter-press. 

How  to  fite%erve  the  eyes — general  rule9  for  the  ehdice  ^  Mflee^ 
tacleM^and  method  qf  judging  under  ^hut  eireum*tanee9  the 
cyeeight  may  be  asneted  by  glaeeee, 

1.  Never  sit  for  any  length  of  time  either  in  absolute  gloom, 
or  exposed  to  a  blaze  of  light.  The  reason  on  which  this  rUle  is 
founded,  proves  the  impropriety  of  going  hastily  from  one  ex- 
treme to  the  other,  whether  of  darkness  or  of  light,  and  shows 
us  that  a  southern  aspect  is  improper  for  those  whose  sight  is 
weak  and  tender* 

3.  Avoid  reading  small  print,  and  stnuning  the  eyes  by  look- 
ing  at  minute  objects. 

5.  Do  not  read  in  the  dusk,  nor,  if  the  eyes  be  disordered^ 
by  candle-light.  Happy  those  who  learn  this  lesson  betimes,  and 
begin  to  preserve  their  sight  before  they  are  reminded  by  ^ain 
of  the  necessity  of  sparing  it.  The  frivolous  attention  to  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  of  the  evening,  has  cost  numbers  the  perfect  an4 
comfortable  use  of  their  eyes  for  many  years:  the  mischief  is 
effected  imperceptibly,  and  the  consequences  are  inevitable. 

4.  Do  not  permit  the  eyes  to  dwell  on  glaring  objects,  more 
particularly  on  first  waking  in  a  morning:  the  sun  should  not  of 
course  be  suffered  to  shihe  in  the  room  at  that  time,  and  a  mode- 
i^te  quantity  of  light  only  be  admitted.  It  is  easy  to  see  that, 
for  the  same  reasons,  the  furniture,  walls,  and  other  objects  of  a 
^>^-room,  should  not  be  altogether  of  a  white  or  glaring  colour: 
indeed  those  whioae  eyes  are  weak,  would  find  considerable  advan- 
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tage  in  having  green  for  the  fumiture  and  prevailing  colour  of 
their  bed-chamber.  Nature  cokifirms  the  propriety  of  this&ct; 
for  the  light  of  the  day  comes  on  by  slow  degrees,  and  green  is 
^the  universal  colour  which  she  presents  to  our  eyes. 

5.  Those  individuals  who  are  rather  long-sighted,  should 
accustom  themselves  to  read  with  less  light,  and  with  the  book 
somewhat  nearer  to  the  eye  than  what  they  naturally  like; 
while  others,  that  are  rather  short-sighted,  should  use  themselrei 
to  read  with  the  book  as  far  off  as  possible.  By  these  mcins 
both  will  improve  and  strengthen  their  sight,  while  a  cootrtry 
course  increases  its  natural  imperfections. 

From  whatever  causes  the  decay  of  sight  arises,  an  attcndie 
consideration  of  the  following  rules  will  enable  any  one  to  judge 
for  himself^  when  his  eye-sight  may  be  assisted  or  presenred  bj 
the  use  of  proper  glasses. 

1.  When  we  are  obliged  to  remove  small  objects  to  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  the  eye  in  order  to  see  them  distinctlj. 

3.  If  we  find  it  necessary  to  get  more  light  than  formerlfi 
as,  for  instance,  to  place  the  candle  between  the  eye  and  the 
object 

3.  If  on  looking  at  and  attentively  considering  a  near  object, 
it  fatigues  the  eye  and  becomes  confused,  or  !f  it  appears  to  have 
a  kind  of  dimness  or  mist  before  it. 

4.  When  the  letters  of  a  small  print  are  seen  to  ma  into 
each  other,  and  hence,  by  looking  steadfastly  on  them,  appear 
doable  or  treble.  ^ 

5.  If  the  eyes  are  so  fatigued  by  a  little  exercise,  that  we 
are  obliged  to  shut  them  from  time  to  time,  so  as  to  reliere 
them  by  looking  at  different  objects. 

When  all  these  circumstances  concur,  or  any  of  them  sepa- 
rately takes  place,  it  will  be  necessary  to  seek  assistance  from 
glasses,  which  will  ease  the  eyes,  and  in  some  degree  check  their 
tendency  to  become  worse:  whereas  if  they  be  not  assisted  m 
time,  the  weakness  will  be  considerably  increased,  and  the  eyes 
be  impaired  by  the  efforts-they  are  compelled  to  exert. 

It  is  therefore  evident  .that  spectacles  can  only  be  said  to  be 
preservers  of  the  sight,  or  recommended  as  such,  to  those  whose 
eyes  are  actually  beginning  to  fail;  and  that  it  would  be  as  absurd 
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to  advise  the  use  of  spectacles  to  those  who  feel  none  of  the  fore- 
going fnconveniencies,  as  it  would  be  for  a  man  in  health  to  use 
crutches  to  save  his  legs. 

JProce98  of  removing'  MfiotM  of  oil  and  grease  from  books  and 

prints. 

After  haying  gently  warmed  the  paper  soiled  with  grease, 
wax,  oil,  or  any  other  fatty  body  whatever,  take  out  as  much  as 
possible  of  it  by  means  of  blotting-paper;  then  dip  a  small  brush 
in  rectified  oil  of  lemons  or  turpentine,*  previously  warmed,  and 
draw  it  gently  over  both  sides  of  the  paper,  which  must  be  care- 
fully kept  warm.  This  operation  may  be  repeated  as  many 
times  as  the  quantity  of  the  fat  body  imbibed  by  the  paper,  or  the 
thickness  of  the  paper,  may  render  necessary.  When  the  greasy 
substance  is  entirely  removed,  recourse  may  be  had  to  the  follow- 
ing method  to  restore  the  paper  to  its  former  whiteness,  if  not 
completely  restored  by  the  first  process: — dip  another  brush  in  a 
mixture  of  one  part  by  bulk,  of  sulphuric  ether,  and  two  of  alco- 
hol, and  draw  it  in  like  manner  over  the  place  that  was  stained,- 
and  particularly  round  the  edges,  to  remove  the  border  that  may 
still  exist  as  a  stain.  By  employing  these  means,  with  proper 
caution,  the  spots  yill  totally  disappear;  the  paper  will  resume 
its  original  whiteness;  and  if  the  process  has  been  employed  on  a 
paper  written  on  with  common  ink,  or  printed  with  printer's  ink 
it  will  experience  no  alteration. 


RURAL  ECONOMY.— FOR  THE  PORT  FOLIO. 

«  The  husbandman  that  labourethj  must  be  first  partaker^ 

2.  Tim. 
ExPERiKNOB  has  fully  demonstrated  in  Europe,  as  well  as  in 
our  own  country,  that  change  of  seed  is  highly  advantageous. 
Wheat  certainly  degenerates  if  constantly  sown  in  the  same  soil. 
Benefit  would  result  from  changmg  seed,  even  from  one  neigh- 
bouring farm  to  another,  but  still  greater  utility  would  be  appa- 

*  The  article  sold  in  the  shops  under  the  name  of  scouring  dropty  is 
nothing  else  than  oil  of  lemons. 
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rent  if  &rmers  remotely  situated  from  each  otheri  cooki  bin- 
dttced  to  make  such  exchanges. 

Salt  ha9  been  very  successfully  used  in  Flanden,  ua  mt- 
sure  for  Jos.  The  quantity  employedi  should  be  io  like  ntv 
with  the  seed  sown. 

Some  low  lands,  and  swamps,  are  situate  so  remote  from 
*  the  oui/allj  as  to  render  the  difficulty  and  ezpeoae  of  cntdog 
drains,  a  serious  objection  to  making  such  lands  usefuL  A  lite 
English  writer  proposes  the  application  of  the  tteani'engmi^  ast 
cheap,  and  certain  mode  for  draining  laod^— This  idea  it  worth 
consideration. 

Pasteij  or  woad  has  been  cultivated  without  difficdtj  io 
New  England.  The  colouring  matter  of  this  plan^  is  a  good  sdh 
stitute  for  indigo.  A  translation  from  the  French  of  C.  P.  I^ 
teyrie*s  treatise  on  the  culture,  preparation,  history,  and  analyw 
of  Paste),  has  been  published  at  Boston.  The  Agricultunl  So- 
ciety of  Philadelphia,  hare  a  small  quantity  rf  woad-sced,  to  dis- 
tribute for  experiment. 

Mangel  vmrtzel^  or  ^carcUy-root^  is  a  bee$  of  the  largest  sp^ 
cies.  It  is  in  high  repute  in  England,  and  is  found  to  be  well 
worth  cultivation,  by  those  who  have  grown  it  in  this  countiy. 
It  is  an  invaluable  food  for  sheep.  Cowi'  are  fond  of  its  Icarcs 
in  summer,  and  of  its  root  in  winter.  It  is  as  easily  cultifited  as 
Indian  com,  and  if  our  farmers  would  give  it  a  fair  triilj  thejr 
would  not  hesitate  to  acknowledge  its  importance.  Seed  niaybe 
obtained  from  our  Agricultural  Society. 

The  caterfiillar^  and  other  insects  that  infest  fruit-trees,  maf 
be  destroyed  by  casting  over  the  tree  a  few  handsful  of  f©w*^ 
OMkesj  in  the  morning  before  the  dew  is  dissipated  from  the  foltfS^ 
or  after  a  shower  of  rain.    The  former  is  the  preferable  time. 

The  practice  of  wrapping  the  stems  of  fruit-trees  with  bands 
of  hay,  or  straw,  as  well  as  that  of  covering  the  trunk  wi^  *>"» 
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should  be  abandoned;  the  exclusion  of  air  from  the  tree,  and  clos- 
ing the  pores  of  the  bark,  produce  greater  injury,  than  such 
treatment,  is  intended  to  prevent. 

It  is  ascertained  hy  experiment  that  the  greatest  crops,  and 
finest  quality  of  JiotatocMf  have  been  produced  by  covering  the 
seed  when  planted  with  litter^  nxher  than  to  pursue  the  old  cus- 
tom of  manuring  the  ground  with  hot,  or  well  rotted  dung. 

The  formation  of  societies  for  promoting  the  interests  of  ag- 
riculture in  the  counties,  or  other  geographical  divisions  of  every 
state  in  the  union,  would  produce  incalculable  benefit  to  our 
country.  An  interchange  of  friendly  offices,  and  correspondence 
between  such  associations,  would  unite  the  great  body  of  hus- 
bandmen by  ties,^  which  the  dignity  and  usefulness  of  their  pro- 
fession, above  all  others,  seem  to  require.  Connected  with  secu- 
lar avocations,  it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  more  inter- 
esting spectacle,  than  the  farmera  of  a  neighbourhood  assem- 
bled to  consult  with  each  other,  and  impart  information  concern- 
ing the  ^rat  of  arr«,  upon  the  success  of  which  all  other  aits 
depend;  a  department  of  human  industry,  which  forms  the  basis 
of  individual  comfort,  and  national  prosperity v— The  venerable 
president  of  the  Philadelphia  Society,  for  promoting  agriculture) 
among  his  other  various,  and  assiduous  efforts  to  improve  the 
husbandry  of  his  country,  has  been  instrumental  in  the  establish- 
ment of  several  societies  in  different  parts  of  the  United  States. 
One  of  those  associations  soon  after  it  was  organized,  requested 
him  to  furnish  a  design  for  their  seal;— aware  that  fi^rty  9x0,' 
mosity  existed  in  the  particular  place,  to  a  degree  which  he 
feared  might  prevent  the  hearty  co-operation  of  many  respectable 
men,  he  embraced  the  opportunity  afforded  him,  for  inculcating 
a  most  valuable  lesson,  by  sending  the  society  the  following  de- 
vice, and  motto:— ./f  filoughy  around  which  these  words  were  in- 
scribed.— ^<  The  plouoh  is  or  mo  party,  it  diviors,  3UT  to 

UNITS  MORE  CLOSELY.** 
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LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

(Continued /rom  fi,  439.) 

Thb  opinions  of  M.  Schloetzer  as  to  the  origin  of  the  found- 
ders  of  tne  Russian  empire  have  been  combatted  by  a  jowa^ 
scholar^  M.  Gustafus  Ewers,  member  of  the  imperial  academj 
of  Russian  antiquities,  who  endeavours  to  set  up  another  bjrpe- 
thesis  in  an  essay  published  at  Riga  in  1808.  AccordbgtoM. 
Ewers  the  founders  of  the  Russian  empire  came  from  the  aoutb, 
and  were  Chazares,  a  Turcomanian  nation.  M.  Schlcetxeff 
junior,  who  treads  in  the  steps  of  hia  &ther,  and  to  whom  «t 
i^re.  alao  indebted  for  several  learned  works,  has  ably  answered 
several  of  Mr.  Ewer*s  objections  in  giving  an  account  of  hU 
essay  in  a  weekly  journal  piinted  at  Mittau  in  Courlaod. 

This  ingenious  critic  (M»  Schloetaer  jun.)  has  also  receotlf 
(Dc^.  1806)  given  proof$  of  his  talents  fpr  hiHory  by  a  piiifi 
dissertation  on  the  orig^in  of  the  Sclavi,  who  peopled  Rassis. 
His  paper  was  adjudged  by  the  imperial  academy  for  Rnssitt 
antiquities  at  Moscow  to  be  the  best,  but  the  prize  cotfd  not  te 
^  awarded  him  conststentlf  with  the  rules  of  the  institutioo,  the  ii* 
tihor  bqjQg  himself  a  member. 

A  man  of  genius,  who  has  acquired  gr^t  and  de^trved 
celebrity  in  a  department  of  literature  quite  different  from  tint 
of  history,  M.  Kotzebue  the  dramatist,  has  suddenly  started  iotv 
the  first  rank  among  historians,  by  publisldng  in  ft»or  Tolomei 
^  The  Ancient  History  of  Prussia,''  Riga,  1806.  This  histoiy 
commences  with  the  most  distant,  or  rather  with  the  fabulous «» 
of  Prussia,  and  is  regularly  carried  through  ail  the  revolutioij 
down  to  the  remarkable  peace  of  Thorn  in  1466.  A  period  « 
»xtjr  years  ensumg,  comprehending  the  peace  of  Warsaw,  tho 
Reformation,  and  the  Secularisation  of  Prussia,  to  its  subjttgttwB 
by  the  knights  of  the  Teutonic  order,  forms  a  neir  epoch  in  tte 
history  of  Prussia,  as  it  does  in  that  of  all  Europe.  M.  Koucboe 
has  h^  undertaken  to  give  a  picture  of  the  numerous  importtf^ 
events  which  are  connected  with  the  annals  of  the  whole  of  the 
north  of  Europe,  and  with  those  of  Poland,  Germany,  and  the 
Hanse  Towns  during  the  middle  ages.  It  is  our  duty  to  i^ 
that  his  task  is  executed  with  'that  dignity,  vigour,  and  graceful 
expression,  which  history  requires.  . 

For  several  years  p«st  M.  Kotzebue  has  been  an  inhabitifltof 
the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  and  has  been  diligently  employed  in  col* 
lecting  materials  for  his  work  in  the  libraries  and  archites  « 
the  various  towns  and  provinces,  as  well  as  of  monasteries  v» 
private  individuals  in  Prussia,  Russia,  Poland,  and  the  Northeni 
States.  Every  where  he  found  the  most  precious  docuinenti* 
but  at  Konigsberg,  chance  threw  in  his  way  a  treasure,  vihich  ln^ 
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pasted  all  the  rest.  The  <<  Archie  Sectht^*  of  the  Teutonic 
orderi  which  was  shut  against  all  former  historians^  was  opened 
to  him  by  accident;  and  in  his  prebce  he  gives  a  sketch  of  ita 
contents.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  such  a  circumstance  has 
given  him  a  decided  superiority  over  all  his  predecessors;  and 
the  mann^  in  which  he  has  availed  himself  of  the  abundant  re- 
tources  thus  acquired  has  proved  that  like  Comeille,  VoltaSi^ 
Schiller>  and  others^  M;  Kotzebue  is  equally  eminent  as  a  hbto- 
nan  and  as  a  dramatist. 

Switzerland,  as  most  of  our  readers  will  recollect,  has  loog 
since  found  a  native  historian  of  great  merit  in  the  perscm  %A 
Muller.  On  the  continent  his  admirers  are  in  the  habit  of  com* 
puring  him  with  Tacitus  and  Thucydides,  and  certainly  the  ma* 
jeatic  dignity  of  his  style,  the  vigour  of  bis  portraits,  the  grandeur 
of  his  ideas,  and  the  richness  of  his  imagination  authorize  the 
comparison.  But  M.  Muller  has  an  advantage  even  over  these 
ancient  historians,  which  the  circumstances  of  the  tilths  in  whi^ 
they  lived  prevented  them  from  possessing,  and  this  advantage  is 
displayed  in  his  laborious  and  profound  researches  into  ancient 
records,  which  stand  unrivalled  in  point  of  accuracy.  The  his* 
torian  of  Switzerland  conducts  the  history  of  his  Country  from  the 
origin  of  the  nation  through  all  its  alliances  with  France,  Italy^ 
and  Germany,  which  renders  hi^  W4>rk  an  indispensable  appendage 
to  the  history  of  these  countries. 

The  first  four  volumes  of  tUs  valuable  woiic  were  reprinted 
with  considerable  additions  and  alterations  in  1806,  and  in  1808 
appeared  the  first  part  of  vol.  v.  which  commences  with  the  rest* 
leM  life  and  unhappy  end  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  CharU%4e  ti^ 
mSnirej  and  brings  US  down  to  the  end  of  the  1 5th  century.  The 
8Uccee<Ung  volumes  will  contam  the  history,  of  the  Reformation 
and  of  the  events  by  which  it  was  accompanied  in  Switzerland. 
How  interesting  it  will  be  to  see  thb  important  era  treated  by  so 
great  a  master! 

As  M.  Muller's  writings  have  rendered  this  the  Augustan  age 
of  literature  in  Switzerland,  it  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  nkenti^  k 
**  History  of  Theodoric  and  his  Goyemment'*  in  S  v<rfs.  by  M. 
Hnrter  of  Scha£Fhausen.  It  is  a  well  written  book,  and  auguns 
fiivottntbly  of  the  author's  future  career  as  a  historian. 

We  ought  also  to  notice  as  a  historical  tract  of  ceosiderablo 
interest,  ^  An  Attempt  at  at  Diplomatic  History  of  the  ancient 
Censtitndon  and  Confederation  of  the  three  Smaller  Cantons."  It 
appeared  at  Zurich  in  1808  On  the  occasion  bf  a  national  festival, 
and  is  from  the  pen  of  M.  G^idHn  de  TirfenaU* 

The  voluminous  «  History  of  Germany,''  by  the  late  M. 
Schmidt,  has  been  brought  to  a  conclusion  by  M.  Milbiller.  The 
last  volume,  which  contains  an  alphabetical  and  a  chtt>nolc^^ical 
tiMe  appeared  at  Ulro  in  18#8.    Th^  entire  work  is^vided  into 
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two  pftrtt,  riz.  the  ancient  and  modem  history  of  Gcrmanf.  Tke 
ancient  part  occupies  five  large  volumes^  and  the  nod^n  lerco- 
teen. '  M.  Milhlller,  who  succeeded  M.  Schmidt  with  so  macfa 
SQcceaS)  is  also  the  author  of  a  useful  <'  Abridgment  of  the  Hii- 
tory  of  Germany." 

We  have  it  also  in  our  power  to  announce  the  conciuaoa 
of  the  learned  and  judicious  ^  History  of  the  Hanseatic  League" 
by  Professor  Sartorius  of  Gottingen.  The  third  volume,  whidi 
appeared  in  1 809,  brings  us  down  to  the  year  1 669,  which  the 
author  assigns  as  the  termination,  or  rather  the  date  of  the  hit 
public  act  of  a  confederation>  which  had  long  proudly  flourished 
among  the  contending  nations  of  Europe,  but  which  had  bees 
many  years  verging  to  its  decline.  A  fourth  volume,  which  hu 
been  announced,  will  merely  contam  the  documents  necessary  to 
illustrate  the  work. 

The  above  ought  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  those  impofHot 
works,  which  are  calculated  to  throw  the  most  valuable  light  as 
the  lustory,  the  politics,  and  the  commerce  of  the  midAe  ages. 
The  researches  of  M.  Sartorius,  are  profound  in  the  extreme:  it 
is  only  necessary  to  cast  the  eye  upon  the  notea  and  appendices 
to  be  satisfied  with  his  diligence  and  learning. 
•  Another  very  useful  work  long  ago  proposed  has  been  hdelf 
brought  to  a  conclusion.  This  is  M.  Becker's  History  of  Lubeck, 
the  capital  of  the  Hanseatic  Towns.  It  is  a  full  and  authentic 
history  x>f  the  place,  accompanied  with  abundance  of  explanatoiy 
documents  and  notes.  The  third  and  last  volume  in  4to  appeared 
at  Lubeck  in  1 806. 

'  A  learned  student  of  the  university  of  Gottingen,  but  now 
attached  to  the  library  of  the  univernty  of  Griefswald  in  Swedish 
Pomerania,  M.  Rubs,  published  (1803  and  1806)  a  History  of 
Sweden,  in  3  vols.  8vo.  It  is  unquestionably  the  beet  account  of 
that  country  extant,  and  forms  part  of  the  volununous  Universal 
History,  published  at  Halle  within  these  few  years. 

Up  to  the  present  time  no  good  history  of  Hungary  was  to 
be  found.  Dr.  Fessler,  of  considerable  literary  eminence  in  Ger- 
many,  has  obviated  this  complaint  by  an  excellent  work  in  6  vols. 
8vo.  It  is  particularly  distinguished  by  comprehensive  and  eo« 
lightened  views,  and  bids  fair  to  rank  with  the  best  historians  of 
ancient  or  modem  days. 

As  connected  with  the  history  of  Hungary,  we  find  the  foUov- 
ing  work  published  at  Pest,  in  1808,  by  Mr.  Jamea  Ferdinand 
Miller:  ^  Epistole  Iroperatorum  et  Regum  Hungariae  FenUnanfi 
I.  et  Maximiliani  II.  ad  suos  in  Porta  Ottomanica  Oratores  Ant 
Vcrantium.  Franc.  Zoy  Anger  Bu^beek^  AH.  Wyss,  et  ChHstopb. 
Ttuffenbach^  quas  ex  autographis  edidit,  &c."  1  vol.  8vo. 

Since  the  year  1806  Baron  Hormayr  has  been  engaged  in 
the  public^ion  of  several  volumes  of  a  ^  History  of  the  Tyrok" 
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l^utingen'Cotta.  This  ingenious  and  patriotic  writer,  who  is  also 
the  author  of  the  <<  Austrian  Plutarch,*'  has  taken  the  celehrated 
Muller  for  his  model  in  the  present  instance,  and  has  followed  the 
footsteps  of  his  master  with  due  success.  The  task  of  detuling 
the  history  of  the  brave  Tyrolese,  who  fh>m  the  earliest  age, 
have  b^en  noted  for  their  attachment  to  their  religion,  liberties 
and  laws,  could  not  have  devolved  upon  a  more  competent  author 
than  Baron  Hormayr.  His  acute  and  judicious  criticisms  on  the 
earlier  and  fabulous  part  of  their  history  do  great  honour  to  his 
learning  and  penetration. 

M.  Mannert,  one  of  the  most  laborious  and  learned  adepts 
in  history  and  geography,  published  in  1807,  at  Nuremberg,  his 
valuable  work  on  the  remote  periods  of  the  history  of  the  Bava- 
rian nation.    It  forms  a  large  octavo  volume. 

«  The  History  of  Treves"  by  M.  Wyttenbach  of  that  city 
is  a  most  useful  work.  Few  places  merit  so  much  attention  as 
Treves,  in  consequence  of  its  being  the  rivat  of  ancient  Rome. 
The  works  of  Brower  and  Hontheim  are  mere  compilations,  but 
M.  Wjrttenbach  has  had  recourse  to  materials  hitherto  unknown. 
The  first  part  of  his  work  printed  in  180f  contains  the  history  of 
the  ancient  Treviroit^  considered  as  a  Gallo-belgic  colony:  tho 
second,  (1808^  the  state  of  Treves  under  the  dominion  of  Rome; 
and  the  third  (1809)  under  that  of  the  Francs.  The  fourth  and  last 
volume  (1810)  contains  the  history  of  this  city  as  forming  a  part 
of  the  Germanic  empire,  until  its  recent  conquest  and  annexation 
to  France.  The  work  is  full  of  plates.  (Treves,  Schr^U^  4 
vols.  13mo. 

In  1806  there  appeared  a  second  edition  of  the  ^  History 
of  the  three  last  centuries;*'  by  Professor  Eichhomof  Gottingen, 
a  work  which  will  be  found  to  be  a  most  excellent  text-book  for 
the  study  of  modem  history,  abounding  in  ingenious  and  ^ilight- 
ened*  views  of  society  and  manners. 

Mr.  Frederick  Eichhom  the  son  of  the  above  gentleman, 
and  Professor  of  Jurisprudence  at  Franckfort  on  the  Oder,  has 
published  the  first  volume  of  a  <<  History  of  the  Constitution  and 
Public  Law  of  the  empire  of  Germany."  This  first  volume  goes 
no  farther  than  the  end  of  the  ninth  century.  Besides  the  per- 
spicuity and  accuracy  of  ^e  inquiries  it  contains  the  present 
work  of  our  young  Jurist  acquires  additional  interest  from  the 
passing  events  of  this  day.  ^ 
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F0£TRY.-4»OR  THE  PORT  FQUO. 

A  SONOi 

ComfiOMcd  by  one  qf  the  memben  of  the  Junior  Clao^f  and  omng 
before  the  cbuo  at  the  fnaugur&Hom  of  the  hon.  1%ajlq  PAms- 
Bft,  LL.  D.  00  Royal  Profeo%or  (^  Award  UnivtroU^, 

Tu!f«/-^  Marinero  qf  EngUmd^* 
Hail  peaceful  shades  of  Harvairdy 

Whose  calm  retreats  amongy 
The  muse  in  Science*  fond  embracTi 

Attunes  the  classic  song; 
Ohy  while  around  the  cheerful  boardy 

Our  hearts^  friendship  glow; 
To  the  Fame,  of  your  namoy 

Shall  the  sofag  exulting  flow; 
And  Echo's  airy  yoice  repeaty 

The  song's  exulting  flow. 

No  Tictor  crown'd  with  Ipurely 

Claims  now  triumphant  lajr; 
But  bloomingy  round  oi^r  Parker's  browy 
^  We  twitie  the  verdant  bay; 
ire  Tocal  Tales  ef  Harvard  sttiUey 

Te  fostering  breezes  blew; 
'  As  ye  bear,  through  the  airy 

The  song's  exmlting  flow; 
And  Echo's  airy  voice  nipeats. 

The  song's  exulting  flow. 

And  ohy  ye  breasts  that  kindling 
^With  all  the  patriot's  fire; 
See  borne  on  Science'  heaven-poised  wingy 

Your  country's  fame  aspire; 
See  Massachusetts'  earliest  pridcy 

See  Harvard's  honours  grow; 
iStill  shall  Famey  swell  the  namcy 

And  the  song  exulting  flow; 
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And  Eeho't  airy  voice  repeat, 
The  soDg*8  exolting  flow. 

Could  long  succeeding  ages. 

Burst  on  the  wondering  view; 
Reveal  the  statesmen  yet  unborn,  i 

And  speak  their  triumphs  too; 
Then,  to  the  choral  songs  of  praise, 

Would  the  breast  spontaneous  glow; 
And  around,  would  the  sound. 

Of  the  song  exnldng  flow; 
And  Echo's  airy  voice  repeat. 

The  song's  exuUkig  flow. 

Formed  by  the  hand  of  Genius, 

Shall  future  statesmen  rise; 
A  Mansfield  swell  Columbia's  fame, 

A  Blackstone  grace  our  skies; 
These  as  they  mark  their  fonher's  worth, 

Shall  the  praise,  he.  claims  bestow; 
As  their  guide,  and  iheir  pride, 

And  the  song  exulting  flow: 
And  Echo's  airy  Yoice  repeat, 

The  song's  exulting  flow. 

Where  waves  yon  funeral  willow, 

O'er  Parsdns'  sacred  urn, 
Columbia's  guardian  genius  weeps, 

Colombia's  children  mourn; 
There  Justice  o'er  his  hallowed  sod, 

Reclines  b  silent  wo. 
While  the  fame,  of  his  name. 

Bids  the  mournful  requiem  flow; 
And  Echo's  plaintive  voice  repeats, 

The  mournful  requiem's  flow. 

Yet  while  unfading  glory, 

Hia  mouldering  ashes  wait; 
While  statesmen  mourn  o'er  Sewall's  bier, 

And  Scien9e  weeps  his  fate; 
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That  Justice  still  mtintaios  her  sway, 
And  the  fires  of  Genius  glow,  . 

Shall  Fame  still  proclaim, 
'Mid  the  scmg's  exulting  flow, 

And  Echo's  hiry  voice  repeat, 
The  song's  exulting  flow. 

Then  rise,  ye  sons  of  Harvard, 

Commemorate  the  day. 
That  gives  our  sphere  another  star, 

To  shed  its  fav'ring  ray. 
The  refluent  light  on  Glory's  road. 

Shall  heavenly  splendour  throw. 
And  Fame  speak  the  name, 

'Mid  the  song's  exulting  flow; 
And  Echo's  sdry  voice  repeat 

The  song's  exulting  flew* 

HTMK. 

Uaiah^  35th  chap. 
Thb  wild  and  solitary  place 
Where  lonely  Silence  frown'd, 
Awakes  to  verdure,  light  and  grace, 
With  sudden  beauty  crown'd. 

Through  the  long-waste  neglected  soil, 
A  stream  of  mercy  flows, 
And  bids  its  thirsty  desert  smile, 
And  blossom  as  the  rose. 

Ye  feeble  hands  your  strength  renew; 
Ye  doubtful  hearts,  believe; 
Dnclose  your  eyes,  ye  blind,  and  view; 
Ye  sad,  no  longer  grieve. 

Behold!  the  deafen'd  ear  has  caught 
Salvation's  raptured  sound; 
Praise  to  the  speechless  Up  is  taught, 
The  helpless  lost  are  found. 
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S«7  then,  with  jo)rfttl  vdict  aloud, 
Jehovrnh's  work  irt  se^. 
He  hath  his  way  within  the  cloud, 
Hi^  footsteps  on  the  sea. 

But  righteous  is  he  to  perfonA, 
Hb  word  is  troth  indeed. 
And  'mid  the  sunshine  or  the  storm, 
His  pfirposis  proe^ed. 

FEOM  TMB  PBESIAir. 

Ok  this  sweet  day  offspring 
The  blushlng'rose  was  bom, 

Bring  wine  and  music  bring. 
To  hail  the  happy  mom. 

When  all  around*  is  gky, 
Shall  we  f rote  mirt!^  wittidra w? 

Whoe'er  on  such  a  day, 
An  empty  goblet  saw. 

My  heart  each  foMsh  thtm^ 

Of  self-denial  hatest 
Pour  then  the  rosy  stream, 

'Till  ev'ry  heart  dilatef . 

The  man  of  life  austere, 

So  pious  and  so  wise^ 
Who  yesterday  came  here, 

Us  lovers  to  adrise; 

That  same  dissembling  knave 

With  morals  so  refin'd, 
To-day  was  dmnk,  and  gave 

His  virtue  to  tlie  wind. 

For  these  few  coming  davs  . 
Oh  plunder  ev'ry  rose, 
VOL.  in.  3  u 
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Before  their  bloom  decays. 
Before  their  beauties  close. 

And  if  a  lair  one's  charms 
Thy  eager  fancy  more, 

Within  lier  circling  arms, 
Give  all  thy  life  to  love. 

FROM  THB  PERSIAN  OF  HAf  Rt* 

Thr  rose  at  length  departs— 
But  ah!  companions  dear. 

With  sad  and  languid  hearts 
Why  sit  we  silent  here, 

Without  one  strain  divine 
From  lyre  or  flute  the  while, 

Without  a  flask  of  wine, 

Or  one  sweet  damsel's  smile. 

When  from  the  veil  of  night 
The  beams  of  morning  break, 

You  know  with  what  delight, 
The  morning  draught  we  take. 

And  as  our  hand-maid  fair 
The  sparkling  cup  bestows, 

Her  cheek  reflected  there. 
With  lovlier  blushes  glows. 

Oh  minstrel  when  thy  hands 
Shall  sweep  the  lyre  along, 

If  our  great  prince  demands 
Of  thee  a  lively  song. 

To  grace  the  festal  day 
In  accents  soft  and  sweet, 

This  fragment  of  a  lay 
Of  Hafez  then  repeat. 


POfiTRt.  Si^ 
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Sailor,  on  the  trackless  deep 
Why  in  tears  of  sorrow  weep? 
Why  for  happier  prospects  sigh. 
Safe  repose,  and  native  sky? 
Vab  thy  hopes,  tho*  bright  they  seem, 
Visions  of  a  fev'rish  dream. 
Life  is  but  a  restless  sea, 
On  this  side  eternity! 

Bright  the  path  whicl^  youth  surveys, 
Blissful  scenes,  and  happy  days! 
Sweet  in  prospect  seems  the  view. 
Clear,  resplendent,  is  its  hue, 
Beauty  hovers  gently  round. 
Opening  flow'rets  deck  the  ground. 
Dark  Suspici(»,  baleful  Fear, 
Never  cast  their  shadows  here. 

But  when  Time  his  sombre  shade, 
On  the  lovely  scene  has  laid, 
Quick  the  vision  fades  away. 
Faint  the  light  of  pleasure's  ray; 
Darkness  comes,  and  gloomy  night ' 
BursU  in  terror  on  the  sight; 
Sorrow  comes,  and  sallow  Care, 
Disappointment,  Wo,  Despair! 

Angry  clouds  come  flying  o'er. 
Billows  foam,  and  tempests  pour, 
Man's  frail  bark  uncertain  raves. 
On  the  raging  seas  it  moves. 
Early  dreams  so  sweetly  fair. 
Break,  and  vanish  into  air, 
Dread  Reality  appears, 
Cloth'd  in  sorrow,  bath'd  in  tears. 

But  'mid  rolling  waves  afar. 
What,  and  t?here  the  certain  star, 
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Shimng  with  i^futgfDt  lajr, 
On  the  dark  and  devious  waj? 
Light  descends  finom  hear'n  on  hight 
From  the  realms  of  purity, 
Goides  to  h^>imiess  and  rest* 
Scenes  thro*  endless  ages  blest. 

There,  bcm  storms  and  whiriwinds  free* 
Seraphs  of  etemityi 
Tune  their  harps,  and  sweetly  mg, 
God  theFathetf  God  the  K^ig. 
There  the  righteoui,  good,  and  juft. 
Severed  froQi  this  mortal  dust, 
Soon  shall  swell,  in  praises  hi^, 
Heav'nly  hjrmns  th^t  nev^r  ^p. 

Hail!  Religion!  towMng  star! 
Rise,  and  spread  thy  beams  afiu^ 
Who  can  sail  life's  voyage  o*er? 
Who  can  reAch  tjl^j^  yer^t  sb^re? 
Crown'd  with  b^U^  light,  ^  lOvc, 
Land  of  happinesa  above. 
While  no  rays  of  sacr^  Ught, 
Pierce  the  shadown  of  the  mght^ 

Let  the  storm  and  tempest  Mow^ 
Naught  is  happiness  below! 
But,  when  all  is  sHrept  away, 
pawns  above  a  brighffer  digr! 
Hope  directs  bqrond  the  grave, 
Where  no  warring  billows  rave^ 
To  a  calm  and  peac;eful  dime, 
Quiet  from  the  shqcks  of  Tjmel 
Mw  York  J  \Uth  Stfit.  181|6. 

WOUJIDXB  FRIXHDSHIP. 

Ob!  there's  a  pang  beyond  the  reach, 
Of  human  skill  to  give  relief*^ 
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The  mmvailiBpien  «lgiie&«- 

No  art  can  minister  a  balsiy 

Tq  ene  vboae  wound  ia  in  the  i 
No  med'cine  reproduce  that  ctHkatf 

Destrojed  by  Fricndriiip^a  hand  nnlnad. 

In  Tun  the  languid  pulse  you  leel> 

The  sickness  of  the  soul  to  prpfi  ■ 
*Tis  kindmiaa  only  that  can  hoal» 

The  wounds  they  aaakey  we  dearly  lofie. 

X.  Y.  Z. 

sovo. 
SoLniBE  rest— ^e  fight  is  oyer^ 
Rest  in  peace— the  battle's  woni 
Sleep  until  the  mom  discoTor 
All  the  deeds  that  thou  hast  done! 

Soldier  rest— thy  mistress  dreaming 
Saw  iiheo  in  the  battle  fray; 
And  her  eye  witlt  pleasure  beamipgi 
Mark'4our  wavipg  banaeragibyl 

SpkUec  yei»i>aad  let  tohmomxw^ 
Tell  of  comrades  loat  m  fight{ 
Then  shall  thou  indulge  thy  sorrow-^ 
Preamrof  love  aodfiMae  tonighl! 

Soldier  rest--^e  fightia  oiw^ 
Rest  in  peace-^^the  battlers  won: 
So<m  thy  mistress  shall  disfOTcr 
AU  the  4eed9  that.thou  hast  done! 


QftXfAimo. 


TSX  DnBAM. 

Dear  lision  stay*^ 
Ob  kit  me  i»ess  thee  yet  agab: 
Why  start  away— 
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Why  ten  me  I  hare  dreamt  in  Taia, 
And  turn  my  rapture  thus  to  pain? 

Oh  fly  not  yet: 
Wait  till  the  morning's  cheerful  ray» 

Mme  eye  has  met— 
Oh  let  the  rosy  god  of  day 
Recal  the  Ught  thou  tak'st  away! 

'Tis  gone  alas! 
And  leares  me  buried  in  despair; 

Thus  pleasures  pasfr^ 
Drive  from  the  hearta  single  care. 
But  fly  and  leave  a  thousand  there! 
Pitttburg.  OftLAVM. 
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1*HB  Dutch  have  large  funds  appropriated  for  the  support  of 
|>ubUc  worship,  education,  and  the  arts  and  sciences,  for  dykes,  and 
canals  and  publick  works  and  also  for  commerce  and  colonies. 

The  ways  and  means  to  provide  for  this  expenditure,  are  the 
land  tax,  the  tax  on  persons  and  moveables,  on  doors  and  windows^ 
direct  tax  on  consumption  and  on  imports  and  exports.  The  ctl- 
culation  of  the  minister  of  finance  was  that  the  income  of  the 
atate  from  these  sources  would  amount  to  73,700,000  floriDS, 
which  would  fully  cover  the  expenditures. 

The  French  budget.  The  report  of  count  Beugnbt,  estimates 
the  expenses  of  the  year  1817,  at  sixteen  millions  less  than  the 
ministerial  estimates,  as  follows. 

Ordinary  expenses  -  -  46a/)0O,0OO.  fraidLii 

Extraordinary  do.        -  -        -      431/)00,0OO, 

Expenses  of  pub.  debt       -  -        157,000,000, 

Making  a  total  of        -  -        -     1^)56,000,000,  (tanks 

which  is  about  equal  to  498,000,000  of  dollars.  Of  this  sum  it  is 
proposed  to  raise  759,000,000  by  taxes  and  imports  of  different 
funds,  and  the  deficiency  of  398,000,000  by  a  loan,  from  a  compa- 
ny through  which  it  was  expected  that  the  aid  of  foreign  capHa- 
lists  might  be  obtained.  To  enable  the  government  to  effect  tfab 
loan,  it  was  proposed  to  apprqniate,  fimi  certain  revenues  the 
--^uual  sum  of  30,000,000. 
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Ne^  CoacA-r-Considemblecuriouty  has  been  excked  m  Leeds,' 
by  the  appearance  of  a  patent  coach.  It  haa  somewhat  the  ap- 

S trance  of  a  boat,  the  outude  work  being  entirely  of  Seaton  iron} 
e  luggage  is  stored  as  it  were,  in  the  hold:  the  outside  passen- 
gerssit  most  comfortably  b  the  first  half  of  the  vehicle,  greatly 
sheltered  from  the  weather,  with  conrenient  benches:  the  inside^ 

¥i8sengers  occupy  behind  them,  a  compact  out-inside-coach— 
he  wheels  are  so  closely  and  aptly  fixed,  and  the  luggage  so 
tightly  stowed  in  the  very  heart  of  the  carriage,  as  to  render  an 
OTerthrow  yery  improbable. 

Steam  Boat  Chancellor  LMngeton.'^hxk  experiment  of  the 
speed  of  this  new  and  rery  elegant  vessel  was  made  lately 
between  New- York  and  Newburg,  a  distance  of  65  miles,  which 
was  accomplished  in  a  few  minutes  less  than  9  hours,  of  which  the 
tide  was  in  &vour  only  three.  In  returning,  the  same  distance  waa 
run  in  8  hours  15  minutes,  the  greater  part  of  the  time  against  a 
flood  and  south  wind.  The  result  of  the  experiment  has  proved 
highly  satisfactory— and  it  is  probable  the  average  time  of  gomg 
from  henc^  to  Albany  will  be  30  hours;  making  about  8  mi&s  an 
hour. 

JVeetem  Commerce,  oinoinnati,  oBio,  uarou  7th^— Came 
to  anchor  off  this  place  the  fine  brig  Cincinnatus,  170  tons  burthen, 
from  the  ship  vard  at  Columbia,  where  she  was  built. 

This  beautiful  vessel,  in  the  elegance  of  her  model  and  work- 
manship, probably  surpasses  any  vessel  heretofore  built  on  the 
Ohio;  she  is  pronounced  by  sea&ring  men  of  whom,  by  the  by, 
we  are  not  destitute,  although  our  fiort  is  situated  some  sixteen 
hundred  miles  from  the  sea,  a  handsome  specimen  of  the  art  of 
ship-building.  She  is  now  receiving  her  cargo  and  vdll  sul  in  all 
next  week,  vtind  and  tide  permitting,  for  Boston. 

The  Emigration  to  some  parts  ofthe  western  country  has  been 
so  numerous  the  present  season  that  some  of  the  present  settlers 
have  been  obliged  to  return,  in  consfsquence  of  a  scarcity  of  pro- 
visions created  by  such  an  excess  of  population. 

^n  extraordinary /act  j'^ A  IhTf^t  mushroom  was  found  growing 
in  the  middle  of  a  fire-place,  in  the  blacksmith's  shop  of  Mr.  Ban- 
ning, of  Collingbour  Dacis,  Wilts.  It  measured  ten  inches  long 
in  the  stalk,  and  5  1  -3  diameter;  it  was  proved  by  the  root  of  the 
plant,  that  it  had  grown  there  since  8  o'clock  the  preceding  eve- 
ning, at  which  time  Mr.  B.  left  work. 

A  Doctor  Green,  of  Berks  county,  Pennsylvania,  has  discovered 
a  method  of  curing  deaf  persons,  the  principle  of  which  he  says  is 
to  invigorate  the  whole  system  by  which  the  weakened  part  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  recover. 
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DM  af  Aa4<lrtiert  te  ttiW  tioitffrf,  WM^  tliese  hy^  4«T8,t 
OANDKR,  well  kaomu  Uyhm^  b««n foU  groiHi  when  ^e  feOiH 
diikn  ef  Fbit  Gkol^e  Wat  laid^ in  the  y^^  iT4A^  His  heip-mati 
dtod  oidf  a  fe#  y««r^  a]^,  Londt  Fafi. 

J^^^^i^.^'jOto  t|ie  ISthoTDec^nArefi^  i  ^afHdliielk  t>rtM^ 
ceeded  on  foot  to  the  GaChednl  !>£  Adrian  in  LombArdy,  and  r^ 
turned  thanks  fiur  having  attained  his  lioch  yfAtt  wifhemt  hAtui- 
ties  or  skkneas!  He  was  accompanied  hy  an  imriiettse  cotoeottrte 
of  people,  and  chanted  the  cathedral  service  in  a  Sniri  manly  ttid 
dignified  voice. 

AboHHon  qf  Slavery  in  JST.  Forit'.-^The  laW  on  Ht&s  SuBj«leC» 
which  lately  passed  the  Legislatttre,  enacts- thit  aU  persoiteof 
cokmr,  bom  after  the  date  of  the  law,  ahsdl  be  free  at  the  agto  of  tl 
years;  i^  provides  for  the  totaF  aboKticcr  of  slavery  in  thlvstai^ 
on  the  4th  day  of  July  1 8^1 7. 

Frojeet^-^K  waiter  in  the  Kat  Intelligendei^  has  ptfopoMd 
that  the  federal  constitutien  be  sa  amended  as  t<y  adiftut  the  ef^ 
presidents  to  a  seat  for  life  in  the  senate,  and  that  the  presidSltt'i 
salary  be  increased. 

Jfew  TWi-^A  suggebSon  is  made  to  the  New-York  corpdn^ 
tion  to  apply  for  power  to  tax  TheatticaC  JSadMHtMu  U»  die  sup- 
port of  Chose  who-  by  vice  and  immortality  &n  a  burth^  apoo 
publid  oharity. 

Mint  of  the  CT^  ^/«r#>-i.The  total  valM  of  gpHI^  silvet  «nd  cop* 
per  coins  made  ifl' the  mSm  of  the  U.  States  ^m  the  commence* 
ment  of  the  insdtution  up  te  the  Slst  of  Dec.  I»l«i  wts 
S139565,501.  The  amoum  of  chargea  and  expenses  for  the  sane 
period  of  time^  making  all  d^sductions'  and  aliowancea  wis 
24839847. 

Part  of  a  letter  dated 

*^ Frankfort^{Kn.)  25,  Dec.  1816. 

«  I  have  been  delighted  with  the  looks  of  the  country.  The 
misletoe  showa  itself  in  the  forests  here  and  has  a^  fine  appearance. 
The  misletoe  is  an  evergreeni  growing  upon  the  tops  of  trees, 
somewhat  resembling  the  garden  box-wood.  The  mildness  of  the 
weather  still  seems  to  keep  the  aulunui  in  durance,  but  the  fiddt 
and  woods  do  not  yield  that  ^  redolence  of  charms^  which  we  nod 
in  our  neighbourhood.-— There  is  not  a  wild  flower  or  berry  ia 
the  summer  to  regale  our  tastes,  the  soli  being  considered  too 
rich  for  the  growth  of  fruit,  and  destructive  to  die  peach.  A  pe^ 
sen  can  form  no  idea  of  this  country  and  its  riters,  wilfaoiK  be- 
coming a  tourist,  and  I  have  a  toleiiMe  good- vieir  now,  ^their 
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comparative  trade,  and  the  different  claims  of  enterprise  and  lo- 
cation. All  those  tracu  situated  between  the  Tombigby  and  Ala- 
bama rivers  which  empty  into  the  Mobile,  and  between  them  and 
the  Tennessee  of  the  United  Sutes  claim,  will  offer,  very  sooni 
immense  speculations. 

Inn-keepers  in  this  country  are  very  consequential  characters, 
and  take  precedence  in  point  of  respectability  and  importance. 
This  town  is  on  the  Kentucky  river,  and  contains  about  4000  in- 
habitants. The  houses  are  mostly  brick,  and  of  a  city,  like  ap- 
pearance, and  all  in  the  hollow  of  surrounding  hills.  These,  m 
addition  to  the  river  and  bridge,  are  more  agreeable  to  me  than 
the  plains  of  Lexington. 

Price  of  shaving  here,  IS  cents.  I  never  was  in  such  agony. 
The  barber  kept  his  razor  still,  and  moved  my  head;  it  felt  tiko 
machinery  and  incision." 

One  of  Mr.  Poulson's  late  papers  contains  an  account  of  another 
accident,  ariain|^  from  the  explosion  of  a  steam  boat  boiler  on  the 
river  Thames;  in  which  only  six  persons  out  of  twenty-two  on 
board,  have  escaped  unhurt.  Eight  or  nine  were  killed,*  and 
seven  so  wounded  that  six  were  sent  to  the  hospital  for  relief. 
The  same  paper  gives  an  article  from  the  ^  New  Brunswick 
Times,'*  recommending  to  the  owners  of  steam-boats,  the  Sthe- 
nometer  invented  bv  Dr.  James  S.  Ewing  of  this  city.  The 
writer  of  this  article  has  had  frequent  opportunities  of  seeing  that 
instrument  applied  to  ascertain  the  pressure  in  the  mineral 
water  machine,  when  a  condensation  was  made  equal  to  fifteen 
atmospheres,  or  about  two  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  on  a  square 
Inch.  In  every  instance  the  pressure  was  indicated  with  perfect 
accuracy,  and  the  instruments  operated  with  regularity;  and  it  is 
evident  from  the  principle  of  the  instrument,  that  it  will  continue 
to  show  the  degree  of  pressure,  to  whatever  extent  it  may  be 
carried. 

The  pressure  used  in  Dr.  Ewing's  Mineral  Water  Machine, 
is  considerably  greater  than  that  which  is  necessary  for  the  pro- 
pulsion of  steam-boats.  Their  engines  are  calculated  to  work 
them  by  a  pressure  of  ten  atmospheres,  or  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds  on  a  square  inch.  The  Sthenometer  has  been 
used  for  a  year  or  two  past,  in  making  mineral  water,  by  many 
per86ns;  and  all  of  them  are  convinced  of  the  safety  which  it  en- 
sures. In  fact,  all  other  modes  used  in  ascertaining  the  condensa- 
tion in  making  mineral  waters,  are  vague  and  uncertain,  and  must 
be  highly  dangerous  to  the  operators.  We  need  look  no  further 
for  a  proof  of  this,  than  to  the  many  explosions  which  take  place 
every  season  with  those  who  have  not  a  Sthenometer,  while  those 
who  have  it,  are  enabled  to  work  in  perfect  safety,  and  to  make 
the  water  always  of  one  uniform  strength* 
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The  number  of  lives  lost  on  board  steam-boats,  have  made 
tome  cantionarj  instnimeiit,  more  than  they  have  at  preseat,! 
desideratum,  aiul  no  sufficient  reascHi  can  be  given,  why  the  Sthe- 
nometer  may  not  be  promptly  adopted.  It  is  to  be  placed  in  the 
cabin,  or  on  deck,  or  in  both  situations,  where  every  passenger 
may  see  for  himself,  and  know  when  the  workmen  are  using  an 
unnecessary  and  dangerous  degree  of  pressure.  It  is  objected, 
that  no  danger  can  take  place  while  the  beat  is  under  way,  be- 
cause, at  such  times  vent  is  given  to  tlie  steam.  But  in  tlu:  in- 
stance under  consideration,  the  explosion  did  actually  take  place 
aftek'  the  boat  was  under  way.  It  is  evident,  that  the  fire  cannot 
be  so  exactly  regulated,  as  to  prevent  a  considerable  increase 
and  decrease  of  pressure  from  taking  place  while  the  boat  is 
under  way.  Accidents  of  entanglement,  both  in  getting  under 
way  and  in  coming  to  the  shore,  and  also  in  ocq^isionally  running 
aground,  necessarily  call  off  the  attention  of  the  workmen,  and 
render  it  proper  that  the  passengers  should  have  it  in  their  power 
to  know,  that  the  primary  danger  of  explosion,  which,  in  such 
circumstance^  is  avowedly  greater,  has  been  obviated  by  taking 
off  the  pressure.  It  was  in  a  case  of  this  sort,  while  the  workmen 
were  employed  in  getting  up  the  anchor,  that  a  boat  on  the  Missis- 
sippi exploded  and  destroyed  several  persons. ' 

As  the  boilers  of  steam-engines,  are  gradually  worn  away  bf 
the  constant  action  of  the  fire  and  water  on  them,  they  ought  to 
be  taken  out  and  proved  from  time  to  time,  by  subjecting  them 
to  double  the  necessary  pressure;  which  would  be  indicated  by 
the  Stheno  meter. 

If  it  be  supposed  improper  to  trust  the  passengers  with  a  know- 
ledge of  their  situation,  lest  it  should  alarm  the  timid,  or  make 
them  troublesome  to  the  master,  it  may  be  answered,  that  the 
range  of  "  perfect  safety"  on  the  Sthenometer  gives  latitude 
enough  for  any  prudent  or  careful  workman.  Where  steam- 
boats ply  in  opposition  to  each  other,  let  one  adopt  the  Stheno- 
meter, and  an  increase  of  passengers  will  very  soon  evince,  that 
we  all  believe,  that  our  safety  cannot  be  better  entrusted  toothers, 
tfian  to  ourselves.  It  is  in  vain  thai  we  have  escaped  the  danger^ 
of  qbstinate  and  drunken  drivers  for  one  half  of  the  year,  if  we 
are  to  be  exposed  to  greater  ones  on  board  of  the  steam-boats. 

The  learned  world  will  soon  possess  what  may  truly  be  called 
a  literary  curiosity;  being  a  new  edition  of  Homer  by  a  modem 
Greeks  Eicoloupoula.  He  preserves  the  commentary  of  Eusta- 
thius;  but  we  have  a  right  to  expect  much  illustration  and  eluci- 
dation of  doubts  and  difficulties,  with  new  readings,  &c. 

A  German  poet  having  lately  written  a  gastronomic  song  upon 
the  pastry  of  one  of  the  best  pastry>cooks  of  this  place;  the  latter 
thought  he  could  not  better  testify  his  gratitude  than  by  sending 
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him  one  of  the  objects,  he  had  celebrated  in  his  song.  The  poet 
was  at  first  enchanted  with  the  work.  But  O  grieH  on  finishing 
the  last  morsel,  he  recognized  in  the  paper  on  which  it  lay,  when 
baked,  the  copy  oi  his  song  with  which  he  had  testified  his  homage 
to  the  pastry-cook.  In  a  great  rage  he  ran  to  his  shop,  and  accused 
him  with  the  crime  ot  Uta  fioetic^.  "  Ah  sir!"  replied  the  ar- 
tist, not  in  the  least  disconcerted  "  why  so  angry?  I  have  only  fol- 
lowed your  example.  You  made  a  song  upon  my  pastry,  and  I 
have  made  a  pie  upon  your  song. 

<<  The  Theatre  at  Sidney  appears  to  be  in  a  very  flourishing 
state,"  ssdd  a  gentleman  to  John  Kemble,  speaking  of  the  fiotany 
Bay  theatricals,  an  account  of  which  appeared  in  the  papers  some 
time  since.  ^  Yes,  (replied  the  tragedian)  the  performers  ought 
to  be  all  good,  for  they  have  been  sent  to  that  situation  by  very 
excellent  7uc(srf«. 

We  find  the  following  paragraph  in  the  Ed.  Ann.  Reg.  for 
1814,  p.  cxlvi. 

<<  Edinbvroh.-— SINGULAR  oASB^— *Thereis  at  present  confined 
as  a  prisoner  in  the  Canongate  jail,  upon  a  writ  at  the  instance  of 
George  Canning,  Esq.,  of  Bolton-etreet,  Piccadilly,  county  of  Mid- 
dlesex, M.  P.  a  person  of  the  name  of  William  Ogilvie,  designing 
himself  earl  of  Findlater  and  Baron  Banff.  The  debt  is  consti* 
tuted  by  bond,  in  the  English  form  amounting  to  three  thou- 
sand pounds;  the  bond  is  signed  Findlater  and  Banff;  it  is  fol- 
lowed up  by  a  decreet  before  the  court  of  session,  as  ag^ainst 
William,  earl  of  Findlater;  but  the  honourable  plaintiff  has  in 
the  writ  of  caption,  altered  the  designation  to  "  William  Ogilvie^ 
calling  himself  ^earl  of  Findlater;"  and  upon  that,  this  ^oudiaant 
peer  of  the  realm  has  been  committed  to  prison.  Being  in  a  state 
of  great  poverty,  his  lordship  of  Findlater  applied  to  the  magis- 
trates of  Canongate  fbr  the  benefit  of  the  Scots  act«  1696,  com- 
monly called  the  "  Act  of  Grace."  This  application  was  strenu- 
ously opposed  by  Mr.  Canning,  on  the  ground  that  the  petitioner 
was  an  impostor,  and  that  he  had  not  right  to  the  title  of  earl  of 
Findlater;  that  he  had  obtained  the  money  from  him  on  false  pre- 
tences, Sec.  In  answer  to  this,  it  was  stated  by  the  noble  defend- 
ant, that  his  title  to  the  •arldom  of  Findlater  was  undoubted;  that 
he  had  been  regularly  served  heir  by  a  jury  before  the  sheriff  of 
Banff;  that  he  had  been  countenanced  and  written  to  as  earl  by 
several  persons  high  in  rank,  and  who  had  promised  him  every 
assistance,  with  money  and  otlierwise,  to  procure  his  title  to  be 
recognized  by  the  house  of  lords,  when  in  an  evil  hour  he  became 
acquainted  with  the  plaintiff,  Mr.  Canning,  who  besieged  him 
most  closely,  offering  him  any  sum  of  money,  even  to  the  extent 
of  twenty  thousand  pounds  if  he  would  use  his  infiuence  to  get 
him  returned  for  a  Scottish  borough.     That  he  accordingly  re* 
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ceived  three  thousand  pounds  for  this  purpose,  and  his  friencb 
finding  he  had  joined  with  Mr.  Canning,  withdrew  their  counte- 
nance and  suQport  from  him;  in  consequence  of  which  be  and 
his  family  came  to  poverty;  he  could  not  get  hb  title  recognized 
by  the  house  of  lords,  and  his  friend  Mr.  Canning  lost  his  Scot- 
tish borough,  and  is  now  also  minus  his  three  thousand  pounds 
thus  lent,  for  electioneering  purposes.  The  magistrates,  in  cod- 
sideration  of  the  whole  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  in  respect 
it  is  alleged  by  the  petioner,  and  not  denied  by  the  other  ptrtyi 
that  he  granted  a  bond  for  the  debt  as  earl  of  Findlater,  and  sub- 
scribed the  same  by  that  signature,  and  not  as  William  Ogilvie 
designed  in  the  letters  of  caption,  modified  an  aliment  of  five 
shillings  per  day,  tx>  be  paid  and  consigned  to  him  by  the  creditor 
incarcerator,  and  which  he  is  at  present  receiving.** 

His  lordship  will  soon  have  a  rival  in  a  celebrated  public  de- 
daimer,  who  has  recently  sailed  from  our  shores,  to  demand  the 
earldom  of  Findlater  and  barony  of  Banff,  and  to  **  a99ert  the  wucent 
glories  of  the  rostrum'*  in  **  London,  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin.'*  Ai 
the  title  is  double,  perhaps  an  accommodation  may .  take  place 
between  Mr.  Canning's  bottle-holder  land  our  hero  of  the  rostrum* 
At  any  rate  we  cannot  anticipate  any  serious  consequeoces  (o 
arise  from  a  dispute  about  a  Scotch  peerage.  If,  however,  our 
hero  should  be  disappointed  in  his  claims  upon  the  court,  we 
have  no  fear  of  the  success  of  his  public  exhibitions,  if  Trincuio^ 
in  the  play,  is  to  be  credited.  <*  Were  I  in  England  now,'*  sajrs 
this  rogue,  who,  according  to  the  old  saw,  had  just  escaped  t 
watery  grave— ^<  were  I  in  England  now,  and  had  but  this  fish 
painted,  not  a  holiday  fool  there  but  would  give  a  piece  of  silven 
there  would  this  monster  make  a  mau:  any  strange  beast  there 
makes  a  mam  when  they  will  not  give  a  doit  to  relieve  a  Ume 
beggar,  they  will  lay  out  ten  to  see  a  dead  Indian.*' 

We  shall  just  add,  that  a  dollar  was  ^c  price  of  admission  to 
the  sight,  b  this  country.  But  what  effect  a  peerage  may  produce, 
we  cannot  conjecture.  We  have  heard  that  he  intended  to  de- 
mand a  guinea  entrance. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  members  of  the  Philo- 
sophical Society  for  promoting  Agriculture,  at  its  last  meeting, 
Virgil  Maxcy  of  Maryland,  an  hSn.  member, 
James  Henderson  of  Pequa,  Lancaster  county,  idem. 
John  £.  Hall,  Esq.  resident  member, 
George  Morrison^  idem. 
Jacob  Johnson,  idem, 
Edward  Paxson,  Esq.  idem. 

The  Agricultural  Society  have  in  the  press,  vol.  5  of  Me- 
moirs. 
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